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China’s  One-Child  Policy 


Introduction 

This  report  provides  a lesson  plan  for  high  school  students,  based  on  the  perspectives  I 
gained  from  my  Fulbright  seminar  in  China  from  June  to  July  1997. 

The  lesson  plan  is  organized  in  stages: 

Part  1 - Read  the  official  wording  of  the  one-child  policy. 


Part  2 - 

Read  an  attack  of  the  policy  provided  by  “China  Wakes!” 

Part  3 - 

Look  at  photographs  of  one-child  policy  posters  and  one-child  families 
which  I took  in  China. 

Part  4 - 

Look  at  California  demography  map.  Increase  population  by  half  so  it  is 
relevant  to  1998.  Then  increase  population  4 times  for  ratio  of  population 
in  E.  China 

Part  5 - 

Discussion 

Michael  Borrowman 
January  1998 
Page  1 


Part  1:  Read  the  official  wording  of  the  one-child  policy. 

This  document  is  a translation  of  the  actual  law.  It  comes  from  the  book  “Chinese 
Civilization  - A Sourcebook,  by  Patricia  Buckley  Ebrey  (1993.),  pages  478-481.  A 
photocopy  of  this  document  is  in  the  appendix.  The  importance  of  reading  this  law  is 
clear,  so  that  students  understand  what  the  law  is  and  what  the  consequences  are  for 
breaking  it.  What  I would  have  students  do  is  read  this  law  and  as  they  do  so  answer 
the  following  questions.  I have  put  the  correct  answers  in  parentheses. 

Article  6 


1.  What  is  the  legal  for  women  to  marry?  (20.) 

2.  What  is  the  legal  age  for  men  to  marry?  (22.) 

3.  What  is  the  legal  age  for  late  marriage?  (3  years  later  = 23  + 25.) 

4.  What  is  the  legal  age  for  a woman  to  give  birth?  (24+.) 

Article  7 

1 . What  is  the  number  of  children  families  are  encouraged  to  have?  (1 .) 

2.  When  can  couples  not  have  children?  (Not  married.) 

Article  8 

1 . Under  special  circumstances,  how  many  children  could  families  have?  (2.) 
Article  1 1 


1 . What  do  couples  have  to  obtain  before  they  can  have  a child?  (a  license.) 

2.  How  long  should  one  wait  for  a second  birth?  (4  years.) 

Article  23 

1 . What  is  the  amount  of  fine  if  one  has  an  extra  child? 

(10-20%  of  annual  income  for  7 years.) 

2.  How  are  women  who  are  pregnant  with  an  extra  child  encouraged  to  have  an 
abortion? 

(Fined  during  pregnancy,  but  fine  is  returned  after  abortion.). 

Article  25 


1 . How  does  Article  25  discourage  a second  child?  (Loss  of  rewards  and  preferential 
treatment.) 
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Article  28 


1.  How  are  baby  girls  protected?  (Not  allowed  to  be  drowned,  abandoned,  sold  or 
mistreated.) 

2.  What  happens  to  those  who  harm  baby  girls?  (They  will  be  educated  through 
criticisms  and  disciplinary  sanctions.) 

3.  What  is  the  punishment  for  removing  an  lUD  (intrauterine  birth  control  device.)? 
(500  Yuan  fine.) 


The  second  part  of  this  article  is  interesting  since  it  explains  the  problems  of  peer 
pressure  on  women  to  make  sure  their  only  child  is  a boy. 

One  could  have  a discussion  with  the  class  and  look  for  loopholes  with  this  law. 
Questions  that  come  quickly  to  mind  for  me  are  “Does  this  law  do  enough  to  protect 
infant  girls?”  in  Article  28  and  also  what  happens  if  the  lUD  slips. 

Part  2 - Read  an  attack  of  the  policy  provided  by  “China 
Wakes” 


This  part  follows  the  same  format  as  the  first  one.  Student  should  read  the  criticism  of 
this  policy  from  “China  Wakes”  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof  and  and  Sheryl  WuDunn 
(1995.).  The  relevant  chapter  is  number  8 “Where  have  all  the  babies  gone?”  pages 
210-240. 


For  this  accompanying  questionnaire,  I have  included  page  numbers  relevant  to  the 
questions  and  answers  in  parentheses.  This  chapter  is  very  relevant  since  it  tackles  a lot 
of  the  consequences  of  this  policy.  A photocopy  of  this  chapter  is  in  the  appendix. 


Page  212; 
Page  213: 
Page  222,3: 
Page  224; 

Page  227: 


How  far  back  does  the  legacy  of  abandoning  female  babies  go? 

(4,000  years.) 

What  kind  of  female  names  suggest  a preference  for  boys? 

(Bring  a little  brother.) 

Why  are  there  fewer  girls  in  school? 

(Many  drop  out  to  save  money  or  are  not  declared.) 

Why  do  more  sons  survive? 

(They  get  preferential  treatment  with  regard  to  food,  health  and  medical 
care.) 

1 .)  According  to  traditional  Chinese  lore,  how  many  days  would  one  lose 
of  life  for  killing  a baby?  (3  or  300.) 
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2)  When  do  the  Chinese  consider  babies  to  be  human  and  fully  alive? 

(One  year  old  or  when  they  have  grown  a full  set  of  teeth.) 

3)  What  is  the  moral  of  the  fable? 

(It  is  okay  to  kill  a baby  in  order  to  feed  adults.) 

4)  What  is  the  shortfall  of  infant  girls  bom  in  the  1990s? 

(One  million  per  year.) 


Page  228 

1)  Give  4 reasons  why  the  Chinese  prefer  to  have  sons 

(Lineage  passed  down,  boys  look  after  parents  in  old  age,  girls  marry  into  other 
families;  boys  better  at  field  work;  peer  pressure.) 

• Read  pages  481-482  of  Chinese  Civilization:  A Probe  into  the  Mentality  of 
65  Rural  Young  Women  Giving  Birth  to  Baby  Girls,  by  Zhou  Juhua  (see 
appendix.) 

2. )  Why  are  the  Chinese  likely  to  want  only  one-child? 

(A  second  child  means  facing  huge  fines,  prospect  of  home  being  vandalized 
and  sterilization.) 

Page  229 

1)  What  is  the  normal  world  ratio  for  girls  bom  to  boys? 

(100  girls;  105  boys.) 

2)  What  was  China’s  1953  ratio? 

(100  girls;  104.9  boys.) 

3. )  What  was  China’s  1964  ratio? 

(100  girls;  103.8  boys.) 

4)  What  was  China’s  1982  ratio? 

(100  girls;  118.5  boys.) 

5. )  The  Chinese  say  they  are  different  fi-om  other  cultures  and  have  more  boys  than 
other  people  in  the  world.  But  what  does  the  1982  Census  figure  suggest? 

(More  boys  than  ever  and  that  1.7  million  baby  girls  are  missing.) 

6. )  Are  these  baby  girls  killed?  (Probably  not.  Many  are  not  reported,  or  are  adopted 
by  friends  and  relatives.  Most  are  simply  never  bom.) 

Page  230 

1 ) How  many  ultrasound  scanners  can  be  found  in  China?  (1 00,000.) 

2)  What  does  Yh  Chen  say  is  the  benefit  of  the  ultrasound  scanner  in  his  village? 

(Only  1 girls  was  bom  in  the  last  year;  all  the  rest  were  boys.) 
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Page  23 1 


1)  According  to  the  article  in  China  Information  News,  2,3 16  ultrasound  cases 
resulted  in  how  many  female  abortions?  (1,006.) 

2)  According  to  Public  Security  News,  out  of  74  abortions  in  Ouhai  County  in  Zhe 
Jiang  Province,  how  many  were  female?  (64.) 

3)  How  will  this  affect  boys  in  the  future?  (Not  enough  wives.) 

Page  236 

When  did  China  achieve  their  goal  of  peasants  having  less  than  2 children  per  family  on 
average  for  the  first  time?  (1992  - 1.86  per  family.) 

Page  237 

How  much  pay  was  a teacher  docked  for  having  a second  child  within  3 years  of  the 
first  child?  (80%  of  wages  from  1983-1993.) 

Page  238 

1)  Why  did  the  man  have  his  possessions  taken  from  him?  (Although  he  had  2 
children,  he  was  not  married.) 

2)  Why  was  the  woman  forced  to  give  birth  early?  (To  fill  a quota.) 

3)  At  what  age  was  that  baby  bom  dead?  (7  months.) 

Page  240 

1 ) What  percentage  of  the  world’s  population  resides  in  China?  (22%) 

2)  What  percentage  of  the  world’s  arable  land  does  China  have?  (7%) 

Part  3 - Look  at  photographs  of  one-child  policy  posters  and 
one-child  families  which  I took  in  China  (See  appendix) 

Part  4 - Look  at  California  Demography  Map 

Increase  its  population  by  '/2  so  it  is  relevant  to  1998.  Then  increase  the  population  4 
times  for  the  ration  of  population  in  East  China. 

Then,  compare  with  a map  showing  physical  features  so  one  can  see  where  one  cannot 
put  the  population. 
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The  relevance  of  parts  4 and  5 is  to  place  the  student  in  the  position  of  the  Chinese  so 
that  he  can  understand  by  visualizing  it  how  they  have  in  fact  very  little  choice  but  to  do 
what  they  have  done. 

Part  5 - Discussion 

I have  put  together  the  basic  argument  for  four  questions.  These  are: 

1 . Where  do  you  put  the  population  in  California? 

2.  How  can  you  stop  the  population  from  increasing? 

you  have  a one-child  policy  in  China,  what  kind  of  children  are  preferred? 

4.  How  has  the  one-child  policy  changed  children? 

I have  put  these  arguments  into  note  form  so  that  they  are  easy  to  follow.  These  are  by 
no  means  the  only  issues  to  be  examined  and  I am  sure  students  will  develop  many  I 
have  not  thought  of 

Discussion 


1)  Where  do  you  put  this  excess  population  if  California  was  faced  with  the  same 
problem? 


Once  the  area  is  saturated,  people  go 
up,  into  apartment  blocks. 

To  wherever  is  available. 

If  the  population  moves  up  due  to  land 
shortages,  how  does  this  affect  the  city? 

Pollution:  Overcrowding: 

Roads  not  built  Produces  squalor, 

for  increased  smog. 

What  happens  if  they  don’t  want  to  be 
where  the  available  land  is? 

In  a coal-burning  society,  more  pollution  = 
200  dangerous  air  days  in  Beijing 
annually. 

How  do  you  keep  them  there? 

Ban  outsiders  form  legal  work  and 
education? 

Michael  Borrowman 
January  1998 
Page  6 
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2)  How  can  you  stop  the  population  from  increasing? 


Education/Posters: 

Limit  families  to  one  child  so  population 
will  decline: 

Get  permission  to  have  a child  (license). 

Have  students  design  their  own  one- 
child  policy  poster. 

What  happens  if  they  have  more? 

Pay  fines  for  priyilege. 

What  happens  if  they  still  haye  children? 

Forced  sterilization. 

3)  If  you  have  a one-child  policy  in  China,  what  kind  of  children  are  preferred? 

Boys  over  girls  - why?  {China  Wakes,  page  228) 

How  much  of  a discrepancy  is  there?  {China  Wakes,  page  229) 

See  notes  of  numbers  of  female  student  of  regular  schools  by  level  and  type  and 
compare  with  enrollment  figures  of  regular  schools  in  China.  (Both  are  located  in  the 
appendix.)  Deduct  the  number  of  female  students  from,  for  example,  the  total  number 
of  primary  students,  and  you  will  have  the  percentage  of  female  students.  In  1990,  the 
number  of  boys  in  primary  schools  was  54%,  girls  46%.  In  1994  53%  were  boys  and 
47%  girls.  This  document  came  from  Beijing’s  Education  Department. 


Does  this  discrepancy  mean  the 
missing  baby  girls  are  killed?  (No) 

How  does  the  lack  of  women  affect 
society?  

Some  are 
not  declared 
to  ayoid 
fines 

Some  do  not 
go  to  school, 
but  work  at 
home 

Most  are 
probably  not 
bom  but  are 
aborted  due 
to 

ultrasound 

More  men  = 
more  yiolent 
society 

Rise  in 
prostitution 
to  satisfy 
sexual  needs 

People  pay 
for 

kidnapped 
girls  to 
become 
their  wiyes 

Michael  Borrowman 
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4)  How  does  the  one-child  policy  affect  children? 


Children  are  spoiled  little 
emperors  and  overweight. 
Everything  is  done  for 
them. 


Parents  are  obsessed  with 
only  child  and  have  to  be 
re-educated  about  letting 
children  learn  for 
themselves. 


Children  are  under 
tremendous  stress  and 
pressure  to  succeed,  since 
they  are  the  hope  of  the 
family. 


Conclusion 

Before  I went  to  China,  I was  determined  to  criticize  their  one-child  policy,  but  having 
now  visited  there,  ^lnd  having  seen  the  tremendous  problems  they  have  with  over- 
population, I am  now  in  favor  of  this  policy.  However,  I would  like  to  see  the  natural 
first-bom  be  viewed  as  that  one  child.  This  pretty  much  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  the 
cities  ^lnd  it  is  in  the  country  where  the  shortage  of  baby  girls  is  occurring. 

Appendix 

Document  1 - A copy  of  the  law  stating  that  the  one-child  policy  from  Chinese 

Civilization  - a Sourcebook,  by  Patricia  Buckley  Ebrey  (1993),  pages 
478-480. 

Document  2 - A study  showing  the  peer  pressure  put  on  women  to  have  sons  from 

Chinese  Civilization,  pages  480-481,  “A  probe  into  the  mentality  of  65 
rural  young  women  giving  birth  to  baby  girls”  by  Zhou  Juhua. 

Document  3 - “Where  Have  All  the  Babies  Gone?”  by  Sheryl  WuDunn  from  China 
Wakes,  by  Kristof  and  WuDunn  (1995),  pages  210-240,  Chapter  8. 

Document  4 - Photos  of  2 posters  depicting  the  one-child  policy  and  2 one-child 
families  taken  by  myself  when  I visited  China  in  July,  1997. 

Document  5 - California  Demography  map  1975. 

Document  6 - Document  from  Chinese  Education  authority  detailing  the  number  of 
female  students  of  regular  schools  by  level  and  type. 

Document  7 - Document  from  Chinese  education  authority  detailing  number  of  all 
students  of  regular  schools  by  level  and  type. 
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THE  ONE-CHILD  FAMILY 


With  its  population  of  over  one  billion  already  pressing  the  limits  of  its  resources, 
China  has  had  to  confront  the  need  to  control  population  growth.  Since  the  late 
1970s  the  government  has  actively  pursued  this  goal,  adopting  a variety  of  strat- 
egies to  convince  couples  to  have  only  one  child.  Young  people  need  permission 
from  their  units  to  get  married,  then  permission  to  have  a child.  Targets  are  set  for 
the  total  numbers  of  births  in  each  place,  and  quotas  then  assigned  to  smaller 
units  In  the  cities,  the  one-child  family  has  become  commonplace,  but  most 
observers  report  that  in  the  countryside  families  who  bear  a girl  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  try  again  for  a boy,  so  that  two-  or  even  three-child  families  are  still 

common  there.  , , c - i „ ^ 

The  first  piece  below  gives  some  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  Sichuan  prov- 
ince in  1987  to  carry  out  central  government  policies  on  the  one-child  family. 
Fines  and  other  economic  penalties  are  the  main  means-listed  for  fostering  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations.  The  second  piece,'which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Young  Women  in  1986,  discusses  some  of  the  problems  created  by  pressure  to 


keep  families  small. 


SICHUAN  PROVINCIAL 
BIRTH*PLANNING  RULES 


Aj-ticle  2.  Both  husband  and  wife  have  the  duty,. 


Article  1.  To  practice  birth  planning,  exercise 
control  over  the  population,  and  improve  the 
qualify  of  the  population  so  that  population 
growth  would  be  suited  to  economic  and  social 
development  plans,  these  regulations  are  enacted 
in  accordance  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  Constitution,  PRC  Marriage  Law,  and  rel* 
evant  regulations  of  the  state,  and  in  connection 
with  Sichuan’s  actual  realities. 


ner. 
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Each  couple  is  encouraged  to  give  birth  to  one 
child. 

No  births  must  occur  without  marriage. 

Article  8.  Couples  who  can  meet  the  following 
requirements  may  have  a second  child: 

1.  The  first  child  has  a nonhereditary  disease 
and  cannot  become  a normal  laborer: 

2.  Marriage  benveen  an  only  son  and  an  only 
daughter; 

3.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  groom  moves  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  who  is  an  only  daughter, 
after  marriage; 

4.  Only  sons  and  daughters  of  martyrs  in  rural 
areas; 

5.  Disabled  demobilized  soldiers  in  rural  areas 
with  Merit  Citation  Class  II,  A; 

6.  Those  in  rural  areas  who  were  disabled  while 
on  duty  and  are  equivalent  to  the  disabled 
demobilized  soldiers  with  Merit  Citation 
Class  II,  A; 

7.  The  person  is  the  only  one  of  several  brothers 
in  rural  areas  who  is  capable  of  having  chil- 
dren; 

8.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  husband  or  wife  is  the 
only  son  or  daughter  for  wo  generations; 

9.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  Pengzhou  mountain 
counties  and  the  mountain  townships  (not  in- 
cluding the  flatland,  hilly  land,  and  valleys) 
within  the  basin  approved  by  the  cities  (pre- 
fectures) of  the  economic  construction  zone, 
families  with  only  daughters  that  have  labor 
shortages; 

10.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  remote  mountain  ar- 
eas in  Pengzhou  mountain  counties,  families 
with  only  sons  and  daughters;  and 

11.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  returned  overseas 
Chinese  who  have  settled  down  in  Sichuan. 

Article  9,  Couples  who  have  no  children  many 

years  after  marriage,  but  the  wife  has  become 

pregnant  after  adopting  a child,  may  give  birth  to 

a child. 


Article  10.  Those  who  can  meet  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  may  have  a second  child: 

1.  A widower  or  widow  remarries  and  before 
the  remarriage,  the  widower  or  widow  has 
fewer  than  two  children,  while  the  spouse  has 
no  children;  and 

2.  Husband  or  wife  who  remarries  after  a di- 
vorce and  before  the  remarriage,  one  side  has 
only  one  child,  while  the  other  has  no  chil- 
dren. 

Article  11.  For  those  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Articles  8,  9,  and  10  and  who  want  to 
bear  children,  both  husband  and  wife  should  sub- 
mit an  application,  which  will  be  examined  and 
brought  into  line  with  birth  planning  by  the  de- 
partments at  the  county  level  responsible  for  birth 
planning  work.  Second  births  should  occur  after 
an  interval  of  four  years. 

Article  23.  Those  who  refuse  education  and  give 
birth  to  children  not  covered  by  the  plan  will  be 
fined  from  the  month  the  child  is  born.  The  wages 
or  annual  income  of  both  husband  and  wife  will 
be  decreased  by  ten  to  twenty  percent  for  seven 
years;  the  total  sum  deducted  should  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred  yuan.  Those  who  give  birth  to 
another  child  after  the  birth  permiyted  according 
to  Articles  8, 9,  and  10  of  these  regulations  will  be 
fined  at  a minimum  of  eight  hundred  yuan.  A 
hea\7  fine  will  be  imposed  on  those  giving  births 
not  covered  by  the  plan. 

Regarding  pregnancy  not  covered  by  the  plan, 
both  husband  and  wife  will  be  imposed  a fine  of 
twenty  to  thirty  yuan  a month  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy.  If  the  pregnancy  is  terminated,  the 
fine  imposed  will  be  returned. 

The  fine  imposed  will  be  used  for  birth  plan- 
ning work  only.  The  provincial  birth  planning 
committee  and  finance  department  will  work  out 
use  and  management  methods. 

Article  24.  If  those  giving  births  not  covered  by 
the  plan  are  cadres  and  staff  members,  apart  from 
imposing  a fine,  the  units  where  they  work  should 
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also  apply  disciplinary  sanctions  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  case. 

Article  25.  Those  who  have  received  certificates 
for  only  children  and  are  allowed  to  give  birth  to 
a second  child  should  return  their  certificates  and 
will  no  longer  get  rewards  and  preferential  treat- 
ment from  the  month  they  are  allowed  to  give 
birth  to  a second  child.  Those  who  give  birth  to 
another  child  without  approval,  apart  from  the 
measures  stipulated  in  Articles  23  and  24,  will  no 
longer  get  rewards  and  preferential  treatment  for 
only  children  and  must  return  the  certificates  and 
health  care  benefits  for  only  children. 

Article  26.  Regarding  doctors,  nurses,  and  work- 
ing personnel  in  charge  of  birth  planning  work 
and  marriage  registration  and  state  functionaries 
who  violate  these  regulations,  practice  fraud,  and 
accept  bribes,  the  units  where  they  work  or  the 
higher  level  competent  departments  should  edu- 
cate them  through  criticisms  and  disciplinary 
sanctions.  If  their  practices  constitute  an  offense, 
the  judicial  organs  will  investigate  and  affix  the 
responsibility  for  the  offense  according  to  law. 

Persons  holding  direct  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents in  ligation  operations  due  to  negligence  will 
be  handled  according  to  relevant  regulations. 

Article  27.  Regarding  those  who  insult,  threaten, 
and  beat  doctors,  nurses,  and  working  personnel 
in  charge  of  birth  planning  work  or  use  other 
methods  to  obstruct  birth  planning,  the  public  se- 
curity organs  will  handle  the  cases  in  light  of  the 
‘TRC  Regulations  Concerning  Public  Security 
Management  and  Punishment.’’  If  the  practices 
constitute  an  offense,  the  judicial  organs  will  in- 
vestigate and  affix  the  responsibility  for  the  of- 
fense according  to  law. 

Article  28.  Drowning,  abandoning,  selling,  and 
maltreatment  of  girl  babies  and  their  mothers  are 
prohibited.  Regarding  those  involved  in  any  of 
these  practices,  the  units  where  they  work  or  the 
leading  organs  concerned  should  educate  them 
through  criticisms  and  disciplinary  sanction  in 
light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case.  If  their  prac- 


tices constitute  an  offense,  the  judicial  organs  will 
investigate  and  affix  the  responsibility  for  the  of- 
fense according  to  law. 

Illegal  removal  of  intrauterine  devices  is  pro- 
hibited. In  addition  to  confiscating  the  income  ob- 
tained from  illegally  taking  out  the  intrauterine 
device,  a fine  of  over  five  hundred  yuan  will  be 
imposed.  A heavy  fine  will  be  imposed  on  those 
who  commit  the  offense  repeatedly.  The  judicial 
organs  will,  according  to  law,  investigate  and  af- 
fix the  responsibility  for  injuries  and  deaths 
caused  therefrom. 


A PROBE  INTO  THE  MENTALITY  OF 
SDCTY-FTS^  RURAL  YOUNG  WOMEN 
GDTNG  BIRTH  TO  BABY  GIRLS 
by  Zhou  Juhua 

Last  year  when  I was  at  Qidong,  I heard  that  a 
village  woman  left  her  newborn  baby  girl  by  the 
side  of  the  public  restroom.  This  year  I personally 
saw  in  Qiyang  a resident  find  a girl  infant  at  his 
doorstep  when  he  opened  the  door  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tied  to  the  infant  was  a slip  of  red  cloth  on 
which  was  written  the  infant’s  birth  date  and  a 
message  begging  other  people  to  adopt  the  child, 
as  th*Q  father  would  not  accept  the  baby  girl  and 
the  mother  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  her. 
This  has  aroused  my  indignation  and  provoked 
my  thinking.  I felt  the  necessity  to  visit  the  coun- 
tryside to  probe  into  rural  women’s  mentality  re- 
garding the  bearing  of  baby  girls  in  an  anempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  proportion  of  rural  women  who 
are  unwilling  to  give  birth  to  baby  gids.  ^ 

2.  What  are  the  causes  for  the  unwillingness. 

3.  How  do  rural  women  fare  both  physicaj  y 
and  mentally  after  giving  birth  to  baby  s. 

4.  What  do  rural  women  plan  to  do  after  they 

give  birth  to  baby  girls?  ; 


1.  Those  Surveyed  J 

The  people  I surveyed  comprised  rural 
whose  husbands  were  also  " 

were  between  twenty  and  thirt)’,  and  w 
born  were  baby  girls.  ...  Ye  X of  Liren  to%\  p 
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of  Hengyang  county  said:  “I  was  sterilized  after 
the  birth  of  two  girls.  My  mother-in-law  con- 
demned me  by  saying:  ‘I  have  only  one  son  who 
married  a bitch  like  you.  You  have  extinguished 
our  family.  Get  out  of  here  and  get  yourself  killed; 
otherwise  we  will  never  turn  around.’  My  hus- 
band abused  me,  beat  me,  and  threatened  to  di- 
vorce me  every  day.  He  angrily  reproached  me:  ‘If 
I can  get  rid  of  you,  you  ugly  woman.  I’ll  get  an- 
other woman  who  can  bear  me  a son.  I’ll  kill  you 
if  you  do  not  clear  out.’  ” 

Peng  X of  Dashan  township,  Hengnan  county, 
remarked:  “Once  you  give  birth  to  a girl,  you  get 
insults  and  humiliations  from  all  sides.  They  call 
you  the  devil  that  extinguishes  the  family.  You 
can  hardly  put  up  with  this  kind  of  life!” 

Hu  X of  Changning  count}’  recounted:  “Previ- 
ously my  husband  and  my  parents-in-law  all 
treated  me  well.  After  I gave  birth  to  a girl  and 
was  lying  in,  my  mother-in-law  did  not  bother  to 
take  care  of  me  even  when  I called  her.  The  girl, 
having  no  milk  to  suck  from,  was  always  crying 
and  made  me  very  upset.  My  husband  said  I had 
caused  him  to  lose  face  and  he  could  not  lift  his 
head  in  front  of  others.  When  my  parents  came  to 
visit  me,  they,  too,  were  insulted  by  them.  Later 
even  my  mother  did  not  want  to  come.  I wish  I 
could  die!”  She  used  to  be  an  activist  in  perform- 
ing arts.  Now  she  was  reticent,  dark,  and  thin. 

Wen  X of  Yanzhou  township  of  Changning 
county  had  this  to  say:  “The  so-called  nursing 
home  for  the  aged  is  phony.  I have  never  seen  one 
in  my  life.  I’ll  bear  a son  whatever  the  price.” 
When  the  surveyor  pressed:  “What  if  you  have 
another  girl.^”  she  retorted  in  anger:  “How  can 
you  say  that  my  secondborn  will  still  be  a girl.>  No 
matter  what.  I’ll  keep  on  bearing  children  until  I 
have  a son.  I’ll  be  happy  to  have  a boy  even  if  I 
Were  to  lose  the  whole  family’s  fortune.  I am  will- 
ing  to  pay  the  200  yuan  of  penalty  [for  second 
birth].” 

Wang  X of  Jinqiao  district,  Qidong  county,  ob- 

I.  served:  “When  I was  pregnant,  both  my  husband 
2nd  my  mother-in-law  took  good  care  of  me. 

• When  they  saw  I gave  birth  to  a girl,  they  were  all 
disheartened.  I also  felt  guilty  toward  my  husband 


and  my  parents-in-law  and  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self. When  I saw  other  people  explode  firecrackers 
and  make  feasts  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a son,  I 
felt  even  more  sad.  I want  to  give  birth  to  another 
child,  hopefully  a boy  and  not  a girl.  People  will 
look  down  upon  you  if  you  give  birth  to  a girl. 
What  a difficult  lot  we  women  have!” 

Chen  X of  Xiaojia  village,  Qiyang  county,  re- 
marked: “I  gave  birth  to  three  daughters,  one  of 
them  deformed.  Sand,  no  matter  how  good,  can- 
not be  used  to  build  a wall,  and  daughters,  no 
matter  how  many,  cannot  provide  for  an  old 
mother.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a live-in  son-in-law. 
A young  man  by  the  name  of  Li  Min  moved  into 
the  wife’s  home  and  people  called  him  bastard.  In 
our  village  there  was  an  unmarried  old  man.  He 
became  sick  and  died  in  bed,  and  nobody  knew 
his  death  until  a few  days  later.  It  was  horrible! 
Bener  to  have  a son.” 

Most  of  the  rural  women  are  afraid  to  have  a 
girl  at  the  first  birth.  They  are  afraid  of  the  cold 
shoulder  turned  to  them  by  their  husband, 
parents-in-law,  and  others.  They  are  also  fearful 
of  having  no  one  to  carry  on  the  family  lineage 
and  no  one  to  provide  for  them  in  old  age.  Thus 
they  are  unhappy  after  the  birth  of  baby  girls,  their 
health  deteriorating  and  their  minds  laden  with 
anxieties.  They  are  anxious  to  have  a second  birth 
and  they  pose  an  obstacle  to  the  implementation 
of  family  planning. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Leadership  at  all  levels  should  pay  attention 
to  educating  families  with  only  baby  girls.  In 
particular  they  should  educate  the  husbands 
and  parents-in-law  in  fostering  a correct  atti- 
tude toward  the  bearing  of  girl  infants. 

2.  Leadership  at  all  levels  should  show  concern 
for  women  giving  birth  to  baby  girls.  Efforts 
should  be  made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  help 
them  resolve  some  practical  problems  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  help  raise  their  understand- 
ing so  that  they  can  be  freed  from  their  anx- 
ieties. 

3.  Wherever  conditions  permit,  women’s 
schools  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Number  of  Female  Students  of  Regular  Schools  by  Level  & Type 

^Q.:7iX 


in  10  thousand 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1995¥ttl990¥ 

Average  Increase 
Rate  from  the 
Year  1990  to  1995 

Graduate  Education 

2.04 

134 

175 

3.40 

4.01 

Reg.  Inst,  of 

69.51 

68.25 

73.6 

85.2 

96.4 

10190 

8.16 

Higher  Education  Undergraduates 

Specialized  Sec  . Schools 

101.99 

103.82 

111.1. 

133.7 

156.2 

187.10 

1190 

4*^S^^ftSec  . Technical  Schools 

66.48 

68.63 

74.5 

913 

109.5 

135.20 

15.25 

4*^  Teacher  Training  Schools 

35.51 

35.19 

36.6 

41.4 

46.7 

51.90 

7.89 

General  Sec  . Schools 

1920.11 

1997.64 

2056.5 

2071.7 

2207.0 

2407.50 

4.63 

Vocational  Schools 

133.65 

143.63 

158.2 

169.4 

193.8 

218.20 

10.30 

Correctional  Work-study  Schools 

0.05 

0.045 

0.05 

0.06 

.0.06 

0.06 

3.71 

Primary  Schools 

5655.52 

5654.64 

5685.6 

5815-9 

6035-3 

6241.10 

1.99 

Special  Education  Schools 

2.76 

3.28 

5.0 

6.4 

7.8 

10.85 

31.49 

Kindergartens 

936.92 

1038.36 

1140.9 

1197.6 

1230.1 

1267.60 

6.23 

Female  Teachers  of  Regular  Schools  by  Level  & Type 


73  A 

in  10  thousand 


1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1995^bkl990¥ 
iii®  (%) 

Average  Increase 
Rate  from  the 
Year  1990  to  1995 

Reg.  Inst,  of 

11-48 

11.58 

11.6 

12.0 

117 

13.20 

183 

Higher  Education  Undergraduates 

ft  Specialized  Sec,  Schools' 

8-87 

9.00 

9.3 

9.7 

10.2 

10.70 

3.82 

4*^S^^KSec  . Technical  Schools 

6-85 

6.98 

7.2 

7.5 

7.9 

8.30 

3.91 

Teacher  Training  Schools 

2.02 

102 

11 

12 

13 

140 

3.51 

General  Sec  . Schools 

95.57 

99.99 

104.5 

107.8 

1111 

119.20 

4.52 

Vocational  Schools 

7.05 

7.70 

8.3 

9.0 

9.9 

10.80 

8.90 

Correctional  Work -study  Schools 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.00 

Primary  Schools 

240.88 

24127 

245.9 

250.7 

257.0 

264.00 

1.85 

Special  Education  Schools 

1.00 

1.15 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.73 

11.59 

^jL@  Kindergartens 

7117 

7162 

77.0 

78.7 

81.6 

8170 

176 

ERIC 
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6 J 8^5^  Summary  Tables 


Enrolment  of  Regular  Schools  in  China  by  Level  S>-  Type 


Unit  1 10  Thousand 


1949 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1993 

1994 

-.WJSi(A) 

Graduate  Education 
(Person) 

629 

21604 

87331 

93018 

106771 

127935 

Undergraduate  Education 
in  Regular  HEIs 

11.  65 

114.37 

170.31 

206.  27 

253. 55 

279.86 

Creneral  Sec.  Schools 

127.05 

5747.83 

5167. 46 

5239.19 

5558.  14 

5894. 70 

Specialized  Sec.  Schools 

22.  88 

124.34 

157.11 

224. 44 

282.  03 

319.79 

Sec.  Technical  Schools 

7.  71 

76. 13 

101.  29 

156.71 

209. 83 

241.  40 

Teachers  Training 
Schools 

15.  17 

48.21 

55.82 

67.73 

72.  20 

78.39 

Skilled  Worker  Schools 

0.  27 

70.  04 

74. 17 

133. 17 

173. 90 

187.09 

3.^51+^ 

General  Sec.  Schools 

103.90 

5508.  08 

4705.  96 

4585.  96 

4739. 11 

4981.  66 

Senior 

20.72 

969.79 

741.  13 

717.31 

656.  91 

664. 80 

t}  + 

Junior 

83.  18 

4538.29 

3964.83 

38683. 65 

4082.  20 

4316.  86 

4. 

Vocational  Schools 

- 

45.37 

229.  57 

295.  01 

362.  59 

405.  61 

Senior 

- 

31.92 

184.34 

247.13 

306.  35 

342.56 

t}  + 

Junior 

- 

13.  45 

45.23 

47.88 

56.24 

63.05 

Reformatory  Work-study 
Schools 

0.  65 

0.  61 

0.51 

0.55 

Primary  Schools 

2439. 10 

14627.00 

13370.  20 

12241.38 

12421. 24 

12822.62 

Special  Education  Schools 

3.31 

4.  17 

7.  20 

16.86 

21.  14 

Kindergartens 

1150. 80 

1479.  70 

2428.  21 

2552.54 

2630. 27 
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I. 

OVERVIEW 


Among  the  important  themes  which  should  be  part  of  current  secondary 
school  social  studies  curriculum  vuiits  on  the  Peoples ' Republic  of 
China  (PRC),  none  is  more  elusive  than  teaching  about  the  trends 
and  direction  of  China's  "new  economy".  Many  reforms  are  evident, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  their  extent  or  their  impact. 

High  school  students  who  encounter  the  abstractions  of  economics 
must  be  extensively  engaged  if  they  are  to  understand  the  crucial 
decisions  which  Chinese  policymakers  face.  This  activity  brings 
Chinese  economic  policy  decisions  into  the  classroom. 

This  lesson  is  a simulation  game.  In  a simulation  students  assume 
the  roles  of  real  or  hypothetical  characters,  whose  roles  are  des- 
cribed and  whose  goals  in  the  game  are  defined  as  the  way  to  "win" 
the  gcune  if  they  can  be  achieved  first  or  best.  Various  roles  are 
set  into  competition  as  they  progress  toward  their  goals.  The  more 
effectively  students  "play  their  roles",  the  better  their  chances  of 
achieving  their  goals.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  simulation  game, 
roles,  goals,  and  outcomes  are  reviewed  and  evaluated.  In  this  way 
simulations  offer  an  engaging  learning  experience  as  sudents  encoun- 
ter curricular  issues  and  problems  in  a first-person  setting. 

Thsi  activity  simulates  a meeting  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  Members  of  differing  ages,  backgrounds  and  ideo- 
logical orientations  create  a spectrum  which  is  likely  to  cause 
debate  about  the  options  concerning  several  government  policies. 

Ten  to  twelve  Politburo  Members  make  up  one  "team"  . Five  Policy 
Analysts  appear  before  the  Politburo,  each  explaining  and  advocating 
choices  on  these  government  policies.  They  are  joined  by  Data  Persons 
who  bolster  the  Analysts'  recommendations  with  supportive  evidence. 

Thus  the  five  Policy  Analysts  and  Data  Persons  form  another  set  of 
"teams".  The  teams  are  actually  in  competition  within  their  own 
ranks.  The  Politburo  interviews  the  presenters  of  policy  options, 
debates  their  value,  is  subject  to  "lobbying"  by  the  presenters, 
and  finally  "chooses"  a policy  to  pursue  by  voting  in  secret  ballots. 
The  Politburo  Member(s)  who  choose  the  "correct"  mix  of  policy  options 
will  win  the  game,  while  the  presenters  who  receive  the  most  votes  will 
also  win.  In  the  process  students  learn  some  of  the  important  economic 
and  political  decisions  which  currently  confront  the  Chinese  leadership 
Students  also  visualize  the  various  trends  and  directions  which  the  PRC 
may  follow. 
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II. 

GRADE  LEVEL  / TIME  ALLOTMEHT 

This  activity  is  designed  for  grade  10-12  high  school  students.  It 
is  appropriate  for  heterogeneously  grouped  students  in  courses  on 
world  civilizations,  cultures  or  history.  It  may  be  included  as 
an  enrichment  activity  or  a higher-order  thinking  experience  at 
the  culmination  of  a teaching  unit  on  China.  Some  background 
knowledge  of  Chinese  history  and  culture  is  a prerequisite  for 
understanding  the  context  of  the  simulation.  A two  or  three  week 
teaching  \init  on  China  will  normally  provide  sufficient  grounding 
for  students  to  participate  effectively  in  the  simulation. 

The  simulation  game  itself,  including  preparations  during  class 
and  assessment,  can  be  completed  in  three-to-f ive  class  periods 
or  approximately  three  hours.  One  feature  of  this  simulation  is 
its  flexibility,  since  the  teacher  may  decide  on  the  number  of 
policy  issues  to  be  included. 


III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SIMULATION 


A.  Game  Materials ; for  ease  of  handling,  the  role  cards  should  be 
mounted  on  heavy  stock  posterboard,  and  may  be  laminated  or  color- 
coded  so  that  they  are  suitable  for  display. 


1.  Rules  of  the  Game  (1) 

2.  Politburo  Member  Role  Cards  (12).  Each  Role  Card  identifies  an 
individual,  includes  a copy  of  a photograph,  and  provides  a brief 
biography  which  describes  his  age,  background,  and  tendency  to 
take  conservative  or  reform-minded  positions.  Data  is  current 
through  1996. 

3.  Presenter  Role  Cards  (5).  Each  Role  Card  identifies  a viewpoint 
on  government  policy  decisions.  It  includes  an  outline  of  the 
argument  which  the  Policy  Analyst  should  take,  and  recommenda- 
tions on  six  policy  choices.  The  Presenters'  viewpoints  (in 
order  of  most  conservative  to  most  reformist)  are: 

a)  Security  and  Self-Sufficiency,  in  which  nationalism  and 
isolationism  are  advocated  to  ward  off  the  dangers  of 
social  disintegration  and  political  chaos; 

b)  Communist  Party  Centralization,  in  which  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  maintains  centralized  control; 

c)  the  "Asian  Tiger"  Model,  in  which  areas  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  are  targeted  to  be  protected 
by  a government  managed  economy  while  the  state  main- 
tains social  controls; 

d)  Decentralization  and  Democratic  Socialism,  in  which  a 
pragmatic  and  regionalized  approach  replaces  a central- 
ized command  economy,  accompanied  by  compatible,  gradual  ^ 
loosening  of  social  and  political  controls; 

e)  Free  Market  Shock  Therapy,  in  which  a privatized,  for- 
profit  supply  and  demaind  economy  undergoes  a temporary 
shakedovm  before  revivifying,  while  a multi-party  polit- 
ical system  develops  simultaneously. 
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3 (Cont'd).  Each  Presenters'  Role  Card  provides  recommendations 
on  six  policy  issues: 

* Privatization  of  State  Owned  Enterprises  (SOE's) 

* Development  of  private  business  and  investment 

* Political  reform  and  the  role  of  political  parties 

* Dissident  voices  and  human  rights 

* Foreign  investment  and  influences 

* Hong  Kong's  autonomy  and  integration 

4.  Data  Person  Role  Cards  (5).  Each  Data  Person  provides  facts 
in  support  of  the  Presenter's  recommendations.  Thus  one  Pre- 
senter and  one  Data  Person  constitute  a partnership  in  advo- 
cating their  viewpoint.  Data  are  numbered  to  match  each 
recommendation,  though  often  more  than  one  fact  is  provided 
to  support  the  Presenter's  recommendations. 

5.  Ballots  (12).  Each  Politburo  Member  receives  a ballot  sheet, 
which  contains  enough  ballots  for  votes  on  all  six  policy  issues 
to  be  presented  and  debated.  Ballots  are  intended  to  keep  all 
Politburo  Members'  votes  secret. 

6.  Memos  (10  or  more).  These  sheets  are  used  for  written  communi- 
cation between  Presenters  and  Data  Persons  who  are  observing 
the  presentations  of  others,  and  who  wish  to  influence  a Polit- 
buro Member.  The  teacher/referee  acts  as  page  to  deliver  memos. 

7.  Student  Simulation  Evaluation  Form  (one  per  student).  Each 
student  completes  an  evaluation  as  a culmination  to  the  activity. 

B. - Teacher  Preparations 

1.  Mount  the  Role  Cards  onto  posterboard. 

2.  On  a ballot  select  the  "correct"  policy  choices.  The  teacher 
may  use  any  criteria  to  determine  which  choices  are  preferable. 
This  ballot  should  then  be  set  aside  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
simulation.  It  will  determine  the  Politburo  Member  winner(s). 

3.  Assign  the  roles.  Roles  may  be  randomly  chosen  or  assigned 
according  to  the  teacher's  criteria.  Note:  there  are  22  roles 
provided  in  this  simulation,  but  the  roles  are  adaptable  to 
classes  of  varying  sizes.  Each  Presenting  team  may  consist 

of  up  to  four  people  by  subdividing  the  six  issues. 

4.  Arrange  the  room.  The  Politburo  sits  in  a semicircle  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion  among  them- 
selves. Seats  for  Presenters  face  the  Politburo.  Seats  along 
the  sides  are  occupied  by  other  Presenters  and  Data  Persons. 

5.  Overview  the  simulation  with  students,  using  Rules  of  the  Game. 
Check  for  understanding  of  the  simulation  format,  as  well  as 
how  to  play  the  game  and  how  to  win. 
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IV. 

PLAYING  THE  GAME 


A.  Warm-Up  Phase  (15-25  minutes) 

1.  Politburo  Members  introduce  themselves  by  reading  Role  Cards 

aloud.  Each  Politburo  Member  also  announces  his  version  of 
the  completion  of  these  sentences:  "What  I like  about  China's 

recent  development  is...."  and  "What  I don't  like  is  ....". 
Although  there  are  no  "correct"  answers  to  these  statements » 
they  give  each  Politburo  Member  a chance  to  "get  a feel"  for 
the  role  and  to  relate  it  realistically  to  past  learning. 

2.  The  Politburo  chooses  a Chairman.  It  may  be  Jiang  Zemin,  but 
his  leadership  role  is  not  mandatory . The  Chairman  acts  as 
moderator  of  the  Politburo. 

3.  If  time  remains,  the  Politburo  may  familiarize  itself  with  the 
issues  by  perusing  the  Ballot  sheets. 

4.  Meanwhile,  in  another  place  the  Presenters  and  Data  Persons  con- 
fer to  organize  their  plan  for  presentation.  Presenters  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  Role  Cards  as  a foundation  only,  to  em- 
bellish their  recommendations  and  to  communicate  their  views 
convincingly.  Data  Persons  are  encouraged  to  be  creative  in 
forcefully  elucidating  their  data.  Role  Cards  should  not  merely 
be  read  aloud,  since  they  are  competing  to  win  the  g^e  by  con- 
vincing Poltburo  Members  to  accept  their  recommendations.  The 
order  of  presentations  is  determined  randomly  for  each  issue. 

5.  The  teacher  should  first  assist  the  Politburo  to  begin,  then 
facilitate  the  Presenter-Data  Person  conferences.  Encourage 
notes  and  highlighting  on  the  Role  Cards , planning  an  outline 
for  presentations,  and  the  inclusion  of  relevant  data  at  the 
optimal  moments. 

B.  Presentation  Phase  (20-30  minutes  per  issue) 

1.  Each  team  of  Policy  Analysts  appears  before  the  Politburo. 

They  identify  themselves  by  placing  their  Role  Cards  in  view. 
They  present  their  arguments,  recommendation(s)  and  data. 

2.  Politburo  Members  may  question  Policy  Analysts.  The  teacher/ 
referee  may  limit  the  question  period. 

3.  Other  Presenters  may  observe  but  may  not  speak.  They  may  send 
memos  to  Politburo  Members,  either  to  individuals  or  to  all  by 
indicating  the  recipients  on  the  memo  sheets.  The  page  (teach- 
er) delivers  memos,  screening  dilatory  messages. 

4.  The  Chairman  (or  teacher/ref ereee)  calls  for  votes  on  each  issue 
after  a cycle  of  presentations  and  questions.  Ballots  are  cast 
and  held  by  the  teacher/referee  until  the  conclusion  of  this 
phase. 
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5.  The  cycle  of  presentations,  questioning,  discussion  and  votes 
is  repeated  for  each  policy  issue.  The  number  of  issues  may 
be  limited  by  the  teacher/referee  because  of  time  constraints. 

6.  Short  Version:  if  time  is  severely  limited,  several  recommen-  ^ 

dations  may  be  ccmabined  into  a single  presentation,  with  several 
votes  following  the  cycle  of  presentations.  The  result  is  a 
faster,  but  more  superficial  simulation. 

C.  Concluding  Phase  (15-30  niinutes) 

1.  Count  the  ballots.  The  chosen  recommendation  on  each  issue 
determines  the  "winner"  among  the  Presenter-Data  Person  part- 
nerships. The  partnership  which  wins  the  most  votes  is  dec 
lared  the  geune  winner.  The  teacher's  predetenained  selection 
of  corrsct  choicss  is  inatchsd  against  th©  Politburo  M©iob6rs 
voting  record  to  determine  which  Politburo  Member  voted  most 

• correctly"  in  order  to  be  declared  the  game  s winner* 

2.  Debriefing.  The  following  topics  should  be  discussed: 

* effective  role  playing 

* factors  which  influenced  the  decision-making  process 

* summaries  of  the  Policy  Analysts  * viewpoints 

* introduction  of  the  Student  Simulation  Evaluation  Form 
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CHINA  CHOOSES-RULES  OP  THE  GAME 


This  is  a simulation  game.  You  will  be  playxng  the  rol^  of  a Chinese 
government  official  who  must  make  critical  decisions  about  your  coun- 
try's future  development.  How  well  you  play  your  role  and  the  deci- 
sions you  make  will  determine  who  wins  the  simulation  game. 


Roles 


There  are  three  different  roles.  First,  there  are  Politbu^  Members. 
They  make  the  key  decisions  about  China's  development.  Some  are  old, 
othLs  young;  some  are  very  traditional,  others 

are  strongly  Communist,  others  more  pragmatic.  The  Politburo  Mem^r 
who  makes  the  best  choices  will  win  the  game.  Second,  there  are  at 
least  five  Policy  Presenters.  They  have  strong  viewpoints  and  will 
argue  to  convince  the  Politburo  Members  to  adopt  their  recommendations. 

Their  viewpoints  include; 

*the  Asian  Tiger  "Targeted"  development  model 
*the  Communist  Party  Centralized  control  approach 
*the  plan  for  Decentralization  and  Democratic  Socialism 
*the  Free  Market  Shock  Therapy  plan 
*the  Security  and  Self-Sufficiency  plan 
You  will  learn  more  about  these  viewpoints  as  the  game  proceeds. 

Third,  there  are  at  least  five  Data  Persons , each  in  partnership  with 
a Policy  Presenter.  They  provide  facts  which  support  the  Presenter. 
Together  they  try  to  convince  the  Politburo  to  vote  for  their  recom 
mendations.  The  Presenter  and  Data  Person  partnership  which  wins  the 
votes  for  the  most  recommendations  will  win  the  game.  There  is  also 
a Referee  to  help  with  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  keep  order  and  to 
count  votes.  Decisions  of  the  Referee  are  final. 


Playing  the  Game 

Time  will  be  alloted  for  all  players  to  prepare  their  roles  and  view- 
points. Then  the  Presenters  and  Data  Persons  will  meet  with  the  Polit- 
buro, to  try  to  convince  its  members  to  vote  for  their  viewpoints. 
Other  teams  will  offer  competing  recommendations.  Each  may  be  ques 
tioned  and  must  defend  its  viewpoint  and  recommendations.  Other 
partnerships  of  Presenters  and  Data  Persons  may  observe  and  try  to 
also  influence  Politburo  Members  by  sending  them  written  Then 

the  Politburo  will  vote  for  one  of  the  recommendations.  There 
several  rounds,  as  each  recommendation  is  presented,  discissed  and 

voted  upon. 

Winning  the  Game 


When  the  ballots  are  counted,  each  Politburo  Member  receives  one 
point  for  making  the  correct  choice  as  predetermined  by  the  Referee 
The  Politburo  Member  who  comes  closest  to  the  Refereee's  correct 
ballot  wins.  The  partnerships  of  Presenters  and  Data  Persons  re 
ceive  one  point  each  time  their  viewpoint^ wins  a vote.  The  part 
nership  with  the  most  accepted  recommendations  wins. 

There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  game  and  write 
about  China's  choices. 


Good  Luck! 
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Born  1942 
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JrNTAO  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo  Standing  Committee;  Secretary  of  Tibet  Autonomous 
Region  CCP;  Deputy  for  Guizhou  Province  to  the  7th  NPC 


Bom  in  Anhui  in  1942,  Hu  graduated  from  Qinghua  University  in  1965.  In  1987,  Hu 
became  the  Secretary  of  the  CCP  Guizhou  Provincial  Comminee,  and  in  1988,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  CCP's  Tibet  Autonomous  Regional  Comnuttee.  Hu  was  the  first  Tibet  Party 
Secretary  not  to  have  come  from  the  military.  A member  of  the  12th  and  13th  CCP  Centri 
Committees,  Hu  was  appointed  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  CCP-CC  Politburo  at  the  Party's 
14th  Congress  in  October  1992,  becoming  its  youngest  member.  He  is  also  currently  the  youngest 
provincial  governor  in  China. 
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Jiang  Zemin 

(jeeyahng) 
Born  1926 


President;  General 
Secretary; 
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JTANG  ZEMIN  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo 
President,  PRC;  Chairman,  CCP  Military 


Standing  Committee;  General  Secreury,  CCP-CC; 
Commission;  Chairman,  State  Central  Military 


.vas  bom  in  Jiangau  in  1926,  In  addition  to  numerous 

:reh“n:^rm“  Vmm  i9Ci979T:"^^  » 

meCrLpo^s  =.=ctronics  m^str,-  to  become  .If- 

fenos™  to  be  mnexible  '^SfoTL  o^tfX 

Apnl  1989.  Instrumental  m the  dismissal  of  Qm  Benli  P actions 

journal,  Shanghai’s  World  Fconomic  J'^L^CCP  at  a meTting  of  the  Central  Committee 

during  the  turmoil.  He  became  general  secretary  of  the  CCP  at  a meeting  or  m 

lafe  ;une  *at  ,ear.  ;,»g 

Of  the  Politburo  and  chairman  of  the  Miliur>-  Commission  of  die  CCP-CC.  At  the  Natio 
celebration  of  the  United  Nations.. 
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LI  PENG  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo  Standing  Committee;  Premier 

Bom  in  1928  in  Sichuan  Province  and  the  "adopted"  son  of  Zhou  Enlai,  Li  is  an  electrical 
engineer  who  spent  the  years  1948-54  studying  at  the  Moscow  Power  Institute.  After  1955,  he 
served  successively  as  deputy  chief  engineer  of  the  Northeast  China  Electrical  Power 
Administration,  director  of  the  Fuxin  Power  Plant  in  Liaoning  Province,  and  director  of  the  Beijing 
Electrical  Power  Administration.  Li  became  a vice  minister  of  Electric  Power  in  1980;  the  ne.xt 
year  he  wcis  appointed  minister.  In  March  1982,  when  his  ministry  was  merged  with  the  Ministry 
of  Water  Conservancy,  Li  became  a vice  minister  in  the  new  ministry.  He  was  made  a vice 
premier  in  1983. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  June  1985,  Li  w as  appointed  head 
of  the  new'  body,  now  known  as  the  State  Education  Commission.  Li  travelled  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  July  1985,  during  the  state  visit  of  then  President  Li  Xiaruiian.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Politburo  in  September  1985.  In  1987  at  the  13th  Party  Congress  he  was  elected  to  the 
Politburo  Standmg  Committee  and  named  acting  premier,  a position  which  wcis  later  confirmed  at 
the  7th  NPC  m April  1988.  Also  at  the  7th  NPC,  Li  was  named  minister-in-charge  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Restructuring  the  Economic  System. 

Generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  China's  top  leaders,  Li  was  one  of 
the  principle  targets  of  pro-democracy  demonstrations  during  the  spring  of  1989.  Confronted  with 
mounting  unrest,  Li,  backed  by  senior  leaders  within  the  Party,  imposed  martial  law  and  ordered 


PLA  troops  into  Beijing.  One  of  the  key  figures  behind  the  suppression  of  the  movement,  Li  is 
regarded  as  the  front  man  for  the  Party's  hard-line  faction  but  the  amount  of  power  he  actually  has 
is  unclear.  In  October  1992,  Li  w as  re-elected  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo. 
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Li  Riiiluian 

(lee) 

Born  1934 

Chiiirnwii  ol  Chinese 
People’s  Political 
Consultative  Coni ei cnee 
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mpiHHUAK  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo  Suodirrg  Comrnmee  arui  Secremria.;  Chairmarr, 

Chiiiese  People’s  Political  Cousulutive  Coc*ren«  Coittiriunist  Parts  iu  1959  after 

Li  was  bom  irt  Tiartjiu  to  1934.  He  joined  *e  Chnese  Lo^  ^ 

working  as  a construction  worker  in  the  eijing  m committee  and  secretars-general  of  its 

he  served  as  the  Company’s  deputy  From  1979  until  1981 

timber  ptot.  In  the  early  '^'  ' “euri^t  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Commumst 

19*2,  U w.  ele^  f at  the  13th  Party  Congress  was 

He  was  elected  a “’"7'  “f  *'  Party  Committee  and  named  to  the  Pol.tburo. 

both  promoted  to  secretary  of  the  1 ^ china-%%atchers  as  a real  comer. 

Li  is  very  energetic  with  an  outgoing  pe  t>  political  shake-up  that 

In  the  wake  of  the  crackdown  on  nation-wide  Politburo  and  to  the 

followed.  Li  was  promoted  both  to  the  ^“e 

Central  Committee  Secretariat  at  a Congress.  In  March, 

Standing  Committee  of  the  People’s  Political  ConsulUtive  Conference  at  the  Na- 

1993  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Chinese  People  s roiiuca 

tional  People’s  Congress. 
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Born  1936 
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LI  TIERING  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo;  Minister,  State  Commission  for  Restructuring  the 

Economy;  State  Councilor  ■ r-u  u 

Li,  one  of  the  vounger  generation  of  Chinese  leaders,  was  bom  in  1936  in  Changsha, 

Hunan  Province.  Li*  graduated  from  the  physics  department  of  Charles  University  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1961  and  served  in  a number  of  technical  and  administrative  posts  ui  his  field 
(electronic  engineering)  through  the  1960's  and  1970's,  In  1979,  he  was  made  an  alternate  member 
of  the  CCP-CC;  he  achieved  full  membership  in  September  1985.  In  1987,  he  was  elected  to  the 
CCP-CC  Politburo  and  at  the  7th  NPC  in  April  1988  he  was  selected  to  the  post  of  minister-in- 
charge  of  the  State  Education  Commission.  At  the  14th  Congress  of  the  CCP  in  October  1992,  Li 
was  re-elected  to  the  Politburo,  and  in  March  of  1993,  he  was  appointed  to  his  current  position  of 
Minister  of  the  State  Commission  for  Restructuring  the  Economy. 
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Liu  Huaqing 

(ieeyo) 

Born  1916 

Vice  Chairman,  Parly 
Military  Commission 
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Tin  HUAOING  Member  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo,  CCP-CC;  Vice-chairman, 
otl  Fo^r  Member,  CCP-Cemr.1  Ad.so.  Com^ssron, 

Member,  Central  Militar)*  Commission  it  * ■ ^ rvT  in  1929  ioined  the  Red 

u.  W3S  boy  >’>  war-r^e  Chinese 

Army  a year  later,  arid  in  1935  joined  m ° Southern  Hubei,  Plains,  and 

Cwil  War  Liu  “1 

Southwest  China  Military  Commands  In  19  , g 

in  Uningrad  and  remmed  con^ssions 

appointed  the  commander  of  the  f After  being  the  deputy  secretary-general 

Congm^s^^^^^^  appointed  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CCP- 

CC,  becoming  its  only  military  member. 


Peng  Zhen 
(pahng) 

Born  1902 
Vice  Chairman, 
NPC  Standing 
Committee 


PENG  ZHEN  Member,  Standing  Comminee  of  Presidium  of  the  13th  Parn-  Congress 

Peng,  bom  in  1902  in  Shaaxi  Province,  has  been  a major  figure  in  the  CCP  since  the  early 
1940s  and  was  mayor  of  Beijing  from  1951  to  1966.  He  also  played  a key  role  in  developing 
relations  with  foreign  communist  parties  in  the  late  1950s.  Peng  was  among  the  few  people  singled 
out  as  one  of  Mao's  "close  comrades-in-arms"-until  the  Cultural  Revolution.  An  early  victim  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  Peng  reemerged  in  1979  and  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  NPC 
Standing  Comminee  at  the  second  session  of  the  5th  NPC.  Concurrently,  he  became  a member  of 
the  Politburo  and  was  elected  director  of  the  State  Legal  Commission  of  the  NPC,  which  was 
responsible  for  drafting  China's  first  legal  code.  The  code,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1980,  is  considered  a vital  part  of  China's  modernization  program.  Peng  relinquished  this  latter 
position  to  Xi  Zhongxun  in  1981.  In  1983  he  became  chairman  of  the  Si.xth  NTC  Standmg 
Committee.  Peng  lost  all  of  his  part>'  posts  at  the  13th  Part>-  Congress  in  October  1987  and  gave 
up  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  NPC  Standing  Committee  to  Wan  Li  in  the  spring  of  1988. 
Despite  his  retirement  from  formal  positions  of  power,  Peng  continues  to  exert  influence  over  the 
direction  of  policv  in  China,  playing  a behind-the-scenes  role  in  the  crackdown  on  pro-democracy 
demonstrators  on  June  4,  1989. 
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Qiao  Shi 

(cheeyow) 

Born  1924 
Chairman,  National 
People’s  Congress 


QIAO  SHI  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo  Standing  Committee;  Member,  CCP-CC  Secretariat; 
Secretar\',  Central  Discipline  Inspection  Commission;  Secretary,  Political  and  Legal  Commission; 
Chairman,  National  People's  Congress 

Qiao  joined  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  Shanghai  in  1940  when  he  was  16.  Four 
years  later  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  students'  movement  in  Shanghai.  From  1954 
through  1962  Qiao  worked  on  the  industrial  front  as  a technical  division  chief  of  the  largest  iron 
and  steel  enterprise  in  China,  Anshan  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  and  later  as  director  of  the  Design 
Institute  of  the  Jiuquan  Iron  and  Steel  Company  in  Gansu  Province. 

In  1963  Qiao  was  transferred  to  the  International  Liaison  Department  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee  and  worked  there  until  1982  when  he  became  a member  of 
the  CCP-CC  and  an  alternate  member  of  its  Secretariat.  Qiao  was  elected  both  a member  of  the 
Politburo  and  secretary  of  the  Political  and  Legal  Committee  under  the  CCP-CC  in  1985. 
Appointed  vice  premier  of  the  State  Council  in  1986,  he  retained  that  post  until  the  7th  NPC  in 
April  1988.  At  the  13th  Party  Congress  in  October  1988,  he  was  named  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Politburo  and  Secretary  of  the  Central  Discipline  Inspection  Commission,  and 
advisorv'  body  that  plays  a watchdog  role  against  corruption.  He  plays  a leading  role  in  security 
issues. 

While  Qiao's  position  within  the  Part}’  remained  unaffected  by  the  shake-up  following  the 
suppression  of  pro-democracy  demonstrations  in  June  1989,  Qiao's  political  inclinations  remain 
unclear.  Some  political  analysts  align  him  with  moderate  elements  within  the  Party,  while  others 
view  him  as  a protege  of  old-guard  conservatives  like  Chen  Yun  and  Peng  Zhen.  In  October,  1992, 
Qiao  was  re-elected  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo  at  the  14th  Congress  of  the  CCP- 
CC.  At  the  National  People's  Congress  in  late  March  1993  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  People's  Congress. 

Qiao  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Communist  Parties  in  various  countries.  He  sometimes 
reads  books  in  English. 
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Qian  Qichen 

(cheeyen) 

Born  192R 
Vice  Premier; 
Minister  Foreign 
Affairs 
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OUN  OICHEN  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo;  Vice  Premier;  Minister,  Ministr>’  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

Bom  in  Shanghai  in  1928,  Qian  joined  the  Communist  Part>’  in  1942.  He  was  involved  in 
Shanghai’s  underground  student  movement  and  with  the  newspaper  Da  Gong  Bao  until  Liberation 
in  1949,  Qian  then  became  a key  figure  in  Shanghai’s  Communist  Youth  League.  In  1953,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Youth  League  after  which  he  steadily  grew  in  power  and 
prominence.  From  1954-1955,  he  studied  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  began  his  diplomatic  career  as 
second  secretary  and  counsellor  in  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Thereafter  until  1977,  he 
served  successively  as  deputy'  director  of  the  Ministry*  of  Higher  Education  and  ambassador  to 
Guinea  and  Guinea-Bassau.  Appointed  director  of  the  Information  Department  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry'  in  1977  (China's  first  foreign  ministry  spokesman),  Qian  advanced  to  vice  minister  in 
1982  and,  ultimately,  minister  in  1988.  From  1982-1988,  he  was  the  vice  minister  responsible  for 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  headed  the  delegation  in  1987  when  the  border  talks  with 
Moscow  resumed.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  12th  and  13th  Central  Committees  of  the  CCP. 
In  April  1991,  he  was  appointed  state  councilor.  At  the  14th  Congress  in  October  1992,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Politburo  of  the  CCP-CC.  In  March  1993  he  was  elected  vice  premier  of  China  at 
the  National  People’s  Congress. 

Qian  has  visited  the  United  States  several  times;  his  English  is  excellent. 


Ron^  YiRen 

Born  1042 


Member  of 
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RONG  YTRJEN  Vice  President;  Former  President  and  Managing  Director,  China  International 
Trust  and  Investment  Corporation  (CITIC) 

A former  Shanghai  industrialist  and  still  a "capitalist,"  Rong  was  made  vice  mayor  of 
Shanghai  in  1954  and  served  as  vice  minister  of  the  Ministry  of  Textile  Industries  from  1959  to 
1966.  He  dropped  from  sight  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  surfaced  again  in  1972  during 
Nixon's  visit  to  China. 

Rong  was  appointed  to  his  position  at  CITIC  in  July  1979  and  has  made  many  trips  to  the 
U.S.  since  then,  taking  part  in  banking  and  investment  conferences.  In  March,  1993  he  resigned 


Wu  Bangguo 

(woo) 

Born  1941 
Shanghai  parly 
secretary;  member 
of  Secretariat 
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WU  BANGGUO  Member,  CCP-CC  Politburo;  Vice-Premier;  Member,  CCP-CC  Secretanat; 

former  secretary  of  CCP  Shanghai  Municipal  Committee 

Wu  was  bom  in  1941  in  Anhui  Province,  grew  up  in  Beijing,  and  joined  the  CCP  in  1964. 
From  1960  to  1967  he  studied  eneineenna  in  the  Radio  and  Electronics  Department  of  Omehua 
University.  Follouing  graduation  he  worked  as  a technician,  section  head,  and  deputy  managing 
director  at  various  electronics  factories  in  Shanghai.  From  1981  to  1983  he  served  as  deputy  Party- 
secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Telecommunications  Industrial  Bureau.  In  1983  Wu  became  a Standing 
Committee  member  of  the  CCP  Shan.ghai  Municipal  Committee  and  Party  secretary  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Commission,  in  1985  deputy  secretary  of  the  CCP  Shanghai  Municipal 
Committee,  and  in  1988  head  of  the  Leading  Group  for  Restructuring  the  Political  System.  In 
1991  he  succeeded  Zhu  Rongji  as  secretary  of  the  CCP  Shanghai  Municipal  Committee.  Wu  was 
an  alternate  member  of  the  12th  and  13th  CCP  CC  and  is  a member  of  the  14th  CCP  CC.  He  was 
elected  vice-premier  in  March  1995  and  is  now  the  youngest  among  the  six  vice-premiers. 

When  he  was  Shanghai  Party  Secretary,  Wu  stressed  the  need  for  the  city  to  integrate  its 
development  with  that  of  the  rest  of  China.  Although  Wu  spent  his  whole  career  in  Shanghai,  he  is 
believed  to  have  strong  support  at  the  Center.  As  vice-premier,  he  is  in  charge  of  industrial 
production  and  state-owned  enterprise  reform. 


Zhu  Rongji 

(joo) 

Born  1928 
First  Vice  Premier 
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8X, 


7HT1  RONGJI  Member.  CCP-CC  Politbur.;  Standing  Committee;  Vice  Premier;  Secretary-. 

Shanghai  Communist  Party;  former  Governor,  China  , . . ■ 

^ Zhu  was  bom  in  1928  in  Changsha.  Tt^man  Provmce  and  completed  his  sewndaiy 
education  there.  In  1947.  he  entered  Qinghua  University  m Beijing.  After  graduatmg  m 1931 
spent  over  thirty  years  working  for  the  Sute  Planning  and  Economic  commissions.  Initial  y 
denounced  dun^g  L "Anti-rightist"  Campaign  in  1957.  little  is  known 

he  was  identified  as  the  director  of  the  Technical  Transformation  Bureau  under  the  Sute  Econormc 
Commission  (SEC).  In  1983.  he  was  promoted  to  vice  minister  of  the  SEC. 

Zhu  became  Mayor  of  Shanghai  in  April  1988.  after  serving  for  three  months  as  secre^ 
of  the  city's  Municipal  Party  Committee  of  the  CCP.  In  August  1989.  he  was  appomted  secretary 

of  the  Shanghai  Communist  Party.  ^ At  thp  14th 

In  April  1991,  Zhu  was  appointed  vice  premier  and  moved  to  Beiju^.  At  tne  i 

Congress  of  the  CCP-CC,in  October  1992.  he  was  appointed  to  Ae 

Politburo.  In  March  1993  Zhu  was  elected  vice  premier  of  China  at  the 

Congress  He  lacks  a deep  party  base  and  has  spent  his  career  largely  in  the  economic  Md 

planLg  bureaucracy.  But  he  is  seen  as  the  most  pragmatic  of  all  the  Politburo  members  and  has 

the  backing  of  Deng  Xiaoping.  d , erw  mPorMn  Julv  1993 

Zhu  assumed  the  position  of  governor  of  the  People  s Bank  of  Chma  (PBOC)  m July 

He  initiated  a 16-point  austerity  plan  in  order  to  cool  down  the 

some  centralized  control  over  economic  activity,  particularly  expen  Jtures  and  mvestment. 

1995  he  was  replaced  as  governor  of  the  PBOC  by  his  deputy,  Dai  Xi^glong. 

A tall  man  svith  a commanding  presence,  Zhu  is  very  forthright,  aggressive,  ^d  relates 
foreigners  very  well.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  July  of  1990  ^ 
Committee-sponsored  delegation  of  mayors.  He  understands  English  and  speaks  quite  well, 

though  prefers  to  use  interpreters. 
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CHINA  CHOOSES  BALLOT  FORM 


ROLE  NAME  

ISSUE  

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 


ROLE  NAME  

ISSUE  

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 


ROLE  NAME 

ISSUE  

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 
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ROLE  NAME  

ISSUE 

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 


ROLE  NAME  - 

ISSUE  ' 

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 


ROLE  NAME  

ISSUE 

I vote  for  (circle  one  only): 

* Asian  Tiger  Model 

* Communist  Party  Centralization 

* Decentralization  & Socialism 

* Free  Market  Shock  Therapy 

* Security  & Self-  Sufficiency 


CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIHULATION.  . 


YOUR  ROLE:  PRESENTER 

YOUR  POSITION:  THE  SINGAPORE  "ASIAN  TIGER"  MODEL 


YOUR  ARGUMENT: 


China's  econoay  is  too  underdeveloped  to  co^^e  openly 
the  developed  nations.  buT  too  stagnant  under  Cto^is*.  The 
govenunent  should  select  a few  "target  industries  . and  subsidise 
the.  to  crate  a "world-class"  source  of  wealth 

growth.  Working  with  private  entrepeneurs.  do^stic  and  foreign, 

the  government  can  provide  a protected  and  “Jf 

for  this  "targeted  economy",  much  as  Japan  did  after  WW  II. 

Political  disrupeions  can  only  retard  this  “‘*^baos 

must  be  meticulously  controlled  to  prevent  a drift  toward  chaos. 

Recommendation  t 1 

The  state  has  undertaken  too  much  in  owning  its  many  “ 

are  often  inefficient.  The  best  ones  should  be  nurtured  by  g » 

which  can  provide  funds  for  advanced  technology,  high  grade  work 
^^ieJo^L?  loans.  But  they  are  best  run  for  profit  by 
ventures.  Areas  such  as  textiles,  small  appliances,  toys 

products  could  become  target  industries  in  which  China  would  seek  to  excel. 

Reconmendat  ion  # 2 

competition,  other  sectors  of  the  economy  should  be  traded  off  to  foreign 

investors,  native  entrepeneurs  or  joint  ventures. 

Recommendation  t 3 

Social  order  and  tranquility  are  Important  If  the 

irjo  improve  vl.lbly  Bn.lne.aea  should  provide  ‘L“uh 

has  offered  less  efficiently  '^'^itrr'p^hunin^en^^ 

care  and  education  as  fringe  benefits  for  workers.  The  eovem- 

facilities  and  entertainment.  codes,  from  llmltlne 

“!ltl“l"cn“ltrtrcr°aS;g  »n  le.d  and  disruptive  public  behaviors. 

Recommendation  #4 

A.  atmosphere  of  harmony  conducive  to  riLo%Tf“ubU;  dialoeie! 

upheaval,  may  be  tolerated  only  r.  bel^g  ”o  poUtlcal  dissent 

Tn  China  the  first  priority  must  be  economic  well  d g,  f 

i^uu  Je  dUruprive'  State  control  of  the  media  «1U  promote  harmony. 

Recommendation  # 5 

St  ..1  U 1 f ^v-f.s^d.  Is  essentail  to  China's  developing  economy.  A rush 

A favorable  balance  of  3 „oung  and  developing  economy.  So  key 

of  foreign  investment  would  crush  cnina  s young  rwvlq,  state- 

omy  would  be  free  to  foreign  interests. 

Recommendation  # 6 . - 

Hong  Kong's  shipping  industry  is  a -rget .Jhina ^should ^en^ou^ 

our  coast  in  order  to  protect  P^®  Taiwan's.  By  stressing  economic  co-operation 

China  should  also  link  J*"®  the  goal’ of  reunification  is  more  approachable, 

and  minimizing  political  differences,  b 
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BEST COPY  AVAILABLE 


ASIAN  TIGER 


SINGAPORE  MODEL 


CHIHA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


YOUR  ROLE:  DATA  PERSON 

YOUR  POSITION:  THE  SINGAPORE  "ASIAN  TIGER"  MODEL 

YOUR  DATA:  supports  the  view  that  China’s  economy  is  relatively  weak,  and 

therefore  needs  the  protect topis t pplicies  of  a strong  central 
government.  A few  sectors  of  the  economy  should  receive  most 
government  attention  as  "Target  Industries" . These  should  be 
subsidized  in  joint  ventures  between  the  government  and  private 
investors.  This  deliberate  favoitism  will  create  a few  "world 
class"  industries*  A strict  government  policy  to  keep  an  orderly 
society  is  imperative  during  the  transition. 

Data  # lA 

China's  labor  force  is  the  largets  in  the  world,  and  is  fairly  well-educated. 

Data  IB 

China  is  the  world's  # 1 producer  of  textiles,  grains  and  toys.  But  the  large 
population  requires  wheat  to  be  imported. 

Data  1C 

The  Asian  Tigers  of  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  have  found 
market  niches  in  electronics,  toys,  automobiles,  shipping  and  banking,  which 
have  driven  their  economies  to  considerable  success. 

Data  #2A 

South  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan  and  Singapore  have  managed  economies.  The  economic 
policies  of  the  government  are  favorable  toward  targeted  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Data  2B 

Per  capita  income  as  part  of  GDP,  (US$)  2500  (U.S.  21,000).  Chinese  GNP-  7 trillion 
(D.S.-  $70  trillion) 

Data  # 3A 

One  political  party  has  controlled  the  Japanese  Diet  in  all  but  2 of  years  since 
WW  II.  One  political  party  has  controlled  Korean  and  Singapore  governments  for 
last  20  years. 

Data  3B 

Singapore's  strict  laws  on  loitering,  littering,  jaywalking,  petty  crime  and 
vandalism  have  virtually  eliminated  those  nuisances.  Caning  is  a legal  penalty. 

Data  # 4A 

Violent  political  expression,  such  as  the  Om  Shin  Ricio  terrorist  attack  in  Japan, 
are  stunning  exceptions  in  the  Asian  Rim  countries,  which  have  the  lowest  crime 
rates  in  the  world. 

Data  4B 

Political  demonstrations  in  South  Korea  and  Singapore  are  limited  by  law  in  size, 
duration  and  content. 

(■ 

Data  #5  n 

Jhina  now  has  a trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  (bet%^e^  10-38  billion).  Discrepancy 
exists  over  counting  Hong  Kong,  whose  shipping  capacity  (bottoms)  is  # 1 in  the  world. 


ASIAN  TIGER 
SINGAPORE  MODEL 


CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SiMULATKNi 


TOUR  ROLEt  PRESENTER 

YOUR  POSITION:  COMMUNIST  PARTY  CENTRALIZATKMI 

TOUR  ARGUMENT:  Conniunist  Paty  control  of  China* 8 developincnt  is  essential.  The  Party 

led  the  revolution,  and  remains  the  great  vehicle  to  achieve  a classless 
society.  The  ultimate  goal  of  socialism  has  not  changed.  Deng  Xiaoping 
understood  that  using  market  forces  and  some  private  enterprise  to  keep 
the  economy  growing  is  justified.  The  CCP  is  China  s best  hope  for 
improving  living  standards  and  maintaining  political  stability- 

Recommendation  # I 

We  must  maintain  State  owned  Enterprises  (SOE's),  which  can  be  made  to  run  more  efficiently 
if  managers  adopt  more  incentives  for  workers.  Innovatios  such  as  bonus  plans,  vacations, 
housing  upgrades,  retraining  programs,  promotion  from  within  and  better  trianed  managers 
all  can  work.  SOE's  are  non-exploiting,  and  provide  needed  benefits  for  workers. 

Recomsendation  # 2 

Somffprivatization  on  a rather  small  scale  is  acceptable.  Deng  has  said,  "To  get  rich 
is  glorious",  but  not  at  the  expense  of  others.  High  moral  standards  set  by  the  CCP 
should  serve  as  models  for  the  people. 

Recommendation  # 3 

Social  conscience  is  China's  strongets  asset,  so  the  CCP  must  continue  to  promote 
socialist  idealism,  encourage  public  service  and  publicly  applaud  actions  which 
••serve  the  people",  as  Chairman  Mao  has  urged.  So  elections  at  local  levels  need 
not  stress  Party  membership,  but  should  give  leadership  to  those  whom  the  local 
population  trusts.  At  higher  levels  Party  cadres,  re-educated  in  CCP  schools, 
will  increasingly  be  the  more  qualified  people. 

Recomnendation  # 4 

There  will  always  be  a few  Capitalist  Readers  and  counterrevolutionaries.  We  shall 
never  cease  to  try  to  re-educate  them  also,  although  it  may  require  a long  time  and 
necessitate  their  removal  from  the  general  society,  lest  they  contaminate  our  youth. 

So  while  we  should  allow  foreign  ideas  and  influences  to  filter  into  China,  we  must 
keep  up  our  moral  standards,  and  not  become  decadent  and  sleazy  by  allowing  free 
reign  to  any  and  all  foreign  provocations. 

Reconmendation  # 5 

But  we  should  encourage  foreign  investment  to  help  our  growing  economy,  especially 
in  areas  of  new  technology,  telecommunications  and  scientific  research.  Still,  we 
should  keep  firm  controls  on  when  and  where  it  gains  a foothold.  Complex  licensing 
processes  and  customs  barriers  are  to  our  advantage  in  channeling  foreign  investment. 

Reconmendation  # 6 

Hong  Kong  is  a ready  and  excellent  source  for  channeling  foreign  investment  and 
expertise  into  needed  development.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  honor  the  Basic  Law 
which  maintains  Hong  Kong's  separate  economic  and  political  systems,  but  which 
recognizes  the  primacy  of  Beijing  outside  of  the  territory. . 
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C(MMUNI ST  PARTY 
CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 


CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


TOUR  WOlLEi  DATA  PERS(HI 

YOUR  POSITION:  COOIUNIST  PARTY  CENTRALIZATION 

YOUR  DATA:  Supports  the  successes  of  the  Chinese  Conmiunist  Party  and  points  toward 
maintaining  continued  centralized  control  of  the  economy  and  political 
activities* 


Data  # lA 

SOE's  employ  55X  of  our  industrial  worker  population.  They  provide  insurances, 
retirement  pensions,  vacations,  housing  and  educational  payments. 

Data  IB:  The  Management  Responsibility  System  decollectivized  farms,  made 
factories  accountable  for  profits,  and  created  a worker  bonus/penalty  code. 

Data  # 2A 

Family  business  employing  up  to  seven  people  are  not  taxed. 

Data  2B 

Government  sets  prices  for  staples:  grains,  mineral  ores,  domestic  transport, 
some  durable  goods;  farmers'  markets  and  consumer  goods  are  free  market  items. 

Data  # 3A 

Model  Businesses  are  recognized  with  placques  and  promoted  in  the  media,  when 
they  are  cited  for  efficient  services  at  fair  prices. 

Data  #3B 

The  Spiritual  Civilization  Campaign  teaches  Socialist  ethics  in  school  curric- 
ulum, cultural  activities,  and  media  campaigns.  It  warns  against  corruption, 
moral  decay  and  greedy  excessive  materialism.  It  emphasizes  the  role  of  CCP 
in  addressing  social  problems,  and  stresses  traditional  Confucian  values  of 
respect  for  family,  elders,  traditions  and  authority. 


Data  # 4A 

There  are  fewer  than  30  criminals  still  in  custody  from  the  Tienamin  Square 
conspiracy. 

Data  4B 

CCP  membership  is  not  required  to  hold  political  office.  Approximately  15X 
of  the  Chinese  population  holds  Part  membership. 


Data  4C 

Drug  dealers  face  capital  punishment.  Prostitution  is  a problem  in  large 
cities  where  many  foreigners  visit. 

Data  4D 


Internet  access  is  currently  being  established  through  universities,  government 
agencies  and  in  large  businesses.  Widespread  access  will  take  at  least  20  years. 


Data  # 5 

Special  Economic  Zones  (SEZ)  were  established  in  1979  to  bring  in  foreign  investment 
They  are  located  in  coastal  areas  near  large,  cities.  They  give  tax  breaks,  land 
rentals,  and  expedited  market  access  to  businesses  chartered  to  operate  there. 


Data  # 6 

“The  Basic  Law  guarantees  Hong  Kong's 
autonomy  for  50  years. 


present  systems  of  political  and  economic 
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COMMUNIST  PARTY 
CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 
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CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


YOUR  ROLE:  PRESENTER 

YOUR  POSITION:  DECENTRALIZATION  & DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALISM 


YOUR  ARGUMENT: 


Modifications  to  Marxist  ideology  has  occurred  in  many  places  in 
response  to  changing  times.  Chairman  Deng  Xiaoping 
that  pragmatism  is  preferable  to  strictly  dogmatic  thought, 
knew  that  Marxism  was  .sLiU  -ralevant  ^ . Marx  s jocxal  ^eajs  cap 
be  combined  with  political  reforms  which  will  let  regional  de- 
cisions -Be  made  for  very  dtfferCht  regions.  Political  change 
will  creaTfe  •‘socialism  with  Chinese  characteristics  . 

Recoimnendation  1 

State  Owned  Enterprises  have  not  worked  well  because  they 

qiechanical  pdrl&  ih  the  machine  of  production.  They  be  dropped 

have  provided  a livelihood  and  basic  benefits  for  wor  ers  rOE's-  employee 

without  risking  gresr  social  onresr.  The  solution  ^ to  shift  “ 

,l«.nd  enterprisna..  Issnn  stock  In  these  companies  tor  sale  “ 

deinctlonT,  thus  raising  the  needed  capital  to  snstaio 

. J -11  „e-nca  each  EOE  must  be  able  to  make  its  own 

ment  to  make  them  succeed  will  g . ^ Holdings  not  purchased  by  employees 

decisions,  and  not  be  controlled  from  Beijing-  a 

mqj  hr  *■''  pT-ivate  shareholders. 

Recommendation  f 2 

Private  enterprise  should  continue  to  prosper,  put  the  danger  of  a Skater  gap 
:“rh“st  coast  indnstr-ia.  area,  and  poor 
could  be  eaplosl.e.  Equitable  national  development  a goal 

Should  have  the  option  to  lure  investors.  T^ation  o P ^elp 

ness  should  go  to  funding  quality  social  welfare  program  , P 

less  developed  regions - 

Recommendation  # 3 

The  principle  of  Democratic  Centralism  has  alloned  local  democracy  “ Jf*' 

To!n  electLns  ahonld  hn  fnne  immndUtely.  It  the, 

...ctlons  snould  be  held  within  3 years,  and  an  osen  nai«n^  wit 

in  veaxs  for  the  National  Peoples'  Cougr^fiS.  If  prosperity  is 

i^=Ig“ff?^lt^?tTeaders  -111  be  rewarded  with  political  of.lce  by  the  people. 

Recoimnendation  # 4 

As  -aections  are  lois/jh^ 

giien  representatL^^’^egional  autonomy  would  reco^ize 

cities  on  the  coast  and  inland  provinces.  Hissident  voices  will  ♦ 

It  L^Lirtevels.  Loose^ng  central  controls  will  release  pressures  to 

develop  in  rigid  unison - 
Recommendation  t 5 

Enmlga  Initestnent  Is  necessarj  to  development,  but  It  gho.,ld 

bHoI"  pra  Foreigners  mug..  .^e  ueld  no  high  standards  in  fair  labor  practices. 
e^on^«al  rarfness  and  social  responsibility  to  help  employees  uaprove  life. 

Recommendation  t 6 

• onii<5tAl  cities,  but  may  not  help  much  of  rural, 

- Srdevelopn°SnL"°ie  should  promote  the  "one  country,  two  systems”  approach. 


which  does  not  ask  much  or  take  much  from  Hong  Kong, 
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DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALISM 
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CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


TOUR  ROLE:  DATA  PERSON 

YOUR  POSITION:  DECENTRALIZATION  & DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALISM 

YOUR  DATA:  supports  the  view  that  pragMtism  works 

But  Marxist  ideals  which  can  improve  common  peoples  Iwes  is  a 
high  ideal,  which  can  be  attained  if  local  decsion-making  reflects 
the  peoples'  interests.  So  less  centralized,  looser  controls  lead 
to  more  democratic  local  policies  which  do  not  exploit  workers. 


Data  # lA 

There  may  be  4 million  "floating  population"  who  flock  to 
and  who  often  engage  in  petty  crime.  In  the  next  deca  e an 
peasants  will  leave  their  land  and  migrate  to  cities 


the  cities  sfeeking  work, 
estimated  100  million 


Data  l.B 

SOE's  lose  about  3%  of  China's  GDP  each  year, 
for  investment. 


draining  701  of  all  funds  available 


Data  # 2A 


4.3  million 
statistics 


Chines  earned  12x  the  average  city  worker's  salary  in  the  last  year 
were  available,  and  32X  the  average  fanner  s pay 


Data  2B 

In  1993  therci  were  over  42,000 
managers.  VTHere  former  workers 


significant  disputes  between  workers  and  factory 
became  managers,  the  number  dropped  greatly. 


Data  # 3A 

Io«.  elect!®,  .ithoet  Part,  al.tea  aod  eith  aecret  ballot,  have  been  held  In  «,re 


than  500  lodations.. 


Data  #3B 


Non-Part,  damber.  control  local  govemeent.  In  thon.and.  of  rnral  coe.nnitie. 
yet  still  pledge  allegiance  to  Socialist  ideals. 


Data  # 4 

Satellite  dishes 
urban  areas,  so 


, internet  access  and  foreign  newspapers 
control  of  the  flow  onf  information  is  no 


are  now  commin  sights  in 
longer  practical. 


Data  4B 

The  one-child  policy,  so  necessary  for  crowded  urban 

never  been  strictly  enforced  in  the  sparsely  populated  west,  m with  g 

ethnic  minorities  or  in  deep  rural  zones. 


Data  # 5 

Computer-using  pornographers  now  earn  hundreds 
out  their  obscene  products  for  export. 


of  millions 


of  dollars 


in  churning 


Data  SB 

Special  Economic  Zones  have 
clauses  that  the  population 


purposely  been  located  in  areas  of  slum  housing,  with 
there  be  re-settled  in  new  apartment  complexes. 


}ata  f 6 

aong  Kong's  "one  country,  two  system  policy  has  been  studied  as  a model  for  severa 
reforms  of  socialism  in  other  areas.  . 


DECENTRALIZATION  & 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALISM 


o 

ERIC 


CBIHA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


YOUR  ROLE:  PRESENTER 

YOUR  POSITION:  FREE  MARKET  SHOCK  THERAPY 

YOUR  ARGUMENT:  Coamunisa  has  caused  stagnation,  since  incentives  are  limited.  A 
shift  away  from  a centralized  comsand  economy  to  a free  market^  supply  ^ de^ 
economy  necessitates  a temporary  "shock",  while  private,  for-profit  enterprises^ 
take  hold.  A decade  of  instability  and  hardship  may  occur.  Bu.  Che  econ^  will 
start  growing  within  two  years  when  profitable  businesses  spread  and  inefficient- 

operations  are  repalced. 

Reconmendation  # I 

rhe  goverment  must  s t<rp  matraginj -fhe  economy.  State  Owned 

be  abandoned.  They  are  obsolete  and  inefficient  drains  on  government  revenues. 
They  should  be  privatized  or  simply  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Recommendation  # 2 

Since  Deng  Xiaoping  anprov.d  privately  mwned  small  hj^inesses  and 
the  economy  has  soared.  Entrepeneurs  are  eager  to  hire  workers  and  start  busin 
esses.  Private  banks  are  ready  to  loan  seed  money.  There  will  be  some  failures, 
but  many  more  successes.  Wealth  will  be  redistributed.  When  a few  get  mch.. 
others*  hopes  rise;  economic  optimism  is  contagious.  A fee-for-service  sys  em 
must  rep  ce  the  guarantees  of  social  benefits  which  have  made  people  passive. 
Education,  healthcare,  housing,  childcare  and  retirement  plans  will  bec9me  pore 
expensive»  but  their  quality  will  improve. 

Reconmendation  # 3 

Once  the  economy  is  revitalized  and  wealth  is  redistributed,  market  forces  will 
also  create  a climate  for  political  reform  movements.  The  CCP  must  learn  to 
compete  for  ideas  with  other  poTifical  Tactions.  But  the  Party  is  well-set  to 
appeal  to  workers.  Remember,  Communist  parties  still  dominate  the  governments 
of  most  formerly  Marxist  states.  But  free,  multi-party  elections  are  part  of 
this  shock  therapy. 

Recommendation  # 4 

The  apparatus  of  state  rej>ression  will  hn  unnncessarv  in  a free 

The  clLoring  of  a few  dissidents  will  be  drowned  amid  the  many  calls  for  reform. 
But  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  masses  of  people  will  prevent  any  violen 
political  hemorrages.  With  no  Western  pre^s  to  clamor  for  human  rights, 
banner  of  the  Tienamin  dissidents  will  be  a minor  influence. 

Recommendation  # 5 

A free  market  economy  needs  capital,  and  much  may  come  from 

China  is  the  world’s  higgesT;  dOfflestic  market,  and  has  been  starved  for  g 

for  half  a century.  Foreign  investors  will  Une  up  to  gam  access  to  our  markets 

Recommendation  # ^ 

China  should  emulate  Hong  Kong,  which  one  of  the  least 

anywhere.  Although  there  are  more  millionaires  per  capita  than  ^°ywhere.  ayer  g 
workers  do  not  resent  this  concentration  of  wealth,  but  percieve  opportunities 
for  gain  in  their  own  future  when  unlimited  success  is  open  to  all. 
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CHIHA  CHOOSES 
A SDfULATKm 


TOUR  ROLE:  DATA  PERSCHI 

YOUR  POSITION:  FREE  MARKET  SHOCK  THERAPY 

YOUR  DATA:  supports  the  shift  to  an  open  market  economy , free  of  government 

controls,  which  will  create  a climate  for  political  changes  to 
a multi-party  democratic  society,  in  the  Hong  Kong  style. 

DATA  # lA 

75X  of  SOE's  operate  at  an  annual  loss,  making  no  profit.  Government  revenues 
must  shore  up  these  operations. 

DATA  # IB 

The  main  reason  SOE's  persist  is  as  a welfare  program  for  100  million  workers. 
As  a result  the  government  has  no  funds  to  invest  in  new  business,  or  even  to 
upgrade  present  facilities,  so  a downward  spiral  continues. 


The  U.S.  growth  rate  is 


DATA  2A 

Economic  growth  has  run  at  9-lOX  per  year  since  1990. 
approx.  2-3X  per  year. 

DATA  2B 

Agriculture  has  boomed  since  the  deitfrs^r  of  large  communes.  The 

System  allows  sale  of  produce  on  free  markets  after  quotas  have  been  met  on 

staples.  The  result  is  the  "10,000  yuan  farmer"  model.  $?^s)  HoO 

incLes  by  500%  for  one  farmer  in  ten.  Average  farm  income:  about  $(US)  3.000. 

DATA  2C 

More  new  private  schools  and  colleges  have  opened  since  1990  than  since  the 
revolution  in  1949.  Still  only  4%  of  Chinese  can  enter  college,  making  compe- 
Tion  o^entrance  exams  fierce.  All  must  now  pay  something  for  education,  fr^ 
approl.  $DS  50  per  year  for  elementary  school  to  $DS  400  for  state  universities, 

DATA  3A 


The  Solidarity  Model  of  a labor  movement  which  replaced  the  Communists  in  Poland 

Ponaer  co-a.Uts  have  joined  other 

Partv  has  survived  and  almost  won  a majority  in  recent  elections.  The  Party  has 
hH»e  norreeaponslve  to  eo.atitoenta  and  learned  the  value  of  coalrtron  polrtrcs. 


DATA  4A 


Experience  in 
was  not  very  e 
of  society. 


the  former  Sovie  t Union 
fficient  or  effective# 


shows  that  the  state  security  apparatus 
but  was  expensive  and  penetrated  many  areas 


DATA  4B 


Human  Rights  begins  with  the  "Five  Guarantees"-  a society  which 

'lothed  housed,  educated  and  healthy.  This  goal  has  been  • ..h 

ilHant  la  pemlaslhla  no.  that  tha  ,nallt,  of  life  Isauea  have  been  .astered. 


DATA  #5 

Special  Economic  Zones  have  been  successful.  Foreign 
Chinese  managers.  Most  SEZ's  are  on  the  east  coast, 
this  now  depressed  region. 


firms  now  employ  mostly 
Western  SEZ*s  would  benefit 


DATA  # 6 ^ 

Hong  Kong  is  our  biggest  investor , controll  g 
Taiwan,  Japan,  Singapore,  South  Korea,  Germany 


20%  of  all  enterprises. 
, Frence  and  the  0 . S . 


Next  are 
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CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATKW 


YOUR  ROLE:  PRESENTER 

YOUR  POSITION:  SECURITY  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

YOUR  ARGUMENT:  The  danger  of  social  disintegration  and  political  chaos  iihich 

would  destroy  all  the  progress  of  the  last  50  years  is  great. 

The  stability  of  the  social  order  and  the  security  of  the  PM 
is  paramount.  Do  not  let  the  lessons  of  the  last  century,  when 
China  was  downtrodden  by  colonial  imperialists,  be  forgotten. 

We  have  stood  up.  We  must  not  succumb  now  to  the  temptations 
of  the  bourgeois-leaning  Capitalist  Readers. 

Recongaendation  # 1 

The  problem  with  SOE's  is  that  they  have  not  received  enough  government  support. 
le  ellTclZ  them  lo  be  productive  only  on  the  basis  of  Chairman  Hao  s geology. 

SOl's  need  equlp-^nt,  .Oder,  technolog,.  bright  young 

noted  workers.  Otter  real  incentives  to  the  state  ovned  sector  and  it  mil  tlonrisb. 
Recommendation  # 2 

One  great  disadvantage  SOE's  must  cope  with  in  the  unfair  edge  of  recently  priva- 
tized business.  With  fewer  restrictions  and  newer  techno  ogy  t ey  ave  s 
successful.  But  evidence  of  fraud,  profiteering  and  corruption 
We  should  move  to  nationalize  these  bourgeois  tendencies.  We  will  gam  tbe 
assets  of  the  capitalists  just  as  we  did  in  1949. 

Reconmendation  # 3 

Without  a carefully  planned  introduction  into  democratic  tiL 

the  near  future  will  fall  prey  to  factional  strife,  torn  between  cultural  leftism 
which  would  bring  back  the  excesses  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  or  a bourgeois 
puppet  regime  fostering  renewed  class  conflict.  Either  trend  would  Pol^rize 
ChiL  between  different  regions  and  classes.  Upheaval  and  violence  is  a real 
possibility.  Remember  the  terrible  years  of  the  Warlords. 

Reconmendation  # 4 

• j . u r . -,f  n<?‘iR  which  has  disintegrated  into  ethnic  struggles 

China  must  avoid  the  fate  of  the  UbbR,  wnicn  nas  ux&xu  b amone  our 

and  criminal  cartels.  Balkanization  is  an  all-too-real  threat,  y ® 

many  ethnic  minorities,  but  also  between  rich  regions  in  t ® . Peoples' 

"have  nots"  in  poor  Western  regions.  The  glue  of  stability  has 

Liberation  Army^  It  is  essentail  that  defense  dpending  be  maintained  or  increase  . 
There  are  few  dissenters  who  are  not  truly  enemies  of  the  people,  even  without 
realizing  it.  The  chaos  they  preach  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Recommendation  # 5 

Counter-revolutionary  programs  too  often  find  sympathy  with 

we  must  not  let  foreigners  dictate  China's  internal  policies-  a danger  if  we 
permit  too  many  loosely  conceived  joint  ventures.  Special  Economic  Zones  can 
help  development,  but  Lould  be  restricted  and  limited  to  defined  enclaves  and 
non-essential  industries.  China  should  learn  from  foreigners,  then  develop  and 
protect  its  fledgling  industries  which  will  satisfy  our  huge  domestic  markets. 

Recommendation  # 6 

independence  to  Hong  Kong  now.  both  to  promote  economic  growth  and  to  serve  as 
model  for  the  return  of  Taiwan. 
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CHINA  CHOOSES 
A SIMULATION 


YOUR  ROLE:  DATA  PERSON 

YOUR  POSITION:  SECURITY  & SELF  SUFFICIENCY 

YOUR  DATA:  supports  the  view  that  the  risk  of  violent  disintegration  across 

China  is  real  and  dangerous.  Regional  differences,  class  inc^ 
gaps  between  rich  and  poor,  and  ethnic  separatist  movements  a 
are  worsened  by  policies  of  privatization  and  foreign  influence. 

A strong  military  presence  is  needed  to  keep  trouble  from 
ing  out  Emphasis  on  nationalism  will  bind  China's  people  together. 

Data  # lA 

Some  SOE*s  (approximately  25  X)  are  profitable. 

Data  #„2A 

the  te™  tor  "you  scr.tch  .y  back.  I'll  scratch  yours"  is  co™on  in 

business  transactions. 

Data  2B 

In  Beijing  SOX  of  residents  report  at  least  one  bicycle  theft  in  the  last  year. 

Data  2C 

A Shanghai  Tklaot.  managfii  «afi_axj:ested  .after  embezzling  over  $3  million.  Ano 
escaped  with  a reported  $30  million. 

Data  # 3A 

A government  study  shows  that  the  events  of  Tienamin  Square  in  1989 
mass  demonstratioL  less  likely,  forcing  dissidents  to  take  violent  action  . 

Data  3B 

China's  detonse  budget  Is  33  billion  <U.S.$).  The  O.S.  budget  Is  $270  billion. 

Data  3C 

Demonstrations  in  Tienamin  in  1989  continued  for  seven  weeks  ^ 

was  called  in,  only  after  outside  agitators  and  labor  organizers  began  g 
control  of  the  demonstrators - 

Data  #4  A 

China  has  faced  separatist  movements  in  Mongolia.  Tibet  and 
Terrorist  bombs  have  exploded  in  Beijing  and  the  ancient  capital  of  X lan. 

SolL^of  the  Peoples'  Llbetstlon  Ansy  (PLA)  ste  not 

but  serve  in  distant  provinces.  Problems  exist  because  troops  from  the  Cantonese 
spLkt^  south  cannot  understand  or  communicate  with  Mandarin-speaking  northerners. 

Data  # 5A 

A century  ago  China's  attept  to  permit  Western  Treaty  Ports  in  limited 
to  economic^dependency  and  humiliation,  as  colonial  powers  gained  hegemony 
much  of  the  coastal  regions. 

Data  SB 

Dsiug  techuicsl  ssslstsoco  Ico.  General  Motors  and  Toyota.  China  .ill  begin  produ- 
clog  its  own  subcompact  cars  in  1999- 

lERJCftl^d  and  Macao  investment  in  China  no.  eaceeds  U billion  (C.S.S)per  year,  more 
than  all  U«S«  Investments*  ^ ^ 
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CHINA  CHOOSES 


STUDENT  SIMULATION  EVALUATION  FORM 

1.  Name  

2.  My  role  was  

3 . In  my  role  I learned  that  I ... 


4 .  In  my  role  I learned  that  China  . . . 


5.  My  most  important  recommendation/decision  was: 


because  . . . 


6.  Comment  on  where  you  think  the  Peoples*  Republic  of  China  is 
headed  in  the  21st  Century  on  each  of  these  issues.  Be  sure 
to  quote  at  least  3 excunples  or  evidence  to  support  your  opinion. 

A.  Privately  owned,  profitable  business  vs.  state  owned,  security 
providing  enterprises 

B.  Increased  human  rights  and  democracy  vs.  political  upheaval  and 
potentially  violent  chaos 

C.  Foreign  influence,  invetsment  and  trade  vs.  China's  national 
pride  and  concern  about  being  culturally  changed  by  rich, 
foreign  interests 
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China:  Tradition  and  Transformation 

Curriculum  Project 
Kathleen  E.  Dillon 


Course:  World  Cultures:  China 
Grade:  Nine 

Class  Meetings:  4 50-minute  periods  per  week 

Topic:  Women  of  China:  Past,  Present,  Future 

Goals:  using  both  deductive  and  inductive  processes  to  enable  the  students 
to  engage  in  informative  and  provocative  discussion,  to  assess  the  gains 
made  for  modern  Chinese  women,  to  appreciate  some  of  the  traditional 
values,  and  to  venture  some  educated  guesses  as  to  the  future  role  of  women 
in  Chinese  society. 
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Day  One 


Lecture  on  Women  and  Children 
Source:  Fulbright  Program  Lecture 

Beijing  Normal  University 
July  11,  1997 

(I  lecture  once  a week  to  help  students  develop  organizational  and  note- 
taking skills.  Their  notebooks  are  graded,  and  they  are  quizzed  on  the 
material.) 

Topics: 

1.  Confucianism:  women  and  the  traditional  importance  of  the  family 

2.  The  One-Child  Policy 

3.  Birth  Statistics:  urban  and  rural 

4.  Consequences  of  defying  family  planning  policy 

5.  Urban  vs.  rural  situations 

6.  Daughters  and  Sons 

7.  the  4-2-1  phenomenon 

8.  Education 

9.  Employment  Opportunities 

10.  Divorce:  property  settlement  and  child  custody 


O 
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Day  Two 

Slide  Show  and  Discussion 


IO 

ERIC 


I Village  women 

1.  woman  working  in  rice  paddy 

2.  woman  weaving 

3.  woman  sleeping  at  outdoor  market 

4.  woman  with  large  basket  at  market  - Long  Sheng 

5.  Zhou  woman 

6.  young  women  dancing  in  native  costume 

II  City  Women 

1.  women  cleaning  city  street 

2.  women  in  paper  factory 

3.  teachers  in  kindergarten 

4.  city  worker  having  breakfast 

5.  Shanghai  woman  talking  on  cellular  phone 

III  Generations 

1.  child  with  rice  bowl 

2.  girl  with  heavy  cart 

3.  elderly  woman  in  wheelchair 

4.  2 younger  women  supporting  elder 

IV  Future 

1.  contraceptive  store 

2.  Philippine  "amahs"  of  Hong  Kong 
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Day  Three 


Reading  and  Group  Discussion 

Assignment:  read  and  outline  the  textbook  selection  "Peasant  Women  and 

Village  Change." 

Group  Preparation  - 15  minutes 

The  class  divides  into  groups  of  four  to  deal  with  the  following  questions: 


-Why  did  communism  appeal  to  the  poor  peasants? 

- Why  was  Guo  Hengde  an  effective  communist  cadre? 

-To  what  extent  have  peasant  women  benefited  under  the 
communist  regime? 

- In  what  ways  does  it  appear  that  Communist  peasant  women 

still  are  not  completely  equal? 


Presentation  to  the  Class  and  Discussion  - 35  minutes 

Each  group  has  prepared  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions.  They  formulate 
a response  and  explain  it  to  the  rest  of  the  class  who  also  contribute  their 
perspective  and  raise  questions. 
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Day  Four 


Surfing  the  Web 
(Class  meets  in  the  computer  lab. ) 


Assignment: 

Part  One:  Find  the  following  items  by  using  any  of  the  servers  available, 
such  as  Yahoo. 

1.  "Women's  Issue  and  Human  Rights  in  China"  - C.  Anderson-Huang 

2.  "NGO  Report  on  Women  in  Hong  Kong" 


Part  Two:  Read  on  screen  or  print.  Then  type  up  answers  to  the  following 
questions:  (Students  will  complete  work  on  this  assignment  for  homework.) 

Article  One: 

1.  Summarize  the  events  in  the  author's  life  molded  her  opinion  of  women's 
rights  in  China. 

2.  Although  the  situation  for  women  in  the  US  is  far  from  perfect,  why  does 
the  author  find  it  better  than  in  China  and  other  countries? 

3.  Who/what  is  to  blame  for  the  treatment  of  women  this  author  describes? 

4.  What  does  the  author  hope  for?  What  can  be  done? 


Article  Two: 

Of  the  topics  raised,  which  do  you  think  should  have  the  first  priority: 
women  workers,  poverty,  marriage  and  family,  sexual  violence  and 
harassment,  health,  social  policy,  the  media,  sexual  orientation?  Explain  and 
defend  your  choice. 


Women 

in  Modem  China 


Transition,  Revolution 
and  Contemporary  Times 


by 

Maijorie  Wall  Bingham  & Susan  Hill  Gross 


Written  under  Women  In  World  Area  Studies,  an  ESEA,  Title  IV  C Federal  Project 
granted  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

Project  Co-Directors;  Marjorie  Wall  Bingham  and  Susan  Hill  Gross 
Project  Assistant;  Nancy  Keyt  Wright 


■ Icnhurst 
^^■Publications.  Inc. 


Publishers  of  Women’s  History  Curriculum 
Central  Community  Center,  6300  Walker  St. 
St.  Louis  Park,  MN  55416 
(612)  925-3632 
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D.  Peasant  Women 
and  WUage  Change 


In  1947,  during  the  Chinese  civil  \war 
between  the  Guomindang  and  the 
Communists,  two  English 
sociologists,  Isabel  and  David  Crook, 
lived  a number  of  weeks  in  a village 
in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Red 
Chinese.  In  the  1960's,  they  returned 
to  this  village  --  Ten  Mile  Inn  — to 
study  changes  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  Communist  Revolution. 

In  this  follow-up  study  of  Ten  Mile 
Inn,  they  begin  by  reviewing  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a poor  peasant  in  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s  before  the 
Communist  era: 

"Before  the  land  reform  [1948]  70 
percent  of  the  people  of  Ten  Mile  Inn 
lived  for  most  of  the  year  on  husks, 
wild  herbs  and  watery  gruel  ‘so  thin 
you  could  see  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  In  It.'  It  was  no  rare  thing  for  a 
family  of  five  to  share  one  ragged 
quilt,  sleeping  In  a circle  on  the  kang 
(heated  brick  bed),  feet  In  the  middle 
and  heads  out  all  round.  In  the  very 
poorest  families  husband  and  wife 
might  share  one  pair  of  trousers,  to 
be  worn  by  whomever  went  out. 

“In  1942-43  In  the  midst  of  bitter 
struggle  against  the  enemy  [Japan] 
famine  struck.... 

“For  untold  generations  famine  had 
been  a regular  feature  of  Chinese 
rural  life.  It  had  brought  death  and 
disease  to  millions  and  forced  millions 
more  Into  beggary. 

“It  had  broken  up  families,  forcing 
parents  to  sell,  give  away,  abandon- 
even  kill — their  own  children,  rather 
than  see  them  starve. 


“The  famine  of  1942-43  was 
exceptionally  severe  and  In  adjoining 
areas  under  Guomindang 
administration  the  misery  of  the 
people  was  on  a scale  and  of  a 
nature  which  hardly  bear  description. 
The  Communists,  however,  though 
they  had  only  just  established 
themselves  In  the  Ten  Mile  Inn  area, 
called  on  the  people  not  to  yield  to 
famine  as  they  had  done  In  the  past. 
On  their  Initiative  a militant  peasant 
union  came  Into  being,  which  seized 
the  hoarded  grain  of  the  landlords 
and  rich  peasants,  cooked  It  In  great 
cauldrons  and  served  It  to  the 
hungry. 

“But  these  efforts,  especially  In  the 
face  of  the  Japanese  onslaught,  had 
their  limits.  They  lessened  suffering. 
They  could  not  prevent  It.  People  still 
went  begging,  sold  their  children, 
hanged  themselves.  In  49  of  Ten  Mile 
Inn’s  400-odd  families,  59  people 
starved  to  death.” ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  communism 
particularly  appealed  to  the  poor 
peasants  who  made  up  70%  of  Ten 
Mile  Inn’s  population.  The  Crook’s 
information  indicated  (and  numerous 
other  sources  agree)  that  the 
Communists  showed  greater  fairness 
and  concern  toward  the  poor 
peasants  than  did  the  Guomindang. 
Perhaps  these  peasants  did  not  really 
know  what  a communist  regime 
would  involve,  blit  they  did  know  that 


1.  Isabel  and  David  Crook.  The  First  Years  of  Yangyi 
Commune  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 
1966).  pp.  3-5. 
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the  Communist  "cadre"^  usually 
treated  them  with  justice  and  tried  to 
ease  their  sufferings  with  the  famine. 

This  next  life  story  illustrates  how 
new  leaders  were  found  among  the 
poor  peasants.  Guo  Hengde  was  the 
first  woman  from  the  Yangyi  area 
(where  Ten  Mile  Inn  was  located)  to 
join  the  Communist  Party.  No  doubt 
the  harshness  of  her  early  life 
influenced  her  decision  to  join  with 
the  Communists; 

“Before  Guo  Hengde  was  born  (In 
1919)  her  father  died,  leaving  his  wife 
two  mou  of  land.*  For  a lone  mother 
and  daughter  to  survive  on  that,  In 
the  landlord-ridden,  warlord- 
ravaged  Chinese  countryside  of 
those  days,  took  strength  of  character. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  had  It.  As 
a child  Hengde  scoured  the  hillsides 
tor  fuel  and  carried  back  crushing 
loads.  By  the  time  she  was  thirteen 
she  was  a skillful  spinner.  When  she 
was  fifteen  she  married,  but  her 
husband  was  soon  forced  by  poverty 
to  leave  for  the  tar  Northeast  to  try 
and  scrape  together  a living.* 

“...Meanwhile  the  young  wife 
supported  herself  by  needlework. 

When  she  was  seventeen  her  mother 
died. 

“Two  years  later.  In  1937,  news  of 
the  Communists'  activities  further  up 
the  valley  reached  [her  village].... 
Following  the  Communist  practice  of 
relying  on  the  poorest  peasants,  a 
woman  cadre,  named  Guo  JIng, 
found  shelter  In  Guo  Hengde’s  home. 
She  ate  the  same  food  as  the  poor 
peasants—  husks  and  wild  herbs— 
wore  coarse  homespun  cloth  and 
spoke  In  homely  language.  ‘We  were 
soon  like  sisters,'  said  Guo  Hengde. 
Guo  JIng  stayed  with  Guo  Hengde 
two  years  and  this  close  contact 
helped  set  the  course  for  Guo 
Hengde's  life.... 

“When  Japanese  forces  drove  through 
the  area  on  moppIng-up  expeditions, 
Guo  Hengde  showed  the  communist 
cadres  to  secret  caves,  cooked  for 
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them  and  hid  their  documents.  When 
a landlord  threatened  her  with  death 
tor  associating  with  the  ‘red  bandits' 
she  was  not  Intimidated.  7 never 
wavered,’  she  said.  7 knew  they  were 
tor  the  poor.  I would  have  given  my 
life  for  them.’... 

“In  the  same  year  she  was  elected 
head  of  a small  spinning  group,  set 
up  as  part  of  the  movement  to  fight 
famine  by  Increasing  production. 

Later  she  headed  an  8th  Route  Army 
relief  center,  which  distributed  grain 
and  cotton  and  saved  140  people 
from  starvation.  ‘That  was  a terrible 
year,’  said  Guo  Hengde.  ‘Over  four 
hundred  people  left  the  village  to  go 
to  Shanxi  Province  as  beggars.  But  It 
was  a bad  time  for  begging.  A 
hundred  and  twenty-odd  starved  to 
death.  And  here  In  the  village  It  was 
the  same.  In  Guo  Da-cheng’s  family 
of  five,  two  starved  to  death,  one 
daughter  was  given  away  as  a child 
bride  and  one  son  as  a child 
bridegroom.  There  were  suicides, 
too.  Guo  RuzhI  couldn't  pay  his  rent 
so  he  hanged  himself.  His  cousin 
scraped  together  enough  to  pay  It, 
but  then  he  had  nothing  left.  So  he 
hanged  himself  too.’  In  one  family 
the  husband  wanted  to  sell  the 
children  rather  than  hear  them 
whimper  with  hunger,  but  the  wife 
threatened  to  leave  him  If  he  did. 

Guo  Hengde  gave  them  food  saved 
from  her  own  scanty  meals  and  half 
a bushel  of  grain  bought  with  money 
she  had  earned  by  spinning.  This 
saved  the  marriage.... 

Guo  Hengde  helped  young  wives, 
too,  to  stand  up  to  tyrannical 
mothers-ln-law.  In  1944  she  was 
elected  Spinning  Heroine,  First  Class, 
at  a conference  of  the  whole  Border 


2.  Communist  Party  workers  on  all  levels—  later  the 
term  came  to  include  government  workers  as  well. 

3.  Women  normally  didn’t  inherit  land,  but  there  may 
have  been  some  changes  by  1919  or  perhaps  there 
were  no  male  relatives  to  claim  the  land. 

4.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  years  as  he  did  not 
know  how  to  write  and  could  not  save  enough  to  go 
home.  The  couple  were  finally  reunited  and  brought 
up  a family. 
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Workers  on  commune  near  Shanghai 


Region.  The  same  year  she  became 
head  of  the  village  Women’s 
Association...."^ 

The  Communist  Revolution  did  not 
always  guarantee  liberation  from 
male  tyranny  for  women.  Some 
Communist  village  leaders  became 
bullies,  just  as  wealthy  landlords  had 
often  been  in  the  past.  Cases  came 
to  light  in  the  early  Communist 
government  days,  of  women  -- 
especially  wives  or  daughters  of  ex- 
landlords " being  abused  or  even 
raped  by  Communist  cadrs.®  In  other 
cases  women  were  forced  to  marry 
men  against  their  will: 


“Many  stories  revealed  that 
[Communist]  Liberation  had  not  yet 
guaranteed  free  marriage  or  even  the 
properly  rights  upon  which  free 
marriage  must  be  based.  In  East 
Portal  one  woman  had  been  forced 
to  marry  a veteran.  The  cadres  said, 

. ‘This  man  has  fought  for  us  many 
years.  How  could  we  live  a peaceful 
life  If  It  hadn’t  been  for  his  efforts? 
We  must  reward  him  with  a wife. 


5.  Crook,  Yangyi,  PP-  16-19.  . 

6 For  example  see  William  Hinton,  Fanshen:  A 
Documentary  ol  Revotution  in  a Chinese  Village 
(New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1966), 
pp.  226-231. 
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When  the  woman  refused,  she  was 
ordered  to  explain  herself  at  a mass 
meeting. 

“A  second  woman  there  wanted  to 
marry  a man  from  another  village, 
but  the  local  cadres  would  not  give 
her  a permit.  Why  make  things 
difficult  for  themselves  by  further 
reducing  the  number  of  unmarried 
women?"^ 

However,  after  awhile  these  peasant 
women  did  begin  to  stand  up  for 
themselves.  They  ran  for  village 
political  offices  and  became  village 
leaders  for  the  first  time  in  China's 
history.  They  began  to  refuse  to 
marry  if  they  did  not  choose  to  and 
demanded  property  rights  such  as 
men  had.  At  least  under  the  new 
regime,  these  women  did  not  have  to 
endure  the  terrible  deprivations  so 
common  to  peasant  life  in  China 
before  1948.  The  "Old  Lady  Wang- 
told  her  story  to  Communist  cadre 
who  had  recruited  her  to  work  for 
the  Party.  Later  she  was  elected  a 
delegate  from  her  village  to  a 
Communist  Party  convention  called 
to  suggest  laws  and  policies  for  the 
new  regime; 

“The  old  lady  told  us  how  she  had 
come  from  Shandong  Province  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  after  her 
first  husband  had  died.  She,  her 
mother,  her  brother,  and  her  daughter 
ran  out  of  money  on  the  road.  They 
had  to  sell  the  little  girl  for  enough 
cash  to  continue.  A buyer  was  found, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  leave  the 
child  behind,  both  the  grandmother 
and  the  child  cried  so  bitterly  that 
the  man  thought  better  of  the  deal. 
He  returned  the  child  and  gave  the 
family  enough  wheat  flour  to  last 
them  a few  more  days.  But  tragedy 
trod  the  family’s  luck.  Even  before 
the  wheat  had  been  consumed,  the 
little  girl  became  III  and  died. 

‘The  surviving  wanderers  from 
Shandong  finally  arrived  In  the 
mountains  of  ShanzI  as  outright 
beggars.  A distant  relative  arranged 
for  Old  Lady  Wang  to  marry  the 
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laborer,  Wangshen,  a man  twenty 
years  her  senior.  It  was  either  marry 
or  starve  to  death,  so  the  handsome 
young  widow  consented.  The  match 
was  Ill-starred  from  the  beginning.  ^ 

She  was  so  badly  treated  by  Wang’s 
brother  that  her  own  mother  and 
brother  walked  out  one  day  In 
protest  and  were  never  heard  from 
again. 

“7  did  not  hate  him,’  Old  Lady  Wang 
said  of  the  brother,  who  had  long 
since  died.  ‘It  was  the  old  society 
that  made  him  cruel.  In  the  old 
society  everyone  oppressed  others.’ 

•“During  the  famine  year  I peddled 
beancake.  My  pants  wore  so  thin  that 
people  could  see  my  pl-gu  (buttocks) 
through  the  holes  and  made  fun  of 
me,’  she  said.  ‘Now  things  are  much 
better.  We  got  an  acre  and  a halt  at 
the  time  of  the  distribution  and  30 
bushels  of  corn  and  millet.  We  also 
bought  half  a donkey,  and  I got  an 
old  felt  mat  for  the  kang  for  five 
ounces  of  grain.  The  cadres  didn’t 
want  me  to  have  It,  but  I got  It 
anyway.’”* 

It's  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
the  lives  of  present-day  peasant 
women  in  China  have  been 
improved; 

— Since  no  one  owns  farm 

property,  all  peasants  live  and 
farm  on  communes,  there  is  no 
question  of  inheriting  this 
property. 

— There  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  village  marriages  are  still 
often  arranged  with  the  help  of 
a "go  between"  and  the 
majority  are  still  “patrilocal” 
marriages.  Women  are  placed 
at  a disadvantage  because  they 
move  to  their  husband’s  village. 
“They  lack  the  local  reputations 
and  experience  to  earn  them 
positions  of  responsibility  and 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  398. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  292-293. 
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Commune  housing 


power.  They  lose  seniority  at 
work."^ 

Pictures  taken  by  recent 

travelers  to  China  show  only 
peasant  women  doing  laundry 
at  country  canals.  It  appears 
that  women  still  mostly  are 
responsible  for  "women’s  work 
such  as  laundry  and  house- 
keeping. 

— Because  of  these  household 
responsibilities  and  childbear- 
ing, their  agricultural  work  is 
less  consistent  than  that  of 
men,  therefore,  they  cannot 
earn  the  same  commune  worK 
points"  as  men.  Other  criteria 
for  awarding  of  work  points 
are  physical  strength  and 
experience.  Again,  these 
criteria  work  against  peasant 
women.  The  accumulated  work 
points  decide  what  benefits 
from  the  commune  are 
received.  It  is  tempting  for  a 


wife  to  free  her  husband  to 
work  towards  more  points,  by 
doing  all  the  domestic  labor 
herself.  Domestic  labor  does 
not  count  towards  work 
points.'® 

2n  though  peasant  women  have 
I achieved  equality  m modern 

,ina.  the  gains  they  have  made  are 

il  Women  can  participate  in  th 

:P  and  as  village  leaders.  They  are 
it  legally  under  the  domination  of 
ei  husbands.  Their  mothers-m-la» 
) longer  can  claim  their  obedience 
Id  labor.  They  can  hope  for  a 
lasonably  comfortable  life  tree  of 


i..riiih  Stacev  "When  Patriarchy  Kowtows;  The 
gnHicance  Family  Revolution^ 

st:rS  — 1!  P.ri,s: 

i Stacev.  Pafriarchy,  pp.  91-92. 
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Women’s  Issue  and  Human  Rights  in  China 

C.  Anderson-Huang 

CCF  9604  (Wednesday.  January  31.  1996) 


The  Shanghai  Orphanage,  Wei  JingSheng,  Harry  Wu  and  such  issues  have  been  on  the  news  recently.  While  I 
could  see  why  they  are  controversial  and  where  jjeople's  viewpoints  are  coming  from,  I often  feel  uneasy 
about  that  people's  different  backgrounds  and  such  put  their  arguments  into  different  priorities,  even  though 
they  may  agree  on  the  same  facts  and  grounds. 

The  thing  I feel  most  uneasy  about  is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  readers  and  writers  do  not  necessarily 
understand  the  basic  human-rights  issue  due  to  their  cultural  background.  I am  disappointed  that  some  people 
simply  sweep  it  aside  and  put  all  their  efforts  on  less  important  issues  to  argue  and  dispute.  Some  people  treat 
human  rights  problems  in  China  as  "the  family  dirty  secret  not  to  go  out  in  public".  Some  claim  that  the  issues 
are  due  to  cultural  reasons  and  better  to  leave  them  alone.  The  ones  who  are  in  the  spotlight  for  raising  these 
issues  are  made  traitors  with  their  ugly  purposes.  Then  let  us  ask,  is  it  more  a problem  to  produce  and  allow 
the  existence  of  these  problems,  or  should  the  jjeople  who  dare  to  expose  them  carry  a larger  blame?  How  sad 
is  our  blind  patriotism?! 

To  me,  1 am  glad  that  all  of  us  can  speak  freely  here  in  the  USA,  though  I do  think  that  sometimes  some  people 
have  abused  the  freedom  of  speech  by  using  the  freedom  of  speech. 

In  my  view,  all  these  issues  mentioned  are  related  to  human  rights.  Human  rights  should  be  given  and 
respected  to  any  human  on  this  earth.  While  people  went  to  great  difficulties  to  expose  these  problems  in 
China,  they  came  to  overseas.  That  is  how  they  become  "the  traitors". 

However,  1 feel  that  any  human-rights  issues  will  be  hard  to  solve  until  women  get  enough  respect  from  men, 
who  as  a group  are  still  the  dominant  factor  in  Chinese  society.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  not  hope  our  Chinese 
fellows  to  respect  of  the  human  rights  of  a smaller  portion  of  politick  dissidents  or  some  deserted  orphans,  if 
many  Chinese  men  do  not  even  have  a basic  respect  for  women.  These  human-rights  violations  are  not  just  the 
fault  of  the  government;  they  are  also  due  to  our  culture  which  has  less  respect  for  individual  rights,  especially 
for  women  and  children.  I do  not  agree  when  I hear  someone  righteously  argue  why  this  or  that  minority  do 
not  deserve  their  rights.  Esjjecially,  I am  bothered  by  our  male-dominated  society  for  keeping  quiet  on  the 
issues  for  women,  along  with  their  human  rights. 

In  this  article,  I want  to  expose  a few  aspects  in  this  regard  on  how  women  are  discriminated  and  put  down  by 
men  through  my  own  exjjerience. 

I do  not  appreciate  our  culture  of  Confucianism  in  the  way  many  of  you  may  do.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  IS  a 
lot  of  wisdom  in  the  deep  culture  that  I grew  within,  I have  been  a victim  of  it  from  my  birth.  The  reason  is 
simply,  I am  a woman.  Confucius  said:  "Only  women  and  'XiaoRen'  are  difficult  to  deal  with."  I am  sure  that 
most  of  our  male  readers  know  this  sentence  and  benefited  from  it  on  the  sacrifice  of  women's  interests,  even 
though  they  may  not  realize  it  or  publicly  acknowledge  it. 

I am  writing  this  article  because  I want  you  to  give  more  attention  on  this  matter.  When  I am  talking  about 
some  bad  exjjerience  I had  from  being  a female  in  China,  I only  remember  the  "get  used  to  it"  attitudes  from 
our  Chinese  fellows.  I can  not  tolerate  this  ignorance  again  and  again.  When  I am  talking  to  Americans,  I do 
receive  some  attention.  Does  this  really  merit  being  called  a "traitor"  for  bashing  our  Chinese'  own  face? 

I know  my  "allegation"  will  cause  great  outrage  and  dispute  from  some  of  our  "innocent"  readers.  The  worst 
of  all  is  these  people  will  consider  themselves  as  unrelated  despite  the  fact  they  are  members  of  that  same 
community.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  should  stand  by  and  let  it  happen.  I must  speak  of  the  truth  and  experience 
I had  to  prove  it.  I also  understand  my  harsh  words  may  hurt  our  male  readers'  feeling.  Yet,  I must  say,  I 
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would  like  you  MANkind  to  give  some  rational  thinking  and  try  to  put  yourself  into  my  shoes  --  as  a woman. 

1 love  my  homeland  and  wish  it  and  its  people  well.  But  it  does  not  stop  my  pain  of  the  way  I was  and  am 
treated,  as  a woman  there.  (Yes,  I am  glad  that  I am  here  in  America  and  away  from  the  annoyance  and  pain  I 
had  there,  like  many  other  Asian  women.)  Here  are  some  of  my  experiences. 

1 was  bom  the  second  daughter  of  my  parents.  When  the  news  first  arrived  to  my  father,  it  was  my 
grandmother's  sigh  to  my  father:  "Oh,  another  girl!"  The  sky  got  dark  at  that  moment 

My  father  really  wanted  to  have  a son.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  get  any  inheritance  from  the 
family  estate,  nor  could  his  name  be  continued  on  the  hundreds  year  old  family  book.  Naturally,  girls  names 
did  not  go  in  the  family  book,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  my  name  to  follow  the  lettering  our  ancestors 
determined  for  us  a long  time  ago. 

My  father  does  very  good  calligraphy,  like  all  his  ancestors  did  as  the  intellectual  family  of  the  area.  When  I 
had  demonstrated  my  reading  and  calculating  ability  at  the  second  grade  level  before  I even  entered  the 
elementary  school,  he  sighed,  "Too  bad  that  you  are  not  a boy.  Otherwise,  I'll  teach  you  everything  I know." 
He  repeated  that  many  times  until  the  day  I left  China  for  America.  Evidently,  it  was  the  exact  words  my 
grandfather  told  my  second  aunt,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  brightest  child  among  all  the  eight  siblings. 

Despite  communist  slogans  (that  was  the  "iron  girls"  and  "half  sky"  era),  I was  clearly  taught  how  cheap  a 
girl's  life  is  at  few  years  of  age.  Across  the  beautiful  city  moat  from  our  home  was  the  provincial  hospi^. 

Now  and  then  when  I was  wandering  around  that  river  park,  I would  see  abandoned  babies.  I soon  learned 
that  they  were  unwanted  girls  and  handicapped  boys.  No  healthy  boy  could  be  found  when  our  neighbor 
couple  tried  to  adopt  a child. 

I remember  walking  through  the  park  one  summer  evening  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  seeing  something  still  on 
the  roadside.  Being  so  nearsighted  that  I had  not  seen  blackboards  for  more  than  a year  despite  sitting  in  the 
front  row,  I had  a VERY  CLOSE  look  at  that  thing.  It  was  a decomposed  baby  with  worms  all  over.  That 
night,  I pictured  myself  being  that  baby  and  did  not  dare  to  sleep  in  the  nights  for  the  following  month. 

As  a child,  whenever  I felt  uneasy  about  my  parents  giving  most  of  their  attention  and  resources  on  my 
younger  brother,  I had  to  feel  lucky.  My  father  told  me  that  there  were  no  girls  around  my  age  at  the  villages  he 
visited.  The  parents  had  to  "get  rid"  of  them  to  save  the  boys  during  the  three  years  starvation  p5eriod.  How 
could  it  happen?  "Just  throw  them  into  the  toilet."  Should  not  I feel  lucky  to  be  bom  in  the  city? 

I witnessed  the  result  when  I visited  the  village  where  my  sister  was  re-  educated.  The  young  men  were  afraid 
to  get  bald.  If  they  got  bald,  they  would  immediately  be  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  very  few  girls  available 
there.  There  were  various  bizarre  tales  about  how  these  single  men  met  their  sexual  needs.  Many  of  them 
violated  the  general  ethic  code  of  our  human  culture.  (Naturally,  the  city  girls  immediately  became  hot  hunting 
items  as  soon  as  they  arrived.) 

One  of  my  childhood  duties  was  to  stay  in  line  in  the  market  almost  every  other  day.  Now  and  then,  I had  to 
deal  with  the  situation  of  some  man  behind  me  doing  what  he  wanted  sexually.  Even  nowadays,  I keep  one 
yard  away  from  the  line  when  I am  waiting  in  line,  despite  that  it  often  makes  others  confused. 

When  I was  thirteen,  I took  a boat  for  the  first  time.  When  I walked  around  the  deck,  a sailor  suddenly 
grabbed  my  braid  by  one  hand.  His  other  hand  fondled  my  face  and  then  he  kissed  me.  I screamed.  "What  a 
cute  face.  Too  bad  it  is  daytime."  He  said  and  let  me  go.  I stayed  with  my  father  and  never  dared  to  leave 
another  yard  away  for  the  second  day.  Surely  there  were  many  similar  accounts  like  that  during  my  grown  up 
time. 

During  my  middle-school  years,  despite  good  grades,  I was  poorly  treated  by  my  teachers  because  of  my 
"black"  family  background.  However,  one  teacher  made  me  very  thankful  because  he  liked  me  and  treated  me 
well.  He  would  tell  me  that  I was  the  most  intelligent  girl  he  had  ever  seen  and  came  to  defend  me  when  I was 
beaten  up  by  the  classmates  for  refusing  gave  the  exam  answers  to  them.  He  would  tell  me  that  I was  the 


prettiest  girl  in  the  school  after  he  heard  the  girls  laughing  at  my  unsuccessfully  mended  old  clothes  and  broken 
shoes.  However,  it  was  only  later  that  I found  out  that  he  loved  to  take  sexual  advantages  on  girls,  just  about 
all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  class. 

My  low  selfesteem  was  eased  off  a little  after  I entered  University  of  Science  and  Technology  of  China 
without  completing  my  high  school.  Despite  that  girls  made  up  only  10%  in  the  Department  of  Modem 
Physics,  I thought  that  I was  finally  treated  equally  disregarding  my  sex.  It  was  not  true.  I was  not  offered  the 
job  I was  interested  in  when  I entered  the  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  person  iii  charge  replied  to  my  face: 
"You  are  a woman.  You  are  going  to  bring  a lot  of  inconvenience  to  us."  When  I tried  to  convince  him  by 
presenting  my  merits,  he  told  me:  "Neither  the  grade,  nor  the  ability  could  be  counted  on  this  matter." 

I am  much  more  relieved  to  be  here  in  America,  despite  the  fact  that  America  is  not  a perfect  equal  society 
either,  but  at  least  non-discrimination  is  written  in  the  law  and  the  law  is  in  a much  better  shape  to  be  carried 
out.  In  my  own  encounters,  American  men  do  ask  first.  They  also  stopped  immediately  when  I asked  them  so. 
The  only  one  bad  experience  I had  was  with  the  eye  doctor  for  my  contact  lens.  It  happened  in  such  an 
ambiguous  way  that  one  could  hardly  charge  him  anything.  He  told  me  how  much  he  had  been  attracted  to 
Chinese  giiis  when  he  was  stationed  in  Hong  Kong.  Maybe  that  is  where  he  picked  up  his  hooligan  style. 

My  most  unpleasant  experiences  in  the  USA  were  involved  with  our  very  own  well-educated  Chinese  (both 
have  Ph.D.  degrees).  One  event  happened  in  my  apartment  with  an  acquaintance.  When  I refused,  the  person 
said:  "Why  not?  My  wife  has  several  boy  friends.  I do  not  mind."  He  forgot  to  ask  me  if  I minded  or  not. 

The  other  event  happened  in  my  co-worker's  office  who  already  had  a live-in  girlfriend.  He  pushed  me  to  the 
floor  while  I was  unprepared.  Fortunately,  I did  have  strong  arms  to  stop  him.  Later,  a similar  thing  happened 
again  while  we  were  doing  lab  research  together  in  the  dark.  I had  to  tell  my  advisor  that  I could  not  work  in 
the  lab  without  giving  him  the  reason.  Why?  I thought  it  would  make  our  Chinese  lose  our  face.  (By  the  way, 
in  the  lab,  he  tried  to  cover  my  mouth  by  saying:  "What  a bad  impression  you  are  giving  to  the  Americans.")  I 
had  never  talked  to  him  since  then,  despite  my  Christian  friend's  suggestion  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

During  the  past  decade,  I have  traveled  alone  to  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  met  people  who 
came  from  many  different  origins  and  cultures.  I also  enjoyed  strange  males'  companionship  (fewer  lonely 
females  on  the  road)  to  accomplish  parts  of  my  journeys.  However,  it  could  only  be  enjoyable  on  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  agreement  Till  today,  I do  not  understand  the  mental  state  of  males  who  try  to  take 
unwelcome  ^ysical  advantages  on  females. 

I have  seen  enthusiastic  American  men.  I have  seen  persistent  Arabic  men.  I have  seen  flirtatious 
Mediterranean  men.  I have  seen  romantic  French  men.  I have  seen  distanced  Japanese  men.  I have  seen  many 
nice  and  wonderful  Chinese  men.  Yet,  my  favorite  kind  is  the  exotic  kind  Scandinavian  men,  which  I am 
fortunate  enough  to  have  half  of  in  my  husband  (the  other  half  is  French).  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  bad 
experiences  happened  in  China.  They  are  enough  to  make  me  resent  the  cultural  root  of  this  sexual 
discrimination,  along  with  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Within  that  atmosphere,  it  is  the  victim  who 
feels  ashamed  and  is  condemned.  And  one  barely  hears  these  complaints  because  of  the  pressure  received  from 
this  male  dominated  society.  The  heavy  big  hats  were  used  to  seal  our  mouths.  And  I will  not  be  surprised  that 
some  readers'  first  reaction  is  to  think  that  I was  responsible  for  the  unwanted  attentions  of  others.  People  may 
even  suggest  that  we  often  hear  of  spouse  abuse  sort  of  the  things  in  America,  especially  after  the  O.J.  trial. 
Yet,  in  this  czse,  the  women  are  partially  responsible  for  making  an  unwise  choice  and  decision. 

I know  that  people  will  tell  me  that  these  kind  of  things  happen  everywhere.  It  is  true.  But  I have  encountered 
such  a larger  scale  and  higher  frequency  with  such  a degree  of  offense  in  China  than  the  other  countries  I have 
been  in.  I recognize  that  the  Chinese  society  has  been  improved  over  the  years.  Yet,  it  is  not  quite  enough. 

One  of  my  Chinese  friends  once  suggested  to  me  that  the  fact  that  I look  too  young,  am  petite,  and  pretty  with 
a friendly* smile  are  all  more  than  enough  to  put  me  in  trouble.  "It  is  like  the  Arabic  men  thinking  that  women 
with  shorts  are  prostitutes,"  he  proclaimed.  Is  it  not  that  attitude  that  makes  the  victimized  women  able  to  do 
nothing  but  keep  silent,  with  only  themselves  to  blame? 


Accompanied  by  these  exp)eriences,  I am  especially  saddened  by  the  fact  that  when  things  like  that  happ)ened, 
there  is  no  public  outcry  to  stop  the  wrong  doings.  In  this  aspect,  1 still  remember  how  1 almost  got  in  a fight 
with  a young  and  strong  man  when  1 was  in  China.  He  raised  his  fist  above  my  head  while  1 was  trying  to 
hold  the  door  so  some  ^ most  full-term  pregnant  woman  could  get  on  the  bus.  By  the  way,  how  often  do  you 
see  people  give  up  their  seats  for  a pregnant  woman  or  someone  with  a baby  on  a bus  in  China? 

1 am  still  having  bad  experiences  when  1 return  back  to  China.  The  tremendous  economical  development  in 
China  did  not  help  to  improve  people's  morals  proportionally.  1 esp)ecially  emphasize  situations  regarding  a 
single  female  (or  sometimes  with  her  male  American  companions)  being  sexually  assaulted  by  strangers.  Here 
are  a few  examples. 

In  1992  it  was  the  first  time  1 brought  my  husband  back  to  China.  With  him  nearby,  1 encountered  a similar 
experience  on  the  boat  ageiin.  When  1 pushed  the  half  drunk  person  away,  he  seiid:  "You  sleep  with  a foreigner 
and  look  down  at  your  own  Chinese?"  1 do  not  know  what  he  had  thought  about  his  pride  and  glory  for  our 
dear  homeland. 

In  1993, 1 attended  an  exhibition  for  my  company  in  Beijing.  With  my  American  colleague  standing  next  to 
me,  someone  asked  me  if  1 ever  got  my  chance  to  sleep  with  him  (my  American  colleague)  and  how  it  would 
be.  Fortunately,  the  question  was  asked  in  Chinese. 

Last  year,  being  a few  months  pregnant  w'ith  two  pieces  of  heavy  luggage,  1 was  fighting  my  way  to  visit  my 
parents  on  a summer  night.  Agciin,  there  were  men  taking  sexual  advantage  on  me.  Not  one,  not  Iwo,  there 
were  three  separate  encounters  in  the  one  train  station!  What  can  you  do?! 

Once,  after  both  my  sister  and  1 received  an  insult  on  the  bus  by  the  same  person,  my  sister  Jumpjed  up  and 
kicked  the  person  so  hard  that  1 was  worried  that  he  may  have  a broken  leg.  It  was  then  1 suddenly  learned  the 
reason  for  some  portion  of  the  violence  on  the  buses  in  China.  My  sister  Sciid:  "That's  the  only  way  to  teach 
them  a lesson."  1 do  not  agree.  1 think  that  the  men's  world  should  recognize  this  situation  and  stop  the  "few 
mice  feces  that  spoil  the  congee".  Y et,  1 am  always  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  effort  and  conscience  from  our 
Chinese  community  to  realize  and  understand  this  problem. 

As  long  as  people  are  silent  about  women's  issues,  1 could  see  why  many  people  are  silent  or  even  defend 
what  the  government  has  done  in  regarding  the  prisoners,  orphanage,  and  political  dissidents.  Despite  that 
China  is  not  a democratic  society,  which  means  that  its  government  does  not  necessary  represents  its  p)eople, 
we  also  must  recognize  that  this  government  is  compost  by  some  of  its  own  people.  Therefore,  the 
government  reflected  its  people. 

1 expect  that,  by  now,  there  are  a lot  of  men  keeping  quiet  or  trying  to  argue  over  what  1 have  written  (or  even 
dispute  my  "bad  character"  if  he  has  the  chance  to  Imow  that  1 do  laugh  like  a devil  and  look  like  a witch). 

What  makes  me  upset  is  that  the  people  who  do  it  seem  to  have  no  remorse.  The  people  who  did  not  do  it  seem 
blind  and  deaf.  The  people  who  are  victimized  are  further  victimized  by  shame  and  silence  due  to  the  Chinese 
culture.  And  the  educated  people  (including  the  ones  on  CCF)  talk  about  all  the  fancy  and  decent  topics,  except 
this  one.  Is  it  because  this  kind  of  problem  seems  trivial  and  worth  nothing  to  talk  about? 

Here,  1 am  sincerely  asking  you,  please,  please  gave  some  thoughts.  With  no  intention  to  accuse  all  the  men 
out  there,  1 just  want  to  sp)e^  of  truth  and  wish  your  awareness  on  women's  issues,  along  with  the  other 
human  rights  issues  in  China. 

Yet,  1 have  to  admit  that  1 am  always  saddened  by  the  fact  that  our  Chinese  female  community  is  used  to  being 
silent,  to  take  what  they  were  offered  without  daring  to  complain.  Maybe  they  are  ashamed  of  admitting  abuse, 
do  not  even  think  of  speaking  publicly.  Maybe  they  got  used  to  it  and  took  it  as  the  way  life  is.  Maybe  they 
always  have  their  male  protectors  next  to  them.  Maybe  they  are  just  plain  much  luckier  than  what  1 had  to  go 
through.  A few  of  them  may  act  like  my  sister,  even  though  that  is  hot  the  solution  1 believe  in. 

If  half  (well,  less  than  half  after  the  starvation  years  and  many  abandoned  baby  girls)  of  the  population  do  not 
get  the  respject  they  deserve,  how  could  we  expject  the  communist  government  to  respect  the  much  fewer 


prisoners,  orphans,  and  the  even  fewer  political  dissidents  who  are  brave  enough  to  speak  out?  Guys,  do  not 
let  me  say  that  you  are  no  better  than  the  dictators.  Let  us  treat  everyone  as  the  way  you  would  like  to  be 
treated.  Let  us  respect  them  in  the  way  they  deserve  as  all  humans  are  entitled.  Despite  that  we  need  time  for 
both  our  government  and  our  own  citizens  to  learn  and  to  act  in  a more  civilized  way,  it  is  our  duty  to  learn  and 
to  Contribute  for  a faster  progress. 

Please,  please  give  your  conscience  and  improve  this  society!  •' 

Note  1:  After  this  article  was  finished,  my  husband  refreshed  me  of  our  encounter  in  Nanjing  train  station 
which  was  one  of  the  heavier  experiences  I intentionally  excluded.  While  we  were  waiting  in  line,  three 
peasant  looking  young  men  in  front  of  us  looked  at  us  first  like  zoo  animals,  just  like  many  others.  Then  they 
all  laughed.  One  of  them  asked  me  the  question  while  using  his  hands  to  make  a universally  understandable 
sign;  "What  is  his  size?" 

Note  2: 1 watched  last  night's  "60  minutes"  report  on  the  Shanghai  orphanage  and  I was  really  disappointed 
with  the  Chinese  government  official  they  interviewed.  Without  giving  the  possibility  that  such  a thing  might 
happen  in  individual  cases  and/or  will  be  investigated,  he  simply  jumped  into  an  effort  to  discredit  the 
messenger;  not  because  the  message  was  not  true,  but  because  "unauthorized  secrets"  were  revealed.  Why  do  I 
believe  at  least  some  of  the  details?  Comparing  with  the  case  of  the  child  who  was  tied  up  to  the  bed,  my 
mother  (and  later  her  colleague  of  that  time)  always  told  me  how  1 was  tied  up  and  unfed  when  I was  in  the 
hospital  at  age  2.  Comparing  with  the  case  where  the  children  were  made  to  sit  on  the  pot  for  hours,  I still 
remember  how  my  colleague  cried  for  a whole  day  when  she  found  out  her  baby  was  made  to  do  so  by  the 
caretakers  of  the  institute  nursery. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1984  the  Sino-British  Joint  Declaration  was  signed  by  China  and  Britain.  Hong  Kong  will  return  to  China 
on  July  1,  1997.  The  Hong  Kong  government  began  drafting  the  Basic  Law  Agreement  which  will  become  the 
constitution  for  Hong  Kong  after  July  1,  1997.  In  this  Agreement  the  promise  of  One  Country,  Two  Systems 
and  the  promise  to  give  Hong  Kong  the  status  of  Special  Administrative  Region  (SAR)  are  Hong  Kong's 
future  assurance  of  sovereignty  from  the  Chinese  government. 

However,  many  people  find  the  future  uncertain  and  have  decided  to  emigrate,  causing  numerous  social 
problems.  Family  break-ups  arise  when  women  and  children  emigrate  while  the  husband  stays  in  Hong  Kong 
working  where  he  is  assured  of  employment. 

The  economic  development  of  Hong  Kong  has  reinforced  the  traditional  role  of  women.  It  has  also  created 
escalating  conflicts  in  women  towards  their  role  and  status  in  society.  This  awareness  has  assisted  in  the 
promotion  of  a feminist  consciousness  and  has  moved  women  to  identify  and  lay  claim  for  their  rights  as 
citizens  deserving  of  equal  status  with  men. 

For  the  women  of  Hong  Kong,  the  return  to  Chinese  sovereignty  on  July  1,  1997  presents  important 
challenges.  The  larger  political,  economic  and  cultural  differences  between  China  and  Hong  Kong  have  a direct 
impact  on  Hong  Kong  women's  family  life.  Another  challenge  is  drawn  from  the  very  real  differences  between 
state  institutions  and  other  organizations  in  Hong  Kong  like  the  many  non-govemmental  organizations 
(NGOs).  Finally,  there  are  social  and  political  differences  which  produce  divisions  among  womens  groups. 

For  instance,  differences  in  socio-economic  status,  in  approaches  to  women's  issues  (eg.  a service  or  research 
orientation  versus  advocacy),  and  in  political  staince  (eg.  those  groups  which  are  pro-China,  women's  groups 
versus  those  which  are  independent,  feminist  groups). 

This  pajjer  will  briefly  outline  the  face  of  inequality,  the  obstacles  facing  women  seeking  social  reform  and  the 
need  for  Hong  Kong  to  mzike  social  and  political  advancement  before  1997. 


I.  WOMEN  AND  WORK:  THE  IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ON  WOMEN  WORKERS 


While  economic  development  which  took  off  in  the  1960's  contributed  to  higher  employment  rates  for  women 
and  an  improved  social  status,  the  industrial  restructuring  that  began  in  the  1980's  has  brought  women  a new 
set  of  problems.  The  high  cost  of  land  and  labour  have  seen  factories  moving  out  of  Hong  Kong  to  mainland 
China  where  land  and  labour  is  cheaper.  Eighty  percent  of  manufacturing  plants  in  Hong  Kong  have 
subsidiaries  operating  in  China.  The  number  of  manufacturing  workers  in  Hong  Kong  has  decreased  from 
900,000  in  1988  to  590,000  in  1993.  Women  in  their  30's  and  40's  with  10-20  years  of  industrial  work 
experience  have  been  thrust  into  a service  industry  where  they  lack  skills  and  confidence.  Many  remain 
unemployed  and  unemployable  due  to  sex  and  age  discrimination  in  the  service  industry's  labour  force.  It  is 
difficult  for  women  over  30  to  find  jobs. 

This  movement  of  Hong  Kong  factories  into  China  continues  to  affect  countless  numbers  of  women  and 
children  in  Hong  Kong  in  another  way.  When  companies  move  to  mainland  China  many  of  the  male 
executives  and  managers  move  in  order  to  run  the  ojjerations.  These  men  leave  their  wives  and  families  for 
months  and  sometimes  years  at  a time.  Once  in  China,  many  of  these  men  take  "second  wives"  and  start 
another  family.  The  wives  and  families  left  behind  in  HK  are  completely  alone,  with  no  rights  for 
compensation.  It  seems  that  the  government  feels  it  is  too  difficult  to  prove  that  a man  has  taken  up  with 
another  woman.  So  long  as  he  has  not  "legally"  married  another  woman,  what's  the  point  in  pressing  the 
issue!  This  is  creating  a great  number  of  single  mothers,  marginalized  and  struggling  to  survive  and  to  raise 
their  children. 

Cutting  down  on  labour  cost  often  means  a move  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  hiring  part-time  labourers.  The 
majority  of  part-time  workers  are  women  earning  a wage  of  about  HK$2,000  per  month. 

Sex  discrimination  in  the  work  place  is  evident  in  the  wages  as  well.  Women  on  average  are  earning  only  77% 
of  the  male  dollar.  Women  aged  45-49  were  earning  only  58%  of  what  men  earned. 

Sex-role  division  of  labour  is  still  prevalent  in  Hong  Kong.  In  1991  83%  of  women  between  the  ages  of  20-24 
were  participants  in  the  labour  force.  But  between  the  ages  of  30-34  and  35-39,  the  numbers  dropped 
drastically  to  60%  and  50%  respectively,  after  all  women  had  family  responsibilities  and  roles  to  fulfill.  The 
lack  of  child  care  facilities  available  keeps  women  at  home  with  their  children,  where  the  women  remain 
economically  dependent  upon  their  husbands. 

II.  WOMEN  AND  POVERTY 

Women's  disadvantaged  position  in  the  labour  market  is  a significant  factor  contributing  to  women's  poverty. 
Social  assistance  goes  mainly  to  women  who  make  up  the  greatest  percentage  of  single  parents,  unemployed 
and  aged.  In  the  family,  the  poverty  of  married  women  is  less  visible  because  the  unequal  allocation  and  access 
to  family  resources  for  women  has  been  overlooked.  Social  deprivation,  the  inability  to  get  out  and  develop 
social  relationships  because  of  family  responsibilities,  is  a great  source  of  poverty  for  women. 

III.  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY 

Traditional  gender  roles  continue  to  prevail  in  the  family.  The  man  is  the  breadwinner  and  the  woman  the  care 
giver,  even  if  both  spouses  are  employed  outside  the  home.  Men  are  the  decision  makers,  women  are  the 
homemakers. 

A survey  was  conducted  in  T uen  Mun  which  found  that  80%  of  the  women  surveyed  believed  that  taking  care 
of  the  family  was  more  important  than  personal  careers.  Sixty  percent  believed  that  a woman's  place  was  in  the 
home.  According  to  this  survey  70%  of  women  depend  on  their  mothers  or  mother  in-laws  to  assist  with  child 
care  and  housework. 


Families  in  Hong  Kong  are  becoming  smaller.  The  number  of  births  can  be  seen  to  be  decreasing,  when  in 
1981  there  were  86,751  births  and  in  1990  only  67,73 1.  Birth  rates  are  declining  with  decreasing  fertility  rates 
which  are  a direct  result  of  women  becoming  more  educated,  women's  increased  participation  in  the  labour 
force,  a change  in  social  norms  concerning  child  rearing  from  emphasis  on  quantity  to  quality,  and  the 
increased  costs  of  child  rearing.  In  Hong  Kong  today  birth  control  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  women. 

Abortions  are  easily  available  to  those  women  who  can  afford  it  through  private  clinics.  Public  hospitals  are 
less  'free'  with  permission  for  abortion,  therefore  women  who  are  less  economically  privileged  often  put  their 
lives  at  risk  obtaining  illegal  abortions  in  Hong  Kong  or  going  to  lower  quality  clinics  in  China. 

Family  violence  is  on  the  increase.  Women  are  reluctant  to  come  forward,  even  to  friends  and  family.  The 
average  age  of  battered  women  is  31-40.  Over  56%  of  battered  wives  are  full-time  housewives  who  are 
economically  dependent  on  their  husbands.  Immigrant  wives  from  mainland  China  are  often  victims  of  abusive 
marriages.  They  are  easy  targets,  lacking  social,  family  and  community  support. 

The  police  in  Hong  Kong  lack  training  and  experience  in  handling  family  violence.  This  is  evident  when  only 
41%  of  battered  women  are  referred  by  the  police  to  social  agencies,  and  a meagre  43%  are  informed  of  their 
legal  rights. 

The  transformation  of  Hong  Kong's  economy  has  seen  many  males  move  to  work  in  China.  This  has  caused 
an  increase  in  mistresses  being  kept  by  Hong  Kong  men  in  China  as  well  as  periods  of  long  separation 
between  husbands  and  wives.  These  extra  marital  affairs  cause  emotional  and  financial  strains  that  many 
women  are  unable  to  overcome. 

Divorce  is  on  the  increase  in  Hong  Kong.  New  legislation  makes  it  possible  for  divorce  proceedings  to  begin 
after  one  year  rather  than  a forced  waiting  period  of  three  years. 

Social  agencies  need  to  develop  preventative  measures  that  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  families  involved,  in 
particular  the  women  who  are  left  on  their  own  to  deal  with  the  struggles. 

Most  recently,  groups  in  Hong  Kong  have  begun  consultation  on  introducing  reproductive  technologies  which 
would  allow  a child's  sex  to  be  decided  before  it  is  bom,  that  is,  if  it  is  the  second  child,  and  if  the  decision  is 
for  medical  reasons.  While  technology  has  improved  the  lives  of  Hong  Kong  people,  there  are  many  decisions 
over  the  ethics  of  technology's  applications,  especially  as  it  impacts  women,  which  have  yet  to  be  made. 

IV.  SEXUAL  VIOLENCE  & SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Hong  Kong  society  still  believes  that  women,  the  most  prevalent  victims  of  sexual  harassment  and  violence, 
are  somehow  responsible  for  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  others.  Suggestive  gestures, 

"seductive"  clothing  or  going  out  late  at  night  are  off  limits  for  women  who  do  not  wish  to  be  victims  of  sexual 
crimes. 

The  lack  of  training  that  police  receive  in  dealing  with  a victim  of  a sex  crime  discourages  victims  from 
reporting  the  crime.  There  is  a general  lack  of  a victim  support  system  which  would  enable  the  victims  to  get 
the  help  they  need.  Rape  within  marriage  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  police  or  legal  institutions.  In  the  area  of 
domestic  violence,  the  Hong  Kong  government  has  ignored  the  hardship  faced  by  many  abused  women. 

The  Hong  Kong  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  has  in  place  a Women's  Committee  that  is  committed  to 
dealing  with  women's  labour  issues,  to  raising  and  promoting  women's  issues  and  rights.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  they  have  promoted  a large  campaign  against  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace.  Part  of  this  campaign 
was  the  sexual  harassment  survey  completed  in  September  of  1994. 

There  often  exist  a number  of  myths  that  prevent  respect  being  given  to  the  issues  of  sexual  harassment 
brought  forward  by  women  in  the  labour  force.  The  surveys  point  out  to  the  workers,  employers,  government 
and  general  public  that  the  problems  are  much  larger  than  they  had  been  led  to  believe  by  those  who  do  not 
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wish  to  deal  with  the  issues.  There  is  still  the  belief  that  women  are  being  sexually  harassed  because  of  the 
provocative  clothing  they  wear  or  because  of  their  youthfulness.  HKCTU's  survey  showed  that  in  fact  many 
women  working  in  offices  that  employ  a conservative  dress  code,  and  women  over  the  age  of  45,  were  still 
being  harassed  in  the  workplace.  The  HKCTU's  surveys  raise  awareness  and  challenged  the  myths  and 
attitudes  of  the  labour  force,  the  government  and  the  general  population. 

At  the  present  time  Hong  Kong  women  struggle  to  come  to  grips  with  sexual  harassment  in  the  work  place. 
Guiding  legislation  has  yet  to  be  out  in  place  in  Hong  Kong. 

Anna  Wu's  private  member's  Equal  Opportunity  Bill  was  debated,  but  was  defeated  in  mid- 1995.  In  its  place, 
two  less  comprehensive  bills  were  passed:  the  Sex  Discrimination  Ordinance  and  the  Disability  Ordinance. 
Neither  bill  covers  age  discrimination,  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  women's  unemployment.  Over  ninety 
three  percent  of  women  over  the  age  of  40  are  unemployed  due  to  age  discrimination. 

The  Sex  Discrimination  Bill  was  passed  in  July  of  1995;  however,  it  has  no  starting  date  and  is  riddled  with 
exemptions  that  weaken  its  effectiveness.  Clearly  the  government  continues  to  stall  in  picking  up  its 
responsibility  to  ensure  equal  status  for  women  and  men  in  Hong  Kong. 

Women  will  continue  to  be  oppressed  by  the  church  in  cases  of  sex  discrimination.  The  churches  in  Hong 
Kong  are  exempt  from  this  sex  discrimination  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  violence,  a number  of  factors  contribute  to  the  problem.  Hong  Kong  is  a patriarchal 
society  in  which  traditional  family  values  are  still  very  strong.  It  is  felt  that  abuse  should  be  kept  as  a private 
matter.  Hong  Kong  men  maintaining  mistresses  in  mainland  China  puts  stress  on  Hong  Kong  mamages  from 
which  domestic  violence  may  result.  In  addition,  there  is  a lack  of  public  awareness  and  insufficient  resources 
with  which  to  tackle  the  problem.  Support  for  abused  women  comes  in  the  form  of  counseling,  shelters  and 
some  legal  protection.  However,  stronger  social  policies,  inter-departmental  coordination,  statistical  research, 
implementation  monitoring,  and  training  could  improve  government's  input  on  the  problem.  More  resources 
for  public  education,  stronger  legal  protection,  additional  social  resources,  and  specialized  counseling  services 
would  help  greatly  in  addressing  the  issue  of  violence  against  women. 

The  greatest  opposition  faced  by  those  lobbying  for  women's  rights,  for  equal  opportunities,  is  the 
government  itself.  The  inequitable  composition  of  the  "elitist"  government  which  houses  a greater  number  of 
appointed  seats  than  directly  elected  seats,  results  in  the  needs  of  the  business  sector  being  met  at  the  cost  of  an 
equitable  society. 

V.  WOMEN  AND  HEALTH 

Women's  health  is  shown  to  be  closely  related  to  their  disadvantaged  positions  in  the  family  and  in  the 
workforce.  The  isolation  and  socially  undervalued  positions  of  housewives  leads  to  poor  self  image  and  mental 
health  problems.  The  double  burden  of  paid  work  and  family  responsibility  is  a major  cause  of  post-natal 
depression  in  women.  Women's  role  as  household  carers,  their  dual  roles  of  housewives  and  employee,  and 
their  lack  of  resources  are  all  factors  contributing  to  women's  unsatisfactory  physical  and  mental  health. 

AIDs  is  an  increasing  health  concern  for  women.  While  the  numbers  of  AIDs  patients  in  Hong  Kong 
increases,  it  is  increasing  at  a greater  rate  among  women  than  men.  With  the  increase  of  extra-marital  affairs 
and  prostitution,  heterosexual  contraction  of  aids  among  women  is  on  the  rise  as  husbands  bring  the  disease 
home  to  the  family. 

With  the  increased  awareness  of  women's  health  issues  and  the  need  to  address  those  issues,  action  has  been 
taken.  Recently  Hong  Kong  has  seen  the  development  of  three  Women's  Health  Centres  that  will  focus  on  the 
specific  health  needs  of  Hong  Kong's  women. 

VI.  SOCIAL  POLICIES  AND  WOMEN 


Child-care: 


In  the  eyes  of  Hong  Kong  society  and  its  government,  child  care  remains  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
mothers.  There  is  very  limited  subsidised  child  care  available  which  in  turn  restricts  women  to  the  traditional 
role  of  housewives.  Government  subsidized  child-care  services  meet  only  10%  of  the  need.  While  there  is 
private  child  care  available,  none  of  it  is  government  regulated,  therefore  the  quality  of  care  is  not  guaranteed. 
Kindergartens  are  also  privately  operated  and  very  expensive. 

Education: 

Sex  stereotyping  of  females  and  males  in  fields  of  study  persists  in  the  Hong  Kong  education  system.  In 
grammar  schools,  science  subjects  continue  to  be  male-dominated  and  arts  subjects  attract  more  female 
students.  In  the  Universities'  areas  of  study  which  tend  to  lead  to  less  lucrative  jobs,  e.g.  arts  and  social 
sciences,  have  become  increasingly  "feminized". 

Housing: 

Women,  especially  poor  women,  are  more  likely  to  face  housing  problems  than  men.  Single  women  and  single 
mothers  face  numerous  problems  related  to  housing  and  living  conditions  in  Hong  Kong.  Single  moms  are  not 
given  any  priority  in  public  housing  and  therefore  they  are  often  forced  to  rent  single  rooms  or  to  share 
apartments  with  other  women. 

There  are  only  two  temporary  shelters  for  battered  women  in  Hong  Kong,  each  providing  about  40  places. 
There  are  no  other  housing  services  available  for  these  victims  after  they  leave  the  shelters. 

VII.  WOMEN  AND  THE  MEDIA 

The  media  in  Hong  Kong  continues  to  abuse  the  image  of  women  as  newspapers,  television  and 
advertisements  all  promote  sexist  images  of  women.  Beauty  contests  in  Hong  Kong  continue  to  devalue  the 
lives  of  women  as  they  promote  women's  bodies  as  sOme  sort  of  commodity  of  which  there  is  an  ideal  model. 

In  the  summer  of  1994,  a series  of  posters  were  produced  by  the  government's  Labour  Department  for  an 
industrial  safety  campaign.  Provocative  images  of  women,  along  with  suggestive  slogans  such  as  "Before  You 
Go  All  the  Way,  Take  Precautions,"  were  used  in  the  posters  to  attract  attention.  This  campaign  which  draws 
heavily  on  sexist  imagery  brings  into  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Hong  Kong  government  which  is 
supposedly  promoting  equal  opportunities  and  opposing  sex  discrimination  in  the  workplace. 

After  a number  of  demonstrations  organized  by  labour  and  women's  organizations  with  the  support  of  a group 
of  Legco  members,  the  government  withdrew  these  posters.  A recent  survey  revealed  that  advertising  in  Hong 
Kong  continues  to  promote  stereotypical  sex  roles,  to  portray  women  as  sexual  objects  or  accessories,  and  put 
women  in  a subordinate  role. 

VIII.  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 

Although  women  of  sexual  minority  groups  have  existed  throughout  China's  history,  the  modem  Hong  Kong 
movement  to  secure  equal  opportunities  for  these  women  began  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  For 
exeimple,  there  was  an  early  "gay  and  lesbian  group"  called  the  Pink  Triangle  which  exist^  in  Hong  Kong 
during  the  1970s. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  facing  groups  such  as  the  Pink  Triangle,  and  later  the  Hong  Kong  10%  Club  is  the  job 
of  lobbying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sodomy  Law  (finally  achieved  in  July  1991).  Women  have  participated  in 
these  "gay  and  lesbian"  groups  from  the  1970s  until  the  present,  but  always  in  lesser  numbers  than  men.  This 
is  because  only  about  40%  of  the  participants  identified  themselves  as  lesbians,  and  the  other  40%  identified 
themselves  as  other  sexual  identities,  mainly  bisexual  and  single-by-choice. 
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Since  the  non-heterosexual  women's  population  in  Hong  Kong  included  women  from  the  full  spectrum  of 
possible  sexual  orientations,  a more  inclusive  word,  "queer"  was  used  by  some  of  these  women  to  describe 
themelves.  The  Cantonese  equivalent  to  the  word  "queer"  is  "tung  zhi"  (a  rough  translation  is  "same  purpose" 
or  "comrade"). 

In  early  1995,  one  of  the  first  feminist  queer  organizations  in  Asia  was  founded  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
establishment  of  the  Queer  Sisters  is  to  promote  visibility  of  queer  women,  to  provide  services  such  as  a 
counselling  hotline  catered  to  their  needs,  advocate  equal  and  social  treatment  for  queer  women  and  to  educate 
society  with  regards  to  unbiased  information  about  queer  women  in  Hong  Kong.  One  of  their  major  teisks  was 
to  push  for  the  passing  of  anti-discrimination  legislation  for  lesbians  and  bisexual  women  in  the  Legislative 
Council  session  which  just  ended  in  July  of  this  year.  If  this  legislation  passes,  the  nest  major  job  will  be  to 
insure  that  the  new  law  will  be  enforced  by  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  which  will  begin  operation  in 
September  of  this  year. 

IX.  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  ORDINANCE 

Through  organized  lobbying  activities  directed  at  the  Legislative  Councillors  and  political  parties,  women's 
issues  have  been  raised  to  unprecedented  levels  of  attention  in  the  public  arena  As  a direct  result  of  their 
determination,  the  lobby  groups  have  successfully  initiated  debates,  that  never  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
legislature.  Legco  member,  Anna  Wu,  presented  the  goyemment  with  a draft  of  a private  members  bill,  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Bill,  which  prohibits  all  forms  of  discrimination.  This  bill,  along  with  the  pressure  of 
women's  groups,  forced  the  government  into  action.  In  1994,  the  government,  responding  to  the  pressure, 
announced  that  it  would  introduce  legislation  against  sex  discrimination  in  the  community  and  discuss  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women  (CEDAW)  to  women  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  October  1994,  a Sex  Discrimination  Bill  was  drafted  as  presented  to  the  public  for  consultation.  The  bill 
prohibits  discrimination,  based  on  sex,  pregnancy  and  marital  status,  in  the  workplace,  in  education,  training 
programs  and  social  life.  It  also  requires  advertisers  placing  discriminatory  advertisements  to  pay  a fine. 

Sexual  harassment  is  forbidden  as  well. 

The  Sex  Discrimination  Bill  was  tabled  and  debated  at  the  Legco  meeting  on  June  28, 1995.  While  the  Bill  was 
passed  it  has  no  starting  date  and  is  riddled  with  exemptions  that  weaken  its  effectiveness,  including  the  lack  of 
legislation  againsr  age  discrimination  and  concern  for  the  traditional  family  responsibilities  expected  of  women. 
Clearly  the  government  continues  to  stall  in  picking  up  its  reponsibility  to  ensure  equal  status  for  women  and 
men  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  extension  of  CEDAW  to  Hong  Kong  is  still  up  for  debate,  but  an  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  was 
established  on  May  20,  1996.  It  will  come  into  operation  in  September  of  1996.  However,  sufficient 
representation  of  women's  views  on  the  commission  is  still  being  questioned. 

X.  WOMEN  AND  POLITICS 

Though  economically  advanced,  Hong  Kong  is  still  under-developed  politically.  The  government  of  Hong 
Kong  is  predominantly  an  elitist  decision  m^ng  structure.  While  general  elections  by  universal  suffrage  were 
introduced  in  Hong  Kong  in  1991,  they  resulted  in  the  election  of  less  than  one  third  of  the  seats.  The  rest  are 
obtained  by  appointment.  Those  appointed  represent  business  and  professional  interests.  The  Legislative 
Council  (Legco)  amended  the  electoral  ordinance  so  that  by  1995  membership  of  Legco  no  longer  included 
government  officials  and  appointed  members.  Elections  for  the  District  Boards  in  1994  and  the  Municipal 
Councils  in  1995  did  away  with  the  appointment  system  as  well. 

The  gradual  opening  up  of  the  political  system  since  the  l980's  has  helped  to  politicize  the  hitherto  "apolitical" 
population  in  Hong  Kong.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  significant  change  over  the 
years  in  the  overall  percentage  of  women  councillors  on  the  representative  political  bodies.  Moreover  the 
higher  up  the  power  hierarchy,  the  fewer  the  number  of  women  elected. 
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Women,  although  they  are  often  appointed  because  of  their  abilities  and  their  record  of  community 
participation,  seldom  run  for  election.  Academics  and  social  activists  have  explained  the  low  level  of  women's 
participation  in  electoral  politics  in  terms  of  inadequate  provision  of  social  services  to  relieve  women  from 
household  chores,  the  low  status  of  women  in  society  in  general,  the  public  image  of  women  and  women's 
own  self-perception.  However,  these  factors  aside,  electoral  politics  in  Hong  Kong  are  inherently 
discriminatory. 

The  fundamental  flaw  of  the  system  of  functional  constituencies  is  that  it  restricts  the  electoral  franchise  to  a 
small  male-dominated  population.  The  system  also  excludes  housewives  who  constitute  about  half  of  the  adult 
female  population,  and  are  not  considered  to  have  a "function",  and  therefore  are  not  accorded  a functional 
constituency  seat. 

XL  DISCRIMINATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  TERRITORIES 

Geographically,  Hong  Kong  is  divided  into  three  regions:  the  Hong  Kong  Island,  and  Kowloon  which  were 
ceded  to  Britain  under  separate  treaties,  and  the  New  Territories  which  was  leased  to  Britain  for  99  years  in 
1898.  Those  who  inhabited  the  New  Territories  in  1898,  and  their  descendants  are  known  as  the  indigenous 
people  of  Hong  Kong. 

Under  the  British  administration  there  is  a New  Territories  Ordinance  which  preserves  the  customary  Chinese 
law  of  land  inheritance  rights.  According  to  this  Ordinance,  women  in  the  New  Territories  are  denied  the  right 
to  land  succession  when  the  owner  of  the  land  dies  intestate,  though  women  in  other  parts  of  Hong  Kong 
enjoy  equal  land  succession  rights  with  men. 

Large  housing  developments  in  the  New  Territories  have  resulted  in  42%  of  Hong  Kong's  population  living 
there.  A New  Territories  Land  Exemption  Bill  which  exempts  all  non-rural  land  from  the  application  of  the 
New  Territories  Ordinance  has  heightened  the  level  of  discrimination  against  indigenous  women.  Women's 
groups  in  Hong  Kong  have  reacted  by  demanding  the  repeal  of  discriminatory  customary  practices  in  the  New 
Territories  as  a whole.  Indigenous  women  from  the  Territories  began  to  come  forward  and  Join  with  the 
women's  groups.  After  months  of  lobbying  activities,  and  the  move  by  one  of  the  women  councillors  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  land  exemption  bill  to  include  all  land,  victory  was  won  in  June  1994. 

However,  indigenous  women  continue  to  battle  issues  of  sex  discrimination.  The  Small  House  Policy  allows 
only  male  descendants  to  apply  once  for  land  to  build  a small  house  on.  A recent  vote  on  this  issue  within  the 
Legco  debate  on  the  Sex  Discrimination  Bill  will  uphold  this  policy. 

Women  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  political  realm  of  the  village  where  only  the  heads  of  households 
(invariably  male  with  rare  exceptions)  are  eligible  to  vote  for  their  village  representatives  who  then  form  the 
Rural  Committees.  Women's  groups  are  challenging  the  legality  of  the  discriminating  election  system  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  equal  political  rights  of  women  and  men. 

XII.  THE  COALITION'S  PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  THE  HONG  KONG 
GOVERNMENT 

In  light  of  the  far-from-equal  status  of  Hong  Kong  women,  the  Hong  Kong  Women's  Coalition  on  Equal 
Opportunities  has  drawn  up  a plan  of  action  for  the  Hong  Kong  Government  in  urging  them  to  put  women's 
issues  higher  on  their  agenda,  and  do  more  to  help  women  acquire  equal  status  with  men  in  all  spheres  of 
society. 

Legislation: 

The  Hong  Kong  Coalition  of  Women's  Organizations  are  presently  lobbying  the  government  to  add  age 
discrimination  and  other  gender-related  grounds  of  discrimination  to  the  Sex  Discrimination  Bill.  The 
government  should  also  implement  legislation  guaranteeing  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  full  pay  instead  of  two 
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thirds  pay  for  working  women  on  pregnancy  leave,  and  the  extension  of  CEDAW  to  Hong  Kong  without 
reservations. 

Social  Services: 

The  government  should  conduct  a thorough  study  on  problems  faced  by  families  in  which  one  sp»ouse  needs  to 
frequently  work  away  form  home.  It  should  set  up  as  soon  as  possible  women's  development  centres  to  assist 
families  which  are  facing  breakups,  and  to  counsel  women  whose  husbands  are  having  extra-marital  affairs 
either  in  the  mainland  or  within  the  territory. 

The  government  should  increase  and  enhance  its  existing  child-care  facilities,  and  encourage  private  firms  to 
allow  job-sharing  and  other  flex-time  work  schedules.  Public  housing  allocation  should  be  modified  so  that 
women  with  special  needs  can  obtain  affordable  housing. 

The  government  should  set  up  a more  supportive  network  for  battered  women,  victims  of  sex  crimes,  single 
parents  and  other  women  in  need. 

Public  Education  and  Training  Schemes: 

The  government  should  assist  women  in  learning  about  their  rights  under  the  law.  The  police  force  should  be 
sensitized  and  trained  to  deal  with  issues  of  rape,  sexual  harassment  and  domestic  violence.  There  should  be 
more  resources  to  retraining  programs  for  women  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  economic  restructuring. 

Fathers  should  be  educated  on  the  need  for  them  to  play  an  equal  part  in  family  life  and  to  shoulder  their  share 
of  the  household  chores. 

Teachers  should  be  sensitized  to  stereotyping  concepts,  and  be  trained  to  avoid  discriminatory  practices.  Career 
counsellors  should  be  sensitized  to  the  imbalance  in  the  sex  ratios  in  various  disciplines  of  studies,  and  be 
trained  to  encourage  students  to  study  non-traditional  subjects  and  courses.  Textbooks  used  in  the  school 
system  should  be  reviewed  and  revised  so  as  to  do  away  with  gender-biased  concepts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  numerous  grass-roots  women's  organizations  in  Hong  Kong  fighting  for  their  rights.  Each  group  in 
and  of  itself  has  a major  focus.  Each  group  works  diligently  with  great  determination  to  bring  about  their 
vision  of  a fair  and  equitable  society.  Together,  these  groups  form  a very  strong  coalition  of  women. 

Member  groups  of  the  Hong  Kong  Women's  Coalition  for  Equal  Opportunities  have  a long  history  of  fighting 
for  women's  rights,  rendering  community  services  to  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  conducting  public 
educational  programs.  They  have  continued  to  work  for  these  goals  following  the  United  Nations  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Women.  It  is  hoped  that  our  efforts  will  pay  off  in  that  more  and  more  women  will 
become  individuals,  who  enjoy  self-confidence,  freedom,  independent  thought  and  action,  and  health,  and 
who  can  contribute  fully  to  society. 

Member  Groups  of  Hong  Kong  Women's  Coalition  on  Equal  Opportunities: 

The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Feminism  (AAF) 

Chan  Hing  Social  Services  Centre  Concern  Group  on  Women's  Rights 
The  Concern  Group  on  Single  Parents 

Family  Ideal  Community  Education  Project  of  Harmony  House  _ 

The  Hong  Kong  Federation  of  Women's  Centres 

The  Hong  Kong  Women  Christian  Council 

The  Hong  Kong  Women  Worker's  Association 

Queer  Sisters 


Women  and  the  Church 


Updates 


Legislation  for  the  Privileged 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Preparatory  Committee  decided  not  to  repeal  the  New  Territories  Land  (Exemption)  Ordinance 
that  allows  indigenous  women  in  the  New  Territories  to  inherit  land  when  there  is  no  will  left  by  their  parents. 
However,  the  committee  stressed  that  the  Special  Administrative  Region  (SAR)  government  would  make 
changes  after  the  handover  if  it  thought  they  were  necessary.  This  action  was  viewed  as  a means  to  settle  the 
discontent  of  several  rural  leaders  on  the  committee  towards  the  ordinance.  On  the  same  day,  the  committee 
also  decided  that  25  laws  that  it  claimed  contravened  the  Basic  Law  were  to  be  partially  or  totally  repealed.  The 
most  controversial  proposals  were  to  partially  reinstate  the  Public  Order  and  Societies  ordinances.  The 
suggestion  of  reinstating  these  two  draconian  laws  was  made  by  the  legal  subgroup  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  well  before  the  committee  meeting.  While  the  suggestion  triggered  strong  resentment  among  the 
community,  26  groups,  including  Christian  groups,  women's  organizations,  labour  unions,  political  groups, 
social  workers'  associations  and  human  rights  groups,  formed  the  Hong  Kong  People's  Alliance  for  Human 
Rights  to  counter  these  proposals  by  collecting  the  real  voice  of  the  general  public.  Some  commentators 
claimed  that  the  partial,  instead  of  full,  reinstatement  of  the  draconian  laws  resembled  a victory  for  public 
opinion,  yet  it  is  too  early  to  be  optimistic.  Like  the  New  Territories  Land  (Exemption)  Ordinance,  this  was  a 
conditional  decision  as  the  chief  executive-designate,  Tung  Chee-hwa,  has  pointed  out  that  the  matter  will  be 
left  to  the  provisional  legislature  to  settle.  In  other  words,  it  is  probably  a matter  of  time  before  these  laws  are 
repealed  in  some  fashion.  After  all,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  legislation  of  the  SAR  government  will  favour  the 
personal  interests  of  those  who  have  already  attained  seats  on  the  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  of  the 
future  government  through  China's  direct  or  indirect  influence,  people  who  will  represent  the  Chinese 
authorities'  will  within  the  Hong  Kong  administration.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  China  will  keep  her 
promise  to  let  Hong  Kong  people  rule  Hong  Kong.  However,  these  Hong  Kong  people  whose  hearts  and 
minds  are  obedient  to  the  centrd  authority  will  perhaps  take  even  more  extreme  positions  than  the  Beijing 
leaders'  wishes  in  order  to  show  their  loyalty.  As  a result,  the  real  concerns  of  society  as  a whole  it  is  believed 
will  be  diluted  still  further. 

Sexual  Violence  No  More 

The  Association  Concerning  Sexual  Violence  against  Women,  a newly  formed  association  by  a group  of 
individuals  concerned  with  women's  rights,  especially  concern  for  the  problem  of  sexual  violence  against 
women,  is  launching  a hotline  for  rape  survivors.  This  pioneer  service,  which  is  to  be  held  in  March,  provides 
counseling  and  referral  services  to  the  callers  and  is  part  of  the  group's  plans  to  promote  public  awareness  of 
sexual  violence  in  our  society  and  ultimately  to  end  this  hidden  but  very  serious  social  problem  that  affects 
women's  lives. 

Stories  for  Eva 

Eva,  a middle-aged  woman  who  comes  from  a family  in  which  daughters  were  not  held  in  high  regard,  was 
not  permitted  to  even  finish  her  secondary  education  when  she  was  young,  yet  her  brothers  were  granted  the 
opportunity  to  enter  university.  This  is  a typical  experience  for  most  of  the  grassroots  women  in  Hong  Kong. 
Their  experiences  prompted  Susanna  Hoe,  a writer  and  English  teacher,  to  commission  a book  of  stories  and 
English  course  specifically  for  middle-aged  housewives  in  the  territory.  A total  of  52  women,  many  of  whom 
hold  prominent  positions  in  the  territory,  contributed  to  the  book  Stories  for  Eva.  They  shared  their  life 
experiences  and  insights  on  issues  ranging  from  sexual  equality  to  environmental  protection  and  women  in 
politics  in  their  essays.  Hoe  then  did  some  rewriting  to  ensure  that  the  pieces  were  more  easily  understood  by 
average  English  students.  After  taking  her  course  and  reading  the  book,  Hoe's  students  found  that  their 


English  ability  and  communication  skills  had  improved!  Some  even  expressed  that  they  were  excited  to  know 
what's  on  the  mind  of  other  women  through  the  book.  This  is  the  greatest  reward  for  their  teacher.  Hoe's  ideas 
as  well  as  her  book  are  now  gaining  a wider  audience.  More  women's  groups  and  even  Chinese  University's 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  are  going  to  organize  similar  courses  for  women  at  different  competence  levels. 
Hopefully  the  trend  can  continue  so  that  the  educational  rights  of  ecomomically  deprived  women  can  be 


reclaimed. 
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OVERVIEW 


TEACHING  ABOUT  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 


This  unit  consists  of  one  lesson  for  high  school  students  in  history, 
political  science,  and  world  affairs  classes.  The  focus  is  on  one  of  the  most 
volatile  periods  in  Chinese  history.  The  goal  here  is  to  provide  a historical 
context  and  to  provide  students  with  factual  information  about  the  period 
between  1966  and  1976.  This  lesson  is  workable  within  a two  or  three  day 
period  or  it  can  be  extended  depending  upon  how  much  overall 
research, video,  and  oral  reports  are  utilized  and  how  students  are 
tested.This  lesson  includes  some  historical  background  , statistical  data, 
and  sources  which  can  be  found  in  most  city,  college  libraries.  For  those 
who  teach  Chinese  history,  this  unit  will  be  essentially  elementary.  For 
others  who  would  like  to  introduce  the  Cultural  Revolution  into  their  classes 
they  will  find  this  unit  useful,  with  an  accurate,  condensed  overview,  and 
quick  to  use. 


OBJECTIVES 

1 . Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  background  which  helped  cause  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

2.  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  Mao’s  motives  in  starting  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

3.  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  some  of  the  main  targets  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

4.  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  role  of  the  Red  Guard  in  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

5.  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  on  Chinese 
society. 

6.  Students  should  be  able  to  explain  the  factors  which  brought  an  end  to  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 
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BACKGROUND 

EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


On  October  1,  1949,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  was  formally  established, 
with  its  national  capital  at  Beijing.  Mao  Zedong(1 893-1 976)declared  the  creation  of  a 
“people’s  democratic  dictatorship."  The  people  were  defined  as  a coalition  of  four 
social  classes:  the  workers,  the  peasant,  the  petite  bourgeoisie,  and  the  national- 
capitalists.  The  four  classes  were  to  be  led  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party(CCP),  as 
the  vanguard  of  the  working  class.  At  that  time  the  CCP  claimed  a membership  of  4.5 
million,  of  which  members  of  peasant  origin  accounted  for  nearly  90  percent.  The 
party  was  under  Mao’s  chairmanship,  and  the  government  was  headed  by  Zhou 
Enlai(1 898-1 976)  as  premier. 

The  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  People’s  Republic  on  Cctober  2,  1949. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Mao  had  proclaimed  his  policy  of  "leaning  to  one  side"  as  a 
commitment  to  the  socialist  bloc.  In  February  1950,  after  months  of  hard  bargaining, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Treaty  of  friendship.  Alliance,  and  Mutual 
Assistance,  valid  until  1 980. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades(keep  in  mind  the  civil  war  between  the  Nationalists 
and  Communists  from  1927  to  1949)  a Chinese  government  was  met  with  peace, 
instead  of  massive  military  opposition,  within  its  territory.  The  new  leadership  was 
highly  disciplined  and,  having  a decade  of  wartime  administrative  experience  to  draw 
upon,  was  able  to  embark  on  a program  of  national  integration  and  reform.  In  the  first 
year  of  Communist  administration,  moderate  social  and  economic  policies  were 
implemented.  The  leadership  realized  that  the  overwhelming  and  massive  task  of 
economic  reconstruction  and  achievement  of  political  and  social  stability  required  the 
goodwill  and  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  people. 

By  1950  international  recognition  of  the  Communist  government  had  increased, 
but  it  was  slowed  by  China’s  involvement  in  the  Korean  War(1 950-53).  China  sent 
troops(People’s  Liberation  Army)  across  the  Yalu  River  in  Cctober,  1950  to  attack 
United  Nations  forces  in  response  to  a North  Korean  request.  In  1951  the  U.N. 
declared  China  to  be  an  aggressor  in  Korea  and  sanctioned  a global  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  war  materiel  to  China.  This  step  foreclosed  for  the  time  being 
any  possibility  that  the  People’s  Republic  might  replace  Nationalist  china(on  Taiwan) 
as  a member  of  the  U.N.  and  as  a veto-holding  member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

After  China  entered  the  Korean  War,  the  initial  moderation  in  Chinese  domestic 
policies  gave  way  to  a massive  campaign  against  the  “enemies  of  the  state,"  actual 
and  potential.  These  enemies  consisted  of  “war  criminals,  traitors,  bureaucratic 
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capitalists,  and  counterrevolutionaries.”  The  campaign  was  combined  with  party- 
sponsored  trials  attended  by  huge  numbers  of  people.  The  major  targets  in  this  drive 
were  foreigners  and  Christian  missionaries  who  were  branded  as  United  States 
agents  at  these  mass  trials.  The  1951-52  drive  against  political  enemies  was 
accompanied  by  land  reform,  which  had  actually  begun  under  the  Agrarian  Reform 
Law  of  June  28,  1950.  The  redistribution  of  land  was  accelerated,  and  a class  struggle 
landlords  and  wealthy  peasants  was  launched.  An  ideological  reform  campaign 
requiring  self-criticisms  and  public  confessions  by  university  faculty  members, 
scientists,  and  other  professional  workers  was  given  wide  publicity.  Artists  and  writers 
were  soon  the  objects  of  similar  treatment  for  failing  to  heed  Mao’s  dictum  that  culture 
and  literature  must  reflect  the  class  interest  of  the  working  people,  led  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  There  were  continued  campaigns  against  the  evils  of  corruption, 
waste,  and  bureaucratism.  The  aim  was  to  eliminate  incompetent  and  politically 
unreliable  public  officials  and  to  bring  about  an  efficient,  disciplined,  and  responsive 
bureaucratic  system.  The  number  of  people  affected  by  the  various  punitive  or  reform 
campaigns  was  estimated  in  the  millions. 


THE  FIRST  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

The  period  from  1953  to  1957  was  characterized  y government  efforts  to 
achieve  industrialization,  collectivization  of  agriculture,  and  political  centralization. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  stressed  the  development  of  heavy  industry  on  the  Soviet 
model.  Soviet  economic  and  technical  assistance  was  expected  to  play  a significant 
part  in  the  implementation  of  the  plan,  and  technical  agreements  were  signed  with  the 
Soviets  in  1953  and  1954.  For  the  purpose  of  economic  planning,  the  first  modern 
census  was  taken  in  1953;  the  population  of  mainland  China  was  583  million. 

Among  China’s  most  pressing  needs  in  the  early  1950s  were  food  for  its 
burgeoning  population,  domestic  capital  for  investment,  and  purchase  of  Soviet- 
supplied  technology,  capital  equipment,  and  military  hardware. To  satisfy  these  needs, 
the  government  began  to  collectivize  agriculture.  Despite  internal  disagreement  as  to 
the  speed  of  collectivization,  which  at  least  for  the  time  being  was  resolved  in  Mao’s 
favor,  preliminary  collectivization  was  90  percent  completed  by  the  end  of  1956.  In 
addition,  the  government  nationalized  banking,  industry,  and  trade.  Private  enterprise 
in  mainland  China  was  virtually  abolished. 

Major  political  developments  included  the  centralization  of  party  and 
government  administration.  Elections  were  held  in  1953  for  delegates  to  the  First 
National  People’s  Congress,  China’s  national  legislature,  which  met  in  1954.  The 
congress  promulgated  the  state  constitution  of  1954  and  formally  elected  Mao 
chairman(or  president)  of  the  People’s  Republic;  it  elected  Liu  Shaoqi(1898- 
1969)chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  National  People’s  Congress;  and  named 
Zhou  Enlai  premier  of  the  new  State  Council.  In  the  midst  of  these  major 
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governmental  changes,  and  helping  to  precipitate  them,  was  a power  struggle  within 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party(CCP)  leading  to  the  purge  of  numerous  high  party 
officials. 

The  process  of  national  integration  also  was  characterized  by  improvements  in 
party  organization  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  secretary  general  of  the 
party  Deng  Xiaoping(  1904-1997).  There  was  a marked  emphasis  on  recruiting 
intellectuals,  who  by  1956  constituted  nearly  12  percent  of  the  part’s  10.8  million 
members.  Peasant  membership  had  decreased  to  69  percent,  while  there  was  an 
increasing  number  of  “experts”,  who  were  needed  for  the  party  and  governmental 
infrastructures,  in  the  party  ranks. 

THE  HUNDRED  FLOWERS  CAMPAIGN 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  encourage  the  participation  of  intellectuals  in  the  new 
government,  in  mid-1956  there  began  an  official  effort  to  liberalize  the  political  climate. 
Cultural  and  intellectual  figures  were  encouraged  to  speak  their  minds  on  the  state  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  rule  and  programs.  Mao  personally  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement,  which  was  launched  under  the  classical  slogan  “Let  a hundred  flowers 
bloom,  let  the  hundred  schools  of  thought  contend.”  At  first  the  party’s  repeated 
invitation  to  air  constructive  views  freely  and  openly  was  met  with  caution.  By  mid- 
1957,  however,  the  movement  unexpectedly  mounted,  bringing  denunciation  and 
criticism  against  the  party  in  general  and  the  excesses  of  its  cadres  in  particular. 
Startled  and  embarrassed,  leaders  turned  on  the  critics  as  “bourgeois  rightists”  and 
launched  the  Anti-Rightist  Campaign. 

Mao’s  purpose  in  initiating  the  Hundred  Flowers  Campaign  is  not  known. 
Perhaps  the  objective  of  his  policy  shift  was  to  soften  opposition  to  the  Communist 
government’s  totalitarian  controls  by  permitting  carefully  guided  criticism.  It  was 
apparent  to  the  Communist  leadership  and  to  Mao  in  particular  that  many  Chinese  had 
not  been  converted  to  the  Communist’  vision  of  a new  society.  The  Hundred  Flowers 
Campaign  was  abruptly  discontinued  and  the  policy  of  strict  censorship  was 
reestablished  in  1957. 

THE  GREAT  LEAP  FORWARD(2nd  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  1958-62) 

The  anti  rightist  drive  was  followed  by  a militant  approach  toward  economic 
development.  In  1958  the  CCP  launched  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  The  Great  Leap 
Forward  was  aimed  at  accomplishing  the  economic  and  technical  development  of  the 
country  at  a vastly  faster  pace  and  with  greater  results.  Although  the  party  leaders 
appeared  generally  satisfied  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  First  five-Year  Plan,  Mao 
and  his  fellow  radicals  in  particular  believed  that  more  could  be  achieved  in  the 
Second  five  Year  Plan  if  the  people  could  be  ideological  aroused  and  if  domestic 
resources  could  be  utilized  more  efficiently  for  the  simultaneous  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture. 
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These  assumptions  led  the  party  to  an  intensified  mobilization  of  the  peasantry 
and  mass  organizations,  stepped-up  ideological  guidance  and  indoctrination  of 
technical  experts,  and  efforts  to  build  a more  responsive  political  system.  These 
organizations  or  groups,  called  cadres,  would  be  sent  to  factories,  communes,  mines, 
and  public  works  projects  for  manual  labor  and  firsthand  familiarization  with  grass- 
roots conditions.  (Such  requirements  for  groups  were  used  during  The  Cultural 
Revolution,  but  for  different  reasons.)  Mao’s  decision  to  embark  on  the  Great  Leap 
Fonward  was  based  at  least  in  part  on  his  uncertainty  about  the  Soviet  policy  of 
economic,  financial,  and  technical  assistance  to  China.  That  policy  in  Mao’s  view  had 
fallen  short  of  what  aid  was  actually  needed  for  his  country.  Also  he  did  not  want  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Great  Leap  Forward  centered  on  a new  socioeconomic  and  political  system 
created  in  the  countryside  and  in  a few  urban  areas-the  People’s  Communes.  By  the 
fall  of  1958,  some  750,000  agricultural  producer’s  cooperatives,  now  designated  as 
production  brigades,  had  been  amalgamated  into  about  23,500  communes,  each 
averaging  5,000  households,  or  22,000  people.  The  individual  commune  was  placed 
in  control  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  was  to  operate  as  the  sole  accounting 
unit.  It  was  subdivided  into  production  brigades  and  production  teams.  Each 
commune  was  planned  as  self-supporting  community  for  agriculture,  small-scale  local 
industry(for  example,  the  famous  backyard  pig-iron  furnaces),  schooling,  marketing, 
administration,  and  local  security.  Organized  along  paramilitary  and  laborsaving  lines, 
the  commune  had  communal  kitchens,  mess  halls,  and  nurseries.  In  a way,  the 
people’s  communes  constituted  a fundamental  attack  on  the  institution  of  the  family, 
especially  in  a few  model  areas  where  radical  experiments  in  communal  living 
occurred  such  as  large  dormitories  in  place  of  the  traditional  nuclear  family  housing. 
These  were  quickly  dropped.  The  system  also  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  release  additional  manpower  or  such  major  projects  as  irrigation  works  and 
hydroelectric  dams,  which  were  seen  as  integral  parts  of  the  plan  for  the  simultaneous 
development  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  Great  Leap  Forward  was  an  economic  failure.  In  early  1959,  amid  signs  of 
rising  popular  restiveness,  the  CCP  admitted  that  the  favorable  production  report  for 
1958  had  been  exaggerated.  Some  economic  consequences  of  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  were  a shortage  of  food,  shortages  of  raw  materials  for  industry, 
overproduction  of  poor-quality  goods,  deterioration  of  industrial  plants  through 
mismanagement,  and  exhaustion  and  demoralization  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
intellectuals  as  well  as  government  officials  at  all  levels. 

Political  consequences  were  considerable.  In  April,  1959  Mao,  who  bore  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  Great  Leap  Forward  fiasco,  stepped  down  from  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  People’s  Republic.  Liu  Shaoqi  was  elected  to  be  Mao’s  successor. 
Mao,  however,  remained  the  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party(CCP).  Mao’s 
Great  Leap  Forward  policy  came  under  open  criticism  within  the 
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Party.  This  attack  was  led  by  Minister  of  National  Defense  Peng  Dehuai.  Peng  was 
eventually  deposed  and  replaced  by  Lin  Biao(1 907-1 971)  a radical  and  opportunist 
Maoist.  The  new  defense  minister  initiated  a systematic  purge  of  Peng’s  supporters 
from  the  military. 

The  Sino-Soviet  dispute  of  the  late  1950’s  was  the  most  important  development 
in  Chinese  foreign  relations.  The  Soviet  Union  had  been  China’s  principal  benefactor 
and  ally,  but  relations  between  the  two  were  cooling.  The  Soviet  agreement  in  late 
1957  to  help  China  produce  its  own  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  was  terminated  by 
mid-1959.  From  that  point  until  the  mid-1960s,  the  Soviets  recalled  all  of  their 
technicians  and  advisers  from  China  and  reduced  or  canceled  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  china.  This  came  about  because  the  two  countries  differed  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  “peaceful  coexistence.”  The  Chinese  took  a more 
militant  position  on  the  issue  of  anti-imperialist  struggle,  but  the  Soviets  were 
unwilling,  for  example,  to  give  their  support  on  the  Taiwan  question.  Also  the  two 
communist  powers  disagreed  on  doctrinal  matters,  the  Chinese  accused  the  Soviets 
of  “revisionism.”  The  Soviets  countered  with  the  charges  of  “dogmatism.”  Add  to  this 
historical  suspicions  over  such  issues  as  borders.  The  dispute  was  a blow  to 
obtaining  aid  needed  for  Chinese  development  of  industry. 

During  the  early  1960’s  there  was  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  economic  front  by 
more  moderate  leaders  such  as  Liu  Shaoqi,  Deng  Xiaoping,  and  others.  They 
initiated  a series  of  corrective  measures.  On  the  industrial  front,  much  emphasis  was 
now  placed  on  realistic  and  efficient  planning.  Ideological  fervor  and  mass 
movements  were  no  longer  the  controlling  themes  of  industrial  management. 
Production  authority  was  restored  to  factory  managers.  The  CCP  also  began 
strengthening  the  defense  and  internal  security  establishment.  By  early  1965  the 
country  was  well  on  its  way  to  recovery  under  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  CCP 
apparatus  which  was  controlled  by  the  Central  Committee’s  Secretariat  headed  by 
Secretary  General  Deng  Xiaoping. 

THE  GREAT  PROLETARIAN  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  1966-76 

MORE  BACKGROUND 


In  the  early  1960’s,  Mao  was  on  the  political  sidelines  and  in  semi  seclusion. 
By  1962,  however,  he  began  an  offensive  to  purify  the  party,  having  grown 
increasingly  uneasy  about  what  he  believed  were  the  creeping  “capitalist”  and  anti 
socialist  tendencies  in  the  country.  As  a hardened  veteran  revolutionary  who  had 
overcome  the  severest  adversities,  Mao  continued  to  believe  that  the  material 
incentives  that  had  been  restored  to  the  peasants  and  others  were  corrupting  the 
masses  and  were  counterrevolutionary. 

To  arrest  the  so-called  capitalist  trend,  Mao  launched  the  Socialist  Education 
Movement(1 962-65),  in  which  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  restoring  ideological 
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purity,  reinfusing  revolutionary  fervor  into  the  party  and  government  bureaucracies, 
and  intensifying  class  struggle.  There  were  internal  disagreements,  however,  not  on 
the  aim  of  the  movement  but  on  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out.  Opposition  came 
mainly  from  the  moderates  represented  by  Liu  Shaoqi  and  Deng  Xiaoping  who  were 
unsympathetic  to  Mao’s  policies.  The  Socialist  Education  Movement  was  soon  paired 
with  another  Mao  campaign,  the  theme  of  which  was  “to  learn  from  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army.”  Minister  of  National  Defense  Lin  Biao’s  rise  to  the  center  of  power 
was  increasingly  conspicuous.  It  was  accompanied  by  his  call  on  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  accentuate  Maoist  thought  as 
the  guiding  principle  for  the  Socialist  Education  Movement  and  for  all  revolutionary 
undertakings  in  China. 

In  connection  with  the  Socialist  Education  Movement,  a thorough  reform  of  the 
school  system,  which  had  been  planned  earlier  to  coincide  with  the  Great  Leap 
Forward,  went  into  effect.  The  reform  was  intended  as  a work-study  program  in  which 
schooling  was  slated  to  accommodate  the  work  schedule  of  communes  and  factories. 

It  had  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  mass  education  less  expensively  than  previously 
and  of  reeducating  intellectuals  and  scholars  to  accept  the  need  for  their  own 
participation  in  manual  labor.  The  drafting  of  intellectuals  for  manual  labor  was  part  of 
the  party’s  rectification  campaign,  publicized  through  the  mass  media  as  an  effort  to 
remove  “bourgeois”  influences  from  professional  workers,  especially  their  tendency  to 
have  greater  regard  for  their  own  specialized  fields  than  for  the  goals  of  the  party. 
Official  propaganda  accused  them  of  being  more  concerned  with  having  “expertise” 
than  being  “red” 

CAUSES 

Mao  Zedong  plunged  China  into  a period  of  turmoil  and  virtual  anarchy  known 
as  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  in  1966.  The  period  ended  ultimately  with 
the  death  of  Mao.  His  precise  motives  in  beginning  the  Cultural  Revolution  are  not 
entirely  clear.  He  never  explained  his  thinking  publicly. 

Mao  probably  began  the  Cultural  Revolution  as  a way  to  maintain  his  political 
power.  For  many  years,  Mao  and  a small  group  of  his  comrades  had  controlled  the 
Communist  Party.  These  comrades  never  challenged  his  supremacy,  nor  did  Mao  find 
it  necessary  to  root  out  anyone  for  disloyalty.  By  the  late  1950’s,  some  leaders 
disagreed  with  Mao’s  economic  policies.  Others  challenged  his  aggressive  foreign 
policies.  They  advocated  policies  of  caution.  During  the  next  few  years,  the  inner- 
Party  split  widened,  and  Mao  lost  some  of  his  power.  By  mid-1966  dissent  within  the 
Party  leadership  plunged  Mao  into  a struggle  for  his  political  life.  His  response  was  a 
nationwide  call  to  purge  China  of  capitalist  influences. 

A second  reason  for  Mao  starting  the  Cultural  Revolution  included  his  desire  for 
a classless  society.  Mao  argued  that  China’s  educational  system  actually  reinforced 
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the  class  divisions  in  Chinese  society.  He  believed  that  a new  elite  was  being  created, 
an  elite  composed  of  skilled  bureaucrats,  professors,  scientists,  and  engineers.  Mao 
saw  that  these  people  lived  far  better  than  their  less-educated  comrades.  Mao  also 
disliked  the  special  privileges  that  Party  members  received.  He  thought  they  had  lost 
their  dedication  to  communism’s  goal  which  would  ultimately  be  a classless  society. 


FIRST  PHASE  OF  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION,  1966-69 

By  mid-1965  Mao  had  gradually  but  systematically  regained  control  of  the  Party 
with  the  support  of  Lin  Biao,  Jiang  Qing(Mao’s  fourth  wife),  and  Chen  Boda,  a leading 
theoretician.  In  late  1965  a leading  member  of  Mao’s  “Shanghai  Mafia,”  Yao 
Wenyuan,  wrote  a thinly  veiled  attack  on  the  deputy  mayor  of  Beijing.  In  the  next  six 
months,  under  the  guise  of  upholding  ideological  purity,  Mao  and  his  supporters 
purged  or  attacked  a wide  variety  of  public  figures,  including  State  Chairman  Liu 
Shaoqi  and  other  party  and  state  leaders.  By  mid-1 966  Mao’s  campaign  had  erupted 
into  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  the  first  mass 
action  to  have  emerged  against  the  CCP  apparatus  itself. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  within  the  party  toward  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Mao-Lin  Biao  group,  supported  by  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army.  On  the  other  side  was  a faction  led  by  Liu  Shaoqi  and  Deng 
Xiaoping  which  had  its  strength  in  the  regular  party  machine.  Premier  Zhou  Enlai, 
while  remaining  personally  loyal  to  Mao,  tried  to  mediate  or  to  reconcile  the  two 
factions. 

Mao  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  formal  party  organization, 
convinced  that  it  had  been  permeated  with  the  “capitalist"  and  bourgeois 
obstructionists.  He  turned  to  Lin  Biao  and  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  allegedly  “left”  in  form  but  “right”  in  essence.  The 
People’s  Liberation  Army  was  widely  extolled  as  a “great  school”  for  the  training  of  a 
new  generation  of  revolutionary  fighters  and  leaders.  Maoists  also  turned  to  middle- 
school  students  for  political  demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  These  students,  joined 
also  by  some  university  students,  came  to  be  known  as  the  Red  Guards.  Millions  of 
Red  Guards  were  encouraged  by  the  Cultural  Revolution  group  to  become  a “shock 
force”  and  to  “bombard”  with  criticism  both  the  regular  party  headquarters  in  Beijing 
and  those  at  the  regional  and  provincial  levels. 

Red  Guard  activities  were  promoted  as  a reflection  of  Mao’s  policy  of  rekindling 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  destroying  “outdated"  or  “counterrevolutionary”  symbols 
and  values.  Mao’s  ideas,  popularized  in  the  Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao.  became 
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the  standard  by  which  all  revolutionary  efforts  were  to  be  judged.  The  “four  big  rights” 
were  emphasized:  speaking  out  freely,  airing  views  fully,  holding  great  debates,  and 
writing  big-character  posters  . These  became  an  important  factors  in  encouraging 
Mao’s  youthful  followers  to  criticize  his  intraparty  rivals.  The  “four  big  rights”  became 
such  a major  feature  during  the  period  that  they  were  later  institutionalized  in  the  state 
constitution  of  1 975.  The  result  of  the  unfettered  criticism  of  established  organs  of 
control  by  Chin’s  exuberant  youth  was  massive  civil  disorder,  punctuated  also  by 
clashes  among  rival  Red  Guard  gangs  and  between  the  gangs  and  local  security 
authorities.  The  Communist  Party  organization  was  shattered  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
resources  of  the  public  security  organs  were  severely  strained.  Faced  with  a possible 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  stepped  in  to  assume 
control. 

The  radical  period  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  receded  a bit  beginning  in  late 
1967.  It  was  not  until  after  mid-1968  that  Mao  came  to  realize  the  uselessness  of 
further  revolutionary  violence.  Uu  Shaoqi,  Deng  Xiaoping,  and  their  fellow 
“revisionists"  and  capitalist  readers”  had  been  purged  from  public  life  by  early 
1967(see  the  video  THE  MAO  YEARS;  1949-76  for  details  on  what  happened  to  Liu 
Shaoqi)  had  been  purged  from  public  life  by  early  1967.  The  Maoist  group  had  since 
been  in  full  command  of  the  political  scene. 

Viewed  in  larger  perspective,  the  need  for  domestic  calm  and  stability  was 
occasioned  perhaps  even  more  by  pressures  emanating  from  outside  China.  The 
Chinese  were  alarmed  in  1966-68  by  steady  Soviet  military  buildups  along  their 
common  border.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  heightened  Chinese 
apprehensions.  In  March,  1969  Chinese  and  Soviet  troops  clashed  on  Zhenbao 
lsland(known  to  the  Soviets  as  Damansky  lsland)in  the  disputed  Wusuli  Jiang  border 
area.  The  tension  on  the  border  had  a sobering  effect  on  the  Chinese  political  scene 
and  provided  the  regime  with  a new  and  unifying  rallying  call. 


SECOND  PHASE  OF  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION,  1969-76 

The  activist  phase  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  was  essentially  brought  to  an  end 
in  April,  1 969.  This  end  was  formally  signaled  at  the  CCP’s  Ninth  National  Party 
Congress,  which  convened  under  the  dominance  of  the  Maoist  group.  Mao  was 
confirmed  as  the  supreme  leader.  Lin  Biao  was  promoted  to  the  most  of  CCP  vice 
chairman  and  was  named  as  Mao’s  successor.  Others  who  had  risen  to  power  by 
means  of  Cultural  Revolution  machinations  were  rewarded  with  high  political 
positions.  The  party  congress  also  marked  the  rising  influence  of  two  opposing  forces: 
Mao’s  wife,  Jiang  Qing  and  Premier  Zhou  Enlai.  The  general  emphasis  after  1969 
was  on  reconstruction  through  rebuilding  of  the  party,  economic  stabilization,  and 
greater  sensitivity  to  foreign  affairs. 
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By  1970  Mao  viewed  his  role  as  more  of  a supreme  elder  statesman  than  of  an 
activist  in  the  policy-making  process.  This  was  probably  the  result  as  much  of  his 
declining  health  as  of  his  view  that  a stabilizing  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
a divided  nation.  As  Mao  saw  it,  China  needed  both  pragmatism  and  revolutionary 
enthusiasm,  each  acting  as  a check  on  the  other.  Factional  infighting  would  continue 
unabated  through  the  Midas,  although  an  uneasy  coexistence  was  maintained  while 
Mao  was  alive. 

Without  question,  the  turning  point  in  the  decade  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  was 
Lin  Biao’s  abortive  coup  attempt  and  his  subsequent  death  in  a plan  crash  as  he  fled 
China  in  September,  1971.  As  Mao’s  designated  heir  apparent,  Lin  Biao  worked 
closely  with  Mao  during  the  course  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  But  as  the  Cultural 
Revolution  unfolded,  Mao  became  concerned  that  Lin  was  becoming  too  powerful  and 
decided  to  weaken  his  position.  What  happened  next  is  not  clear,  but  Lin  probably 
died  in  September,  1971.  According  to  official  Chinese  reports,  Lin  had  plotted  to  kill 
Mao.  When  the  plot  failed,  Lin  fled  and  died  when  his  plane  crashed  in  Mongolia.  The 
official  report  left  important  questions  unanswered.  No  one  knows  how  or  why  the 
plane  crashed  or  really  what  happened.  Lin  Biao’s  closest  supporters  were  purged 
systematically. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  those  rehabilitated  was  Deng  Xiaoping,  who  was 
reinstated  as  a vice  premier  in  April,  1973.  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Zhou  Enlai  now  came 
to  exert  strong  influence.  Their  moderate  line  favoring  modernization  of  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  was  formally  confirmed  at  the  Tenth  National  Party  Congress  in  August, 
1973.  The  radical  camp  which  included  Jiang  Qing  fought  back  but  its  mass  base  of 
support  was  limited  to  Shanghai  and  parts  of  northeastern  China 

By  this  time  Mao’s  health  was  failing  as  he  approached  80.  As  he  moved  into 
semi-retirement,  leadership  duties  fell  to  Zhou  Enlai.  Zhou  believed  that  China 
desperately  needed  the  services  of  trained  administrators,  technicians,  scientists,  and 
engineers.  These  professionals,  however,  were  the  very  people  who  had  been 
purged  during  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution.  From  the  late  1960’s  onward, 
many  of  these  people  were  gradually  restored  to  their  former  positions  of  power  in 
government,  industry,  and  education.  By  the  early  1970’s  the  Chinese  power  structure 
had  become  an  incompatible  mix  of  those  who  had  favored  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  those  who  had  been  its  victims. 

The  first  group  of  this  incompatible  mix,  the  radicals,  controlled  the  performing 
arts,  the  media,  and  policy-making  at  the  highest  levels.  Jiang  Qing  was  one  of  the 
key  leaders  of  the  radical  group.  The  second  group,  the  moderates,  controlled  the 
implementation  of  policy.  Their  leader  was  Deng  Xiaoping.  Deng  had  been  badly 
treated  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Although  he  had  been  a prominent  Party 
leader  for  years  with  a reputation  as  a superb  administrator,  he  had  been  placed 
under  house  arrest  and  forced  to  do  manual  labor  in  the  outlying  provinces.  Zhou 
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brought  Deng  back  to  power  as  vice  premier  in  1973. 

The  deaths  of  Zhou  Enlai(January,  1976)  and  Mao  Zedong(September,  1976) 
meant  that  at  best  the  nation  was  in  a state  of  serious  political  uncertainty.  Deng 
Xiaoping  was  temporarily  removed  from  power  by  the  radicals.  He  would  return  to 
power  later  in  the  decade.  However,  the  radical  clique  most  closely  associated  with 
Mao  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  became  vulnerable  after  Mao  died.  In  October,  less 
than  a month  after  Mao’s  death,  Jiang  Qing  and  her  three  principal  associates,  called 
the  Gang  of  Four  were  arrested. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  was  a disaster  for  China.  Untold 
numbers  of  lives  were  ruined  and  thousands  of  people  had  died.  The  Communist 
Party,  the  government,  the  professions,  and  industry  had  been  stripped  of  much  of 
their  best  talent.  Millions  of  people  had  been  shipped  to  the  countryside  to  be 
reeducated  in  manual  labor  camps.  The  Cultural  Revolution  left  China’s  education 
system  in  a shambles,  and  an  entire  generation  of  Chinese  youths  had  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  a formal  education.  Also,  industrial  production  had  fallen,  and  the 
communist  Party  structure  was  in  disarray.  On  an  international  level,  China  was 
diplomatically  isolated. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


STUDENTS  ARE  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  QUESTIONS  EITHER  FOR  RESEARCH 
PURPOSES,  ORAL  REPORTS,  AND/OR  TESTING.  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS 
AND  TERMS-NAMES  ARE  SUGGESTED  AS  A BEGINNING  AND  THEY  ARE  LINKED 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  UNIT  READING  MATERIALS.  TEACHERS  CAN  DUPLICATE  THE 
READING  MATERIAL  IN  TOTO  OR  IN  SEGMENTS  FOR  STUDENTS.  DEPENDING 
ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  TEXT  USED  IN  CLASS,  THIS  UNIT  READING  MATERIAL  CAN 
ALWAYS  BE  USED  AS  TEACHER  BACKGROUND  READING.  THE  ONE  VIDEO 
SOURCE  SHOWN  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SOURCE  PAGE  IS  EXCELLENT  FOR 
SHOWING  STUDENTS  DETAILED  EVENTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1949-76  AND  IS 
RECOMMENDED  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE. 


1.  Explain  why  China  in  the  late  1950’s  saw  great  economic  chaos.  Did  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party(CCP)  help  or  hinder  this  situation? 

2.  Was  Mao  Zedong  consistent  in  his  use  of  power  from  1949  to  1976?  Explain  and 
support  your  position. 

3.  Why  did  Mao  Zedong  begin  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution? 

4.  Who  did  Mao  Zedong  attack  during  the  Cultural  Revolution?  With  what  results? 

5.  In  what  ways  was  the  Red  Guard  important  in  furthering  Mao’s  goals  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution?  What  was  their  objective? 

6.  Explain  the  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  on  Chinese  society? 

7.  Why  did  the  Cultural  Revolution  end? 
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TERMS  AND  NAMES  TO  KNOW 

1 . MAO  ZEDONG 

2.  ZHOU  ENLAI 

3.  DENG  XIAOPING 

4.  LIN  BIAO 

5.  JIANGQING 

6.  “GANG  OF  FOUR” 

7.  LIU  SHAOQI 

8.  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PARTY(CCP) 

9.  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA(PRC) 

1 0.  1 St  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN,  1 953-57 

11.  2nd  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN.  1958-62 

12.  KOREAN  WAR.  1950-53 

13.  THE  “HUNDRED  FLOWERS  CAMPAIGN",  1956-57 

14.  THE  GREAT  LEAP  FORWARD.  1958-60 

15.  “MANDATE  OF  HEAVEN” 

16.  PEOPLE’S  LIBERATION  ARMY(PLA) 

17.  RED  GUARD 

1 8.  “COUNTER  REVOLUTIONARY” 

19.  RADICALS 

20.  MODERATES 


21.  CADRE 
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THE  MAO  YEARS.  1949-76.  AMERICA  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  AND  WGBH 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION.  1994. 
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CHINA:  TRADITION  AND  TRANSFORMATION 


1997  FULBRIGHT-HAYS 
SEMINARS  ABROAD  PROGRAM 
PROJECT 


CLAUDETTE  BUTLER  HATFIELD 
WILLIAMS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
1119  NORTH  IRBY  STREET 
FLORENCE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  29505 
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CHINA;  TRADITION  AND  TRANSFORMATION 
1997  Fulbright-Hays  Seminars  Abroad  Program 


Claudette  B.  Hatfield,  Social  Studies  Chair 
Williams  Middle  School 
Florence,  SC  29505 


OVERVIEW; 

China  has  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  civilizations  and  one  of  every  five  persons 
in  the  world  is  Chinese.  China  is  the  most  populous  country  on  earth  even  though  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  United  States.  The  land  area  of  the  USA  is  3,536,340  square 
miles;  China’s  land  area  is  3,600,930  square  miles. 

China  underwent  transformation  July  1,  1997  when  Hong  Kong  reverted  to 
China  after  156  years  of  British  rule.  The  Chinese  viewed  this  as  “righting  156  years  of 
wrong".  Arriving  in  Beijing  on  June  30,  1997  with  reversion  ceremonies  a few  hours 
away,  the  1997  Fulbright-Hays  educators  were  immersed  in  a milestone  event.  Our 
month-long  study-tour  was  impacted  by  this  momentous  event.  Throughout  China 
celebration  signs  and  posters  were  evident  as  we  visited  Xi”an,  Guilin,  Longsheng, 
Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  Indeed,  the  year  to  visit  China  was  1997  when  our 
Fulbright  group  was  graciously  received  with  abundant  opportunities  for  openness. 

The  Fulbright-Hays  group  was  the  first  delegation  received  in  the  Hong  Kong  Special 
Administrative  Region  (HKSAR)  after  July  1,  1997.  Impressive  social  and  economic 
changes  are  taking  place  in  China,  land  of  the  “One  Country  Two  Systems”  approach. 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  CURRICULUM;  Geography,  social  studies,  world  cultures 

THEMES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  STANDARDS; 

Themes;  Location,  Place,  Human-Environment  Interaction,  Movement,  Region 
Standards;  2.  Analyze  distribution  maps  to  discover  phenomena  (terrain  and 
rivers)  that  are  related  to  the  distribution  of  people 

3.  How  to  analyze  the  spatial  organization  of  people,  places,  and 
environments  on  the  Earth’s  surface 

4.  The  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  places 

5.  That  people  create  regions  to  interpret  the  Earth’s  complexity 
15.  Collect  visual  data  to  determine  how  patterns  of  living  reflect 
the  physical  environment 

SUGGESTED  GRADE  LEVEL;  Middle  School  (grades  6-8) 

TIME;  Two-four  class  periods  (can  be  extended) 
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MATERIALS: 

‘World  map,  Asia  map  (blank) 

‘Textbook,  atlases,  encyclopedias  and  library  resource  materials 

‘Observation  worksheet 

‘Handout:  Themes  of  Geography 

‘Artifacts  box 

‘Artifacts  worksheet 

‘Cassette  player  and  tape  of  Chinese  music 
‘Chinese  map  of  China  (optional) 

‘Slides,  pictures,  and  post  cards  (pictures  can  be  photocopied) 

OBJECTIVES:  Students  will 

1 . Appreciate  and  understand  the  diversity  of  the  world’s  people,  especially  the 
Chinese. 

2.  Employ  the  five  themes  of  geography  as  a framework  for  studying  China. 

3.  Examine  the  contents  of  an  artifacts  box  and  write  answers  on  a worksheet. 

4.  Observe  slides,  pictures  and  postcards  and  write  answers  on  a worksheet. 

PROCEDURE: 

1 . Introduction  and  motivation.  Ask  : How  many  people  do  you  think  live  in  China? 
What  do  you  think  people  there  do  to  make  a living?  Do  you  think  they  live  in  homes 
like  ours?  What  do  you  think  they  eat? 

2.  Warm-up  activity:  Students  will  write  their  perceptions  of  China  and  Chinese  people 
on  notebook  papers.  Teacher  will  make  a group  list  on  chalkboard  or  overhead 
projector. 

3.  Review  Themes  of  Geography  handout. 

4.  Locate  China  on  maps  of  the  world  and  Asia.  Locate  cities  the  Fulbright  group 
visited:  Beijing  (China’s  capital),  Shanghai,  Xian,  Guilin,  and  Hong  Kong. 

5.  Group  or  individual  research.  Students  will  use  materials  provided  (atlases,  books, 
pamphlets,  information  sheets,  encyclopedias,  Chinese  children’s  books,  etc.)  to 
research  China.  Specific  topics  can  be  assigned:  geography,  history,  culture, 
economy,  population,  education,  politics,  government,  special  economic  zones,  US 
businesses  located  in  China,  “Most  Favored  Nation  Status",  settlement  patterns, 
population  density,  etc.  Written  reports  will  be  presented  orally  to  the  class. 

6.  Students  will  listen  to  Chinese  music  and  be  able  to  describe  it.  (optional) 

7.  Student  groups  will  investigate  the  artifacts  box  provided  by  the  teacher.  Divide 
class  into  groups  of  three  or  four.  (If  artifacts  are  not  available,  photocopies  of  iterhs 
could  be  passed  around.) 
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Pass  around  a variety  of  numbered  artifacts  from  China:  Mao  hat,  fan  hat, 
Chinese  deck  of  cards,  paper  cut-outs,  sandlewood  scented  fan,  wedding  bell  neck 
ornament.  Great  Wall  of  China  souvenir  (statue),  monkey  key  chain,  Claudette  written 
in  Chinese  (rolled  poster),  ancient  bound  feet  shoes,  typical  Chinese  “flip-flops”, 
McDonald’s  place  mat.  Coke  can,  plane  ticket  stubs,  Chinese  money,  black  and  green 
tea  packets,  flags,  bookmarks,  ballpoint  pens,  Hong  Kong  weekly  events  paper  and 
booklet,  Hong  Kong  1997  reversion  button,  Hong  Kong  post  cards,  Guilin  post  cards, 
China  Daily  newspapers  in  English  and  Chinese  from  July  1,  1997. 

For  each  item,  the  group  must  discuss  and  note  what  it  is,  what  it  is  used  for, 
materials  it  is  made  of,  where  it  came  from,  and  what  they  can  determine  about  the 
culture.  The  items  are  discussed  and  explained  using  information  from  the  different 
groups  and  the  teacher. 

8.  Current  events  activity:  Students  will  bring  printed  news  about  issues  and  events  in 
China  found  in  newspapers  or  news  magazines.  They  will  summarize  the  news  event 
before  reporting  to  the  class  and  finding  the  location  on  the  Asia  map. 

9.  Post  card  activity:  Arrange  students  into  small  groups.  Give  each  group  several 
post  cards  from  China.  Emphasize  observation  skills  or  learning  to  use  “geographic 
eyes”.  Using  notebook  paper,  each  group  should  record  their  answers  to  the 
questions  on  the  observation  worksheet. 

10.  Creative  activity;  Show  students  a Chinese  “chop”  or  signature  block  by  dipping  it 
into  ink  and  pressing  it  onto  paper  to  see  the  individual  design.  Explain  that  artists  and 
business  people  use  a “chop”  instead  of  signing  their  names.  Students  can  make  a 
“chop”  and  try  block  printing  by  cutting  a potato  in  half.  Carve  a picture  or  design  on 
the  flat  side  of  the  potato.  Brush  ink  or  paint  onto  the  potato  and  press  it  onto  a blank 
sheet  of  paper. 

EVALUATION:  Group  participation,  oral  and  written  reports,  completed  maps  and 
Observation  Worksheet  and  Artifacts  Worksheet. 


REFERENCES/MATERIALS; 

*Jr.  Scholastic.  September  6,  1996 

*National  Geographic.  October  1979 

‘National  Geographic  Society,  map  of  China,  July  1991 

‘National  Geographic  Society,  “Maps,  the  Landscape,  and  Fundamental 

Themes  in  Geography”,  1986 

‘The  World  Book  Multimedia  Encyclopedia,  China,  1996 
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OBSERVATION 

SEEING  THE  WORLD  THROUGH  “GEOGRAPHIC  EYES" 
and  the  FIVE  THEMES  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Claudette  B.  Hatfield 
Williams  Middle  School 
Florence,  SC  29505 


NAME(S) 


DIRECTIONS;  Look  carefully  at  the  post  cards,  pictures,  and/or  slides.  Become  a 
keen  geographic  observer  as  you  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 . Where  is  this?  (geographic  theme  of  location)  How  do  you  know?  What  is  this 
place  near  (relative  location-nearness  to  other  places)?  Consult  an  atlas  or  map  to 
determine  the  absolute  location  (latitude  and  longitude). 

2.  Geographic  theme  of  place.  What  is  it  like  here?  What  is  happening  in  the 
post  card,  picture  or  slide?  Do  you  see  physical  characteristics  such  as 
mountains,  lakes,  or  rivers?  Name  as  many  details  as  possible.  Do  you  see  evidence 
of  cultural  characteristics?  (Culture  is  the  way  of  life  of  a people.  It  includes 
music,  dress,  food,  customs,  religion,  language  and  almost  everything  else  that  makes 
up  a way  of  life.) 

3.  Human-Environment  Interaction  theme  (ways  in  which  people  have  adapted 
to  and  modified  their  environment).  What  do  you  see  taking  place?  Are  people  doing 
something  to  the  land,  such  as  planting  crops  or  constructing  a building?  Are  they 
tearing  something  down?  Are  they  growing  rice?  Do  you  see  a young  boy  herding 
water  buffalo?  Are  people  outside  their  apartments  trying  to  get  cool  in  the  park? 

4.  Geographic  theme  of  movement.  Movement  deals  with  analyzing  the 
transportation  and  communication  systems  that  link  people  and  places.  It  includes  the 
movement  of  people,  resources,  and  ideas. 

Do  you  see  any  boats?  Do  you  see  people  on  bicycles?  Is  there  a lot  of  traffic? 
Are  people  pedaling  a three-wheeled  vehicle  to  bring  products  (vegetables,  coal,  etc.) 
into  the  city  to  sell?  Are  people  putting  food  such  as  noodles  and  buns  out  on  the 
sidewalk  to  sell  to  people  who  walk  by?  Are  people  rushing  to  work?  Is  a traffic  cop  at 
work  directing  traffic?  Do  you  see  buses  or  cabs? 

5.  Geographic  theme  of  region.  Regions  are  areas  on  the  Earth  that  are  defined 
by  certain  unifying  characteristics,  physical,  human,  or  political:  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  southeast. 

In  what  region  of  the  world  does  this  picture  take  place?  Tell  as  much  as  you 
can  about  this  region  using  your  textbook  or  an  atlas. 

BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLl 
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ARTIFACTS  BOX  WORKSHEET 


Claudette  B.  Hatfield 
Wiliams  Middle  School 
Florence,  SC  29505 


NAME CLASS 

DIRECTIONS:  Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  artifacts  you  are  given. 

Look  carefully  and  trying  to  determine  the  answers  to  the  questions.  It  is  acceptable  to 
guess  or  spectulate.  Put  additional  comments  on  the  back. 

1 .  What  is  it? 


2.  What  is  it  used  for? 


3.  What  is  it  made  of? 


4.  Where  do  you  think  it  came  from? 


5.  Who  would  use  this  item? 


6.  When  would  it  be  used?  Or  under  what  circumstances  would  it  be  used? 


7.  What  makes  this  item  special?  Describe  its  characteristics.  What  does  it  look  like? 


8.  What  can  you  determine  about  Chinese  culture  from  this  item? 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


GEOGRAPHY  PROVIDES  A FRAMEWORK  FOR  STUDYING  THE  WORLD 

;MES  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

LOCATION— WHERE  IS  IT? 


To  determine  the  country’s  absolute  location:  latitude  and  longitude 
To  determine  the  country’s  relative  location:  its  relation  to  other  places 

PLACE— WHAT’S  IT  LIKE? 

To  determine  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country 
To  determine  the  cuitural  characteristics  of  the  country 

HUMAN-ENVIRONMENT  INTERACTIONS— SHAPING  THE  LANDSCAPE 
To  explore  ways  in  which  people  have  adapted  to  and  modified  their  environment 

MOVEMENT— STAYING  IN  TOUCH— MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE,  RESOURCES,  AND  IDEAS 
To  analyze  the  transportation  and  communication  systems  that  link  people  and  places  in  the  country 

REGIONS— ’WORLDS’  WITHIN  A WORLD 

To  study  the  country  as  part  of  a larger  region  (example:  the  country  as  part  of  a continent) 

To  study  ways  in  which  the  country  can  be  divided  into  smaller  regions 

a.  by  language  or  religion 

b.  by  political  boundaries 

c.  by  physical  characteristics 
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China 

Approaching  the  21st  Centurg 


Sheny  Henderson 
Northbrook  High  School 
Houston,  TX 

I.  Description: 

This  lesson  is  designed  to  give  all  students  the  most  recent  information  about  China  during  this  period 
of  rapid  development  and  modernization  as  it  is  catching  up  with  the  developed  world.  By  using  the 
five  themes  of  geography  and  several  of  the  National  Geography  Standards,  students  will  focus  on 
various  aspects  of  Chinese  life  and  see  how  they  are  trying  to  develop  as  quickly  as  possible.  Students 
will  be  asked  to  present  their  findings  in  various  means  including  visuals,  written  documents  videos, 
and  computer  slide  shows. 

II  Grade  Level  : 

Intermediate  and  High  School 

III.  Time  Needed: 

One  period  to  one  week,  depending  on  class  length  and  activities  chosen 

IV.  Goals/  Essential  Questions/  Objectives/  Focus 

1.  Define  and  apply  the  five  themes  of  geography  in  describing  a country  (location,  place,  region, 
movement,  and  human-environment) 

2.  Gather  data  and  analyze  information 

3.  Use  recent  data 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  Chinese  and  other  cultures  regarding  society,  education,  economy  and  the 
environment 

5.  Project  what  might  be  the  China  of  the  future,  in  2010 

6.  National  Standards  of  Geography 

a.  How  humans  modify  the  physical  environment 

b.  How  physical  systems  affect  human  systems 

c.  The  changes  that  occur  in  the  meaning,  use,  distribution  and  importance  of  resources 

d.  The  physical  and  human  characteristics  of  places 

e.  How  culture  and  experience  influence  people’s  perceptions  of  places  and  regions 

f.  How  to  apply  geography  to  interpret  the  present  and  plan  for  the  future. 

V.  Activities  #1- 


#1  Earth  Day  Celebrations  in  China 

1.  Motivation-Find  some  current  article  about  the  environment  in  your  area.  Read  it  orally  and  have  the 
class  respond  to  what  it  means  to  them.  Get  them  personally  involved.  Make  up  another  story  (ex,  a 
new  landfill  is  being  built  in  their  neighborhood,  next  to  the  school’s  playground) 

2.  Activities-  Have  the  students  research  and  list  5 things  that  they  are  doing  to  help  the  environment 
(neighborhood  recycling,  school  recycling,  cleaning  up  the  park)  their  focus  for  their  world. 

3.  Let  the  student  read  some  articles  about  how  the  Chines  are  trying  to  keep  their  environment  clean, 
including  educating  the  children 

4.  Have  the  students  in  a group  present  a news  report  about  how  the  Chinese  would  celebrate  Earth 
Day  in  their  neighborhood. 
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5.  Create  some  new  activities  that  the  Chinese  might  do  to  celebrate  the  next  Earth  Day..  Are  we  doing 
those  things  in  our  neighborhoods? 

#2  The  Energy  Usage  in  China 

1.  Motivation-  Discuss  gasoline  prices,  lighting  bills,  heating  bills,  using  electricity,  what  happens 
when  there  is  a power  failure.  Get  the  students  responding  to  the  concept  that  we  love  to  use  energy  to 
make  our  life  easier.  Then  bring  in  the  pollution  concept.  What  type  of  gasoline  are  we  supposed  to 
use?  What  do  we  want  all  of  our  factories  to  have?  Do  we  want  to  be  the  most  polluted  place  on  earth? 


2.  Activities-  Have  the  students  research  the  most  polluted  countries  and  cities  on  earth. 

3.  Let  them  read  some  stories  about  possible  power  shortages  and  what  will  people  need  to  do  in  the 
future  to  adapt.  They  will  take  notes  by  region,  (see  the  List  of  Fundamental  Places  in  China  Province 
List) 

4.  Have  the  students  continue  their  video  program/news  report  about  earth  day  for  China  in  presenting 
information  about  how  China  is  using  alternate  fuels,  and  adapting  their  lifestyles. 

5.  Take  the  issue  back  to  the  United  States  and  see  if  we  are  using  alternate  sources  of  energy  We  too 
are  supposed  to  be  cutting  back  on  our  energy  usage  in  the  future. 

Extension:  Have  information  about  the  Kyoto  Conference  in  the  Fall  of  1997  about  Global  Warming. 


#3  Environmental  Disaster. 

1.  Motivation-  Usually  every  week  there  is  some  kind  of  a disaster  in  the  United  States  that  people  are 
trying  to  survive.  Tornado,  hurricane,  ice  storm,  hail  storm,  volcanic  eruption,  flood,  earthquake,  etc. 
Have  the  students  brainstorm  what  happens  in  the  aftermath  of  such  a disaster. 

2.  China  is  such  a densely  populated  country  in  the  east  that  whenever  they  have  a disaster  in  these 
areas  it  affects  so  many  people.  Recently  they  have  had  floods,  earthquakes,  and  a drought  in  the 
north.  You  need  to  research  one  of  the  incidents  from  at  least  two  sources  and  take  notes  about  what 
occurred  during  the  incident,  plus  get  information  about  the  region  of  China  where  it  occurred.  (You 
are  answering  the  five  themes  for  Ae  area).  The  names  of  the  provinces  involved,  population  statistics, 
physical  characteristics  of  the  area,  what  made  up  the  regions,  and  what  types  of  movement  did  the 
area  have. 

3.  Your  objective  for  this  lesson  is  to  write  three  diary  entries  that  will  (1)  tell  what  life  was  like  there 
before  the  event  (2)  Next,  describe  the  effects  of  the  violent  event  (3)  describe  life  in  the  aftermath. 
How  was  your  life  changed? 

Do  not  have  your  character  killed  during  the  event  so  you  do  not  have  to  do  entries  two  and  three.  You 
will  be  a survivor.  Entries  need  to  be  based  on  some  fact.  You  are  not  making  the  situation  up,  you 
are  Just  Joining  the  people  there. 

You  can  also  include  what  is  might  be  like  if  the  new  Three  Gorges  Dam  breaks  and  what  might 
happen  to  you  if  you  lived  downstream  on  a rice  farm.  You  are  happy  to  have  the  new  dam  control  the 
flocks,  but  if  it  breaks! ! I 

This  is  one  lesson  where  you  can  be  creative  (good  for  the  gifted  students) 
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4.  The  students  can  do  this  in  a written  format,  or  if  they  are  doing  a news  progi^  or  a computer 
slide  show,  they  could  do  interviews  of  survivors,  a “Man  in  the  Street”  type  of  interview.  Going  to 
the  rescue  shelters  to  get  a story,  or  make  a model  of  the  disaster  to  film 

5.  You  might  want  to  conclude  this  with  what  types  of  warnings  were  made  available  to  you  by  your 
government,  did  you  heed  them,  and  could  the  government  have  done  more  to  ensure  your  safety. 


#4  Predicting  Chinese  Weather 


1.  Motivation-  Discuss  the  days  weather.  Do  you  need  a coat,  raincoat,  or  is  it  beautiful?  Check  out 
the  Weather  Channel  on  TV,  or  web  sites  showing  local  as  well  as  the  world’s  weather. 

2.  Review  reading  a weather  map.  What  do  we  show  on  ours?  What  are  on  the  weather  forecasts? 

Find  out  what  is  predicted  for  your  area  and  China. 

3.  Look  at  a Chinese  Weather  Map.  Does  it  cover  the  same  information  that  we  do?  Same  numbering 
system?  Terminology?  Cities? 

4.  Complete  a similarities/  differences  chart.  If  you  are  making  a news  progrpi,  do  include  a weather 
forecast  complete  with  a map  that  focuses  on  Asia,  and  does  not  exactly  mention  the  Americas. 

5.  Using  the  weather  map,  could  you  predict  the  upcoming  weather  for  the  next  3 days  for  Beijing? 

#5  Leisure  Time  in  China 

1.  Motivation-  If  statistics  are  correct,  many  hours  are  spent  in  front  of  a television  by  most  students. 
Ask  them  to  list  their  favorite  TV  programs.  Would  they  miss  them  if  there  were  preempted  for  a 
special  news  program?  About  how  many  hours  of  TV  do  they  watch  each  day? 

2.  Xerox  a copy  of  a daily  TV  guile.  Have  the  student  circle  programs  they  would  like  to  see.  How 
many  chaimels  are  available  in  your  area?  In  what  languages?  What  types  of  programs  are  shown? 

3.  Give  the  students  a copy  of  a Chinese  TV  guide.  Let  them  make  a chart  comparing  characteristics  of 
US  TV  to  Chinese  TV.  After  they  gather  the  information  have  them  complete  some  generalizations. 

4.  Answer  these  questions?  Are  the  Chinese  as  involved  with  TV?  (See  the  Article  about  the  demand 
for  larger  TV’s  in  China)  Do  you  predict  more  chaimels  in  the  future?  Do  they  have  cable,  Satellite 
TV?  (I  did  see  satellite  dishes  even  in  small  villages  in  1997)  Will  the  Chinese  become  couch  potatoes? 

5.  In  the  future,  what  new  types  of  programs  would  you  think  they  would  be  broadcasting?  What  time 
of  the  day  would  they  be  broadcast  more?  Why  don’t  they  have  TV  longer  hours?  Are  we  better  off, 
or  worse  off  having  so  many  channels  in  the  United  States? 

#6  Current  Education  in  China 

1 Motivation-  Hand  survey.  Would  Chinese  schools  be  easier  or  harder  than  here?  Do  they  get  to  go- 
to college?  What  do  they  get  to  leam?  Do  a quick  brainstorm  on  the  blackboard  about  their  perception 
of  school  in  China. 

2.  Define  school,  what  is  expected.  Is  it  the  same  throughout  the  world?  Do  all  students  spend  their 
sununers  doing  the  same  activities? 
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3.  Provide  the  students  with  readings  about  Chinese  Schools,  or  let  them  do  research  . They  need  to 
create  a time  line  of  what  would  a week  of  Chinese  school  be  like.  During  the  day,  what  would  they 
be  expected  to  take,  and  would  the  school  control  much  of  their  life  away  from  the  building? 

4.  Again,  tie  this  in  with  your  newscast  of  China.  Have  the  news  team  visit  a school  and  interview  the 
students  there.  What  are  their  current  plans,  and  will  they  go  off  to  college?  Will  the  government  help 
with  tuition?  Do  they  really  need  a college  education  to  be  successful?  Let  the  students  create  several 
interview  questions  on  their  own. 

5.  If  offered,  would  your  student  go  on  a one  semester  exchange  program  with  a Chinese  student? 
Why  or  why  not? 


#7  Joining  Together  to  Make  Money 

1.  Motivation:  Have  the  students  check  the  label  on  their  jacket,  and  at  least  one  student  should  have  a 

made  in of  US  components  label.  In  the  United  States  currently,  many  companies  do  not  like  to 

pay  US  wages  to  make  goods,  because  we  the  consumer  want  cheaper  priced,  but  good  quality  goods. 
So  the  companies  need  to  find  someone  else  to  make  the  good  a little  cheaper.  In  the  south,  along  the 
Mexican  border,  just  inside  Mexico  there  are  Maquiladoras  that  make  items  of  US  components.  The 
US  will  invest  in  other  companies  if  it  is  cheaper  than  making  the  goods  in  the  United  States. 

2.  China  has  adapted  this  policy  by  creating  the  JOINT  VENTURE  idea  where  a forei^  coun^ 
invests  in  China,  building  a plant  and  providing  a lot  of  the  capital  resources,  while  China  provides  the 
labor  force. 

3.  Let  the  students  read  about  different  countries  that  have  invested  money  in  China  hoping  to  make  a 
lot  of  profit. 

4.  Again,  continue  the  newscast  and  have  them  interview  a person  from  another  country  that  finds 

China  to  be  a great  place  to  invest  to  make . 

5.  Try  to  get  them  to  realize  we  have  a global  economy.  Lots  of  things  are  made  in  China,  and  other 
countries  in  the  world  want  to  be  involved  in  this  money  making  activity. 


#8  Chinese  Life  Style 

1.  Motivation:  How  long  do  you  want  to  live?  To  what  age?  Do  you  want  to  own  a car?  House? 
Spend  money?  Live  a srfe  life?  Do  Chinese  live  this  way  now?  Eio  they  drive  cars  or  bicycles? 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  they  turn  in  their  bicycles  for  a car? 

2.  Put  the  kids  in  groups  and  hand  out  reading  about  the  Chinese  lifestyle,  (or  let  them  research  it  on 
their  own)  Are  they  using  computers?  ATM  cards?  eating  fast  food?  If  so,  where  in  the  country? 

3.  Let  them  continue  their  news  program/  by  having  a map  of  the  country  and  send  people  out  in  to 
areas  to  interview  locals  about  how  their  life  is  changing.  Are  all  Chinese  developing  at  the  same  pace? 
Are  all  Chinese  into  cellular  phones?  Are  all  of  them  literate?  And  if  not,  are  they  trying  to  help  each 
other.  Try  to  get  the  student  to  get  a picture  of  a day  in  the  life  of  a city  dweller,  versus  a raral  dweller. 

4.  Make  a Venn  Diagram  (two  circles  that  touch  and  have  some  parts  in  common)  to  get  a feel  about 
some  of  the  recent  cultural  changes  of  the  Chinese. 

5.  Prediction,  in  the  next  few  years,  will  they  develop  faster,  slower,  or  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
developing  world? 
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#8  Make  A National  Park 

1.  Motivation:  Rnd  some  recent  story  about  how  humans  are  messing  up  a national,  state  or  local  park. 
Show  where  “development”  is  taking  away  something  that  nature  provides  and  you  must  make  a 
choice  about  having  a new  airport,  or  a wetlands  for  migrating  birds.  Then  ask  if  they  have  ever  been 
to  a park.  What  m^es  up  a park?  What  can  people  do  and  not  do  in  that  area? 

2.  Remind  the  students  that  there  are  many  regions  in  China  and  not  all  are  developing  at  the  same 
pace.However,  some  are  almost  totally  full  of  people  and  if  they  are  to  claim  any  na^ral  place  for 
nature,  they  need  to  do  so  before  they  come  in  strip  mining  for  resources  and  other  items. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  or  somehow  assi^  all  the  regions  to  the  class.  Do  not  let  all  work  in 
the  same  area.  They  are  going  to  create  a new  national  park  somewhere  in  one  of  the  6 regions  of 
China  listed  on  the  Fundamental  pages  list.  IF  your  class  is  l^ge,  further  divide  them  into  provinces. 
Let  the  student  research  the  area  about  what  is  really  there,  animals  and  plants  and  general  physical 
features.  Remind  them  that  in  the  United  States,  we  do  have  parks  in  towns,  and  they  can  do  that  too, 
(Like  Hot  Spring’s  National  Park). 

All  parks  should  answer  the  following. 

a.  location,  where  is  it,  province,  closest  city 

b.  Name  for  your  park,  why 

c.  What  are  some  reasons  for  protecting  this  particular  area? 

d.  What  is  the  history  of  the  land  there? 

e.  How  will  visitors  reach  the  park?  Transportation  system? 

f.  What  threatens  the  park?  Poaching,  over  population,  pollution,  overuse? 

g.  Are  there  any  rules  for  your  park? 

h.  Costs  for  your  park? 

i.  Draw  a map  of  your  park,  plus  locate  it  in  your  region. 

j.  Plants  and  animals  in  your  park 

From  touring  China  this  past  summer,  we  got  to  visit  a new  park.  Crown  Cave  on  the  Li  River  near 
Guilin.  The  local  people  are  glad  to  have  something  that  tourists  will  come  to  see  and  spend  money. 

4.  Make  a presentation  of  your  park,  either  on  poster  board,  computer  slide  show,  or  a written 
document  (travel  brochure)  with  maps. 

5.  Do  we  have  parks  in  the  United  States?  Are  we  getting  rid  of  any?  Are  we  getting  any  more? 
Should  we  even  have  parks?  or  just  go  out  and  get  the  minerals  from  the  land,  and  the  animals  off  of 
the  land?  Finalize  this  with  a panel,  pro/con  discussion 

#10  Special  of  the  Day 

1.  Motivation:  If  you  are  limited  on  time  with  China,  you  can  do  a quick  brainstorm  and  then  get  each 
student  to  name  something  they  relate  to  China.  Try  to  group  them  on  an  overhead  or  blackbo^d. 
From  their  topics,  see  if  there  are  some  readings  in  this  bundle,  or  ones  you  know  of  in  your  library 
and  have  them  do  a MINI  -packet  on  a province. 

2.  Put  them  into  groups  by  region.  Let  them  decide  who  will  do  economy,  education,  environment, 
lifestyle,  and  general  information. 

3.  They  will  do  all  research  focusing  on  that  region  and  the  major  cities  there  to  come  up  with  a group 
poster  of  information  about  the  five  themes  of  geography.(use  magazines  for  visuals,  cut  & paste) 

4.  Allow  them  presentation  time  for  the  class. 

5.  Hang  the  posters  for  all  to  see. 

! 
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Materials 

1.  Web  sites  listed  on  a following  page. 

2.  Classroom  Textbook,  Atlas,  Encyclopedia 

3.  Outline  map  of  China.(Physical  and  Political) 

4.  Current  Newspapers/  Magazines 

5.  Computers  for  Slide  Shows  (I  have  used  Claris  Slide  Show,  and  the  Digital  Chisel) 

6.  Video  camera,  a tape  for  each  class,  and  lots  of  butcher  paper  if  you  are  taping  a news  program 

7.  Colored  pencils,  markers,  rulers, 

8.  List  of  Fimdamental  Places  in  China,  (to  learn  the  provinces) 

9.  Copies  of  many  China  Daily  articles  from  July  1997 

References 

Notes  from  Chinese  lectures 

China  Daily  Newspapers  from  the  time  of  my  visit  in  China 

The  Contemporary  Atlas  of  China,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1988. 
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Must  See  Websites  Relating  to  Asia,  Compliments  of 
Dr.  Richard  Smith,  Rice  University 

Richard  J.  Smith 

Professor  of  History  (MS-42)  and  Director  of  Asian  Studies  (MS-47) 

Rice  University 
6100  Main  Street 
Houston,  TX  77005 

Phone:(713)  527-4947  (History)  or  (713)  737-5843  (Asian  Studies) 

Fax:(713)  285-5207 

Here  are  a few  useful  websites.  Most  are  for  China,  but  the  major  search  engines  fOr  Asia, 
which  I have  also  listed,  should  provide  enough  guidance  for  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  You  might  want  to  start  your  search  with  the  first  site  listed.  Good  luck!  Yours, 

Rich 

I.  BEST  SINGLE  SEARCH  ENGINE  FOR  ASIAN  STUDIES 
Asian  Studies  WWW  Virtual  Library: 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/WWWVL-AsianStudies.html 

II.  RICE-RELATED  WEBSITES 

Asian  Studies  (Rice  University): 

http://www.ruf.rice.edu/~asia/ 

Rice  Chinese  Student  Association  webpage: 
http://www.ruf.rice.edu/~csa/ 

Rice  Taiwanese  Association  homepage: 
http://www.ruf.rice.edu/~rta 
Transcultural  Studies  Network  (Harvard/Rice): 

http://www.aquacomm.com/transcult/demo- 1 .htm 
sign-in:  test 
password:  comm6.6 

III.  SOME  BASIC  REFERENCES  AND  SEARCH  ENGINES  (CHINA) 
Bibliography  of  Chinese  history  and  culture  (most  references  from  1983  onwards): 

littp://zinnia.  umfacad.mairie.edu/~mshea/China/bibtxt2.html 

China  Bibliography:  • n-uu 

http://ourworld.compuserve.com/homepages/FergAB/ChinaBib.htm 

China  (CIA  Factbook): 

http://wwwodci.gOv/96fact/country/5 1 .html 
China  (Society  and  Culture;  Yahoo): 

http://www.yahoo.com/Regional/Countries/China/ 

http://www.yahoo.eom/Regional/Countries/China/Society_and_Culture/ 

China  news  sites: 

http://www.yahoo.com/Regional/Countries/China/News/ 

Chinascape  (web  index): 

http://harmony.wit.coni/chinascape/ 

ChinaVista'si  new  Hyper-C  database: 

http://www.chinavista.com/hyper-c/hyper-c.htrnl 

or 

http://freenet.buffalo.edu/~cb863/china.html 
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Chinese  Resources  Web  Page: 

http://grafton.dartmouth.edu:8001/chinese/ 

Chinese  Studies  Data  Bank: 

http://www.cuhk.edu.hk/usc/usc.htm 
Chinese  Studies  Virtual  Library 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/WWWVLAsian/China.html 
CIA  World  Factbook  (China): 

http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/nsolo/factbook/ch.htm 
Contemporary  China  Center  (Australian  National  University): 
http://online.anu.edu.au/RSPAS/ccc 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  online:  http://www.eb.com:  180/eb.html 
China: 

http://www.eb.com:  180/cgibin/g?keywords=China&DBase=Articles&hits=10&context=all 
Finding  News  about  China  [Chinese-language  and  Western-language  sites;  excellent]: 
http://202.96.135.66/NMA2/NMA2.HTM 

Internet  Guide  for  Chinese  Studies  [400  main  links  to  sites  relevant  to  people  interested  in 
China,  Tibet,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Macau,  and  Singapore;  excellent]: 
http://www.univie.ac.at/Sinologie/netguide.htm 

IV.  CHINESE-LANGUAGE  (REFERENCES  AND  RESOURCES) 

Chinese  cyberworld  (Chinese-language  materials): 
http://www.aan.net/library.html 
Chinese/Japanese/  Korean  dictionary: 

http://www2.gol.com/users/acmuller/cjkdict/CJKDictIntro.htm 
Chinese  language: 

http://www.unicode.org/unihan/>Unihan</A> 

http://www.blueneptune.com/~tseng>jenkins@apple.com</A> 

Chinese  language  (Data  base  for  Chinese  characters): 

http.V/www. unicode.org/unihan/unihan. acgi$Grid/0x4E00 
Chinese  language: 

http://www.hkstar.com/~winters/pinyin_master/pyml.html 
Chinese  language  (UCD): 

http://philo.ucdavis.edu/CHINESE 
Chinese  language  (Harvard): 

http://www.fas.harvard.edu/~clp/China/harvard.htm 
Chinese  language  (Patrick  Moran): 
http://www.wfu.edu/~moran 
Chinese  language  filename: 

ftp://ftp.netcom.com/pub/tw/twinbrg/Chinese/patch/display/twin.  1 1 
Chinese  Mac  On-line: 

http://www.jnw.com/mac/index.html 
Harvard-Yenching  Library: 

http://w  w w . fas . harvard  .edu/~dellal/hy  Ihome.  html 
Mac  Chinese  language  page: 

http://www.lsoft.com/SCRIPTS/WL.EXE?qL=chinese&F=L&F=T 

http://grafton.dartmouth.edu:8001/chinese/computing/mac.html 

MacViewHz: 

ftp://ftp.dartmouth.edu/pub/LLTI-IALL/Chinese-Server/text-viewing 

software/mvhz2.sea.hqx 

MacHanzi: 

ftp://ftp.dartmouth.edu/pub/LLTI-IALL/Chinese-Server/text-viewing- 

software/machanzi.sea.hqx 
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Olive  Tree  (Ganlan  shu).  Published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  Olive  Tree  features  poems, 
essays  and  literary  criticism,  all  in  Chinese,  by  dozens  of  contributors  from  around  the 
world.  For  information  on  access  and  subscription,  as  well  as  how  to  read  Chinese  on  your 
computer,  visit  the  following  homepages: 

http://www.rpi.edu/~cheny6/ot.html 
http://www.geopages.corn/Hollywood/1236/index.html 
http://www.ifcss.org/www/pub/org/ot/index.html 
http://www.mordor.com/pei/cpml.html 
Shareware  (NJWIN  1.0): 

http://www.njstar.com.au/njstar/ 

Commercial  Chinese-language  conversion  programs: 

Unionway:  http://www.unionway.com/ 

Twinbridge:  http://www.twinbridge.com/ 

V.  ASIAN  STUDIES  (SITES  LOCATED  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES, 
INCLUDING  THE  U.S.) 

Asia  Information  Network  Center  (University  of  Texas): 
http://asnic.utexas.edu/asnic.html 
Asia  Pacific  Research  Center  (Stanford): 

http://www-iis.stanford.edu/aparc/aparc 
Asia  Research  Centre  (Murdoch  University): 

Home  Page:  http://wwwhum.murdoch.edu.au/arc/wwwhp.htm 
Links:  http://wwwhum.murdoch.edu.au/arc/links.htm 
Legal  Resources:  http://wwwhum.murdoch.edu.au/arc/legal.htm 
Publishers,  E-Joumds  & Newspapers: 
http://wwwhum.murdoch.edu.au/arc/publish.htm 
Asian  Consumer  Studies: 

http://hkusuc.hku.hk/japanese/reseproj/consumas/canhome.htm 
Asian  news  stories  (top  ten  each  week): 

http  ://www . asianmall.com/top  1 One  ws 
Asian  Studies  (University  of  Wisconsin): 

http://polyglot.lss.wisc.edu/east/eas.html 
Asian  Studies  virtual  library: 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/WWWVL-AsianStudies.html 
Australian  National  University  (Asian  Studies  homepage): 
http://online.anu.edu.au/asianstudies/ 

CIA  World  Factbook  (Asia): 

http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/nsolo/factbook/asia.htm 
Cornell  East  Asia  Collections: 

http://www.library.comell.edu/Asia/AsiaKroch/asia_homepage.html 
East  Asian  Libraries  Cooperative  World-Wide  Web: 
http://pears.lib.ohio-state.edu 
H-ASIA  web  site  (home  page): 

http://h-net.msu.edu/~asia/ 

International  Institute  for  Asian  Studies  home  page: 
http://iias.leidenuniv.nl. 

Note:  This  Institute  sells  an  IIAS  Internet  Guide  to  Asian  Studies 
Library  of  Congress  (Asia  Division): 

gopher://marvel.loc. gov:70/00/research/reading.rooms/asian/about.asian.division 
National  Library  of  Australia  (Asia-related  material): 
http://www.nla.gov.aU/l/asian/ 

What's  New  in  WWW  Asian  Shidies  Online  Newsletter: 

. BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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http://coombs.anu. edu.auAVWWVLPagesAVhatsNewWWW/asian 
news.html 

NIAS  (Nordic  Institute  of  Asian  Studies): 
http://nias.ku.dk 

Vienna  University  Asian  Studies  website: 

http://www.univie.ac.at/Sinologie/cn-wwwvl.htm 

VI.  SOME  MAINLAND-ORIENTED  WEBSITES 

Beijing  Scene  (magazine): 

http://www.beijingscene.com 
China  and  the  World  (e-magazine): 

http://www.chinabulletin.com 
China  Development  Briefing: 

http://www.hku.hk/cerc/china/cdb 
China  in  Space  and  Time: 

http://citas.csde.washington.edu/ 

Chinese  cinema: 

http://www-scf.usc.edu/-shaoyis/ 

Chinese  music: 

www.aweto.eom/china#music 
Chinese  rock  music: 

http://www.ecf.toronto.edu/-jiangy/rock.html 
http://zero.com.hk/rock/history. htrnl#early 
CIA  World  Faetbook  (China): 

http://www.odci. gov^ia/publications/nsolo/factbook/ch.htm 
Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace  home  page: 
http://www.nmis.org/Gate/ 

Mainland  legal  research: 

http://www.siu.edu/offices/lawlib/chinalaw/mainland.htm 
Shanghai  radio: 

http://www.beat.com.hk/main.html 
PRC  Constitution: 

http://www.leftjustified.com/leftjust/lib/sc/ht/wtp/china.html 

VI.  SOME  HONG  KONG-ORIENTED  WEBSITES 

CIA  Faetbook  (Hong  Kong): 

http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/nsolo/factbook/hk.htm 
Hong  Kong  news: 

http://freenet.buffalo.edU/-cb863/china.html#HKnews 
Hong  Kong  ("handover"): 

http://freenet.buffalo.edu/-cb863/china.html 
Hong  Kong  (1997): 

http://www.hk97.com 
Hong  Kong  (1997): 

http://www.scmp.com/1997 
Hong  Kong  Basic  Law  (and  related  documents): 
http://www.cityu.edu.hk/BasicLaw/ 
http://www.info.gov.hk/info/bas-lawO.htm 
Hong  Kong  legal  research 

http://www.siu.edu/offices/lawlib/chinalaw/hongkong.htm 
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VII.  SOME  TIBET-ORIENTED  WEBSITES 

Tibet  (contemporary  events): 

http://www.phillynews.com/packages/tibet/index.htm 
Tibetan-English  Dictionary: 

http  ://w  w w . ni  tartha.  org/dic  tionary . html 
Tibetan  Studies: 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/WWWVL-TibetanStudies.html 

VIII.  SOME  TAIWAN-ORIENTED  WEBSITES 

CIA  Factbook  (Taiwan): 

http://www.odci.gov/cia/publications/nsolo/factbook/tw.htm 

Misc.: 

http://www. chinatime/com/ 
http://www.taiwanese.com/ 

National  Central  Library  (Taiwan;  Chinese  and  Western-language  periodicals): 
http://read.ncl.edu.tw/ 

ROC  Constitution: 

http://peacock.tnjc.edu.tw/ADD/constitution/main.htm 
Taipei  Economic  and  Cultural  Office,  Houston: 
http://www.houstoncul.org/ 

Taiwan  legal  research: 

http://www.siu.edu/offices/lawlib/chinalaw/taiwan.htm 
Taiwan  news: 

http://www.sinaweb.com/news/ 

Taiwan  politics: 

KMT:  http://www.kmt.org.tw 
DPP:  http://www.no.org 
NP:  http://www.np.org.tw 
Taip:http://www. taip.org. tw 

IX.  SOME  OVERSEAS  CHINESE-ORIENTED  WEBSITES 

Asian-American  Center: 

http://www.qc.edu/Asian_American_Center/ 

Chinese  Historical  Society  of  New  England: 

http://yerkes.mit.edU//Chinatown/welcome.html 

X.  SOME  NEWSPAPERS  AND  OTHER  NEWS  SITES  (various  languages) 

China  Daily  (English) 

http://www.chinadaily.net 
China  News  Digest  (English): 
http://www.cnd.org/ 

Chinese  news  (Chinese): 

http://www.cnd.org 

Hong  Kong  Standard  (English):  > 

http://www.hkstandard.com 
Mingpao  (Chinese): 

http://www.cuhk.hk/mingpao/ 

New  York  Times: 

http://www.nytimes.com/ 
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Washington  Post: 

http://www.washingtonpost.com/ 

XL  SOME  MISC.  CHINA-RELATED  HOMEPAGES: 

http://www.geocities.com/SiliconValley/1250/index2.html  [Kevin  Tu's  site] 

http://pears.lib.ohio-state.edu/China/homepagel.html  [Hu  Wenze's  site] 

http://philo.ucdavis.edu/CHINESE/chinanet.htm  [Tianwei  Xie's  UCD  site] 

http://solar.rtd.utk.edu/~china/china.html 

http://zinnia.umfacad.maine.edu/~mshea/China/china.html 

http://www.jaring.my/at-asia/china_at_asia/html/foc_cult.html 

http://www.chinapages.com/ 

http://www.chinapages.com/ 

http://beloit.edu/~milleres 

http://www.ima-art.org/collections/asianart.html 

http://www.ceas.rochester.edu:8080/ee/users/yeung/chinese.html 

http://www.mordor.com/pei/china-rm.html 

XII.  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  SITES 

Chinese  history: 

http://www.yahoo.eom/Regional/Countries/China/Society_and_Culture/History/ 

Chinese  human  rights: 

gopher://gopher.humanrights.org:5000/l  1/nat/hric 
Chinese  Legal  Resources: 

http://www.siu.edu/offices/lawlib/chinalaw 
Chinese  medicine: 

http://www.soas.ac.uk/Needham/Chimed/ 

Chinese  Librarians  (Chinese  and  English  materials): 

http://www.lib.siu.edu/swen/iclc/chinnews.htm 
Chinese  Science  (journal): 

http://www.isop. ucla.edu/pacrim/pubs/chisci/chiscil.htm 

Chinese  science  (Huang  Yilong's  home  page): 

http://140. 1 14. 1 19.  l/~NHCS/huang.htm 
Chinese  science  and  technology: 

http.V/coco. ihi.ku.dk/~dbwagner/ 

Center  for  Chinese  Studies  (UCLA): 
http://www.isop.ucla.edu/ccs 
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Materials 


Most  of  the  news  articles  came  from  the  CHINA  DAILY  that  was  provided  free  at  all  of  our  hotels. 
Besides  having  local  news,  it  did  have  national  and  world.  For  use  in  this  lesson,  only  Chinese  local 
articles  are  included. 

I.  Society  / Culture  /Lifestyle 

A.  On  TV 

1.  July  16,  July  9 

2.  July  15,  July  21 

3.  July  10  (Has  Music  Listing  too) 

B.  Weather  Reports 

4.  July  9 

5.  July  10 

6.  July  11 

C.  Standard  of  Living  Indicators 

7.  Tubes  for  25,29-inch  Colour  TV’s  in  Demand 

Mobile  Phones 

8.  Heat  Wave  Inflames  Seasonal  Goods  Sales 

9.  Spending  Habits  Change  for  City  Dwellers:  Survey 

10.  Temporary  Regulations  Issued  to  Prevent  Domestic  Violence 

1 1 . Asian  Y outh  Modernized,  not  Westernized 

12.  Cyberspace  Lures  Young  Professionals 

13.  Life  Expectancy  Almost  Doubles  to  76  in  Shanghai 

II.  Education 

A.  China 

14.  Poor  Students  to  Receive  Aid 

15.  Students  Aim  to  Reduce  Poverty 

16.  Project  Eradicating  Illiteracy 

17.  Systematic  Education  Strengthens  Army  Quality 

18.  Millions  Compete  for  College  Slots 

B.  Hong  Kong 

19.  HK  Policy  to  Require  Students  to  Know  China 

III.  Economy 

A.  Joint  Ventures 

20.  Joint  Venture  Set  up  in  Tianjin 

21.  Master  Card  Deal  and  JV  Has  Firm  Focus  on  Freon-Free  Freezers 

22.  Israels  Snack  Food  JV  Opens  in  Beijing,  and  China,  Laos  to  Increase  Economic  Co-operation 

B.  Shanghai 

23.  Shanghai  Realtors  See  Bright  Future 

24.  Development  Zone  Under  High  Demand,  and  Skyscraper  going  up  in  Shanghai 

C.  Business  Weekly  Articles  from  July  6-12, 1997 

25.  Xiamen  Turns  Bus  Base 

26.  Mobile  Bank  Brings  Online  Services 

27.  Pearl  River  Improves  Trade,  Shipping  with  Hong  Kong,  and  Experiment  Preserves  Kiwi  up 
to  6 Months 

28.  Beijing  Battles  Congestion 

29.  Chongqing  Accelerates  Highway  Projects 

30.  Coal  Mine  to  Begin  1st  Phase  Operation 

3 1 . Firework  Factories  Glowing 
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Materials  -2- 

IV.  Environment 

A.  Environmental  Disasters 

32.  Floods  Hit  South,  East 

33.  Guangdong  Flood  Tool  Rises  to  41 

34. 48  Die  in  Quake  Near  Great  Wall  *(not  a China  Daily  Article) 

35.  Eight  Die  in  Pearl  River  Flooding 

B.  Environment  Awareness  Programs 

36.  Policy  to  Foster  Children’s  Environmental  Awareness 

37.  Volunteers  Help  Cities  Clean  Up 

38.  State  to  Plant  Trees  for  Fuel 

39.  County  Makes  use  of  Farm  Land 

40.  Environment  Concern  Focused 

41.  Reservoir’s  Completion  Should  End  Dry  Spell,  & Progress  Linked  to  Economy,  Environment 

42.  Xinjiang  Gets  Tough  to  Protect  Greenland 

43.  Erosion  Control  Working 

44.  City  Pushes  Clean  Water  Campaign 

45.  Reserve  to  Help  Save  Giant  Panda 

46.  Foundation  Assists  Western  Farmers,  & Study  Finds  Wildlife  Thriving,  & Province  Promises 
to  Double  Output 

C.  Environment  and  Power  Sources  / Transportation 

47.  Power  Shortage  Expected  in  Next  Decade 

48.  Autos  in  Shanghai  to  Use  Unleaded  Gas 

49.  Natural  Gas  to  Fuel  Metropolitan  Stoves 

50.  Huge  Xinjiang  Rail  Artery  in  Sight 

51.  Fast  Track:  Bus  Travelling  Speeds  Up  & Waterways  to  Become  Hydroplane  Airport 


V.  Miscellaneous 

52.  Emergency  Line  Becomes  Popular 

53.  Events  Mark  War  Against  Japan 

54.  Six  Drug  Dealers  Sentenced  to  Death 

55.  Word-of-Mouth  Brings  Villagers  Success 

56.  Basic  Law  Gets  Wide  Publicity  & Immi^tion  Bill 

57.  Briefs-  Mountain  Festival,  Family  Planning,  Park  in  Tibet,  Illegal  Entry,  Rubber  Dam, 
Exhibition  Opens,  Flood  Control,  Auxiliary  Facility 

58.  PICC  Invests  in  Pudong  Tower  & Big  Shopping  Venue  to  Open 
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Fundamental  Places  in  China 


Label  the  following  provinces  on  a political  map  of  China.  Color  each  province  a different  color.  If  a 
name  is  too  small  to  fit  in  the  province,  use  the  numbering  system  ( put  the  number  in  the  appropriate 
space  and  then  the  number  wiA  the  correct  name  in  your  legend) 

REGION  PROVINCES 


Northeast  China 

Liaoning 

Heilongjiang 

Jilin 

North  China 

Henan 

Shanxi 

Shandong 

Hebei 

Shaanxi 

North-Northwest  China 

Gansu 

Inner  Moingolia 

Xinjiang 

Ningxia 

Central  China 

Jiangsu 

Zhejiang 

Anhui 

Jiangxi 

Hubei 

Hunan 

South  China 

Guangdong 

Guangxi 

Fujian 

Southwest  China 

Sichuan 

Qinghai 

Yunnan 

Guizhou 

Tibet 

General  information  about  China.  It  is  divided  into  21  provinces,  5 Autonomous  Regions  (Xinjiang 
Uygur,  Tibet,  Guangxi  Zhuang,  Inner  Mongolia,  Ningxia  Hui)  3 municipalities  (Beijing,  Shanghai, 
Tianjin)  and  one  SAR,  Special  Administrative  Region,  Hong  Kong. 

After  you  have  labeled  and  colored  your  map,  use  markers  to  outline  the  various  regions  listed  above. 
You  will  need  this  information  to  complete  other  lessons  in  this  packet 


Reference:  The  Contemporary  Adas  of  CHINA,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1988. 
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WEATHER  REPORT 


Weather  forecast  (8  am  July  9 • 8 am  July  10) 


laikou 

SouthChinaSea  / 


Weather  analysis 

LIGHT  to  moderate  rain  is  expected  to  linger  today 
and  tonight  in  the  central  southern  lower  reaches 
of  the  Yangtze  River  and  most  of  South  China,  with 
heavy  rain  to  downpours  in  some  areas.  Light  to 
moderate  rain  is  also  predicted  in  Yunnan,  eastern 
Qinghai-Tibet  Plateau  and  northern  Xinjiang,  with 
showers  or  thundershowers  In  northeastern  Inner 
Mongolia,  northern  Heilongjiang,  western  North 
China  and  northern  Shaanxi. 

Weather  forecast  for  major  Chinese  cities 

City  Max(c)  Min(c)  Weather 

Beijing  35  21  sunny  to  thundershower 

Tianjin  35  23  sunny 

Shanghai  27  23  drizzle  to  overcast 

Xi’an  28  23  overcast 

Urunrtqi  30  23  drizzle 

Lhasa  23  10  drizzle  to  cloudy 

Kunming  24  18  * drizzle 

Harbin  27  17  cloudy  to  sunny 

Wuhan  . 32  25  cloudy 


Jinan 

36 

27 

sunny 

Nanjing 

30 

22 

cloudy 

Hangzhou 

26 

22 

drizzle 

Fuzhou 

30 

25 

thundershowers 

Guangzhou 

31 

26 

showers  to  rain 

Haikou 

34 

26 

thundershowers 

Guilin 

27 

22 

drizzle 

Shenzhen 

30 

27 

rain 

Hong  Kong 

30 

27 

rain 

Taibei 

30 

26 

thundershowers 

Weather  forecast  for 

(8  p.m  July  8 • 8 pm  July  9) 

major  foreign  cities 

City 

Mln(C)  Max(C) 

Weather 

Tokyo 

25 

32 

thundershowers 

Bangkok 

27 

.35 

cloudy 

Sydney 

. 09 

19 

cloudy 

Karachi 

28 

35 

cloudy 

Cairo 

24 

36 

clear 

Moscow 

. 13 

21 

cloudy 

Frankfurt 

15 

23 

clear 

Paris 

13 

23 

clear  to  cloudy 

London 

14 

25 

cloudy 

Now  York 

21 

29 

thundershowers 

Dvided  by  the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory) 
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WEATHER  REPORT 


Weather  forecast  (8  am  July  10  • 8 am  July  1 1) 


laikou 

SouthChinaSea  / 


Weather  analysis 

A RATHER  strong  rainfall  belt  is  lingering  around 
eastern  South  China  and  the  southern  lower  reach- 
es of  the  Yangtze  River.  A sub-tropical  high  pres- 
sure was  expected  to  strengthen  yesterday  and 
today,  with  a warm,  damp  airflow  from  the  south- 
west extending  to  the  north,  which  will  bring  the 
movement  of  a huge  rainfall  zone  to  the  north. 
Moderate  to  heavy  rain  is  expected  today  and 
tonight  In  the  southern  lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtze 
River  and  eastern  South  China,  with  rainstorms  to 
downpours  in  some  areas.  Drizzle  is  predicted  in 
northern  Xinjiang  and  light  to  moderate  rain  in 
eastern  Southwest  China,  with  heavy  rain  in  parts 
of  the  regions.  Hot  weather  with  33-37  degrees 
centigrade  will  remain  in  the  North  China  Plains. 

Weather  forecast  for  major  Chinese  cities 


City 

Max(c) 

Mln(c) 

Weather 

Beijing 

34 

21 

sunny 

Tianjin 

35 

21 

sunny  to  cloudy 

Shanghai 

26 

22 

drizzle 

Xi’an 

35 

24 

drizzle 

Ummqi 

25 

19 

overcast 

Lhasa  • 

24 

9 

cloudy  to  showers 

Kunming 

24 

16 

drizzle 

Harbin 

31 

18 

sunny 

Jinan 

36 

26 

sunny 

Nanjing 

29 

23 

drizzle 

Hangzhou 

25 

21 

rain  to  drizzle 

Fuzhou 

31 

26 

drizzle 

Haikou 

31 

27 

drizzle 

Shenzhen 

30 

27 

rain 

Hong  Kong 

30 

27 

rain 

Taibei 

30 

26 

drizzle 

Weather  forecast  for 

major  foreign  cities 

(8  pm  July  9 

-8  pm  July  10) 

City 

Mln(C)  Max(C) 

Weather 

Tokyo 

26 

32 

overcast  to  drizzle 

Bangkok 

27 

33 

drizzle 

Sydney 

09 

18 

cloudy  to  clear 

Karachi 

29 

35 

cloudy 

Cairo 

23 

35 

clear 

Moscow 

12 

18 

overcast  to  drizzle 

Frankfurt 

13 

22 

clear 

Paris 

14 

23 

cloudy 

London 

16 

26 

cloudy  to  clear 

New  York 

19 

31 

drizzle 

(Domestic  weather  map.  forecasts  and  data  are  provided  by  the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory) 
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Weather  analysis 

A.  SUB-TROPICAL  high  pressure  is  expected  to 
extend  toward  the  west  with  a strengthening  force 
in  the.  next  few  days.  As  a result,  rainfall  will  grad- 
ually abate  in  South  China,  while  the  main  rainfall 
belt  will  linger  in  the  northern  sputhern  lower  reach- 
es of  the  Yangtze  River  and  the  region  between  the 
Yangtze  and  Huaihe  rivers.  Moderate  to  heavy  rain 
is  predicted  today  and  tonight  in  northern  Jiangxi, 
Zhejiang,  southern  and  central  Anhui  and  central 
Jiangsu,  with  rainstorms  in  some  areas.  Light  to 
moderate  rain  is  also  expected  in  South  China  and 
eastern  Southwest  China,  with  heavy  rain  in  some 
areas.  There  will  no  apparent  rainfall  in  the  northern 
China  in  the  near  future. 

Weather  forecast  for  major  Chinese  cities 

city 

Beijing 
Tianjin 
Shanghai 
Xi’an 
Urumqi 
Lhasa 


Kunming 

21 

13 

drizzle 

Martin 

33 

21 

sunny 

Jinan 

35 

26 

cloudy  to  sunny 

Nanjing 

26 

22 

rain  to  drizzle 

Hangzhou 

26 

21 

rain  to  drizzle 

Fuzhou 

31 

26 

thundershowers 

Haikou 

32 

26 

thundershowers 

Guilin 

28 

24 

overcast  to  drizzle 

Shenzhen 

30 

25 

thundershowers 

Hong  Kong 

30 

25 

thundershowers 

Taibei 

32 

26 

thundershowers 

Weather  forecast  for 

major  foreign  cities 

Max(c) 

Mtn(c) 

Weather 

35 

23 

sunny  to  cloudy 

35 

24 

sunny 

25 

22 

showers  to  drizzle 

36 

24 

sunny 

28 

16 

cloudy 

25 

11 

cloudy  to  drizzle 

(8  pm  July  10 -8  pm  July  11) 

City 
Tol^o 
Bangkok 
Sydney 
. Karachi 
Cairo 
Moscow 
Frankfurt 
Paris 
London 
New  York 


Mln(C) 

Max(C) 

Weather 

20 

26 

drizzle 

28. 

33 

overcast 

06* 

15 

clear 

28 

36 

cloudy 

22 

33 

clear 

15 

22 

cloudy 

14 

24 

clear 

14 

23 

clear 

13 

24 

clear 

21 

32 

thundershowers 

(Domestic  weather  map>  forecasts  and  data  are  provided  by  the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory) 
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Tubes  for 
25,  29-inch 
colour  TVs 
in  demand 

THE  increasing  popularity 
of  large-screen  colour  tele- 
vision sets  has  led  to  big  de- 
mand for  tubes  for  these  larg- 
er sets,  according  to  a report , 
from  the  Ministry  of  Elec- 
tronics Industry. 

However,  the  majority  of  do- 
mestic TV  tube  makers  re- 
main unable  to  make  some 
key  components  of  large 
TV’s.  To  meet  the  country’s 
demand  for  large  tubes,  a 
large  number  must  be  im- 
ported, the  report  said. 

This  translates  into  bright 
business  prospects  for 
Beijing  Matsushita  Colour 
CRT  Co  Ltd  (BMCC),  which 
is  the  only  29-inch  TV  tube 
producer  in  China,  the  re- 
port said. 

During  this  year’s  first  quar- 
ter, sales  of  25-inch  or  larger 
colour  TV  sets  at  big  depart- 
ment stores  across  the  coun- 
try jumped  by  132.2  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  and  sales  of  colour  TVs 
of  all  types  grew  by  45.2  per 
cent,  the  report  said. 

Sales  of  tubes  for  25-inch 
sets  rocketed  by  222  per  cent 
and  that  of  29-inch  sets  rose 
by  48  per  cent  during  the  first 
five  months.  Production  of 
the  smaller  tubes  grew  by 
209  per  cent  and  of  the  larger 
by  48  per  cent. 

The  figures  represent  a 
sharp  contrast  to  those  of 
tubes  for  21-inch  sets  or 
smaller,  whose  sales  all  suf- 
fered declines  between  Jan- 
uary and  May. 

Altogether,  8 million  tubes 
of  all  sizes  were  produced  in 
China  in  the  five  months,  up 
3.6  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  last  year  and  7.7  mil- 
lion were  sold,  up  7.4  per  cent, 
the  MEI  report  said. 

(CD  News) 

— ’ ISO 


Mobile  phones 

NANJING  — China  now  ranks 
third  in  the  world  in  the  number 
of  people  using  mobile  phones, 
fiifter  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan, according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Post  and  Telecommunications. 
China’s  mobile  phone  industry 
didn’t  take  shape  until  1987.  It 
' now  has  networks  connecting 
all  cities  and  some  villages,  and 
the  number  of  customers  has 
been  growing  100  per  cent  an- 
nually on  average,  ministry 
sources  say. 
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Spending  habits 
for  city  dwellers: 


jmAN  (Xinhua)  - Urban  peo- 
ple will  spend  less  on  food  but 
more  on  housing,  transporta- 
tion, telecommunications  and 
education  in  the  coming  years,  a 
recent  survey  report  indicates. 
The  provincial  survey  was  car- 
ried out  in  East  China’s 
Shandong  Province  earlier  this 
year. 

Despite  the  shrinking  expendi- 
tures on  food,  the  siirvey  noted 
that  more  healthful  food,  with 
higher  nutritional  value  and  low- 
er fat,  will  become  popular. 

Meanwhile,  “instant”  food  will 
be  accepted  by  more  and  more 
households  as  urbanization 
makes  people  busier  with  less 
time  for  cooking. 


Eating  more  healthful  food  will 
be  accepted,  and  more  people 
will  change  their  meat-eating 
habits  from  the  usual  pork  to 
other  choices. 

High-priced  consumer  goods, 
such  as  cars  and  personal  com- 
puters, will  be  popular  with  fam- 
ilies with  high  salaries.  But  or- 
dinary families  still  won’t  have 
the  purchasing  power. 

The  survey  showed  that  hous- 
ing will  account  for  15  per  cent  of 
total  expenditxires. 

Taxis  will  be  used  by  more  peo- 
ple in  urban  areas  as  the  pace  of 
work  and  life  becomes  faster, 
and  their  spending  on  telecom- 
munications will  grow  marked- 


change 

survey 

ly.  By  2000,  phones  will  be  com- 
mon in  more  urban  homes. 
Urban  spending  on  education 
will  increase,  but  it  will  be  geared 
toward  practical  skills  instead 
of  more  literary  pursuits.  By 
2000,  city  dwellers  will  spend  6 
per  cent  of  their  money  in  this 
area,  the  survey  shows. 

Shandong  is  one  of  the  co\m- 
tr/s  grain  producers  as  well  as 
an  industrial  giant.  It  leads  the 
coxmtry  in  its  overall  economic 
performance.  The  province  also 
has  the  second  largest  popula- 
tion following  Central  China's 
Henan  Province. 

Urban  residents  acco\mt  for 
one-sixth  of  the  87  million  peo- 
ple in  Shandong. 
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Cyberspace 
lures  young 
professionals 


By  Li  Yan 

Two  years  ago»  the  term  “com- 
puter network”  sounded  strange 
to  most  Chinese,  but  the  phrase 
is  more  commonplace  today. 
Young  white-collar  workers 
believe  their  use  of  the  Internet 
shows  their  social  status  and 
good  taste. 

According  to  a recent  survey  by 
the  Horizon  Marketing  Group, 
8.4  per  cent  of  Beijing,  Shang- 
hai and  Guangzhou  residents 
are  linked  to  the  Internet,  while 
only  4.8  per  cent  were  linked 
last  September,  according  to  a 
previous  survey  of  high  income 
earners  — more  than  1 ,200  5ruan 
($144)  per  month.  That  shows 
the  influence  of  computer  net- 
works is  growing  rapidly. 

The  recent  survey  was  conduct- 
i ed  randomly  among  1,500  peo- 
ple 18  and  older,  with  500  in 
each  city. 

The  survey  showed  most  of 
those  who  use  the  Internet  use 
the  electronic  mail  function,  but 
about  40  per  cent  surf  the  Net  for 
news  and  information. 

About  half  the  respondents  age 
18-25  and  26-35  can  use  com- 
puters. But  those  under  25  are 
more  likely  to  have  computers 
in  both  their  homes  and  offices. 
Most  of  those  aged  26-35  use 
computers  at  work. 

About  32  per  cent  of  those  36- 
45  years  old  can  use  computers, 
and  the  ratio  decreases  as  age 
increases.  About  11.5  per  cent  of 
people  older  than  60  can  use 
computers. 


The  older  the  person,  the  less 
likely  he  or  she  is  to  buy  a com- 
puter. 

Income  also  affects  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  use  the 
Internet. 

According  to  the  survey,  32  per 
cent  of  those  who  earn  more 
than  3,000  yuan  ($360)  a month 
use  the  Internet;  10  per  cent  of 
those  who  earn  800  yuan  to  1 ,500 
yuan  ($96-180)  use  the  Internet; 
and  0.6  per  cent  of  those  earning 
400  yuan  ($48)  per  month  use  it. 
Intermediate  and  senior  man- 
agers of  foreign-funded  enter- 
prises are  the  largest  group  us- 
ing the  Internet,  followed  by  law- 
yers, accountants  and  journal- 
ists, while  laid-off  and  blue-col- 
lar workers  and  the  retired  are 
the  least  likely  to  use  the 
Internet. 

Internet  fans,  generally  are 
under  35,  university  graduates 
who  earn  at  least  1,500  yuan 
($180),  and  are  senior  or  inter- 
mediate managers  of  foreign- 
funded  enterprises. 

Shanghai  residents,  unlike 
their  fashion  sense,  lag  behind 
Beijing  and  Guangzhou  resi- 
dents in  using  the  Internet. 
Experts  suggest  the  Internet  is 
not  only  a sign  of  career  achieve- 
ment and  higher  education,  but 
also  will  sharpen  users’  compet- 
itive edge  by  suppl5dng  informa- 
tion. However,  the  Internet  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  Most 
information  is  foreign  and  in 
English,  which  dampens  the 
interest  of  the  general  public. 
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Students  aim  to  reduce  poverty 


By  Liang  Chao 

after  a brief  ceremony  yester- 
day in  Beijing's  West  Railway 
Station,  17  college  students 
headed  to  the  countryside  for  15 
days  of  research  on  China's  ru- 
ral political  and  economic  devel- 
opment issues  in  hundreds  of 
impoverished  villages. 

The  students,  mostly  doctoral 
candidates  from  China’s  presti- 
gious Qinghua  University  with 
seven  others  from  Hong  Kong 
Polytechnic  University,  will 
work  together  in  Raise  Prefec- 
ture in  the  Guangxi  Zhuang 
Autonomous  Region.  They  were 
the  first  group  of  about  200  stu- 
dents from  five  other  universi- 
ties who  are  scheduled  to  spend 
their  summer  vacations  in  Baise 
and  other  poor  villages,  offering 


poverty  alleviation  and  techni- 
cal help. 

Last  summer,  more  than  200 
students  from  Beying  Universi- 
ty did  similar  research,  which 
was  appreciated  highly  by  Vice- 
Premier  Jiang  Chunyun,  who 
met  with  some  of  the  students 
and  encouraged  them  to  con- 
tribute more  to  the  government's 
anti-poverty  efforts  by  putting 
their  academic  skills  into  prac- 
tice. 

Benefiting  from  the  past  five 
years  of  research,  this  yeari  s stu- 
dents will  walk  along  the  pover- 
ty-stricken area’s  country  roads, 

, trying  to  find  ways  to  lift  the 
villagers  out  of  poverty.  They 
will  lecture  on  the  development 
of  rural  economy  for  village  lead- 
ers and  ordinary  farmers,  said 
Mi  Youlu,  editor-in-chief  of  Vil- 


lages and  Towns  Tribune,  one 
of  China's  leading  magazines 
run  by  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Af- 
fairs for  rural  officials,  whose 
foundation  initiated  the  activi- 
ty. 

In  the  next  two  weeks,  they  are 
expected  to  hold  symposia  on 
the  improvement  of  township 
governments,  helping  them  find 
the  best  ways  to  develop  rural 
enterprises  and  improve  man- 
agement under  China's  grow- 
ing market  economy  today. 

The  students  also  planned  to 
issue  questionnaires  concerning 
some  of  the  most  urgent  issues 
farmers  face,  such  as  their  heavy 
financial  burdens,  and  provide 
research  papers  or  reports  on 
those  issues  as  references  for 
decision  making  by  local  and 
central  government  officials. 


Instead  of  going  home  to  avoid  heat  stroke,  doctoral  students  from  Qinghua  University 
have  a new  motivation  this  summer  — utilizing  their  knowledge  for  poor  farmers. 
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Project  eradicating  illiteracy 


acy-eradication  programme. 
About  two  million  farmers  have 


ZHENGZHOU,  (Xinhua)  - Liu 
Fujin,  a farmer  inXinxian  Coun- 
ty in  China’s  Henan  Province, 
who  used  to  be  illiterate,  has 
become  a major  dispenser  of 
advice  for  his  fellow  villagers. 

Liu  is  one  of  a million  illiterate 
farmers  to  benefit  from  an  illit- 
eracy-eradication project  which 
began  in  the  early  1980s,  help- 
ing the  poor  people  of  the  Dabie 
Mountains,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province. 

The  percentage  of  illiterate  or 
semi-literate  young-  and  mid- 
dle-aged farmers  there  dropped 


from  37  to  4.9.  An  literate  farm- 
er is  expected  to  learn  1,500 
Chinese  characters,  be  able  to 
keep  an  account  book,  write  sim- 
ple articles  and  read  simple  tech- 
nical materials. 

More  importantly,  educated 
farmers  have  become  more  con- 
versant with  the  market  econo- 
my and  learnt  how  to  escape 
poverty.  The  mountainous 
Xinyang  prefecture  has  seen  the 
number  of  poor  people  drop  from 
2.57  miUion  in  1983  to  473,000 
last  year. 

Every  village  in  the  prefecture 
has  training  classes  for  those 
who  have  completed  the  illiter- 


leamed one  or  two  practical 
skills. 

Farmers,  relying  mostly  on  the 
weather’s  mood  in  the  past,  now 
turn  to  science  and  technology 
for  assistance.  In  1990,  the  pre- 
fecture introduced  the  use  of 
hybrid  rice  on  200,000  hectares 
to  increase  production.  As  a re- 
sult, it  ended  grain  importation. 

Science  and  technology  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  pre- 
fecture’s eight-fold  increase  in 
GDP,  seven-fold  rise  in  revenues 
and  tripled  incomes  for  farmers. 
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Systematic 
education 
strengthens 
army  quality 


THE  quality  of  Chinese  army 
officers  and  soldiers  has  been 
greatly  enhanced,  the  China 
News  Service  said  on  Tuesday. 
Since  1990,  a large  number  of 
young  officers  with  high-level 
academic  degrees  have  been  ; 
appointed  as  high-ranking  cad- 
res in  the  army,  the  news  service 
said. 

The  average  age  for  cadres  in 
military  regions  and  group 
armies  has  decreased  by  two  to 
three  years. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
cadres  at  or  above  the  group 
army  level  have  college  educa- 
tion backgrounds,  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  cadres  have  received 
professional  training,  the  news 
service  said. 

These  figures  are  17.8  per  cent 
and  28  per  cent  higher  than  five 
years  ago. 

A training  system  of  elementa- 
ry, intermediate  and  advanced 
levels  for  commanding  officers, 
and  an  education  system  for 
professional  technical  officers 
have  been  established,  the  news 
service  said. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  about 
600,000  officers  have  received 
training. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
Chinese  army  had  set  up  173 
doctorate  degree-conferring 
units  and  644  master’s  degree- 
conferring  units,  which  produced 
more  than  20,000  doctorate  and 
master’s  degrees. 

To  date,  there  are  300,000  pro- 
fessional technical  cadres,  ac- 
counting for  half  of  the  arm^s 
total  cadres. 

Since  1979,  institutions  ofhigh- 
er  learning  affiliated  to  the  army 
have  trained  more  than  840,000 
officers,  15,000  of  whom  have 
gained  master’s  degrees. 

To  enhance  the  quality  of  army 
officers  and  soldiers,  the  .gov- 
ernment and  the  Central  Mili- 
tary'Commission  have  promul- 
gated regulations  for  officers  on 
active  duty,  regulations  on  mil- 
itary ranks  for  officers,  tempo- 
rary regulations  on  nonmilitary 
personnel  and  the  law  on  re- 
serve duty  officers.  (CD  News) 
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HK  policy 
to  require 
students  to 
know  China 

HONG  KONG  (Xinhua)  - Lo- 
cal students  should  study  more 
Chinese  history  and  culture  to 
become  better  acquainted  with 
their  motherland,  said  Joseph 
W P Wong,  secretary  for  educa- 
tion and  manpower  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Special  Administrative 
Region  (HKSAR). 

He  made  the  remark  at  a press 
briefing  titled  “The  Future  Di- 
rection of  Education  in  Hong 
Kong”  at  the  HK  Convention 
and  Exhibition  Centre  earlier 
on  Saturday. 

This  is  the  first  press  briefing 
on  the  development  of  educa- 
tion given  by  the  HKSAR  gov- 
ernment since  its  founding  on 
Tuesday. 

At  a grand  celebration  for  the 
founding,  Chief  Executive  Tung 
Chee  Hwa  said  the  HKSAR  gov- 
ernment would  draw  up  an  all- 
round plan  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  and  would  pro- 
vide the  resources  to  achieve  the 
goal. 

Wong  told  reporters  that  his 
department  has  mapped  out 
eight  major  policies  for  the  im- 
provement of  Hong  Kong’s  basic 
education.  One  of  these  policies 
is  to  increase  students’  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  culture  and  his- 
tory through  civic  education. 

“China  is  a country  with  a his- 
tory of 5,000  years,  and  we  would 
like  our  students  to  know  their 
motherland  in  a very  compre- 
hensive manner;  that  is  to  say, 
they  should  know  not  only  Chi- 
na’s recent  political  and  econom- 
ic development,  but  its  5,000- 
year-old  history  and  culture,”  he 
said. 

When  asked  whether  the 
HKSAR  government  will  intro- 
duce any  major  changes  to  the 
existing  textbooks,  Wong  said 
that  the  HKSAR  government 
neither  produces  nor  censors  any 
textbooks,  and  that  all  textbooks 
in  Hong  Kong  are  produced  by 
private  publishers: 

“However,  the  government 
keeps  to  only  one  principle; 
namely,  all  textbooks,  especial- 
ly history  textbooks,  must  pro- 
vide objective  and  comprehen- 
sive facts  for  the  students  and 
shall  reflect  the  recent^political 
and  economic  changes,”  he  said, 
citing  some  minor  changes  to 
the  former  textbooks  as  “nor- 
mal” and  “necessary.” 
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Joint  venture  set  up  in  Tianjin 


By  Shen  Bln 

TIANJIN  — Danfoss  Group,  an 
international  automatic  control 
product  maker,  broke  ground  on 
a new  manufacturing  plant  at 
the  Wuqing  Economic  Develop- 
ment Area  in  Tianjin  on  Satur- 
day, committing  $22.5  million 
in  total  investment. 

It  is  one  of  four  Danish  firms 
that  have  established  produc- 
tion facilities  in  Tianjin. 

The  wholly  owned  facility,  slat- 
ed for  completion  in  1999,  will 
be  used  to  manufacture  radia- 
tor thermostats,  thermostatic 
expansion  valves,  water  control 
valves  and  related  products,  key 
parts  for  making  refrigerators 
and  producing  temperature  con- 
trol devices. 

The  investment  marks 
Danfoss’  largest  in  Asia  al- 


though it  has  more  than  30  fac- 
tories around  the  world.  It  re- 
ported $100  million  in  sales  for 
the  Asian  region  last  year. 

As  for  the  site  selection,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Danfoss  Group  Joergen 
Clausen  said  proximity  to 
Beijing,  a seaport,  an  industrial 
centre,  an  international  school 
and  easy  outlet  for  exports  were 
the  primary  reasons. 

The  company  also  signed  agree- 
ments with  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
struction yesterday,  calling  for  a 
series  of  seminars  and  technical 
symposia,  and  for  joint  product 
development,  promotion  and 
popularization  activities. 

Danfoss  also  signed  a co-open- 
ation  agreement  with  the  Heat- 
ing Supply  Office  of  Tianjin  gov- 
ernment. 

“It  marks  another  remarkable 


page  in  the  history  of  Danfoss, 
Clausen  said.  “From  this  com- 
pany’s roots  in  a small  farm- 
house off  the  southern  coast  of 
Denmark  to  the  Wuqing  Devel- 
opment Area,  the  suburb  of 
Tianjin,  Danfoss  has  truly  be- 
come a global  enterprise  which 
is  dedicated  to  its  customers 
everywhere  they  do  business, 
he  said. 

At  least  150  Chinese  employ- 
ees will  work  in  the  factory,  and 
the  products  will  be  sold  princi- 
pally in  China.  “China  has  huge 
construction,  industrial  and 
cooling  markets,”  Clausen  said. 
Danfoss  expects  to  export  ther- 
mostatic expansion  valves  and 
water  control  valves  to  Asia  and 
other  markets  worldwide. 

By  2000,  the  company  expects 
to  earn  $50  million  in  sales  with- 
in China. 
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Israeli  snack  food  JV 
opens  in  Beijing 


By  Gao  Wei 

THE  biggest  joint  venture  be- 
tween China  and  Israel,  the 
Eisem  Food  Co  Ltd,  opened  its 
doors  yesterday  in  Beijing. 

The  joint  venture,  if  successful, 
could  pave  the  way  for  more  Is- 
raeli companies  to  invest  in 
China:  many  are  looking  for 
Chinese  business  partners,  said 
Israeli  Ambassador  Ora  Namir 
at  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony. 

The  two  parties  to  the  joint 
venture  are  the  Beijing  Nanjiao 
Milk  Co  and  the  Osem  Co,  the 


largest  grocery  food  manufac- 
turer in  Israel.  ■ < 

Investment^iri  the  project  is 
$5.6  million,  60  per  cent  of  which 
came  from  the  Israeli  firm. 

Osem  is  associated  with  Nes- 
tle, which  bought  40  per  cent  of 
Osem  in  1996.  Nestle  is  provid- 
ing marketing,  materials  and 
quality  control  support,  Osem 
sources  said. 

The  joint  venture  produces 
Bamibaba,  a corn-based  snack 
which  is  successful  in  Israel . The 
company  has  adjusted  the  prod- 
uct to  appeal  to  Chinese  tastes. 


China,  Laos  to  increase 
economic  co-operation 


By  Gao  Wei 

TRADE  and  economic  co-opera- 
tion between  China  and  Laos 
should  be  boosted  to  a higher 
level,  said  Chinese  Vice-Premier 
Li  Lanqing  to  visiting  Laotian 
Vice-Premier  Bougnhang 
Vorachith. 

Although  bilateral  economic 
ties  have  improved  since  the 
1989  normalization,  bilateral 
trade  is  still  limited,  Li  said. 

He  suggested  the  two  sides 
expand  trade  volume  by  export- 
ing more  new  products  which 
are  needed  by  each  other.  He 
said  China  intends  to  provide 
more  machinery  and  electronic 
products  and  complete  plants  to 
Laos. 


He  also  advised  the  two  na- 
tions to  make  fuU  use  of  geo- 
graphical advantages  and  fur- 
ther develop  border  and  over- 
the-border  trade.  The  Chinese 
Government  will  continue  to 
grant  preferential  policies  in 
support  of  economic  and  techno- 
logical co-operation  between 
China’s  Yunnan  Province  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Laos,  Li 
said. 

Various  forms  of  mutual  . bene- 
ficial economic  co-operation 
should  be  employed  to  combine 
Laos’  natural  resource  advan- 
tages and  China’s  cutting  edge 
technology,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, the  vice-premier  urged. 

He  also  noted  China  is  willing 
to  provide  preferential  govern- 
ment-subsidized loans,  which 


will  be  mainly  used  in  mid-  and 
small-sized  projects  to  encour- 
age more  joint  ventures  between 
the  two  countries. 

Trade  and  economic  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  countries 
have  been  progressing  steadily 
during  the  past  nine  years. 

According  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  Economic  Co- 
operation statistics,  bilateral 
trade  volume  stood  at  $34.84 
million,  compared  with  $7.13 
million  in  1989. 

A total  of  $39.9  million  invest- 
ment has  been  made  by  more 
than  60  Chinese  companies  in 
Laos.  About  60  engineering  and 
labour  contracts  worth  $139 
million  have  been  inked  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 
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Shanghai  realtors 
see  bright  future 


o 
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By  Jing  Jl 

DESPITE  falling  prices  and 
lacklustre  sales,  the  over-sup- 
plied Shangh^  realty  market 
will  remain  a business  with 
enormous  potential  for  long- 
term investors,  according  to  in- 
dustrial insiders. 

Samuel  Kuk,  director  and  group 
general  manager  of  The  Well  & 
Well  Group  of  Companies,  said 
short-term  speculation  is 
doomed  here,  but  prospects  for 
long-term  investment  are  brisk. 

“It  will  take  some  five  years  for 
developers  to  sell  out  Shang- 
hai’s surplus  real  estate  prod- 
ucts which  are  allowed  to  be  sold 
to  overseas  investors,”  he  said. 

But  after  that  period,  the  mar- 
ket will  revive  as  this  coastal 
city  will  become  a real  interna- 
tional metropohtis. 

And  there  is  still  room  for 
Shanghai’s  real  estate  prices  to 
climb  up  since  prices  in  China’s 
real  estate  market  remain  rela- 
tively low  compared  to  other  in- 
ternational cities,  he  said. 

For  example,  the  price  for  a top 
grade  office  building  is  $28,000 
per  square  metre  in  Tokyo, 
$20,000  in  Hong  Kong,  $18,000 
in  Singapore  and  $8,500  to 
$9,000  in  Taiwan.  But  the  high- 
est price  for  that  in  Beijing  and 
Shanghai  is  only  $4,000. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  Shang- 
hai, China’s  fineuicial  centre  and 
a growing  international  city,  not 
to  catch  these  international  cit- 
ies,” he  said. 

“I  beheve  Shanghai  can  run 
neck  and  neck  with  Hong  Kong 
in  the  coming  five  years,”  said 
Bin  Hsu,  general  manager  of 
Wonderland  Property  Consult- 
ant (Shanghai)  Co  Ltd. 

But  an  oversupply  has  pressed 
prices  to  slip  to  a bottom  and 
some  develop^s,  eager  to.^.cash 
in,  are  selhngf houses^, ^t.low^^ 
than-expected  prices. 

In  the  recent  two  years,  prices 


and  rent  in  Shanghai  has 
dropped  by  at  least  30  per  cent, 
while  another  15  to  20,  per  cent 
fall  is  expected. 

And  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1997,  although  demand  for  of- 
fice space  continued  to  grow  rap- 
idly, it  nevertheless  grew  at  a 
slower  pace  than  supply,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  Ellis  ^search  & 
Development  Consultancy. 

The  continuing  wave  of  com- 
pletions has  also  had  an  impact 
on  office  vacancy  rates. 

The  company  said  rentals  for 
newer,  less  competitive  office 
buildings  are  especially  vulner- 

Office  facility  distribution 


able  under  present  market  con- 
ditions. 


total  in  Europe,  Bin  Hsu  of  Won- 
derland said. 

Within  the  first  quarter  of 1997, 
an  additionad  six  quality  office 
developments  providing  166,450 
square  metres  became  available 
in  Shanghai,  raising  cumulative 
stock  in  Puxi  to  950,000  square 
metres  and  Pudong  to  662,450 
square  metres. 

Office  buildings  with  11  mil- 
lion square  metres  of  floor  space 
are  under  construction. 

“However,  lured  by  dynamic 
economic  growth  in  China  and 
especially  Shanghai,  foreign  in- 
vestors will  still  swarm  here  to 
consume  the  properties,”  Kuk 
said. 

Hsu  said  location,  quaUty  and 
price  will  decide  the  sales  of  prop- 
erties. 

Pudong  will  be  the  magnet, 
luring  more  investors. 

There  are  181  buildings,  with 
at  least  30,000  square  metre 
floor  space  each,  under  construc- 
tion there. 

'Some  international  companies 
are  considering  moving  their 
Asia  Pacific  headquarters  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai 
Pudong. 


“While  Shanghai  office  rent- 
als have  been  quite  volatile,  the 
office  sales  market  has  remained 
generally  illiquid,”  it  said  in  a 
report. 

The  twin  circumstances  of  a 
slow  office  sales  market,  marked 
by  relatively  few  transactions, 
and  the  rapid  decline  in  rentals 
have  given  rise  to  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  declining  notion- 
al yields  in  a softening  rental 
market. 

Kuk  attributed  the  oversupply 
to  the  fact  that  too  many  batches 
of  land  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  previous  years. 

Between  1992  arid  1^7,*'ndw- 
ly  constructed  buildings  in 
Shanghai  have  surpassed  the 


Pudong  international  airport, 
expected  to  open  on  October  1, 
1999,  will  link  this  area  with 
many  foreign  cities,  adding  lus- 
tre to  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  People’s  Bank 
of  China  has  required  foreign 
banks  to  move  branches  to 
Pudong  before  opening 
renminbi  business.  Nine  banks 
have  got  permission. 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
Corp,  one  of  the  nine  overseas 
banks  which  have  been  granted 
a renminbi  banking  hcence , com- 
mitted to  lease  1,900  square 
metres  of  Marine  Tower  in 
Pudong.  Foarjcsther^cnerseas 
banks,  including  Citibaiikv  have 
also  chosen  Marine  Tower  as 
their  new  office  location. 
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Development  zone 
under  high  demand 


SHANGHAI  — Congregation  of 
foreign  investors  and  early  de- 
velopment has  made  the  0.65- 
square-kilometre  mini-city, 
Hongqiao  Economic  and  Tech- 
nical Development  Zone 
(HETDZ),  a real  estate  market 
of  high  demand  in  Shanghad. 

The  zone,  close  to  the  surport, 
was  inaugurated  in  1985  as  a 
State  development  zone.  So  far, 
more  than  $1.53  billion  worth  of 
foreign  investment  has  been 
pledged  in  the  zone  for  property 
development,  hotel,  trade  and 
finance  services. 

More  than  500  forei^-funded 
enterprises  and  multi-national 
companies  have  arrived  in 
Hongqiao,  creating  demand  for 
offices  and  homes. 

Li  Ruikang,  a manager  of 
Shanghai  Hongqiao  HETDZ 
United  Development  Co  Ltd, 
said  17  high-rise  buildings  have 
been  completed,  providing  more 


than  100,000  square  metres  of 
office  space,  3,000  hotel  rooms, 
1,500  apartments  and  23,000 
square  metres  of  floor  space  for 
exhibitions. 

He  said  property  prices  in 
Hongqiao  are  higher  than  aver- 
age in  . Shanghai.  Daily  office 
rent  is  about  $1  per  square 
metre,  compared  with  60  cents 
to  70  cents  in  Pudong  New  Area, 
a rising  trade  and  finance  zone 
east  of  the  cit)^s  Huangpu  River. 
Offices  usually  sell  at  $3,000 
per  square  metre,  also  higher 
than  I^dong  and  the  average  in 
downtown  areas. 

Some  buildings  are  fully  occu- 
pied, but  the  average  occupancy 
rate  is  50  per  cent,  Li  said. 

Li’s  company  is  in  charge  of 
developing  the  zone.  New  Town 
Property  Management  Co  man- 
ages several  projects  in 
Hongqiao.  (CD  News) 


Skyscraper 
going  up  in 
Shanghai 

SHANGHAI  (Xinhua)  - Cos- 
mopolitan Shanghai  will  erect  a 
460-metre  building,  8 metres 
taller  than  the  world’s  tallest 
building  in  Malaysia. 

Construction  of  the  94-storey 
Shanghai  World  Financial  Cen- 
tre will  start  this  September  and 
be  completed  by  2001,  according 
to  a senior  employee  of  the  Ja- 
pan-based Mori  Building  Co  Ltd , 
one  of  the  major  developers  of 
the  building.  * 

The  project  will  cost  $960  mil- 
lion and  be  jointly  funded  by  Mori 
Biiild^g  Co  Ltd,  the  Overseas 
Economic  Co-operation  Fund  of 
Japan,  and  36  Japanese  and  US 
financial  companies,  said 
Youxikawa  Kiyouxi  with  Mori’s 
Forest  Overseas  Co  Ltd. 

The  office-and-hotel  building, 
located  at  Lujiazui  Financial 
and  Trade  Zone  in  Shanghai’s 
Pudong  New  Area,  was  designed 
by  KPF,  a US  architectural  firm,  i 
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CONVENIENCE:  A mobile  bank  provides  service  to  people  of  Yantai. 

Mobile  bank  brings  online  services 


' XANTAI  — Don't  bother  look- 
ing for  a permanent  street  ad- 
dress for  the  new  Bank  of  China 
branch  in  Yantai. 

The  branch  is  the  country's  first 
online  mobile  bank.  Its  wireless 
communication  system,  comput- 
ers, automated  teller  machines 
and  electricity  suppliers  are 
housed  in  a van  that  travels  to 
various  locations. 

Bank  of  China  Yantai  branch 


and  Yuntong  (Guangzhou) 
Technology  Co  Ltd  designed  the 
traveling  bank. 

The  bank  cost  about  2 million 
yuan  ($240,000). 

It  can  deal  with  BOC  business 
functions,  including  foreign  cur- 
rency savings  accounts,  foreign 
currency  exchange,  credit  cards 
and  ATM  banking. 

It  is  designed  to  revamp  banks' 
traditional  operations  and  ser- 


vices through  technology. 

It  has  three  M-size  ES/9000  com- 
puters and  21 RS/6000  S-size  com- 
puters, a big  change  from  outdated 
technolcgy  in  other  banks. 

Thanks,  to  itsmodern  equip- 
ment, the  bank  is  increasing  its 
business. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
renminbi  savings  had  reached 
3.6  billion  yuan  ($433  million). 

(BW  News) 
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Pearl  River  improves  trade, 
shipping  with  Hong  Kong 


GUANGZHOU  (Xinhua)  - The 
Zhujiang,  or  Pearl  River,  has 
become  China’s  busiest  water- 
way for  expanding  trade  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  inland 
areas. 

The  river  flows  through 
Yunnan  Province,  Guangxi 
Zhuang  Autonomous  Region 
and  Guangdong  Province  in 
Southwest  and  South  China 
and  empties  into  the  South  Chi- 
na Sea. 

A dozen  cargo  ships  carry  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit,  fish  and  fowl 
to  Hong  Kong  each  morning  from 
Guangzhou,  capital  of 
Guangdong.  Sources  say  about' 

50,000  tons  of  food  goes  to  Hong 
Kong  each  month. 

More  than  200  river  ports  are 
scattered  in  the  Zhujiang  River 
Delta. 

So  far,  more  than  20  large  and 
medium  ports  have  been  or  are 
being  built  along  the  river  in 
Guangzhou,  Zhuhai  and 


Shenzhen,  where  the  density  of 
river  ports  is  highest  in  south- 
ern China. 

Ten  thousand-ton  vessels  can 
sail  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Guangzhou,  and  1,000-ton  ships 
sail  to  Zhaoqing  in  Guangdong 
and  Wuzhou,  Guiping  and 
Guigang  in  Guangxi.  Three  hun- 
dred-ton to  500-ton  boats  can 
reach  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Zhujiang  River  system. 

Statistics  from  the  Zhujiang 
Shipping  Administration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications 
show  more  than  2,300  large  ves- 
sels travel  between  Hong  Kong 
and  the  inland  areas  each  day. 

Authorities  say  the  tremendous 
amount  of  cargo  moving  along 
the  Zhujiang  has  led  to  its  boom. 
Statistics  show490,000HongKong- 
funded  enterprises  have  moved 
their  factories  to  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  goods  from 
Hunan,  Guizhou  and  Guangxi, 
have  been  shipped  along  the 


Zhujiang  to  Hong  Kong. 

About  112,000  ships  went  to 
Hong  Kong  by  the  Zhujiang  in 
1996.  They  handled  more  than  38 
million  tons  of  cargo  and  accounted 
for  one^ighth  of  Hong  Kong’s  han- 
dling capacity,  according  to  statis- 
tics Grom  Hong  Kong’s  Port  Devel- 
opment Bureau. 

Container  transport  has  been 
increasing  35  per  cent  annually 
on  the  Zhujiang.  Six  of  every  10 
containers  handled  by  Hong 
Kong  are  shipped  by  the 
Zhujiang  either  way. 

According  to  Guangdong’s 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  (1996- 
2000),  about  1 billion  yuan 
C$120.4  million)  will  be  invested 
in  expanding  and  upgrading 
inland  river  ports  to  frirther  tap 
the  Zhvgian^s  potentiaL 

Economists  say  development 
of  the  river’s  transport  will  en- 
able Hong  Kong  to  push  its  eco- 
nomic growth  north  into  South 
China’s  inland. 


Experiment  preserves 
kiwi  up  to  6 months 


By  Ding  Xuemel 

Scientists  in  China’s  Henan 
Province  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving 200,000  kilograms  of 
kiwi  for  six  months. 

The  experiment  ultimately  may 
be  used  preserving  large 
amounts  of  the  fniit. 

Kiwi  sells  well  in  China  and 
overseas  because  of  its  taste  and 
nutrition  . 

China  produces  50  million  ki- 
lograms a year. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve the  fruit.  Farmers  in  Cen- 
tral China’s  Henan  Province  lose 
30  million  yuan  ($3.7  million) 
annually  because  of  preserva- 
tion problems. 


The  new  technique  was  devel- 
oped after  a 12-year  effort. 

The  project  was  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s key  scientific  research 
plans  listed  by  the  State  Science 
and  Technology  Commission. 

Compared  to  traditional  cold 
storage  or  low  oxygen  preserv- 
ing methods,  the  new  technique 
uses  a low-pressure  ethylene  air 
conditioning  process  arid 
achieves  better  results. 

With  increasing  use  of  the  new 
technique,  the  kiwi  supply  wiU 
be  ensured. 

China  also  imports  kiwi. 

Zespri  International  Ltd,  the 
sole  exporter  of  kiwi  in  New 
Zealand,  sold  more  than  10,000 
boxes  to  China  in  1993.  One  box 


is  about  3.6  kilograms. 

The  volume  increased  to 

200.000  boxes  last  year.  This 
year,  sales  are  expected  to  reach 

500.000  boxes,  said  Chan  Yuj an, 
director  of  the  company’s  East 
Asian  department. 

Chan  said  the  Chinese  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  had  signed  a 
memo  with  the  Agriculture  Min- 
istry of  New  Zealand  to  allow 
development  of  Zespri  kiwi  in 
China. 

The  company  has  negotiated 
with  farms  in  Shaanxi  Province 
and  is  going  to  contact  farms  in 
Jiangxi  Province,  Chan  said. 

Zespri  plans  to  launch  promo- 
tion activities  in  more  than  60 
supermarkets  in  Beijing,  Shang- 
hai, Tianjin  and  Guangzhou. 
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Coal  mine 
to  begin 
1st  phase 
operations 

By  Zhao  Shaoqin 

The  first  phase  of  Jungar  Coal 
Mine  is  expected  to  begin  oper- 
ating in  October. 

Jungar  Coal  Mine  in  Inner 
Mongolia  Autonomous  Region^s 
Ih  Ju  League  boasts  the  coun- 
try's largest  opencut  coal  mine. 

Jungar  Coal  Mine  covers  1,365 
square  kilometres,  and  its  re- 
serves are  estimated  at  26.8  bil- 
lion tons. 

The  project  has  cost  about  10 
billion  yuan  ($1.2  billion)  since 
it  began  in  1990. 

Song  Hanfeng,  general  man- 
ager of  Jungar  Coal  Industry 
Corp,  said  the  project  fit  the 
national  energy  policy’s  focus 
on  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Song  said  the  first  phase  in- 
cluded an  opencut  coal  mine  and 
a coal-washing  plant,  which  are 
capable  of  digging  and  washing 
12  million  tons  of  coal  annually. 

More  than  100  large  pieces  of 
equipment  were  imported  from 
more  than  60  foreign  compa- 
nies. The  equipment  guarantees 
high  efficiency;  Song  said. 

A pithead  power  plant,  with 
the  installed  capacity  of 200,000 
kilowatts,  officially  opened  four 
years  ago. 

A 264-kilometre  railway  from 
Jungar  to  Shanxi’s  Datong  is 
expected  to  open  this  year.  The 
railway,  connected  with  Datong- 
Qinhuangdao  Railway,  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  40  million  tons  of 
coal  to  Qinhuangdao,  the  larg- 
est coal  terminal  in  the  country, 
every  year. 

Song  said  his  company  paid 
more  attention  to  environmen- 
tal protection. 


Trees  and  grass  are  planted 
near  the  coal  mine.  Dirt-clean- 
ing equipments  in  the  power 
plant  cut  down  on  air  pollution. 
Two  waste  water  treatment 
plants  help  purify  12,500  tons  of 
waste  water  every  day. 

Song  said  the  company  expect- 
ed to  produce  2.5  million  tons  of 
coal  this  year.  By  2000,  output 
should  reach  the  15  million-ton* 
designed  capacity. 

The  company  is  sparing  no  ef- 
forts to  tap  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets. 

“We  hope  to  export  more  high- 
quality  coal  by  mixing  our  coal 
with  coal  from  Shanxi’s 
Pingshuo  and  Inner  Mongolia’s 
Dongsheng,”  Song  said. 

He  said  the  company  was  ea- 
ger to  get  more  railcars  to  carry 
more  coal. 

To  use  its  coal  better,  the  com- 
pany is  ready  to  build  a new 
pithead  power  plant  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  600,000 
kilowatts. 

The  company  is  determined  to 
co-operate  with  foreign  compa- 
nies to  construct  the  second 
phase  of  the  project,  including 
an  opencut  coal  mine  with  a 
designed  annual  output  of  15 
million  tons  of  coal  and  a pit- 
head  power  plant  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  2.4  million 
kilowatts. 

Second  phase  investment  is 
expected  to  hit  33  billion  30ian 
($4  billion),  Song  said. 

According  to  the  future  plan, 
the  project’s  output  is  expected 
to  be  60  million  tons  of  coal  after 
the  third  phase  is  completed. 
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IGHTING  UP  LIFE:  Workers  at  Beijing  Fireworks  Factory  produced  2.6 
($313,000)  of  fireworks  for  celebrations  to  mark  Hong  Kong  s return  o e 


last  week. 


Firework  factories  glowing 


* By  LI  Yan 

July  1 festivities  are  over,  but 
the  memory  of  fu-eworks  lingers. 

No  other  event  has  drawn  so 
many  people  to  the  streets  to 
share  in  the  country’s  ^oy. 

In  Beijing,  Hong  Kong,  Shang- 
hai, Guangzhou,  Shenzhen  and 
other  major  Chinese  cities,  peo- 
ple celebrated  Hong  Kong’s  re- 
turn by  watching  fireworks. 

In  the  capital,  people  swarmed 
to  ring  road  flyovers  to  see  the 
fireworks.  Normally,  fireworks 
are  shot  off  once  every  five  years 
for  National  Day  ceremonies. 
According  to  a Beijing  munici- 
pal government  official,  the  city 
spent  more  than  7 milhon  ynan 
($840,000)  on  fireworks  and  cel- 
ebrations. 

Beijing  designated  six  places 
in  urban  areas  to  express  ite  joy 
at  this  grand  event  for  Chinese 
people.  Fireworks  normally  ^e 
prohibited  within  the  munici- 
pality. p 7 


Beijing  Fireworks  Factory,  the 
largest  in  China,  supplied  more 
1.3  million  ynan  ($156,000)  of 
pyrotechnics,  about  half  the  fire- 
works used  in  Beijing  for  the 
two-day  celebration,  according 
to  general  manager  Qian 
Zhiqiang. 

The  factory  also  supplied  1.3 
million  yuan  of  fireworks  to  oth- 
er cities. 

Although  the  price  of  fireworks 
is  rather  low  — 110  yuan  ($13) 
for  a 7-inch  rocket,  Qian  said  the 
factory  was  willing  to  supply  fire- 
works for  the  grand  ceremony. 

Liuyang  Fireworks  Factory  in 
Hunan  Province  was  one  of  the 
six  factories  supplying  fireworks 
to  Beijing.  The  factory  struggled 
to  save  fireworks  firom  floods  and 
send  them  to  Beijing  in  time, 
saidZhouXia,  director  of  Beijing 
Zhong  Fa  Fireworks  Art  (Group) 
Company. 

The  Hunan  company  is  one  of 
the  group’s  seven  fireworks 
^ man^acturers.  It  exports  and 


displays  fireworks  mainly  in  oth- 
er coimtries. 

China  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turer and  exporter  of  fireworks 
in  the  world.  It  has  thousmds  of 
fireworks  companies  — includ- 
ing many  small  township  ones 

and  covers  more  than  80  per 

cent  of  the  world’s  fireworks 
trade  volume,  Zhou  said. 

It  exported  about  130,000  tons 
of  fireworks,  with  a 200  milhon 
yuan  ($24  million)  volume  in 
1996. 

However,  China  lags  behind 
the  world  in  the  art  of  fireworks 
shows,  Zhou  said. 

Abroad,  fireworks  are  accom- 
panied by  music.  Height,  desi^, 
colour  and  variety  are  consid- 
ered before  the  show. 

As  more  Chinese  cities  forbid 
fireworks  in  urban  areas,  Zhou 
expects  local  governments  to 
organize  firework  performances 
during  festivals  and  grand  cele- 
brations. 
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CHINA  DAILY 

Guangdong 
flood  toll 
rises  to  41 


'3  , 


By  Wang  Rong 

GUANGZHOU  - The  death  toU 
from  this  week’s  floods  increased 
to  41,  and  the  homes  of  more 
than  3.2  million  people  are 
threatened  in  South  China’s 
Guangdong  Province. 

The  whole  province  was  on  alert 
to  prevent  more  casualties  ^d 
damage  yesterday  as  the  high- 
est floodwaters  from  the  two 
main  rivers  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  last  night. 

Information  from  Guangdong 
Hydrometric  Station  showed 
that  flooding  from  the  5Qjiang 
■ River  would  reach  its  highest 
point  of  around  13  metres  last 
night,  3.7  metres  above  the 
warning  level. 

The  flooding  is  so. big  that  it 
may  happen  only  once  in  50 
years. 

Also  at  midnight  yesterday,  the 
second  big  flood  was  expected 
on  the  Beijiang  River,  about  13 
metres  at  the  highest  point  and 
2 metres  above  the  warning  lev- 
el. 

“The  flood  could  pass  by  safely 
if  there  are  no  more  big  storms 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  both 
rivers,”  said  Li  Gaizeng,  an  offi- 
cial ofthe  provincial  government. 
But  he  said  emergency  mea- 
sures were  also  being  taken  to 
prepare  for  the  worst. 

Located  in  both  Guangdong 
and  the  Guanpci  Zhuang  Au- 
tonomous Region,  the  Xijiang 
River  was  challenged  by  flood 
since  Tuesday  because  of  the 
continual  storms  in  Wuzhou 
area,  Guangxi. 

Within  three  days,  the  speed  of 
the  rising  water  increased  from 
3 centimetres  to  more  than  6 
centimetres  per  hour. 

The  Beijiang  River  in  northern 
Guangdong  has  been  threat- 
ened by  floods  since  June  30 
and  had  its  first  big  tide  on  Mon- 
day. 

Latest  statistics  indicated  that 
the  flood  affected  12  cities,  37 
counties  and  380  villages  in^^e 
province. 

Direct  economic  losses  exceed- 
ed 1.83  billion  yuan  ($223  mil- 
lion), collapsing  11,170  houses 
and  damaging  43,250. 
Qin©nian  and  Heyuan  svtffered 
the  most  from  the  flood. 
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A father  and  his  son  wade  through  a street  yesterday  In  Guangzhou,  capital  of  Guangdong  Province.  Heavy  rainfall  over 
the  weekend  caused  the  biggest  flooding  In  20  years  along  the  Pearl  River. 


Pearl 


By  Liang  Chao 

ALTHOUGH  China  entered  the 
main  flood  season  this  week, 
most  of  its  large  rivers  and  lakes, 
including  the  Yangtze,  Yellow 
and  Huaihe  rivers,  have  re- 
mained peaceful. 

However,  there  was  bad  news 
from  the  Pearl  River,  one  of  the 
seven  largest  rivers  in  China,  as 
flooding  caused  by  downpour 
battered  Guangdong  Province 
over  the  weekend,  the  govern- 
ment said. 

At  least  eight  people  were  killed 
and  many  others  injured  over 
the  weekend  in  Guangdong 


when  floods  caused  by  rain- 
storms emerged  on  the  Xijiang 
and  Beijiang,  two  major  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pearl. 

Qingyuan  Prefecture  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  along  the 
Beijiang  River  was  the  worst  hit 
as  thousands  of  peojile  In  more 
than  2,800  villages  were  affect- 
ed by  the  floods , according  to  the 
latest  report  reaching  Beijing 
yesterday. 

Heavy  rains  with  precipitation 
up  to  587  millimetres  between 
last  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
pounded  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Beijiang  River,  a report  re- 


leased yesterday  by  the  Beying- 
based  State  Flood-Control 
Headquarters  (SFCH)  said. 

As  a result,  a 20-year  flood  was 
triggered,  damaging  hundreds 
of  houses  and  destroying  30,000 
rooms* 

At  midnight  last  Saturday,  a 
flood  peak  with  tEe  water  level 
reaching  13*9  metres,  the  sec- 
ond highest  in  48  years,  was 
emerging  on  the  Xijiang  River, 
SFCH  officials  said. 

In  Longchuan  County  in 
Guangdong  Province,  a section 
of  the  Beijing-Kowloon  Railway 
was  cut  off  by  a landslide  caused 


by  the  torrential  rains. 

More  than  1,000  passengers 
stranded  by  the  landslide  were 
evacuated  by  local  governments, 
China  News  Service  reported. 

To  prevent  the  river  from  over- 
flowing ita  banka,  thousands  of 
local  people,  headed  by  6u 
Guangyuan,  vice-governor  of 
Guangdong,  are  working  aroimd 
the  clock  to  reinforce  dykes  weak- 
ened by  the  unusually  high 
waterline,  SFCH  officials  said, 
adding  several  senior  flood-con- 
trol experts  also  rushed  to 
Guangdong  to  help. 
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Policy  to  foster  children’s 
environmental  awareness 


By  Cul  NIng 

CHINA’S  top  educational  de- 
partment will  develop  an  envi- 
ronmental education  model 
linked  closely  with  curricula  in 
primary  and  middle  schools 
across  the  country. 

To  fuel  this  programme,  an 
agreement  was  signed  yester- 
day in  Beijing  among  the  State 
Education  Commission  of  Chi- 
na (SEC),  the  World  Wide  Fund 
for  Nature  (WWF)  and  the  Brit- 
ish Petroleum. 

^According  to  the  agreement,  BP 
will  provide  more  than  $480,000 
to  help  implement  the 
programme,  the  WWF  will  pro- 
vide educational  and  manage- 
ment experience,  and  the  SEC 
will  be  responsible  for  providing 
environmental  ed*ucation 
among  piloted  schools  in  China, 
Li  Lianning,  director  of  the  Ba- 
sic Education  Department  un- 
der the  SEC,  said  at  a press 
conference  yesterday. 

Expanding  environmental  ed- 
ucation among  primary  and 


middle  school  students  is  an 
important  part  of  China’s  envi- 
ronmental policies.  And  the  SEC 
•has  incorporated  environmen- 
tal education  into  the  curricula 
of  primary  and  middle  schools, 
Li  said. 

Zhu  Muju,  an  official  responsi- 
ble for  compulsory  education  of 
the  Basic  Education  Depart- 
ment under  the  SEC,  said  at  the 
press  conference  that  the 
programme  aims  to  enhance 
Chinese  schoolchildren’s  aware- 
ness of  environmental  protec- 
tion and  train  them  to  analyze 
and  solve  related  problems. 

It  will  focus  on  training  teach- 
ers and  developing  attractive 
subjects  and  materials  for  stu- 
dents. 

Training  for  the  teachers  will 
be  imdertaken  by  educational 
experts  from  Beijing  Normal 
University,  East  China  Normal 
University  in  Shanghai  and 
Southwest  China  Normal  Uni- 
versity in  Chongqing. 

The  programme  wiD  start  in  24 


primary  schools  near  the  above 
three  universities,  said  Zhu. 

Since  last  October,  education- 
al experts  from  China  and  edu- 
cators from  the  WWF  have  been 
working  on  the  plans  for  teacher 
training  and  programme  imple- 
mentation. 

The  programme,  which  started 
after  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment, wiU  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1999. 

Three  training  centres  will  be 
set  up  by  then,  aiming  to  mobi- 
lize long-term  environmental 
education  programmes  nation- 
wide, Zhu  said. 

China  now  has  more  than 
640,000  primary  schools. 

The  SEC  is  determined  to  in- 
tensify environmental  educa- 
tion among  primary  and  middle 
schools  in  the  next  few  years  as 
environmental  problems  are 
becoming  serious  because  of  the 
country’s  rapid  economic 
growth,  Zhu  said. 
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. - . - Chen  Kaixing  f Xinhua 

Youna  volunteers  in  Harbin,  Heilongjiang  Province,  help  clean  up  rubbish  and  bags  n^r 
tlTeXXorln  Saturdai.  The^  »ens  of  thousanda  <>  «“«'"»  “"O 

young  people  In  major  Chinese  cities  to  help  make  the  cities  beautiful. 

Volunteers  help  cities  clean  up 

* e a 1 * — ^ 


TENS  of  thousands  of  students 
and  other  young  people  in  major 
Chinese  cities  help^  clean  up 
the  environment  over  die  week- 
end and^Wged  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  keepxities  beautifiri*"^ 
The  young  volunteers  were  in 
the  vanguard  of  a national  drive 
to  promote  more  civilized 
behaviour  by  urban  residents. 

In  Beijing,  more  than  10,000 
volunteers  cleaned  up  streets 
and  other  areas,  removed  ille- 
gal posters,  helped  maintain 
order  and  distributed  pam- 
phlets on  civilized  behaviour. 

Students  from  Beijing  Univer- 
sity went  to  six  construction  sites 
to  help  young  workers  from  out- 
side Beijing  understand  the  code 
of  proper  behaviour  and  the  cit3^s 
laws  and  regulations* 

In  Shanghai,  in  East  China, 


schoolchildren  and  university 
students  helped  clean  up  resi- 
dential areas  and  the  area  set 
aside  for  the  Eighth.  National 
Games. 

More  than  2,000  young  volun- 
teers in  the  city  of  Tianjin  gave 
water  and  other  items  to  travel- 
lers at  the  railway  station  and 
on  public  buses,  and  helped 
clean  up  the  bus  and  train  sta- 
tions. 


In  Harbin,  in  Northeast  China, 
young  volunteers  helped  traffic 
police  maintain  order  at  48  in- 
tersections and  picked  up  waste 
^ong^the  airport  road. 

Besides  helping  make  tHe  cit- 
ies cleaner,  the  move  will  also 
help  young  children  and  stu- 
dents to  love  labour  and  come  to 
see  the  importance  of  beautify- 
ing the  environment.(CD  News) 
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State  to  plant 
trees  for  fuel 


By  Chen  Chunmei 

AFFORESTATION  is  being  ac- 
celerated in  China  in  a bid  to 
ease  the  acute  fuel  shortage  in 
most  rural  areas,  according  to 
the  Ministry  of  Forestry. 

The  extensive  planting  of  fast- 
growing firewood  trees  will  also 
help  conserve  China’s  dwindling 
forest  resources,  Guo  Huaiang, 
a ministry  official,  said  yester- 
day. 

After  several  years’  decline, 
there  was  a 3.3  per  cent  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  fuel-oriented 
forestry^  in  the  country  last  year, 
Guo  said,  adding  that  faster 
gi  owth  is  expected  this  year. 

According  to  him,  rural  people 
are  beginning  to  allocate  more 
and  more  land  to  plant  fuel  tim- 
ber. mainly  energ>' -rich  and  fast- 
gi  owing  deciduous  trees  that  can 
glow  under  harsh  conditions. 

Thirty-seven  counties  across 
the  country  have  been  chosen  as 
pilot  areas  to  launch  the  minis- 
uy*s  Forestry  Energy  Project 
since  last  year. 


The  project,  as  part  of  the  coun- 
try’s rural  energy  development 
drive,  aims  to  plant  12  million 
hectares  of  new  fuel-oriented  for- 
estry from  1996  to  2015. 

Ten  more  counties  will  soon 
join  the  programme. 

The  ministry  will  invest  1.5 
million  yuan  ($180,000)  this 
year  to  promote  the  project, 
which  will  depend  mainly  on 
funding  by  local  governments 
and  farmers. 

Farmers  will  receive  a subsidy 
of  150  yuan  ($18)  per  hectare 
from  the  government  for  plant- 
ing fuel-oriented  forests.  Guo 
pointed  out,  and  the  amount  will, 
be  increased  later. 

Experts  said  firewood  has  been, 
and  will  still  be,  the  major  fuel 
source  in  China’s  rural  areas  for 
a long  time,  especially  in  less- 
developed  areas. 

Each  year,  250  million  tons  of 
firewood  is  used  for  cooking, 
heating  and  other  family  uses 
— one  quarter  of  the  total  ener- 
gy used  by  rural  families. 

But  only  160  million  tons  of 


natural  firewood  timber  can  be 
supplied  in  China  each  year. 
Firewood  accounts  for  one-third 
of  the  country’s  annual  consump- 
tion of  forest  resources. 

According  to  the  Forest  Energy 
Project,  600,000  hectares  of  for- 
est will  be  planted  each  year 
from  1996  to  2000  — a total  of  3 
million  hectares.  And  100  coun- 
ties that  face  a shortage  of  wood 
will  become  the  major  target 
areas  during  the  State  Ninth  : 
Five-Year  Plan  period  (1996- 
2000). 

Experts  predict  that  16  million 
to  20  million  hectares  of  forest 
are  needed  to  meet  the  basic 
energy  demand  in  rural  areas. 

From  1981  to  1995,  5 million 
hectares  of  forest  were  planted, 
and  pilot  pr oj  ects  to  produce  fire- 
wood were  established  in  100 
rural  counties. 

Forests  planted  in  the  past  10 
years  can  produce  up  to  25  mil- 
lion tons  of  firewood,  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  14  million  tons  of 
“standard  coal.” 
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Reservoir’s 
completion  ' 
should  end 
dry  spell 

ZHENGZHOU  (Xinhua)  - A 
Chinese  hydraxilics  expert  says 
the  annual  dry  spell  occurring 
' in  the  Yellow  River  in  April  to 
t/une,  a crucial  season  for  crop 
growth,  will  become  a rarity  once 
the  Xiaolangdi  Water-Control 
project  goes  into  operation  in 
2001. 

Xiaolangdi,  located  at  the  last 
gorge  of  the  river’s  middle  reach- 
es, has  a designed  water  storage 
capacity  of  12.65  billion  cubic 
metres. 

Once  operational,  it  will  collect 
4 billion  cubic  metres  of  water  in 
the  winter  and  spring  and  dis- 
charge it  systematically  to  areas 
in  the  lower  reaches  during  the 
dry  season. 

By  then  the  irrigated  areas 
along  the  river  are  expected  to 
spread  from  739,000  hectares  to 
1.52  million. 

Moreover,  some  large  cities 
such  as  Qingdao,  Tianjin, 
Beijing  and  water-deficient  ar- 
eas in  North  China  may  benefit 
from  the  project. 

The  Yellow  River,  the  second 
longest  in  China,  has  an  annual 
flow  of  58  billion  cubic  metres  of 
water,  half  of  which  is  used  to 
sustain  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production  and  people’s 
everyday  lives. 

However,  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  river’s  water  flows  in  the 
July-to-September  period  each 
year,  causing  heavy  flooding  in 
some  areas.  But  the  April-to- 
June  period,  the  high  season  for 
water  supply,  receives  only  20 
per  cent  of  the  annual  total. 

In  recent  years,  drought  along 
the  upper  reaches  has  caused 
dry  stretches  at  different  sec- 
tions of  the  waterway. 

Stati^icsshdw  that  iii  25  years 
up  to  1996,  the  river’s  lower 
reaches  have  dried  up  on  19 
occasions. 

The  Xiaolangdi  multi-purpose 
dam  project  will  effectively  solve 
this  long-standing  problem.  ' 
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Progress 
linked  to 
economy, 
environment 

ONLY  when  economic  expan- 
sion is  conducted  in  harmony 
with  environmental  conserva- 
tion can  real  development  be 
achieved,  an  article  in  People’s 
Daily  said.  Excerpts  follow: 
Since  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  was  founded  in  1949,  the 
gross  national  product  (GOT) 
has  increased  by  more  than  10 
times.  Consumption  of  mineral 
resources  has  rocketed  to  more 
than  40  times  the  volume  in 
1949. 

In  the  past,  when  we  evaluated 
the  overall  condition  of  a coun- 
try, we  focused  on  GNP  figures. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sus- 
tainable development,  howev- 
er, you  cannot  really  tell  wheth- 
er a country  is  rich  or  poor,  nor 
judge  its  potential  for  develop- 
ment, wi^out  taking  into  ac- 
cormt  the  costs  of  dealing  with 
environmental  pollution  and  the 
regeneration  of  natural  resourc- 
es. 

Only  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  sustainable  development 
strategies  can  intensification  of 
these  crises  be  avoided. 

The  only  way  to  solve  these 
crises  is  through  further  econom- 
ic development,  conducted  in 
coi\junction  with  environmen- 
tal protection. 

•Economic  gains  achieved  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to 
environmental  damage  are 
short-sighted  and  destructive. 

China’s  per  capita  possession 
of  natural  resources  is  relative- 
ly low.  We  shoiild  learn  to  cher- 
ish the  natural  resources  we  have 
and  use  them  in  a rational  way. 
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Xinjiang 


gets  tough 
to  protect 
greenland 


URUMQI  (Xinhua)  — In  yet 
another  move  to  try  to  save  the 
Xinjiang  Uygur  Autonomous 
Region  from  turning  into  a 
desert,  the  region’s  government 
decided  to  take  tough  measures. 

Cutting  trees  in  the  region  has 
been  declared  illegal,  and  some 
desert  plants  ^ such  as 
diversiform-leaf  poplar  and  oth- 
er trees  are  put  under  strict  pro- 
tection. 

The  small  mills  will  gradually 
be  closed  as  well,  according  to  a 
local  official. 

The  region  is  the  largest  Chi- 
nese provincial  area  and  also 
the  driest,  with  one-fourth  of  its 
area  covered  by  sand.  Its  3.8 
million  hectares  of  forest  are 
\ shrinking  rapidly  as  farmers  cut 
trees  for  firew'ood. 

As  a result,  sand  is  encroach- 
ing on  350  square  kilometres  of 
land  each  year,  a fact  that  has 
caused  concern  among  local  en- 
vironmental protection  author- 
ities. 

The  official  said  they  will  try  to 
popularize  the  use  of  marsh  gas, 
sunlight,  and  wind  as  energy 
sources  to  replace  the  use  of  fire- 
wood in  most  farm  houses,  and 
the  local  government  will  set  up 
I eight  check  stations  in  forest 
I areas  to  prevent  trees  from  be- 
; ing  cut. 

The  region’s  growing  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  industry 
will  also  provide  a new  energy 
source  so  that  wood  will  eventu- 
ally not  be  used  for  fuel  by  2000. 

Water  resources  are  another 
priority  item.  The  local  govern- 
ment will  set  limits  on  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  indus- 
tries to  ensure  that  desert  plants 
and  forests  get  sufficient 
amounts  of  water. 
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Erosion 

control 

working 


By  Liang  Chao 

CHINA  has  achieved  substan- 
tial results  in  a battle  against 
Nature  to  try  to  control  the  ero- 
sion of  soil  by  water  and  wind. 
For  millennia,  soil-erosion  has 
threatened  more  than  one-third 
of  China's  territory. 

Thanks  to  the  implementation 
of  its  first  Water  And  Soil  Ero- 
sion-Control Law,  the  soil  de- 
fenders have  so  far  succeeded  in 
controlling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  squaire  kilometres  of 
eroded  land. 

China  still  faces  a difficult  ero- 
sion-control situation.  Victory  is 
coming  neither  cheaply  nor 
quickly.  The  control  process  is 
slow,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  country's  recent 
rapid  economic  development  and 
urbanization.  While  the  govem- 
mentheals  decades-old  erosions, 
man-made  activities  create  new 
causes  of  erosion. 

In  the  last  six  years,  local  reg- 
ulations under  the  erosion-con- 
trol law  have  been  issued  in 
more  than  two-third  of  China  s 
provinces  and  autonomous  re- 
gions, Zhang  Chunyuan,  the 
vice-minister  of  Water  Resourc- 
es, reported  on  Saturday. 

The  national  law  has  helped 
local  governments  check  and 
approve  more  than  182,600 
water  and  soil  conservation 
programmes  and  projects,  in- 
cluding a number  of  key  State 
developments.  Some  36,000  se- 
rious erosion  cases  have  been 
dealt  with  by  local  governments, 
which  charged  320  million  yuan 
($38.5  million)  in  fees  to  control 
erosion  or  compensate  for  it, 
Zhang  told  a commemorative 
meeting  over  the  weekend  in 
Beijing  to  mark  the  erosion-con- 
trol law's  sixth  anniversary. 

To  prevent  new,  man-made 
erosion  caused  by  construction, 
the  law  prescribes  that  no  projert 
will  be  approved  by  the  perti- 


nent government  authorities 
without  a well-drafted,  practi- 
cal erosion-control  plan. 

Under  such  an  enforcement 
and  supervisory  system,  a record 
1.8  billion  yuan  ($225  m^ion) 
has  been  collected  from  builders 
to  pay  to  prevent  or  control  ero- 
sion caused  during  construction. 

“A  tentative  conservation  law- 
enforcement  system  composed 
of  more  than  62,000  profession- 
als and  part-time  inspectors  in 
more  than  1,100  counties  is  : 
shaping  up,”  Zhang  said. 
However,  he  warned  that  ero- 
sion, particularly  erosion  caused 
by  human  activities,  has  wors- 
ened despite  the  unremitting 
efforts  made  to  combat  it. 
Although  China  has  basically 
controlled  about  700,000  square 
kilometres  of  eroded  land  in  the 
last  four  decades,  water-eroded 
land  has  increased  from  150,000 
square  kilometres  in  the  1950s 
to  180,000  square  kilometres 
today. 

Taking  into  account  another 
180,000  square  kilometres  of 
wind-eroded  land,  3.6  million 
square  kilometres  — 38  per  cent 
of  China’s  land  mass  — has  been 
under  the  threat  of  serious  ero- 
sion. 

One  of  the  most  serious  issues 
that  remained  unchanged  was 
the  tendency  of  some  localities 
to  ignore  soil-  and  water-conser- 
vation while  pursuing  economic 
development,  Zhang  said.  He 
pledged  that  his  ministry  will 
strictly  enforce  the  law  to  halt 
such  thoughtless  damage. 

Zhang  and  other  experts  at- 
tending the  commemoration 
urged  that  public  awareness  of 
China’s  erosion-controls  be 
heightened.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  State  policies 
along  with  family  planning,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  con- 
servation of  arable  land. 
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Reserve  to  help  save  giant  panda 


By  Kang  Bing  and  Huang 
Zhiling 

CONSTRUCTION  ofthe  31,000- 
hectare  Longxi-Hongkou  Nature 
Reserve  will  begin  this  ye^  in 
Dujiangyan,  Sichuan  Province, 
officials  said  yesterday  at  a press 
conference  held  in  Beijing  by 
the  Organizing  Committee  for 
the  1997  Chengdu  Internation- 
al Giant  Panda  Festival. 

The  giant  panda  is  a rare  ani- 
mal indigenous  to  China.  Be- 
cause of  the  deteriorating  envi- 
ronment and  degeneration  in  the 
giant  panda’s  reproductive  ca- 
pacity, the  world  has  .only 
about  1,000  giant  pandas  in  the 
wild , living  in  more  than  30  coun- 
ties in  China.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  them  live  in  mountains 
and  forests  around  Chengdu,  the 
capital  of  Sichuan. 


Treating  environmental  protec- 
tion as  a basic  policy,  China  has 
• U^de  great  efforts  to  protect 
wildlife,  said  Wang  Zhibao,  vice- 
minister  of  forestry. 

China  has  more  than  800  na- 
ture reserves  for  wildlife  total- 
ling 700,000  square  kilometres. 
Twenty-five  of  the  reserves  are 
for  the  giant  panda. 

China  has  also  tried  hard  to 
protect  the  giant  panda  in  the 
man-made  environment,  Wang 
said.  It  has  built  the  36-hectare 
Chengdu  Giant  Panda  Breeding 
and  Research  Base,  devoted  to 
research,  protection  and  propa- 
gation. 

In  the  base,  39  giant  pandas 
have  been  bom,  of  which  23  have 
survived. 

In  1990,  the  world’s  first  twin 


giant  pandas  were  bom  in  the 
base  through  artificial  insemi- 
nation. 

Because  ofthese  achievements, 
the  base  has  been  twice  award- 
ed the  title  of  “The  Global  500” 
by  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Programme,  said  Wang 
Rongxuan,  mayor  of  Chengdu. 

China’s  protection  of  the  giant 
panda  has  drawn  the  widespread 
support  of  wildlife  protection 
organizations  and  experts  in 
many  countries. 

To  promote  international  co- 
operation in  wildlife  protection, 
several  ministries  and  bureaux 
of  the  central  government  and 
the  Sichuan  Provincial  govern- 
ment have  decided  to  hold  a fes- 
tival in  Chengdu  on  September 
24-28. 
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BUSINESS  WEEKLY 

Natural  gas  to  fuel  metropolitan  stove 


By  Shao  Qin 

On  October  1,  a special  natural 
gas  torch  will  be  ignited  at 
Tian’anmen  Square. 

The  torch  marks  the  change 
which  will  affect  many  Beijing 
residents*  lives.  After  October  1, 
they  will  cook  with  natural  gas 
from  Changqing  Oil  and  Natu- 
ral Gas  Field  about  900 
kilometres  northwest  of  Beijing. 

The  change  is  expected  to  alle- 
viate Beijing*s  pollution  signifi- 
cantly since  natural  gas  is  much 
cleaner  than  coal. 

Changqing  Field  is  in  the  Ordos 
Basin,  which  includes  north 
Shaanxi  and  parts  of  Gansu, 
Ningxia,  Shanxi  and  Inner 
Mongolia.  It  covers  370,000 
square  kilometres. 


Following  a series  of  crucial 
discoveries  in  recent  years, 
Changqing  boasts  the  largest 
natural  gas  field  in  the  country, 
which  is  on  4,320  square 
kilometres,  including  Shaanxi’s 
Jingbian  and  Hengshan  coun- 
ties and  Inner  Mongolia’s  Uxin 
Banner. 

By  1996,  the  field  had  241  bil- 
lion cubic  metres  of  proven  re- 
serves, and  52  billion  cubic 
metres  of  controlled  reserves, 
said  Hu  Wenrui,  deputy  general 
manager  of  Changqing  Petro- 
leum Exploration  Bureau. 

“Only  6 per  cent  of  total  esti- 
mated gas  reserves  have  been 
proven,”  he  said. 

About  10  billion  cubic  metres 
of  proven  reserves  and  40  bil- 
lion cubic  metres  of  controlled 


reserves  are  expected  this  year. 

By  2000,  Changqing  is  expect- 
ed to  prove  300  billion  cubic 
metres  of  gas,  and  500  billion 
early  in  the  next  century, 

Hu  said  the  bureau  was  build- 
ing a large  natural  gas  develop- 
ment project  with  a 3-billion- 
cubic-metre  production  capaci- 
ty. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  is 
expected  to  provide  1.5  billion 
cubic  metres  of  gas  annually. 

A large  gas  collecting,  purify- 
ing and  distributing  centre  in 
Jingbian  County  can  handle  10 
million  cubic  metres  of  gas  a 
day. 

A 860-kilometre  gas  pipeline 
from  Jingbian  to  Beijing  wa^ 
completed  in  early  July.  It  is 


expected  to  transport  1. 1 1 
cubic  metres  of  gas  to  the  c; 
annually. 

Another  pipeline  linkin 
field  and  Shaanxi’s  Xi’ai 
been  transporting  nature 
to  Xi’an  since  July  1.  It  is 
ble  of  carrying  800  million 
metres  of  gas  every  year. 

Moreover,  the  third  pip 
will  be  completed  next  ye 
will  channel  gas  to  Yinc) 
the  capital  of  Ningxia  Hu 
tonomous  Region. 

To  make  full  use  of  nature 
resources,  it  is  crucial  to  de 
downstream  products,  Hu 

The  bureau  and  local  aut 
ties  plan  to  build  meth 
plants  and  power  plants  b 
ing  gas  as  raw  materials. 


July  20 . 26,  1997 
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Fast  track: 
bus  travelling 
speeds  up 

i By  Guo  Nei 

I TRAVELLING  along  Chang'an 
Avenue  takes  14.5  per  cent  less 
time  today  — if  you  are  on  the 
bus. 

A special  bus  lane  along  the 
: avenue  is  increasing  the  speed 
i of  puSlic  transportation  vehicles, 
by  14.5  per  cent.  The  lane  was 
opened  last  month,  according  to 
yesterday's  Beijing  Daily. 

Previously,  public-transporta- 
tion passengers  used  to  spend 
55  minutes  stuck  in  traffic  jams 
while  travelling  between 
Xinxing  Bridge  and  Dawang 
Bridge. 

Now,  they  have  eight  more  min- 
: utes  for  themselves  — spending 
just  47  minutes  on  the  buses, 
thanks  to  the  special  lane,  the 
report  indicates. 

The  lane  was  established  on 
June  25.  Since  then,  public 
transportation  vehicles  — in- 
cluding trolleys  and  mini-buses 
— can  use  far-right  lanes  in  both 
directions  between  the  two  bridg- 
es, but  only  between  6 am  and  8 
pm.  Other  vehicles,  such  as  tax- 
is, cannot  use  the  lane. 

Observations  from  different  j 
sites  along  Chang'an  Avenue 
reveal  vehicles  travel  more  free- 
ly on  the  special  lane  while  oth- 
er vehicles  end  up  in  traffic,  the 
report  said. 

Although  the  buses  travel  at 
increased  speeds,  most  still  are 
not  arriving  at  their  destination 
on  time,  the  report  said. 

To  increase  efficiency,  the  re- 
port suggests  concerned  depart- 
ments improve  the  starting  time 
for  other  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation. 


Waterways 
to  become 
hydroplane 
airports 

Light  hydroplane  transporta- 
tion has  a potentially  brisk  mar- 
ket in  southeastern  China,  an 
area  rich  in  water  resources. 

The  area  south  of  the  middle 
and  lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtze 
River  doesn’t  have  enough  air- 
ports because  they  take  up  too 
much  arable  land,  said  Pan  Jichun, 
an  engineer  with  Changzhou  Air- 
craft Manufacturer. 

The  company  is  in  East  Chi- 
na’s Jiangsu  Province. 

A 20-hectare  airport  would 
cause  the  loss  of  more  than  80 
tons  of  grain  annually,  he  said. 

Each  airport  is  at  least  90,000 
square  kilometres,  18  times  the 
world  average,  he  said. 

China’s  major  freshwater  lakes 
are  near  the  middle  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Yangtze,  includ- 
ing Taihu,  Hongze  and  Poyang 
lakes.  In  addition,  the  area  has 
several  large  reservoirs. 

“The  conditions  are  beneficial 
for  developing  hydroplane  trans- 
portation,” Pan  said. 

A hydroplane  port  needs  a spe- 
cial water  surface  of 1 ,000  metres 
long  and  65  metres  wide,  he 
said. 

He  said  Jiangsu  and  Zhejiang 
provinces  could  introduce  60  to 
70  hydroplanes  to  cater  to  the 
growing  numbers  of  business 
travelers  and  tourists. 

While  speeding  up  research 
and  development  on  Chinese  hy- 
droplanes, foreign  hydroplanes 
can  be  introduced  to  the  Yangtze 
area  first.  Pan  said.  (Xinhua) 
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Mountain  festival 

TAIYUAN  — Mount  Wutai  In- 
ternational Tourist  Month  will 
begin  on  July  25  at  the  sacred 
Buddhist  mountain  in  North 
China’s  Shanxi  Province.  Mount 
Wutai  is  one  of  35  places  of 
interest  being  specially  promot- 
ed by  the  Visit  China  ’97  cam- 
paign, which  aims  to  boost  Chi- 
na’s tourism  industry.  The 
mountain  has  received  5.45 
million  tourists,  70,000  of  them 
foreign,  since  opening  to  tour- 
ism in  the  early  1980s. 

Family  planning 

ZHENGZHOU  - The  birth  rate 
of  Central  China’s  Henan  Prov- 
ince fell  to  14.28  per  1,000  last 
year  from  24.28  per  1,000  at  the 
end  of  the  1986-1990  period, 
according  to  recent  family  plan- 
ning statistics.  It  was  no  small 
achievement  for  the  province  to 
reduce  its  population  growth  so 
rapidly,  experts  here  say.  The 
officials  in  charge  of  family  plan- 
ning said  they  have  made  spe- 
cial efforts  to  educate  rather 
than  simply  criticize. 

Park  in  Tibet 

LHASA  — Construction  start- 
ed here  on  Sunday  on  the  Tibet 
Autonomous  Region’s  largest 
park.  Located  in  the  western 
part  of  this  capital  city,  the 
Riyuehu  Park  (sun-moon  lake 
park)  will  occupy  26.4  hectares 
and  cost  70  million  yuan  ($3.2 
million)  to  complete.  The  funds 
will  be  provided  by  a business- 
man from  Thailand.  The  park 
will  be  a complex  of  hotels,  lakes, 
gardens,  cultural  facilities  and 
a special  centre  for  the  elderly. 

Illegal  entry 

SHANGHAI  Railway  Public 
Security  Department  captured 
16  people  who  tried  to  illegally 
slip  into  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  over  the  weekend.  The 
16  people,  all  from  Fujian  Prov- 
ince, had  planned  to  sneak  into 
the  ROK  on  a boat  via  Shanghai 
Saturday  evening.  Two  sus- 
pects, who  have  been  arrested, 
confessed  they  had  planned  to 
help  more  than.  30  people  to 
steal  into  the  ROK 


Rubber  dam 

TWO  dams  made  of  rubber  have 
been  used  for  water  conservan- 
cy in  Jinzhou,  a city  in  North- 
east China’s  Liaoning  Province, 
the  Shanghai-based  Wenhui 
Daily  reported.  Use  of  the  rub- 
ber dams  will  help  relieve 
drought  by  creating  a reservoir. 
The  dams  also  enable  environ- 
mental workers  to  treat  water 
pollution  more  effectively.  The 
two  dams,  both  made  of  rubber 
bags,  are  423  and  500  metres 
long,  respectively,  and  2 metres 
high.  They  are  believed  to  be  the 
largest  rubber  dams  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Exhibition  opens 

THE  Industrial  and  Technolog- 
ical Exhibition  of  India  opened 
yesterday  in  Beijing.  The  exhi- 
bition, jointly  held  by  the  State 
Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mission of  China  and  the  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Federa- 
tion of  India,  displayed  chemi- 
cal products,  aviation  technolo- 
gy and  materials,  medical  prod- 
ucts, and  technologies  of  leather 
production,  computer  software, 
multimedia  and  network  design- 
ing, communications  and  satel- 
lite transmission. 

Flood  control 

' ZHENGZHOU  - China  has 
invested  58  million  yuan  ($7 
million)  in  a new  telecommuni- 
cations system  to  ensure  effi- 
cient information  flow  for  flood 
control  efforts  in  the  lower  reach- 
es of  the  Yellow  River.  Work  on 
the  microwave  telecommunica- 
tions system,  which  includes  44 
programme-controlled  tele- 
phone exchanges  and  six  one- 
point  multiple-address  micro- 
wave  central  stations,  started  in 
March  this  year. 

Auxiliary  facility 

SHENZHEN  — Chinese  railway 
construction  workers  have  fin- 
ished the  last  auxiliary  facility 
for  the  Beijing-Kowloon  Rail- 
way Line  — the  marshalling 
station  at  southern  Pinghu  in 
the  city  of  Shenzhen.  The  sta- 
tion opened  on  June  30  after  a 
trial  period.  (CD-Xinhua) 
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PICC  invests  in  Pudong  tower 


CHINA’S  principal  insurer  is 
investing  in  a 154- metre  tower 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Huangpu 
River  in  Shanghai’s  Pudong  New 
Area. 

Xiong  Qian,  general  manager 
of  Zhong  Bao  Mansion  Co  Ltd, 
said  the  $70-milli6n  building  is 
the  largest  investment  the  Peo- 
ple’s Insurance  Co  of  China 
(PICC)  has  ever  made  for  a real 
estate  development. 

It  symbolizes  a brand  new  im- 
age for  the  company  in  Shang- 
hai, arising  as  an  international 
financial  centre. 


Zhong  Bao  Mansion,  on  the 
prime  location  of  Lujiazui  Fi- 
nancial Area  and  in  the  middle 
of  a cluster  of  bank  and  securi- 
ties buildings,  is  jointly  invest- 
ed by  PICC  Group  and  its  Shang- 
hai and  Hong  Kong  branch  com- 
panies. 

Xiong  said  structure  construc- 
tion of  the  building  is  expected 
to  be  finished  soon  and  the 
project  will  be  operational  next 
year. 

Zhong  Bao  Mansion,  designed 
to  provide  15,000  square  metres 
underground  and  55,000  square 
metres  above,  is  expected  to  be  a 


major  location  for  banks,  finan- 
cial and  securities  companies 
exploring  opportunities  in  Chi- 
na. 

China  has  allowed  foreign 
banks  to  handle  renminbi  busi- 
ness in  Pudong  New  Area.  Nine 
have  been  licensed  and  more 
are  under  approval  by  the  cen- 
tral bank.  These  banks  are  hunt- 
ing for  offices  to  start  business. 

PICC  insists  that  it  will  not  sell 
the  building.  Instead,  only  rent- 
als will  be  undertaken  at  a daily 
rent  of  $1  to  $1.2  per  square 
metre.  (CD  News) 


Big  shopping  venue  to  open 


A 280,000-SQUARE-METRE 
shopping  venue  will  open  in 
Shanghai’s  Hongqiao  Develop- 
ment Zone  in  October,  provid- 
ing one-stop  shopping  for  inter- 
national buyers  and  a spring- 
board for  foreign  manufactur- 
ers into  the  Chinese  market. 

Shanghai  Mart,  a $300-million 
investment  by  Singapore,  Indo- 
nesian and  Taiwan  companies 
and  Hongqiao  Development 
United  Co,  . has  bew  one'of  the  ' 
priority  projects  of  the  munici- 
pal government. 


It  aims  to  boost  Hongqiao’s 
position  of  a foreign  trade  centre 
in  Shanghai  as  well  as  the  city’s 
role  in  promoting  world  trade. 

Zhu  Qi,  marketing  nianager  of 
Shanghai  Mart,  believes  the 
project  is  an  important  hard- 
ware for  the  entiy  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization. 

With  2,500  shpwropma  open- 
ing! year-rorund^fi^-venue  is 
designed  to  present  the  latest 
Chinese  products  and  technolo- 


gy for  international  shoppers.  It 
is  also  open  to  foreign  compa- 
nies and  suppliers  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Chinese  market. 

Zhu  said  top  Chinese  enter- 
prises from  different  industries 
will  be  advised  to  represent  in 
Shanghai  Mart.  About  400  en- 
terprises will  move  in  October  * 
when  three  floors  of  thg^arket 
are  scheduled  to  open  on  a trial 
basis. 
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Overview 


With  the  hand  over  of  Hong  Kong  on  July  1 , 1997,  China  took  center  stage  in 
world  politics.  Americans  replaced  the  I989  visions  of  Tiananmen  with  one  of 
Chinese  celebrations  and  optimism.  What  became  apparent  through  news 
coverage  and  responses  from  the  American  people,  however,  was  that  few 
Americans  have  an  understanding  of  the  Chinese  people  and  China  today. 

Many  misconceptions,  partially  created  by  the  American  press,  have  been 
accepted  as  truths  by  many  Americans. 

In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  modern  China,  a series  of  activities  have 
been  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  many  facets  of  life  in  China  today. 
These  activities  can  be  used  with  students  in  grades  K-12,  with  modifications  for 
each  grade  level.  The  use  of  artifacts,  print  artifacts,  slides,  and  food  provides  a 
multisensory  experience  in  the  teaching  about  China  today.  Students  will  gain 
knowledge  about  Chinese  culture  by  analyzing  the  clues  the  artifacts  provide 
about  the  religious,  social,  political,  economic,  and  historical  patterns  of  the 
culture. 


Goals 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  modern  Chinese  culture  through-an 
analysis  of  artifacts  and  visuals. 

Students  will  identify  significant  themes  in  China’s  religious,  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems. 


Lesson  - Day  1 (I  hour) 


1 . Anticipatory  Set 

Students  in  grades  K-8  will  complete  a K-W-L  chart  identifying  what  they 
know  about  China  and  what  they  would  like  to  learn.  The  chart  will  be  posted 
in  the  classroom.  Students  in  grades  9-12  will  complete  the  Conceptions 
About  China  worksheet. 

2.  Objectives 

Students  will  analyze  artifacts  in  order  to  hypothesize  what  they  are  and  what 
use  they  have  in  China. 

3.  Input 

The  teacher  will  divide  students  into  cooperative  groups.  The  use  of  artifacts 
will  be  explained. 
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4.  Guided  Practice 

The  teacher  will  model  how  to  use  the  artifact  sheet. 

5.  Independent  Practice 

In  groups  of  four,  students  will  move  from  table  to  table  examining  artifacts 
and  record  their  hypotheses. 

6.  Checking  for  Understanding 

The  teacher  will  move  from  group  to  group  answering  questions  and  check  to 
see  if  students  are  focusing  on  the  task.  Students  will  share  their  hypotheses 
and  categorize  the  artifacts  on  charts  which  have  the  headings;  social, 
political,  religious,  economic,  and  historical  (traditional). 

7.  Closure 

Students  will  add  to  their  K-W-L  chart  and  summarize  what  they  have  learned 
through  the  analysis  of  artifacts. 

Lesson  - Day  2 (I  hour) 

1 . Anticipatory  Set 

Students  will  review  the  K-W-L  chart  or  conception  worksheet.  The  teacher 
will  introduce  print  artifacts  and  Jiow  to  analyze  them. 

2.  Objectives 

Students  will  read  and  analyze  printed  artifacts  identifying  the  purpose  of 
each  artifact. 

3.  Input 

The  teacher  will  review  the  use  of  printed  materials  to  gain  information  about 
the  Chinese  culture.  The  teacher  will  create  new  cooperative  groups. 

4.  Guided  Practice 

Directions  on  how  to  use  the  artifact  sheet  will  be  given.  The  teacher  will 
model  one  example. 

5.  Independent  Practice 

Students  will  move  from  table  to  table  reading  the  print  materials  and 
recording  responses. 

6.  Check  for  Understanding 

The  teacher  will  circulate  from  group  to  group  to  check  to  see  that  students 
are  understanding  the  content  of  the  printed  material.  They  will  edit  their 
K-W-L  chart  and  revise  their  conception  worksheet. 


7.  Closure 

Students  will  share  the  information  to  be  added  to  the  charts,  headed  social, 
political,  religious,  economic  and  social,  with  the  class  based  upon  their 
analysis  of  the  printed  artifacts. 


Lesson  - Day  3 (I  hour) 

1 . Anticipatory  Set 

Students  will  review  the  K-W-L  chart  or  the  conception  worksheet  and  the 
charts  listing  the  artifacts  reflecting  hypotheses  made,  based  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  artifacts.  Students  will  then  be  asked  to  focus  on  a series  of 
slides  of  life  in  modern  China. 

2.  Objectives 

Students  will  make  hypotheses  about  life  in  China,  based  upon  a series  of 
slides. 

3.  Input 

The  teacher  will  show  a series  of  slides,  questioning  students  on  their 
content. 

4.  Guided  Practice 

Using  the  charts,  students  will  add  information  based  upon  what  they  had 
concluded  from  the  viewing  of  the  slides. 

5.  Independent  Practice 

Students  will  complete  their  K-W-L  and  revise  their  conception  worksheets. 

6.  Checking  for  Understanding 

Students  will  share  additions  with  the  whole  group  and  add  information  to  the 
culture  charts. 

7.  Closure 

Students  will  share  their  additions  and  revisions. 

Lesson  - Day  4 (I  hour) 

1 . Anticipatory  Set 

Students  will  ask  clarifying  questions  based  upon  the  information  gathered 
through  the  analysis  of  artifacts  and  the  slides. 
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2.  Objective 

Students  will  write  an  expository  essay  presenting  information  about  the 
social,  political,  religious,  economic,  and  historical  (traditional)  life  in  modern 
China,  highlighting  changes  in  their  perceptions  about  China. 

3.  Input 

The  teacher  will  review  the  graphic  organizer  to  be  used  and  the  rubric  to  be 
used  in  assessing  the  essay. 

4.  Guided  Practice 

The  teacher  will  model  the  use  of  the  graphic  organizer  and  review  the 
organization  of  the  essay. 

5.  Independent  Practice 

Students  will  complete  their  writing  of  the  essay. 

6.  Checking  for  Understanding 

The  teacher  will  conference  with  individual  students. 

7.  Closure 

Students  will  sample  Chinese  food  while  sharing  their  essays. 

References/Materials 

As  this  unit  is  designed  to  be  used  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
artifacts,  print  artifacts,  and  slides  should  be  chosen  to  reflect  the  developmental 
levels  of  the  students.  A listing  of  artifacts,  print  artifacts  and. slides  are  included. 
Reference  materials  are  also  included  to  be  used  at  the  secondary  level  to 
enhance  student  understanding  of  modern  China. 
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Artifacts 


Bird  Kite 
Bottled  Water 
San  Miquel  Beer 
Erhu 

Massager 

Chinese  NBA  Magazine 
Democratic  Party  Platform 
Split  Baby  Pants 
Prayer  Beads 

Playing  Cards  with  Pictures  of  Girls 

Shoe  for  Binding  Feet 

Ticket  from  the  Hall  of  the  People 

Scale 

Dried  Fish 

Fingernail  Protector 

Bamboo  Steamer 

Buddist  Robe  Pin 

Red  Book 

Coke  Can 

Religious  Prayer  Wheel 
CNN  Business  Card 
Tiger  Balm 
Chopstick  Holder 
Mao  Lighter 
Mao  Hat 

Prayer  Ornaments 
opium  Pipe 
Buddist  Offering  Box 
Peach  Juice  Can 
Popular  Magazine 
Currency 

Candy  M & M 

McDonald’s  Placement 
University  of  Hong  Kong  Catalog 
Abacus 

Shadow  Puppet 
Doll  (Ming) 

Doll  (Beijing  Opera) 

Opera  Program 
Calligraphy  Set 
Fan 

Jade  Dragon 
Manchu  Hat 
Paper  Cut 
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Double  Dragon  Goblet 

Summer  Palace  Token 

Flag  of  China 

Ginseng 

Exercise  Balls 

Lions  from  Forbidden  City 
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Print  Artifacts 


Shopping  Credit  Card 

Joint  Declaration  of  the  Question  of  Hong  Kong 

Brochure  - What  Makes  Hong  Kong  Tick 

Beijing  Normal  University  Experimental  Kindergarten  Brochure 

Menu  from  De  Fachang 

Car  Advertisement 

Forbidden  City  Gift  Shop  Brochure 

Ad  for  Foot  Reflexology  Clinic 

Chinese  Newspaper 

Brochure  from  Shanghai’s  Oriental  Pearl  Tower 

Beijing  Tourist  Communication  Map 

Jazz  Advertisement 

Poster  of  the  Emperors 

Poster  of  the  Forbidden  City 

Shanghai  Municipal  Education  Commission  Brochure 
Real  Estate  Advertising 
Great  Wall  Brochure 
Articles  from  China  Daily 

Millions  Compete  for  College  Slots 
_Sharrxi  Gets  Tough  on  Polluting  Firms 
U.S.  May  Lose  Top  Spot  in  World 
Free  Travel  to  Hong  Kong 
Pension  System  Vital  to  Firms 
China  Sweeps  9 Gold,  Breaks  4 World  Records 
China  Refutes  Change  of  “Political  Donation” 

Six  Drug  Dealers  Sentenced  to  Death 
Regulations  Bans  Lavish  Lifestyles 
Skyscraper  Gang  Up  in  Shanghai 
Mobile  Phones 

Temporary  Regulations  Issued  to  Prevent  Domestic  Violence 

Industry  Growing  Steadily 

Taiwan  Urged  to  Reunite  with  Motherland 

United  Technologies  Tibetan  Ad 

Volunteers  Help  Cities  Clean  Up 

Rural  Households  Integral  to  Commercial  Agriculture 

Officials  to  Pursue  Self  Improvement 

TV  Highlights 

Weather  Report 

Asian  Youth  Modernized,  not  Westernized 
Stable  Grain  Prices  Necessary 
Project  Helps  Mothers  in  Poor  Areas 
Old  Villages  Embody  Nation’s  Tradition 
Volkswagen  Ad 

Human  Rights  Discussion  Clear  Air 
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Slides 


Tiananmen  Square  July  1,  1997 

Beijing  Skyscrapers 

Beijing’s  Infrastructure 

Subway  Station/Street  with  Bicycles 

Subway  Station  Warning 

Arcade 

Department  Store 

Mannequins  in  Window 

Billboard  with  Pepsi  Umbrellas 

Kiosk  with  Magazines 

Life  on  the  Street  - Hair  cutting 

Farmer’s  Market 

Coca  Cola  Stand 

Outdoor  Restaurant  on  Long  Bicycle 

Man  Making  Dumplings 

Whole  Fish  Served  in  Restaurant 

Fish  Eater  - Bones  and  Beer 

Bathroom 

Construction 

New  Condominiums 

2 Boys  and  Girl  in  Western  Dress 

Students  in  Uniform/Life  on  Street  Scene 

Celebrating  the  Recovery 

12  Forbidden  City 

Single  Child 

Army 

Catholic  Church 

Nanjing  Bridge  War  Museum 

College 

Rotary  with  One  Way  Sign 
Apartments  with  Air  conditioners 
Students  at  Key  School 
Inside  an  Apartment 
Inside  a Hutong 

Children  Playing  Wearing  Bulls  T-shirt 
2 Inside  Hutong  Courtyard 
5 Apartments  in  Hutong 
Community  Work  Hall  Hutong 
Nightlife 

Restaurant  - Rocky  Fried  Chicken 
Shanghai  Street  Scene 
City  Skyline  Shanghai 
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Apartments  in  Shanghai 
Traditional  Architecture 
Emerald  Buddha 
Tai  Chi  in  Park 

Junks  in  Harbor  Old  Shanghai  Waterfront 

New  Waterfront  - Bend  Lighted 

Bamboo  Streamers  Stacked  Outside  Restaurant 

Restaurant  Rating 

Sex  Shop  for  Health 

Vendors  in  Market 

Plexiglass  Car 

Workers  in  Shanghai 

Shanghai  Sunset 

People  Celebrating  in  Beijing 

Clock  Counting  Down  to  Recovery  of  Hong  Kong 

Empty  Tiananmen  Square 

Cafeteria/Bottled  Water 

Street  Scene  - Buses,  cars,  bikes 

2 Street  Market 
Installation  of  Air  Conditioners 
Professor  from  Cultural  Revolution 

Books  Used  for  Learning  English  During  Cultural  Revolution 

Colonel  Sanders 

Tower  in  Shanghai 

River  Scene  in  Shanghai 

Assistant  Attorney  General  in  Hong  Kong 

Shanghai  Museum  of  Art 

GE  Medical  Systems 

3 Key  School  Shanghai 
Department  Store  TV  Section 
Motorcycle  in  Street  Scene 
Garage/Man  with  Cart 

Rice  Growing  in  Guilin 

Rice  Threshing 

Rice  Drying  — 

2 Rival  Housing 
Industry  in  Rival  Area 
Cistern  on  House 
House  on  Stilts  Lonsheng 
Hong  Kong  Architecture 
Hong  Kong  Harbor 
City  Street  Scene  Hong  Kong 
Technicians  Art  Joint  Venture 
Check-In  in  Factory 

Classroom  Pictures  — Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao 
Boys  on  Bicycles 
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Ping  Pong  Game  at  School 
1 0 Xian  - Terra  Cotta  Warriors 
Xian  - Temple 
Street  Scene  Xian 
Worker  Sleeping 
Ford  Vendor 

2 Muslin  Market 

Street  Market  - Stalls  of  Pants 

Man  Weighing  People 

Muslin  Mosque 

Zen  Temple 

Cormorant  Fishing 

Poster  of  Forbidden  Items  on  Planes 

Airport  Waiting  Room 

3 Guilin  Landscape 
2 River  on  Guilin 
Refrigerators  for  Sale 
Traffic  Jam/Cars  and  Bridges 
Making  a Purchase/Full  Employment 
Vendors  on  Raft  in  Guilin 

2 Houseboat 
Water  Buffalo 
Caverns 
Lotus  Field 
Rice  Paddy 

3 Harvesting  Rice 
People  in  the  Country 
Plane/Tank  Monument 
3 Farming  Village 
Housing  for  Teachers 
Construction 
Workers/T  rucks/Carts 
Modern  Jeep 
Stores 

Communist  Hotel 
Washed  Out  Road 
Village 

Public  Swimming  Pool  - Kowloon 
McDonald’s  Station 
Bathroom  (modern) 

Chinese  Medicine 
Great  Hall  of  the  People 
Workers’  Movement 
10  Summer  Palace 
14  Great  Wall 
Wall  Surrounding  Xian 


6 Seven  Tier  Temple 
Confuscian  Temple 

4 Ming  Tombs 

5 Beijing  Opera 

8 Temple  of  Heaven 
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CONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  CHINA 


1.  China  is  a totalitarian  country  where  only  one  political 
party  is  legal. 

2.  The  Communist  Party  of  China  is  controlled  mainly  by  men  in 
their  70 's  and  80 's  who  recall  Chairman  Hao  and  the  Revolution. 

3.  China's  population  problems  have  caused  the  government  to  impose 
a strict  "One-Child  Policy"  throughout  the  nation. 

4.  Communist  Part  membership  is  crucial  to  career  advancement  and 
leadership  roles  in  ChinAs  professional  elites. 

5.  Despite  great  geographic  and  regional  differences,  the  Chinese 
are  a cohesive  ethnic  and  cultural  entity. 

6.  Most  Chinese  own  their  own  homes,  family  farms,  or  living 
quarters. 

7.  Ethnic  and  religious  minorities  make  up  less  than  1%  of  the 
P . R. C . ' s populat ion . 

8.  China  is  happy  to  export  cheap  goods  to  foreign  markets, 
but  discourages  foreign  investment  in  its  internal  economy. 

9.  U.S.  Businesses  are  among  the  top  three  foreign  investors 
in  the  Chinese  economy.  — 

China's  economy  is  comparable  to  many  Third-world,  developing 
nations,  like  Mexico  and  Pakistan,  but  not  as  developed  as 
Malaysia  or  Brazil. 

Buddhists  generally  favor  an  independent  Tibet,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Dalai  Llama. 

Open  practice  of  religion  is  discouraged  in  the  P.R.C.  as 
"Bourgeois" . 

China  is  likely  to  improve  its  Human  Rights  record,  because 
the  U.S.  now  links  "Most  Favored  Nation"  status  to  China's 
treatment  of  dissidents. 

The  P.R.C.  will  erode  the  freedoms  of  Hong  Kong  in  the  next 
half-century,  converting  its  economy  to  a more  centralized 
bureaucracy. 

Now  that  Hong  Kong  (and  Macao  next  year)  have  been  consolidated, 
China  is  once  again  " whole"  in  the  view  of  most  P.R.C.  citizens. 
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10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
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PRIMARY  DOCUMENTS 
AND  THE  STUDY  OF  CULTURE 

By  analyzing  mundane  written  sources  a social  scientist  can  learn  a great  deal  about 
another  culture.  As  one  pieces  together  the  clues  from  many  sources*  newspapers,  adver* 
tisements,  official  documents  and  popular  culture*  patterns  begin  to  emerge  which  help 
to  explain  the  religious  customs  and  beliefs,  the  political  principles,  the  economic 
conditions,  and  the  social  and  leisure  life  of  a people. 

You  should  examine  this  small  collection  of  documents.  There  are  two  tasks:  first, 
decide  whether  it  describes  mainly  the  religious,  social,  economic,  political  or 
traditional  (historical)  aspect  of  life.  Then  be  prepared  to  write  a general  state* 
ment  sbout  what  the  document  says,  both  literally,  and  about  what  it  tells  you  about 
the  culture  of  this  people. 

Document  # and  ID  Is  it  mainly  historical?  political?  What  does  it  tell  you  about 

religious,  economic?  social?  the  culture  of  modem  China? 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 


Q (over) 
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ID 


Cultural  Patem? 


I 


15. 


What  does  it  tell  you 
about  modem  China? 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
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USING  ARTIFACTS  TO  STUDY  CULTURE 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  A GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  CULTURES  BY  ANALYZING  THE  THINGS 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED.  THESE  ARTIFACTS  PROVIDE  CLUES  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS, 
SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  EVEN  HISTORICAL  PATTERNS  OF  ANY 
CULTURE.  THE  STUDY  OF  ARTIFACTS  BEGINS  BY  MAKING  A HYPOTHESIS  ABOUT 
WHAT  THE  ARTICLE  IS  AND  FOR  WHAT  IT  MAY  BE  USED.  YOU  MAY  ALSO  HAVE 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ITEM.  AFTER  THE  ARTIFACTS  HAVE  BEEN  IDENTIFIED, 
THEY  MAY  BE  GROUPED  INTO  THE  CATEGORIES  DESCRIBED  ABOVE  WHICH 
REFLECT  IMPORTANT  PATTERNS  RELATING  TO  THE  CULTURE.  IT  IS  LIKE 
ASSEMBLING  A CULTURAL  JIGSAW  PUZZLE. 

ARTIFACT  - WHAT  IS  IT?  FOR  WHAT  IS  IT  USED?  QUESTIONS? 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


OVER 
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ARTIFACT  - WHAT  IS  IT? 


FOR  WHAT  IS  IT  USED?  QUESTIONS? 


21. 


32. 

33. 
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USING  ARTIFACTS  TO  STUDY  CULTURE 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  A GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  CULTURES  BY  ANALYZING  THE  THINGS 
THEY  HAVE  PRODUCED.  THESE  ARTIFACTS  PROVIDE  CLUES  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS, 
SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  EVEN  HISTORICAL  PATTERNS  OF  ANY 
CULTURE.  THE  STUDY  OF  ARTIFACTS  BEGINS  BY  MAKING  A HYPOTHESIS  ABOUT 
WHAT  THE  ARTICLE  IS  AND  FOR  WHAT  IT  MAY  BE  USED.  YOU  MAY  ALSO  HAVE 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  ITEM.  AFTER  THE  ARTIFACTS  HAVE  BEEN  IDENTIFIED, 
THEY  MAY  BE  GROUPED  INTO  THE  CATEGORIES  DESCRIBED  ABOVE  WHICH 
REFLECT  IMPORTANT  PATTERNS  RELATING  TO  THE  CULTURE.  IT  IS  LIKE 
ASSEMBLING  A CULTURAL  JIGSAW  PUZZLE. 

ARTIFACT  - WHAT  IS  IT?  FOR  WHAT  IS  IT  USED?  QUESTIONS? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
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ARTIFACT  - WHAT  IS  IT?  FOR  WHAT  IS  IT  USED? 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30.  _ 

31. 

32. 

33. 
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QUESTIONS? 
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Name 


K-W-L  Chart 


What  We  Know 


What  We  Want 
To  Find  Out 


m 

What  We  Learned  -- 
Still  Need  to  Learn 


Name 


Concept  Map  1 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  CHINA 


1900  Grov^ing  resentment  against  foreign  domination  m China  erupts  in  the  "Boxer 

Rebellion." 


1905 

1911 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1928-34 

1931 

1934 

1936 

1937 

1945 

1949 

1950 


Sun  Yat-sen  and  others  form  the  Tung  Meng  Hui  (Alliance  Society),  forerunner  of 
the  Kuomintang  (KMT)  (Nationalist  Part>)  and  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Qing  (Manchu)  dvTiasty  and  the  end  of  imperial  rule. 

Qing  dynasty  overthrown  in  revolution  inspired  by  Sun  Yat-sen. 

Chinese  students  protest  Treaty  of  Versailles  granting  former  German  territorial 
concessions  in  China  to  the  Japanese.  These  protests,  climaxing  on  May  4th, 
marked  the  beginning  of  student  involvement  in  politics  known  as  the  "May  4th 
Movement." 

Chinese  Communist  Party  formed;  Mao  Zedong  one  of  the  founders. 

Collaboration  between  Communist  Party  and  KMT  begins  in  an  effort  to  unify  the 
country,  now  largely  controlled  by  warlords. 

Sun  Yat-sen  dies;  factionalization  of  KMT. 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek  launches  "Northern  Expedition"  from  Guangzhou  with 
aid  of  Communist  Party  political  advisors. 

Kuomintang-Communist  collaboration  disintegrates  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  moves 
against  the  Communists  in  Nanjing. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  assumes  leadership  of  KMT  and  the  Chinese  Govemihent  and 
establishes  capital  in  Nanjing.  China  is  nominally  united  (although  Japan  and 
Russia  still  hold  territory  in  Manchuria)  and  the  government  gets  international 
recognition. 

Mao  Zedong  establishes  guerrilla  base  in  southeast  Chiiu  (Jiangxi  Province)  and 
begins  to  formulate  a strategy  for  revolution  based  on  peasant  support. 

Japanese  invade  and  occupy  Manchuria,  setting  up  the  puppet  government  of 
Manchukuo  under  the  last  Manchu  "boy  emperor." 

Red  Army  begins  the  Long  March  from  Jiangxi  base  to  northwest  China  (Y an'an) 
to  escape  encirclement  by  KMT  forces. 

Xi'an  Incident:  Chiang  is  captured  by  a young  warlord  eager  to  fight  Japan.  He 
agrees  upon  his  release  to  form  a second  united  front  with  the  Communists  to 
resist  the  Japanese. 

Sino-Japanese  War  begins  with  Japanese  attack  on  Marco  Polo  Bridge  outside 
Beijing. 

Sino-Japanese  War  ends.  Open  civil  war  resumes. 

Nationalist  forces  are  defeated  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  established. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  flees  to  Taiwan  and  sets  up  a provisional  capital. 

Signing  of  Sino-Soviet  friendship  treaty.  China  enters  Korean  War. 
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1952 


Basic  land  reform  concluded,  ending  landlord  system. 


1953 

1955 

1956-57 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 

1966-76 

1971 

1972 

1973  — 

1974 

1975 

1976 


1977 


Inauguration  of  First  Five-Year  Plan,  which  relied  on  the  Soviet  model.  Korean 
armistice  concluded. 

Rapid  increase  m agricultural  collectivization. 

Hundred  Flowers  Campaign  (see  Glossary). 

Great  Leap  Forward  (see  Glossary). 

Soviet  technicians  abruptly  withdraw  from  China;  Sino-Soviet  difficulties  now 
become  an  open  break. 

Sino-Indian  border  war. 

First  Chinese  nuclear  detonation. 

Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  (see  Glossary). 

People's  Republic  of  China  voted  in  as  a member  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Ni.xon  visits  China;  signs  Shanghai  Communique  pledging  "nor- 
malization" of  U.S.-China  relations. 

Campaign  launched  to  criticize  Confucius  and  Lin  Biao. 

CCP  Tenth  Party  Congress;  emergence  of  new  Partj-  leaders  closely  allied  with 
Mao's  wife,  Jiang  Qing. 

Deng  Xiaoping  is  rehabilitated  and  becomes  acting  leader  of  the  government. 
Zhou  Enlai  hospitalized  for  cancer  treatment 

Fourth  National  People's  Congress  ratifies  new  constitution. 

Premier  Zhou  Enlai  dies,  provoking  massive  pro-Zhou  demonstrations  that  are 
suppressed  by  force. 

Deng  Xiaoping  blamed  for  demonstrations  and  dismissed  from  all  posts;  Hua 
Guofeng  appointed  Vice  Chairman  of  the  CCP  and  Premier. 

Major  earthquake  in  Tangshan,  northeast  China. 

Chairman  Mao  dies. 

Hua  Guofeng  succeeds  Mao  as  Chairman  of  the  CCP.  Jiang  Qing  (Mao’s  widow) 
and  three  close  associates  (collectively  known  as  the  "Gang  of  Four"),  all  members 
of  the  extremist  faction  of  the  Politburo,  are  arrested  and  purged. 

Deng  Xiaoping  restored  to  offices  from  which  he  had  twice  been  purged.  Other 
previously  disgraced  political  figures  begin  to  reemerge;  some  reassume  positions 
of  power. 

Deng  initiates  reforms  which  eventually  lead  to  the  dismantling  of  the  commune 
system  an'd  increased  privatization  in  rural  areas  during  the  late-1970s  and  earlv 
1980s. 
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Fifth  National  People's  Congress  ratifies  new  constitution. 

Wall  posters  begin  to  appear  in  major  cities  demanding  human  rights  and  calling 
for  some  aspects  of  Western-style  democracy. 

PRC  and  U.S.  announce  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations  effective 
January  1,  1979. 

Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  visits  U.S.  to  mark  normalization  of  relations. 

Second  session  of  the  Fifth  National  People's  Congress  begins  to  codify  China's 
legal  system,  promulgates  laws  concerning  joint  ventures  with  foreign  busmesses, 
and  moves  to  abolish  revolutionary  committees  as  governing  agencies. 

Sino-Vietnamese  border  war. 

Posters  banned  on  Beijing's  famous  "Democracy  Wall"  and  restricted  to  Yuetan 
Park,  located  in  a remote  section  of  the  city. 

Liu  Shaoqi,  former  head  of  state  and  chief  victim  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  is 
posthumously  rehabilitated. 

Deng  Xiaoping  announces  his  retirement  from  government  positions  by  1985. 

Governor  Zhao  Ziyang  of  Sichuan  Province  promoted  to  premier,  replacmg  Hua 
Guofeng.  — 

Bohai  oil  rig  disaster;  Minister  of  Petroleum  resigns. 

Gang  of  Four  put  on  trial  on  charges  of  organizing  and  leadmg  a counter- 
revolutionary clique,  plotting  to  subvert  the  government,  engineering  an  armed 
insurrection,  murder  and  homicide  with  counterrevolutionary  motives,  fabricating 
false  charges,  framing  counterrevolutionary  propaganda,  and  provocation. 

Gang  of  Four  and  chief  followeK-convicted  and  jailed. 

Hu  Yaobang  replaces  Hua  Guofeng  as  chairman  of  the  CCP. 

Major  restructuring  of  State  Council  begins  in  March,  with  existing  government 
ministries,  commissions,  and  agencies  merged  and  reduced,  and  their 
administrative  staffs  greatly  cut  back. 

The  Twelfth  Communist  Party  Congress  approves  a new  constitution,  replacmg 
the  one  adopted  in  1978.  The  Central  Advisory  Commission,  composed  of  elder 
statesmen  to  assume  "second-line"  responsibilities,  is  created. 

Economic  responsibilitv-  system  promoted  throu^out  China,  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  private  initiative  and  the  accountability  of  individual  leaders  and 
organizations.  . - 

Deng  Xiaoping  initiates  rectification  of  the  CCP,  designed  to  weed  out  many 
middle-level  officials  associated  with  the  ultra-leftist  policies  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

m 1984 


I 


1985 


1986 


Sixth  National  People's  Congress  convenes  and  appoints  new  leaders,  among  them 
Li  Xiannian,  titular  head  of  state,  and  Ulanhu,  vice  president  of  the  PRC,  as  well 
as  several  vice  premiers. 

"Spiritual  [or  Cultural)  Pollution"  becomes  focus  of  a campaign  to  eliminate 
"harmful"  social  influences  from  the  West. 


CCP  General  Secretar>*  Hu  Yaobang  and  Premier  Zhao  Zi>ang  make  several  trips 
abroad. 

The  Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  Twelfth  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  adopts  the  "Decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China  on  Reform  of  the  Economic  Structure."  Urban  enterprises,  with  the 
exception  of  major  industries  such  as  steel,  power,  etc.,  arc  to  be  given  greater 
freedom  to  plan  production  and  assume  responsibility  for  profit  and  loss; 
limitations  are  put  on  mandatory  central  planning;  prices  of  some  commodities  are 
allowed  to  "float"  on  the  basis  of  market  demand;  aspects  of  the  responsibility 
system  extended  to  the  urban  economy. 

Leadership  moves  to  end  "Spiritual  Pollution"  campaign. 

CCP  General  Secretary'  Hu  Yaobang  visits  several  foreign  countries,  including 
Japan  and  Australia. 

Under  Deng  Xiaoping's  prodding,  several  senior  Party,  government,  and  military 
leaders  retire. 

Chinese  and  Soviets  make  several  small  but  significant  moves  to  ease  strained 
relations,  despite  major  persisting  differences. 

Increasing  numbers  of  PRC  leaders  travel  abroad  throughout  the  year,  including 
President  Li  Xiannian,  General  Secretary  Hu  Yaobang,  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang, 
Vice  Premier  Li  Peng,  and  a number  of  ministers. 

Beginning  early  in  the  year  and  peaking  in  September,  major  shifts  in  senior  Party, 
government,  and  military  posts  are  pressed  by  Deng  Xiaoping.  Large  numbers  of 
older  officials  resign  from  Central  Committee,  Politburo,  and  central,  provincial, 
and  municipal  government  positions  and  are  replaced  by  younger  cadres,  many  of 
them  college  graduates  and  known  supporters  of  Deng's  economic  and  social 
reforms. 


Sino-Soviet  relations  show  marked  improvement  with  economic  and  political  steps 
by  both  sides.  Gorbachev  makes  major  speech  in  Vladivostok  offering 
concessions  in  effort  to  restore  normal  relationship.  At  the  same  time,  China 
makes  significant  gesture  to  U.S.  by  permitting  naval  visit  to  Qingdao. 

Defection  of  CAAC  airplane  to  South  Korea  results  in  semi-official  contacts,  with 
CAAC  director  flving  to  Seoul. 

Chinese  policy'  towards  unrecognized  governments  of  South  Korea  and  Israel 
softens,  as  visas  are  given  to  citizens  of  both  countries  for  travel  to  China. 
Chinese  take  full  part  in  Asian  Games  in  Seoul,  aind  receive  South  Korean  teams 
in  China. 

Chinese  media  report  extensive  debate  over  issues  of  political  reform  and 
democracy.  Following  several  months  of  newspaper  discussions  of  "socialist 
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1987 


1988 


1989 


democracy,"  students  demonstrate  in  several  cities  callmg  for  s^^ifter  political 
reforms. 

In  January,  at  an  "enlarged"  meeting  of  the  Politburo,  "bourgeois  liberalism"  is 
denounced.  Blamed  for  the  student  demonstrations,  Hu  Yaobang  resigns  from  the 
CCP  general  secretary  post,  but  remains  a member  of  the  Politburo. 

The  government  takes  measures  to  curb  dissident  aaivities  by  expellmg  leadmg 
intellectual  reformists  from  the  CCP  and  from  their  jobs. 

Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  and  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  Cavaco  Silva  sign  a 
Joint  Declaration  stating  that  China  will  reassumc  sovereignty  over  Macao  on 
December  20, 1999. 

The  13th  Party  Congress  signals  the  apparent  continuation  of  Deng  Xiaoping's 
policies  for  economic  change  despite  his  retirement.  The  retirement  of  other  senior 
hard-lme  members  of  the  party,  as  well  as  Zhao  Zhang's  confirmation  as  Party 
General  Secretary,  allows  the  new  Central  Committee  to  streamline  Party 
organization  with  younger,  better-educated  leadership. 

Pro-independence  demonstrations  in  Tibet  break  out,  provoking  a sharp 
crackdown  by  Beijing.  Travel  to  Tibet  is  restricted  and  all  foreign  reporters  are 
ordered  out 

Renewed  pro-independence  demonstrations  in  Tibet  provoke  international  criticism 
of  China's  policies  there. 

Hainan  Island,  in  southwestern  China,  is  designated  China's  37th  province  and  5th 
Special  Economic  Zone  in  a move  to  speed  the  island's  development  and  encourage 
foreign  investment. 

The  7th  NPC  reiterates  support  for  the  reform  policies.  Li  Peng  is  confirmed  as 
Premier  of  the  State  Council  amid  a major  restructuring  of  the  government 
bureaucracy.  The  Congress  is  characterized  by  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
openness  and  debate. 

China  expands  its  direct  ties  with  Taiwan,  announcing  regulations  allowing 
Taiwanese  mvestment  in  the  PRC  for  the  first  time. 

Double  digit  inflation  ravages  China's  cities  causing  Beijing  to  abandon  its  bold 
price  reforms  in  favor  of  more  stable  economic  policies. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  visits  China  marking  the  first  visit  by  an  Indian  Prime  Minister  in  34 
years. 

Pro-mdependence  riots  in  Tibet  cause  the  Chinese  to  impose  martial  law  in  Lhasa 
and  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  the  region. 

Second  session  of  the  7th  NPC  meets  reiterating  the  call  for  more  cautious 
economic  policies.  Premier  Li  Peng  tells  the  Chinese  people  to  be  "mentally 
prepared  for  few  years  oTausterity"  amid  rumors  that  he  had  displaced  Zhao 
Zijang  as  China's  number  two  leader  behind  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Former  Secretary  General  of  the  CCP,  Hu  Yaobang,  dies  on  April  15  touching  off 
student  demonstrations  mourning  the  death  of  the  liberal  former  party  chief.  The 
student  movement  quickly  expands  to  other  cities  and  incorporates  many  sectors  of 
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society  as  the  focus  of  the  demonstrations  shifts  to  demands  for  greater 
democracy.  On  May  17  and  18  over  1 million  students,  teachers,  reporters,  civil 
servants,  and  workers  pour  into  Beijing’s  streets  in  the  largest  show  of  unrest  in 
Communist  China’s  history.  A split  in  the  party  over  how  to  respond  to  the 
demonstrations  leads  to  the  most  serious  political  infighting  in  a decade.  Amid 
reports  that  the  hard-liners,  headed  by  Deng  Xiaoping,  Yang  Shangkun,  and  Li 
Peng  have  gained  the  upper  hand  over  more  moderate  elements  within  the  party, 
including  General  Secretary  Zhao  Ziyang,  Li  Peng  imposes  martial  law  in  areas  of 
the  capital  on  May  20  and  orders  troops  into  the  city  to  quell  the  protests.  The 
People’s  Liberation  Army,  which  for  ^vo  weeks  is  blocked  by  Beijing  citizens  from 
entering  the  city  and  shows  reluctance  to  carry  out  the  martial  law  order,  moves 
against  the  demonstrators  shortly  after  midnight  on  June  4.  In  the  ensuing  melee, 
several  hundred  civilians  and  several  soldiers  are  killed.  Labeling  the 
confrontation  a "counterrevolutionary  rebellion,"  the  government  arrests  over 
1,500  pro-democracy  demonstrators.  The  government  launches  an  intense  media 
campaign  to  propagate  the  Party  line  that  the  troops  acted  valiantly  to  preserve 
order  in  Beijing  and  to  protect  the  people’s  democratic  dictatorship,  and  that  a 
minimum  of  civilians  were  killed  in  the  confrontation. 

Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  arrives  in  China  on  May  15,  signaling  the 
normalization  of  Sino-Soviet  relations  after  three  decades  of  mutual  suspicion. 
Despite  the  historic  nature  of  the  meeting  be^veen  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Gorbachev, 
the  Soviet  President’s  visit  is  overshadowed  by  the  student  demonstrations  and 
little  progress  on  substantive  issues  is  reported. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  late  June,  several  leading  moderates 
within  the  party  hierarchy  are  dismissed  for  "mistakes"  in  their  handling  of  student 
unrest  in  the  capital.  Zhao  Ziyang  is  ousted  from  all  leading  posts,  and  is  replaced 
by  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Party  Committee,  Jiang  Zemin. 

The  government  begins  a massive  campaign  to  "reeducate  and  unite  with  the 
overwhelming  majority,  isolate  and  attack  the  handful  of  hostile  elements,  and 
make  a thorou^  investigation  mto  all  counterrevolutionary  scheming." 
Thousands  are  arrested,  mcluding  several  leaders  of  the  student  movement 
(although  many  of  the  prominent  ones  escaped).  Highly  publicized  executions  of 
guilty  counterrevolutionaries"  and  "hooligans"  take  place,  some  degree  of 
mandatory  labor  is  made  compulsory  for  students  with  no  such  experience, 
political  meetings  are  once  again  stressed  in  the  work  place,  and  those  suspected  of 
participation  in  the  spring  events  are  forced  to  write  self-criticisms  and  detailed 
accounts  of  their  actions.  While  everyone  superficially  complies  with  these 
requirements,  there  appears  to  be  little  enthusiasm  and  a great  deal  of  sullen 
resignation. 

Deng  Xiaoping  continues  to  try  to  bridge  the  gap  in  the  CCP  benveen  its 
conservative  and  reformist  factions.  Since  Jiang  Zemin  lacks  a strong  enough 
power  base  to  bring  about  a smooth  political  succession,  attempts  are  made  to 
raise  his  public  stature  and  he  is  designated  as  the  "core"  of  the  next  generation  of 
leaders. 

On  January  lOlh,  the  Chinese  government  announces  that  martial  law  in  Beijing 
will  be  lifted.  PLA  soldiers  are  replaced  by  policemen  and  Tiananmen  Square  is 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  since  June  4,  1989.  Other  laws  still  remain 
that  ban  unauthorized  demonstrations,  speeches,  and  wall  posters. 
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The  Chinese  government  reveals  in  January-  that  573  detainees  from  the  pro- 
democracy protests  have  been  gradually  released  in  small  numbers  over  the  past 
few  months.  No  specific  names,  dates,  or  numbers  of  detainees  are  given. 


In  July,  China  establishes  diplomatic  relations  \\ith  Indonesia  and  states  its 
intentions  to  formalize  ties  with  Singapore.  In  early  August,  official  relations  are 
established  with  Saudi  Arabia,  which  in  turn  breaks  official  ties  with  Taiwan. 

China  also  establishes  trade  relations  with  South  Korea,  and  engages  in  its  first 
direct  discussions  with  Vietnam  since  the  1970’s. 

In  late  August,  China  reaps  intenutional  praise  for  its  crucial  vote  in  fevor  of 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq  for  invading  Kuwait,  as  well  as  for  its  efforts  to  end 
the  Cambodian  conflict. 

In  late  September,  China  hosts  the  11th  Asian  games.  Asian  teams  from 
throughout  the  continent  (except  Iraq)  compete,  with  China  taking  well  over  half 
the  gold  medals.  Though  a political,  public  relations,  and  athletic  success,  the 
Asian  Games  raised  public  questions  in  China  over  the  event's  cost. 

1991  China  sentences  18  democracy  activists  in  January  and  February.  Most  sentences 
range  from  two  to  eight  years,  with  journalist  Wang  Juntao  and  economist  Chen 
Ziming  sentenced  to  the  longest  terms  so  far,  thirteen  years.  Many  others  arrested 
for  dissident  activities  remain  under  arrest,  but  not  yet  publicly  sentenced. 

In  April,  Zhu  Rongji,  mayor  of  Shanghai,  and  Zou  Jiahua,  Miiiister  of  the  State 
Planning  Commission,  are  appointed  Vice-Premiers  of  the  State  Council.  Ye 
Xuanping,  governor  of  Guangdong  Province,  is  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference.  Both  Zhu  and  Ye  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  favor  of  quicker  reform  in  China. 

In  mid-June,  unusually  heavy  rains  cause  massive  flooding  along  the  Huaihe,  Chu, 
and  Yangtze  rivers.  By  late  July,  18  provinces  in  the  Southern  region  had  been 
affected  with  1,800  people  reported  dead,  32,000  injured,  a loss  of  13.2  billion 
kilos  of  grain  and  a direct  economic  loss  of  40  billion  yuan  (US$7.5  billion) 
reported.  For  the  first  time  in  its  42  year  history  the  government  of  China  requests 
disaster  aid  from  foreign  countries. 

1992  Deng  Xiaoping,  in  his  first  public  appearance  in  a year,  and  President  Yang 
Shangkun  make  well-publiciz^  trips  to  the  economically  booming  southern  towns 
of  Guangdong  province,  signalling  their  endorsement  of  liberal  economic  reform. 
Conservative  Premier  Li  Peng  and  Chen  Yun,  the  most  influential  of  the 
octogenarian  hard-liners,  voice  more  limited  support  for  market  reform.  This 
sparks  nation-wide  frenzy  to  make  money. 

In  August,  China  (despite  close  ties  with  North  Korea)  and  South  Korea  (despite 
close  ties  to  Taiwan)  establish  official  diplomatic  relations. 

A brief  riot  erupts  in  Shenzhen  after  applications  for  buying  company  shares  in  the 
local  stock  market  quickly  run  out.  Thousands  of  protesters  express  their  anger 
over  the  perceived  corruption  in  the  issuing  of  the  applications. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  holds  its  14th  Party 
Congress  in  Oaober,  at  which  several  hard-liners  resign  and  are  replaced  with  re- 
formers. The  Congress  also  endorses  Deng  Xiaoping's  policies  calling  for  China 
to  move  toward  a "socialist  market  economy". 
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Top  government  and  cabinet  positions  are  ratified  at  the  National  People’s 
Congress  (NPC)  in  late  March.  The  new  leadership  line-up  is  a compromise 
between  Deng  Xiaoping  and  his  more  conservative  colleagues.  As  a result  five 
important  government  figures  are  in  a position  to  vie  for  power  once  the  last  of  the 
older  generation  ofleaders  leave  the  scene. 

With  the  title  of  president  added  to  his  former  positions,  Jiang 
Zemin  is  now  the  official  head  of  the  government,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Partv’,  and  the  army.  But  he  lacks  a natural'  con- 
stituency and  his'collection  of  posts  is  seen  as  a sign  of  weakness. 


Li  Peng  retains  the  premiership  and  represents  the  conservatives 
in  the  party  and  government. 

Qiao  Shi,  as  chairman  of  the  National  People’s  Congress,  and  Li 
Ruihuan,  as  chairman  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consulta- 
tive Conference  (CPPCC),  do  not  hold  the  highest  government 
posts  but  each  have  wide  networks  of  support. 

The  fifth  contender  is  rising  star  Zhu  Rongji.  Zhu,  now  the  rank- 
ing vice-premier,  has  been  given  the  major  responsibilitiw  for. 
overseeing  China’s  continuing  economic  reforms.  Later  in  the 
year,  Zhu  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Bank  of  China  and 
charged  with  the  responsibilit\‘  of  reigning  in  the  country's  furious 
economic  growth.  2ftiu’s  austerity  program  of  fiscal  discipline  and 
anti-inflationary  measures  is  deemed  only  partially  successful  in 
cooling  down  the  economy. 

Beginning  in  April,  Premier  Li  Peng  disappears  fi'om  the  public  scene.  It  is 
rumored  that  he  is  suffering  from  a severe  cold  or  a mild  heart  attack.  There  is 
also  speculation  that  his  absence  is  the  result  of  political  causes.  But  by  early 
June,  Li  is  again  seen  in  public,  welcoming  foreign  dignitaries  and  holding  a 
position  of  considerable  power  in  the  political  system. 

In  May,  the  World  Bank  releases  a report  stating  that  China’s  economy  is  ^e  third 
— largest  In  the  world.  Continued  growth  of  the  economy  in  1993  creates  inflation 
arLxieties  and  overheated  capital  investment  particularly  in  the  real  estate  sector. 
This  prompts  the  government,  spearheaded  by  economic  chief  Zhu  Rongji,  to 
launch  a targeted  austerity  program  that,  not  long  after  commencing,  seems  to  lose 
steam. 

In  1993  the  Chinese  go  all-out  in  their  quest  to  host  the  2000  Summer  G^es  of 
the  OKmpics.  Intense  lobbving  of  International  Ohmpic  Con^ittee  officios  and 
propaganda  campaigns  in  China  are  all  part  of  the  leaderships  effort  to  bring  the 
Games  to  China.  Just  days  before  the  decision  on  where  the  Olympics  will  be 
held,  China  releases  prominent  Democracy-Wall  activist  Wei  Jing  Sheng  - some 
six  months  before  completion  of  his  15-year  sentence.  The  move  is  viewed  as  an 
attempt  to  blunt  Western  criticism  of  China’s  human  rights  practices  and  to  help 
China’s  chances  of  being  awarded  the  Games. 

How'ever,  the  I.O.C.  chooses  Sydney  as  the  host  city  for  the  games.  Suffering 
deep  embarrassment,  the  Chinese  quietly  let  the  affair  drop,  but  not  before  ex- 
pressing displeasure  with  those  countries,  particularly  the  United  Slates,  that  came, 
out  against  China’s  bid. 
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In  early  1994  Chinese  security  authorities  begin  picking  up  and  detaining  Wei 
Jingsheng  and  other  dissidents  for  speaking  out  against  the  government,  claiming 
he  had  broken  the  conditions  of  his  parole. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  People's  Congress  in  March  produces  no  bold 
initiatives  or  concrete  proposals  for  dealing  with  problems  created  by  China's 
enormous  economic  growth.  Targets  are  set  to  slow  down  growth,  but 
implementation  methods  are  noticeably  missing. 

With  the  health  of  paramount  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  rumored  to  be  in  decline,  the 
prospect  of  a protracted  succession  struggle  looms  in  the  background. 

In  September,  the  Fourth  Plenum  of  the  14th  CCP  Central  Committee  addressed 
the  role  of  "democratic  centralism"  which  it  described  as  the  "fundamental 
organizational  system  of  our  party."  Further,  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
socialist  market  economy  depended  upon  Party  leadership.  There  was,  however,  a 
recognition  that  the  development  of  a socialist  market  economic  system  could 
adversely  affect  Party  discipline.  Concern  was  given  to  "decentralism  and 
anarchism"  or  to  "apaAy"  within  the  Party  ranks,  especially  at  the  local  level. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Eighth  NPC  in  March,  major  reform  legislation  related 
to  education  and  the  banking/financial  sectors  is  adopted.  Draft  laws  relating  to 
the  reform  of  judicial  bodies  and  the  police  forces  are  also  enacted.  A majority  of 
delegates  approve  the  appointment  of  two  new  Vice-Premiers:  Wu  Bangguo  and 
Jiang  Chunjun.  The  session  emphasizes  outstanding  problems  related  to  inflation, 
corruption,  the  poor  state  of  public  order,  and  the  lagging  economic  performances 
of  agriculture  and  state-owned  enterprises  (SOEs).  Widespread  concern  is  voiced 
about  ensuring  a stable  standard  of  living  in  the  countryside  against  the 
background  of  a declining  arable  land  base,  increasing  population,  and  the 
incidence  of  frequent  natural  disasters.  A key  task  during  1995  was  to  integrate 
further  reform  of  SOEs  with  improvements  in  the  social  security  system  to  cope 
with  growing  numbers  of  under-employed  and  laid  off  workers.  By  year  end. 
Party  leaders  announce  their  intention  of  rescue  only  1,000  of  the  most  important 
state  industries  - such  as  aviation,  stecl,^d  petrochemicals  — and  let  more  than 
13,000  large  and  medium-sized  SOEs  close,  merge,  or  "go  to  sea,"  the  euphemism 
for  privatization. 

A tight-credit  policy,  food  subsidies,  and  price  controls  arc  the  keys  used  to  bring 
inflation  down  in  1995.  Inflation  slows  to  14.8  percent,  down  from  more  than  20 
percent  a year  earlier. 

Former  Politburo  member  Chen  Yun  dies  in  April;  Chen  was  the  chief  architect  of 
China's  centrally  planned  economy. 

Amidst  the  continuing  speculation  about  the  ill-health  and  imminent  demise  of 
Deng  Xiaoping,  Premier  Li  Peng  indicates  the  succession  problem  has  been 
resolved  with  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  "third  generation  leading  collective" 
under  Jiang  Zemin.  Such  assurances  no^\ithstanding,  problems  of  weak  and  la.x 
discipline  within  the  Party,  particularly  in  the  countryside,  remains  a major 
preoccupation. 

An  anti-corruption  campaign,  begun  in  1993,  reaches  into  the  upper  ranks  of 
Beijing  municipal  government.  On  April  4,  Wang  Baosan^  the  deputy  mayor  of 
Beijing,  is  reported  to  have  commined  suicide:  Wang  was  under  investigation  for 
"economic  crimes,"  according  to  Xinhua.  Wang  was  later  accused  of  embezzling 
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$37  million,  but  investigators  found  more  evidence  of  graft  after  looking  into  a 
series  of  construction  of  construction  projects  under  Wang's  control  tlut 
apparently  involved  hugh  payoffs  to  staff  at  the  Beijing  Muiticipal  Communist 
Party  Committee,  headed  by  Politburo  member  and  former  Beijing  mayor,  Chen 
Xitong.  After  implication  in  the  scandal,  Chen  resigns  as  Beijing  Communist 
Party  chief  and  is  stripped  of  his  party  membership  on  charges  of  abuse  of  office 
and  corruption.  Chen's  arrest  arouses  speculation  that  Jiang  Zemin  will  open  a 
far-reaching  crackdown  on  corruption,  both  to  clear  out  rivals/political  enemies 
and  to  earn  respect  from  ordinary  Chinese  who  express  disgust  with  Rowing 
corruption  among  officials.  While  no  more  upper-rank  officials  in  Beijing  are 
charged,  the  anti-corruption  campaign  continues  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

An  underground  nuclear  test  is  conducted  on  May  15  in  western  Xinjiang 
province;  the  test  breaks  a worldwide  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  and  comes 
only  days  after  the  vote  in  New  York  by  delegates  from  175  nations,  including 
China,  supporting  indefinite  extension  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
G^T).  China  defends  its  action  by  stating  it  has  conducted  very  few  tests 
compared  to  the  other  nuclear  powers.  It  will  cease  all  nuclear  testing  once  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  agreed  upon.  A second  nuclear  test  is  conducted 
in  August.  Japan  also  reports  that  China  launched  a solid-fueled  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  - the  first  test  ofra  long-range,  solid-fueled  missile  by  the  Chinese. 

In  June,  it  is  reported  that  U.S.  intelligence  sources  believe  China  delivered  missile 
components  to  Pakistan  in  violation  of  the  Missile  Technolo^  Control  Regime 
(MTCR).  China  denies  the  reports,  contending  it  is  strictly  honoring  its 
commitments  to  the  accord.  Despite  the  pleas  of  some  Western  governments, 
China  also  announces  it  will  continue  with  plans  to  sell  a nuclear  reactor  and 
related  technolog)' to' Iran.  

Officials  arrest  literary  critic  Liu  Xiaobo  in  May  for  preparing,  along  with  44 
other  leading  intellectuals,  a petition  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  1989 
Tiananmen  Square  protests;  the  petition,  which  is  presented  to  the  National 
People's  Congress,  also  calls  for  broad  and  substantive  political  change.  Twenty- 
two  dissidents  are  later  arrested  in  Beijing.  After  20  months  in  custody,  Wei 
Jingsheng,  China's  leading  political  dissident,  is  charged  with  sedition  in 
November  and  sentenced  to  14  years  in  prison  at  his  trial  the  following  month. 

In  early  1995,  Jiang  Zemin  delivers  a speech  outlining  an  eight  point  proposal  for 
the  reunification  of  Taiw’an  and  the  mainland.  Jiang  reiterates  that  the  basis  of 
peaceful  reunification  should  be  the  idea  of  "one  country,  two  systems."  Taiwan 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  its  social  and  economic  identity,  enjoy  a "high  degree" 
of  autonomy  in  legislative  and  judicial  matters,  and  keep  its  armed  forces  and 
administer  its  party,  government  and  military  systems.  Jiang  condemns  the 
"growing  separatist  tendency  and  the  increasingly  rampant  activities  of  the  forces 
working  for  the  independence  of  Taiwan."  Taiwan's  Premier,  Lien  Chan, 
acknowledges  that  relations  between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan  had  entered  "an  era 
of  negotiation"  with  trade  and  economic  issues  as  the  main  concerns.  However,  by 
summer  cross-Strait  talks  come  to  a halt. 

In  June,  Taiwan's  President,  Lee  Teng-hui,  is  granted  a visa  by  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  make  a private  visit  to  the  United  States.  On  Taiwan,  this  is 
widely  hailed  as  a major  diplomatic  breakthrough,  though  the  visit  is  designated  by 
the  United  States  as  unofficial  and  private.  Beijing's  reaction,  which  was 
anticipated,  is  stronger  than  expected.  In  late  July  and  August  the  PLA  stages  a 
series  of  guided  missile  tests  in  the  East  China  Sea,  off  Taiwan's  coast.  In 
November,  large-scale  military  exercises  are  conducted  in  Fujian  pro\-ince,  with 


the  United  States  as  unofficial  and  pri\-ate.  Beijing's  reaction,  which  was 
anticipated,  is  stronger  than  expected.  In  late  July  and  August  the  PLA  stages  a 
series  of  guided  missile  tests  in  the  East  China  Sea,  off  Taiwan’s  coast.  In 
November,  large-scale  military  exercises  are  conducted  in  Fujian  province,  with 
Beijing  redesignating  the  exercise  area  from  a military  zone  to  a war  zone.  These 
actions,  combined  with  an  organized  attack  against  Lee  Teng-hui  by  mainland 
media  circles,  are  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  influence  the  outcome  of  parliamentary 
elections  away  from  pro-independence  candidates  and  provide  a clear  warning  that 
Beijing  will  not  tolerate  any  effort  by  Taiwan  at  de  jure  secession.  Later  visits  by 
Li  Teng-hui  to  the  Middle  East  and  Lien  Chan  to  central  Europe  are  chararterized 
by  Beijing  as  an  attempt  to  buUd  support  for  "two  Chinas"  or  "one  China,  one 
Taiwan."  Jiang  Zemin  is  believed  to  be  under  increasing  pressure  from  military 
and  nationalist  elements  to  adopt  a tougher  approach  in  foreign  policy  matters, 
particularly  as  related  to  Taiwan. 

September  elections  in  Hong  Kong  lead  to  the  effective  control  of  the  Legislative 
Council  (LegCo)  by  pro-democracy  groups.  Voters  resoundingly  reject  pro-China 
parties,  fevering  prchdemocracy  candidates  in  17  of  the  20  seats  open  to  direct 
election.  Beijing  terms  the  election  "unfair  and  unreasonable"  and  reiterates  its 
pledge  to  abolish  the  legislature.  Beijing  also  insists  that  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  not  be  established  until  after  1997  and  limit  the  number  of  overseas 
judges.  At  year  end,  China  names  the  Preparatory  Committee,  made  up  of  150 
men  and  women,  more  than  half  from  Hong  Kong,  who  will  ^ responsible  for 
steering  Hong  Kong  through  its  transfer  from  British  colony  to  Chinese  rule  in 
1997.  Beijing,  as  expect^  cold-shoulders  Hong  Kong's  most  popular  political 
party,  the  Democrats,  and  draws  heavily  from  the  colony's  business  elite. 

Despite  concerns  about  the  maintenance  of  the  rule  of  law  during  the  trartsition 
and  afterwards,  surveys  and  press  accounts  throughout  the  year  suggest  that  many 
business  executives  appear  convinced  that  Beijing  ultimately  understands  the 
colony's  needs  and  intends  to  give  Hong  Kong  the  autonomy  it  requires  for 
success. 

Early  in  the  year,  a new  set  of  foreign  exchange  control  regulations  is  announced 
and  gradually  implemented  that  by  year’s  end  will  permit  convertibility  of  the 
yuan  for  trade  transactions  throughout  China.  The  move  is  China’s  first  major 
currency  change  since  it  allowed  domestic  companies  to  buy  foreign  currency  at 
banks  in  January  1994,  and  a major  step  toward  making  the  yuan  fully  convertible 
on  “current  account’’  for  the  first  time  since  1949.  The  change  gives  foreign- 
invested  companies  the  same  access  to  exchange  markets  that  local  comparues 
enjoy,  and  removes  obstacles- to  repatriation  of  profits.  While  symbolically 
important,  the  move  will  not  spe^  China’s  entry  into  the  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO)  or  affect  outstanding  issues  like  market  access  and  legal 
transparency,  contend  Western  economic  analysts.  Accession  to  the  WTO 
becomes  an  ever  pressing  goal  of  the  Chinese  leadership.  While  Japan  fevors 
China’s  rapid  entry  into  the  WTO,  the  U.S.  and  other  OECD  countries  caution  the 
sheer  size  of  China’s  economy  requires  its  accession  on  a commcrciallv  sound 
basis. 

Gross  Domestic  Product(GDP)  grows  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.7  percent.  Inflation  is 
down  from  1995,  with  the  retail  price  index  ending  the  year  at  6. 1 percent. 

Though  the  1996  GDP  growth  rate  is  considered  sustainable  over  the  long  term. 

At  least  70  percent  of  GDP  is  now  produced  by  the  nonstate  sector,  consisting  of 
pri\-ate  and  semi-private  enterprises,  including  foreign  joint  ventures.  However, 
China’s  state-owned  enterprises  (SOEs)  continue  tb  drag  on  the  Chinese  economy. 
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SOEs  now  account  for  less  than  35  percent  of  total  output.  Overall  losses  increase  by  38 
percent  in  the  state  sector.  There  are  scattered  protests  around  the  country  by  workers  and 
retirees  from  SOEs  who  have  not  been  paid  w'agcs  or  pensions  for  months.  Government 
estimates  that  10  million  state  employees  are  not  being  paid  at  all  or  are  furloughed  with 
tiny  stipends  are  considered  conservative  by  some  analysts.  In  the  broader  context  of 
rising  urban  unemploN-ment,  China  Daily  reports  urban  unemplo>Tnent  could  hit  54  million 
by  2000.  The  World  Bank  estimates  that  17  percent  of  China’s  GDP  consists  of 
‘"unsaleable”  SOE-made  goods.  The  People’s  Bank  of  China  continues  to  incre^e  lending 
to  SOEs.  The  government  will  not  allow  large-scale  SOE  reforms  until  their  social  welfare 
functions  - from  pensions  to  housing  - arc  shifted  to  the  local  level.  Until  then^  a steady 
flow  of  working  capital  loans  is  required  for  SOEs  to  provide  these  servic^  to  their 
employees.  TTic  central  government  is  hard  pressed  to  fund  the  crucial  social  welfare 
reforms  that  will  facilitate  SOE  restructuring.  Other  problems  include  increased  rural- 
urban  migration,  along  with  generally  slower  economic  growth  rates  in  the  interior  and 
rural  areas.  Significant  progress  on  SOE  and  banking  reform  is  not  expected  until  after 
the  15*  Party  Congress  in  late  1997. 

In  his  speech  to  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Eighth  NPC,  Premier  Li  Peng 
stresses  expansion  of  agriculture,  streamlining  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  promotion  of 
socialist  ethics.  At  the  annual  plenum  of  CCP  senior  leaders  in  October,  there  were  few 
surprises  and  no  major  personnel  changes.  The  platform  did  endorse  President  Jiang 
Zemin’s  so-called  Spiritual  Civilization  Campaign,  the  most  significant  overhaul  of  party' 
ideology  since  1989,  following  the  events  in  Tiananmen.  The  lengthy,  meandering 
message,  called  by  Xinhua  News  Agency,  "one  of  the  most  important  documents  ever 
compiled”  by  the  p^rty,  spells  out  how  Ae  country’s  leaders  should  combat  rampant 
individualism,  lack  of  patriotism,  and  moral  decline  - all  problems  attnbuted  to  rapid 
economic  progress.  The  campaign  is  seen  as  Jianjg’s  attempt  to  control  the  party’s 
message,  to  reassert  its  relevance,  and  to  diminish  the  influx  of  Western  ideas  and  values. 
At  the  practical  level  it  means  stricter  media  censorship,  patriotic  exhortations,  and  an 
emphasis  on  traditional  Chinese  virtues,  such  as  Confucianism,  and  respect  for  authority'. 

U.S.-based  Human  Rights  Watch  reports  in  January  that  thousands  of  children  have  died 
in  state-run  orphanages  as  a result  of  deliberate  starvation  and  physical,  abuse,  the 
government  denies  the  allegations.  A BBC  documentary  on  the  subject  and  resulting  world 
press  coverage  have  a negative  impact  abroad  on  China’s  image  and  human  rights 
situation.  In  response,  UNICEF  announces  that  it  will  train  workers  and  help  establish 
management  praaices  for  Chinese  orphanages. 

In  February,  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  reports  that  China  plans  to  increase 
defense  spending  by  19  percent.  Western  analysts  believe  that  actual  defense  expenditures 
will  be  2 to  5 times  higher  than  the  official  figure  of  USS9  billion. 

In  March,  China  announces  that  it  will  hold  missile  tests  at  sea;  in  an  area  just  off  the 
coast  of  Taiwan.  Naval  and  air  force  exercises  are  undertaken  with  live  ammunition  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  The  exercises  are  an  attempt  to  intimidate  T^wanese  voters  in  the  run-up 
to  Taiwan  first-ever  presidential  elections.  Pictures  of  Chinese  gunships  firing  orange 
streams  of  artillery  into  the  Taiwan  Strait  juxtaposed  with  scenes  of  Taiwanese  voters 
lining  up  to  participate  in  the  elections  were  shown  on  television  around  the  world,  further 
damage  the  PRC’s  image  abroad.  In  response  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  announces 
that  the  United  States  is  ordering  two  aircraft  carriers  to  the  waters  off  Taiwan.  After  the 
election.  President  Jiang  Zemin  offers  to  mect.with  Taiwanese  President  Li  Teng-hui  in  a 
conciliatory  gesture,  but  a lack  concrete  concessions  on  key  issues  from  both  sides  prev'ent 
any  progress  toward  the  two  sides  rneeting. 
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TEXT  OF  U S -CHINA  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 


August  17,  1982 

The  following  is  the  complete  English  text  of  the  U.S.-China  Joint  Communique  issued  by 
the  two  governments  on  August  17,  1982. 

(1)  In  the  Joint  Communique  on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations  on  January  1, 
1979,  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  United  States  of  America  recognized  the  Government  of  the  Peop- 
le’s Republic  as  the  sole  legal  Government  of  China,  and  it  acknowledged  the  Chinese  positiori  tl^ 
there  is  but  one  China  and  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  Within  that  context,  the  two  sides  agr^  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  continue  to  maintain  cultural,  commercial,  and  other 
unofficial  relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan.  On  this  basis,  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  were  normalized. 

(2)  The  question  of  United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  was  not  settled  in  the  wurse  of 
negotiations  beuveen  the  Uvo  countries  on  establishing  diplomatic  relations.  The  two  sides  held 
differing  positions,  and  the  Chinese  side  stated  that  it  would  raise  the  issue  agam  following  nor- 
malization. Recognizing  that  this  issue  would  seriously  hamper  the  development  of  Umted  States- 
China  relations,  they  have  held  fiirther  discussions  on  it,  during  and  since  the  meetings  between 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  and  beuveen  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig,  Jr.  and  Vice-Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua  in  October  1981. 

(3)  Respect  for  each  other's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and  non-interference  in 
each  other’s  internal  affairs  constitute  the  ^damental  principle^guiding  United  States-China 
relations.  These  principles  were  confirmed  in  the  Shanghai  Communique  of  February  28,  1972 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  Joint  Communique  on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations  which  came 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1979.  Both  sides  emphatically  state  that  these  principles  contmue  to 
govern  all  aspects  of  ^eir  relations. 

(4)  The  Chinese  Government  reiterates  that  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  China's  internal 
affair.  The  Message  to  Compatriots  in  Taiwan  issued  by  China  on  January  1,  1979,  promulgate 
a fundamental  policy  of  striving  for  peaceful  reunification  of  the  motherland.  The  Nme-Pomt 
Proposal  put  forward  by  China  on  September  30,  1981  represented  a fureer  major  effort  under 
this  fundamental  policy  to  strive  for  a peaceful  solution  to  the  Taiwan  question. 


(5)  The  United  States  Government  attaches  great  importance  to  its  relations  with  China, 
and  reiterates  that  it  has  no  intention  of  infringing  on  Chinese  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity, 
or  interfering  in  China's  internal  affairs,  or  pursuing  a policy  of  "t\vo  Chinas"  or  "one  China  one 
Taiwan  " The  United  States  Goveriiment  understands  and  appreciates  the  Chinese  policy  of  str- 
iving for  a peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question  as.  indicated  in  China’s  Message  to  Com- 
patriots in  Taiwan  issued  on  January  1,  1979  and  the  Nine-Proposal  put  forward  by  China  on 
September  30,  1981.  The  new  situation  which  has  emerged  with  regard  to  the  Taiwan  question 
also  provides ’favorable  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  United  States-China  differences  over 
United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

(6)  Having  in  mind  the  foregoing  statements  of  both  sides,  the  United  States  Government 
states  that  it  does  not  seek  to  carry  out  a long-term  policy  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  that  ixs  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  will  not  exceed,  either  in  qualitative  or  in  quantitative  terms,  the  level  of  those 
supplied  in  recent  years  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  beUveen  the  United  States 
and  China,^  and  that  it  intends  gradually  to  reduce  its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan,  leading,  over  a 
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period  of  time,  to  a final  resolution.  In  so  stating,  Ae  United  States  acknowledges  China's  consis- 
tent position  regarding  the  thorough  settlement  of  this  issue. 

(7)  In  order  to  bring  about,  over  a period  of  time,  a final  senlement  of  the  question  of 
United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  which  is  an  issue  rooted  in  histor>-,  the  ^vo  Governments  will 
make  ever\-  effort  to  adopt  measures  and  create  conditions  conducive  to  the  thorough  senlement  of 
this  issue. 

(8)  The  development  of  United  States-China  relations  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Uvo 
peoples  but  also  conducive  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  The  two  sides  are  determined,  on 
the  principle  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  to  strengthen  their  ties  in  the  economic,  cul^ral, 
educational,  scientific,  technological  and  other  fields  and  make  strong  joint  efforts  for  the  continued 
development  of  relations  between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  China. 

(9)  In  order  to  bring  about  the  healthy  development  of  United  States-China  relations, 
maintain  world  peace  and  oppose  aggression  and  expansion,  the  two  Government  reaffirm  the 
principles  agreed  on  by  the  Uvo  sides  in  the  Shanghai  Communique  and  the  Joint  Communique  on 
the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations.  The  two  sides  will  maintain  contact  and  hold 
appropriate  consultations  on  bilateral  and  international  issues  of  common  interest. 
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President  Clinton's  ^^^ouncement  . 

May  26.  1994 

Goo,d  afternoon.  Today  I would  like  to  announce  a series  of  important  decisions  regarding  the 
United  States^  policy  toward  China. 

Our  relationship  with  China  is  important  to  all  Americans.  We  have  significant  interests  in  what 
happens  there  and  what  happens  between  us.  China  has  an  atomic  arsenal  and  a vote  and  a veto  in 
the  UN  Security  Council.  It  is  a major  factor  in  Asian  and  global  security.  We  share  important  inter- 
ests, such  as  in  a nuclear-free  Korean  Peninsula  and  in  sustaining  the  global  environment  China  is 
also  the  world  s fastest-growing  economy.  Ov’er  58  billion  of  United  States  exports  to  China  last 
year  supported  over  150,000  American  jobs. 

I have  received  Seaetary  Christopher's  letter  recommending,  as  required  by  last  year's  execu- 
tive order,  reporting  to  me  on  the  conditions  in  that  executive  order.  He  has  reached  a conclusion 
with  which  I agree,  that  the  Chinese  did  not  achieve  overall  significant  progress  in  all  the  areas 
outlined  in  the°executive  order  relating  to  human  rights,  even  though  clearly  there  was  progress 
made  in  important  areas,  including  the  resolution  or  all  emigration  cases,  the  establishment  of  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  regard  to  how  prison  labor  issues  woidd  be  resolved,  the 
adherence  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  other  issues.  Nevertheless,  serious 
human  rights  abuses  continue  in  Clrina,  including  the  arrest  and  detention  of  those  who  peacefully 
\-oice  their  opinions  and  the  repression  of  Tibet's  religious  and  cultural  traditions. 

n-.e  question  for  us  now  is,  given  tire  fact  that  there  ha.s  been  some  progress  but  that  not  all  the 
requirements  of  the  executive  order  were  met,  how  can  we  best  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  the  other  profoim.d  interests  the  United  States  has  in  our  relationship  with  China. 

I have  decided  that  the  United  States  should  renew  Most-Favored-Nation  trading  status  toward 
China.  This  decision,  I believe,  offers  us  the  best  opportunity  to  lay  the  basis  for  long-term  sustain- 
able progress  in  human  rights  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  other  interests  with  China.  Extending 
MFN  will  avoid  isolating  China  and  instead  will  permit  us  to  engage  the  Chinese  wi^  not  only 
economic  contacts  but  with  culh.iral,  educational,  and  other  contacts,  and  with  a continuing  aggres- 
sive effort  in  human  rights— an  approach  that  I believe  will  make  it  more  likely  that  China  will  play 
a responsible  role,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I am  moviiv’,  therefore,  to  delink  human  rights  from  the  annual  extension  of  Most-Fa vored- 
Natio'n  trading  status  for  China.  Tl'.it  liirkage  has  been  constructive  during  the  past  year.  But  I 
believe,  based^^on  our  aggressive  contacts  with  the  Chinese  in  the  past  several  months,  that  we 
have  readied  the  end  of  the  usefulness  of  that  policy’,. and  it  is  time  to  take  a new  path  toward  the 
adiiovement  of  our  constant  objectives.  We  need  to  place  our  relationship  into  a larger  and  more 
productive  framework. 

Li  vieiv  of  the  continuing  human  rights  abuses,  I am  extending  the  sanctions  impos^  by  the 
United  States  as  a result  of  the  events  in  Tiananmen  Square,  and  I am  also  banning  the  import  of 
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munitions,  principally  guns  and  ammunition,  from  China.  I am  also  pursuing  a new  and  vigorous 
American  program  to  support  those  in  Claina  working  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
democrac}'. 

This  program  will  include  increased  broadcasts  for  Radio  Free  Asia  and  the  Voice  of  America, 
inaeased  support  for  nongovernmental  organizations  working  on  human  rights  in  China,  and  the 
de\'elopment,  with  American  business  leaders,  of  a voluntary  set  of  principles  for  business  acti%ity 
in  China.  I don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  about  this.  China  continues  to  commit  very  serious 
human  rights  abuses.  Even  as  we  engage  the  Chinese  on  military,  political,  and  economic  issues,  we 
intend  to  stay  engaged  with  those  in  China  who  suffer  from  human  rights  abuses.  The  United  States 
must  remain  a champion  of  their  liberties. 

I believe  the  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  we  continue  to  support  human  rights  in  China 
but  how  we  can  best  support  human  rights  in  China  and  advance  our  other  very  significant  issues 
and  interests.  I believe  we  can  do  it  by  engaging  the  Chinese.  I believe  the  course  I have  chosen 
gives  us  the  best  chance  of  success  on  all  fronts.  We  will  have  more  contacts.  We  will  have  more 
trade.  We  will  have  more  international  cooperation.  We  will  have  more  intense  and  constant  dia- 
logue on  human  rights  issues.  We  will  have  that  in  an  atmosphere  which  gives  us  the  chance  to  see 
China  evolve  as  a responsible  power,  ever-growing  not  only  economically,  but  growing  in  political 
maturit}'  so  that  human  rights  can  be  observed. 

To  those  who  argue  that  in  view  of  China's  human  rights  abuses  we  should  revoke  MFN  status, 
let  me  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I have  asked  myself  over  and  over  these  last  few  weeks  as  I 
have  studied  this  issue  and  consulted  people  of  both  parties  who  have  had  experience  with  China 
over  many  decades.  Will  we  do  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  if  China  is  isolated,  or 
if  our  nations  are  engaged  in  a growing  web  of  political  and  economic  cooperation  and  contacts?  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  best  path  for  advancing  freedom  in  China  is  for  the  United  States  to  intensify 
and  broaden  its  engagement  with  that  nation. 

I think  we  have  to  see  our  relations  with  China  within  the  broader  context  of  our  policies  in  the 
Asirm  Pacific  region.  A region  that,  after  all,  includes  our  own  nation.  This  week,  w'e've  seen  encoiu- 
aging  developments,  progress  on  resolving  trade  frictions  with  the  Japanese,  and  possible  progress 
to^s'ards  stopping  North  Korea's  nuclear  program. 

I am  determined  to  see  that  we  maintain  an  active  role  in  this  region,  in  both  its  dmaniic  eco- 
nomic gro\vth,  and  m its  securit^^  In  three  decades  and  three  wars  during  this  century',  Americans 
have  fought  and  died  in  the  Asian  Pacific  to  advance  our  ideals  and  our  securit}'.  Our  destiny  de- 
mands that  we  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  tire  region.  The  actions  I have  taken  today  to  ad- 
vance our  security,  to  advance  our  prosperit}',  to  adr'ance  our  ideals,.!  believe  are  the  important  and 
appropriate  ones.  I belier'e,  in  other  rvords,  this  is  in  the  strategic,  economic,  and  political  interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Clrina,  and  I am  confident  that  or'er  the  long  riur  tlris  decision  will 
prove  to  be  the  correct  one.  T 
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COMPARATrVT  CHRONOLOGY  OF  PREMODERN  CHINA  AND  THE  WEST 


CHINA 


WESTERN  AND  OTHER 
CIVTLIZATIQNS 


PRI\flTIVE  SOCIETY 
(C.  600,000-4,000  B.C.) 
Lantian  Man  (C.  600,000  B.C.) 


Neanderthal  Man 
(C.  200,000  B.C.) 

Domesticated  Anir^s  (C.9000- 
7500  B.C.) 

Pottery  and  farming  in 
Mesopotamia  (7000-6000  B.C.) 
Writing,  wheeled  vehicles,  pottery 

Agriculture  (C.  2700  B.C.)  wheel,  sailboat,  animal-drawn 

Pottery  plough  in  Sumeria  (C.3300 

B C ) 

XIA  DYNASTY  rC  2205-1766  R C I 

Domestication  of  animals  Great  Pyramids 

Silk 

SHANG  DYNASTY  Stonehenge  (C. 2000-1400  B.C.) 

(C.  1766-1122  B.C.) 

Trade,  cowrie  shells  as  medium  of  exchange 
White  incised  pottery 
Carved  ivory  and  jade 

Bronze  vessels  and  weapons  Hammurabi  (C.  1 750  B.C.) 

Written  language  Arv’an  invasions,  the  Vedas 

Ancestor  worship  (C.  1500-1000  B.C.) 

Syrian  alphabet  (C.  1500  B.C.) 

ZHOU  DYNASTY  (C.  1 122-249  B.C.)  Beginning  of  the  Iron  Age 

(C.1200  B.C.) 

Spring  and  Autumn  Period 
(770-481  B.C.) 


King  Solomon  (C.  950  B.C.) 


Iron  Age  (C.  500  B.C.) 

Metallic  coins 
Warring  States  Period 
(463-221  B.C.) 

Rise  of  merchant  class,  growth  of 
cities 


Homer  (8th  Cent.  B.C.[?]) 
Rome  founded  (753  B.C.[?]) 
Buddha  (C.  560-480  B.C.) 
Pjthagoras  (C.  525  B.C.) 


Philosophy: 

Confucius  (C.  551-479  B.C.) 

LaoTzu  (5th  Cent.  B.C.(?]) 

Mencius  (C. 386-3 12  B.C.) 

Chuang  Tzu 
(4th  Cent.  B.C.[?]) 

OTN  DYNASTY  (221-207  B.C.) 

Emperor  Qin  Shi  Huangdi 
Standardization  of  weights 
and  measures 
Large  irrigation  projects 
Great  Wall  begun 

HAN  DYNASTY  (207  B.C.-A.D.  220) 

Conquest  of  Korea 

Alchemy 

Invention  of  the  Compass 
Paper 

Introduction  of  Buddhism 
Civil  service  examinations 
Five  Classics 

THREE  KINGDOMS  PERIOD(A.D.  220-265) 
Decline  of  Confucianism  — 

Rise  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism 


JTN  DYNASTY  (265-420) 
Barbarian  invasions  from  the  North 

SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN 
DYNASTIES  (386-581) 

Unstable  period,  — 
numerous  kingdoms 


SUI  DYNASTY  (590-618) 

Construction  of  the  Grand  Canal 
Block  printing 

TANG  DYNASTY  (618-907) 

Conquest  of  central  Asia  and  Korea 

Cultural  flowering;  dance,  music, 3 -colored  pottery; 

poets  Li  Bo  and  Du  Fu 
GunpKJW'der 


Philosophy: 

Aristotle  (C.  384-322  B.C.) 
Alexander  the  Great 
(336-323  B.C.) 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps 
(218  B.C.) 


Roman  aqueducts  (C.  145  B.C.) 
Julius  Caeser  (C.  104-44  B.C.) 
Glass  blowing  (C.  55  B.C.) 

Jesus  Christ  (24  B.C.-A.D.  30) 
Second  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70) 
Destruction  of  Pompeii 
(A.D.79) 


Partition  of  Roman  Empire  (285) 
Visigoths  sack  Rome  (400) 


Barbarians  overrun  West  (C.440) 
Justinians  code  of  law  (334) 
Silkworms  brought  to  West  (532) 
Mohammed  (570-632) 


Byzantine,  Persian,  and  Arab 
civilizations  peak  (C.600) 


Arab  invasions  of  Egvpt,  Spain,  and 
Indus  Valley  (636-71 1) 

Spread  of  Buddhism  to  Nepal  and 
Tibet  (700-800) 

Charlemagne  (768-814) 


FTVF  DYNASTIES  (907-960) 

Warlordism 

Footbinding 

Printing  of  Confucian  classics 
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SONG  DYNASTY  (960-1279) 
Painting,  pottery  advance 
Paper  Currency 
Movable  type 
Neo-Confucianism 

YUAN  fMONGOU  DYNASTY 
(1271-1368) 

Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan 
Marco  Polo 

Extensive  road  construction 
Flowering  of  classical  opera  and 
drama 

Blue-and-white  porcelain 

MING  DYNASTY  (1386-1644) 
Commercial  expansion 
Jesuit  Missionaries 
Finest  porcelain 


OING  IMANCHU)  DYNASTY 
(1644-1911) 


Opium  War  (1840) 

Taiping  Rebellion  (1850-1864) 
Introduction  of  industry  and 
railroads 

Impact  of  Western  culture, 
Christianity 


Leif  Erikson  (1000) 

Normans  conquer  England  (1066) 
Crusades (1095-1270) 

Paper  manufactured  in  Europe 
(C.1150) 

Magna  Carta  (1215) 

Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-1274) 
Papacy  moves  to  Avingnon  (1308) 
Gunpowder  introduced  to  Europe 
(1313) 

Dante  (1265-1321) 

Hundred  Years  War  (1337) 
Outbreak  of  the  Black  Death  (1347) 


Printing  in  Europe  (1400) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519) 
Columbus  discovers  America 
(1492) 

Vasco  DaGama  finds  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-route  to  India  (1498) 

British  defeat  Spanish  Armada 
(1588)- 


Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727) 
American  Revolution  (1776-1781) 
Napoleonic  Wars  (1804-1814) 

Marx  and  Engels,  Communist 
Manifesto  (1848) 

Invention  of  the  Telephone  (1878) 
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■i  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  TITAN 

China— the 
End  of  an  Era 

ORVILLE  SCHELL 

If  he  docs  not  die  in  the  next  few  weeks,  Deng  Xiaoping 
will  turn  91  this  August.  While  he  is  reported  to  be  so 
infirm  that  he  can  hardly  move  on  his  own,  the  country 
over  which  he  has  presided  since  returning  to  power  in 
the  late  1970s  is  very  much  alive.  In  fact,  winging  toward  China 
these  days,  one  has  the  feeling  of  approaching  a nuclear  re- 
actor that  is  operating  over  capacity  and  approaching  melt- 
down. Indeed,  flying  over  Beijing  or  Shanghai,  all  that  one 
can  usually  see  is  an  ominous  penumbra  of  smog  emanat- 
ing from  the  industrial  boom  that  has  gripped  this  mutant 
People’s  Republic  since  1992,  when  Deng  gave  his  people  per- 
mission to  forget  politics  and  focus  on  getting  rich. 

I. 

Once  one  is  on  the  ground,  the  feeling  of  being  in  a field 
of  uncontained  energy  is  only  heightened.  Driving  in  from  the 
Shanghai  airport  is  like  being  in  one  of  those  American  chil- 
dren’s workbooks  in  the  thirties  that  boastfully  limned  futuris- 
tic landscapes  filled  with  belching  smokestacks,  trains  barrel- 
ing down  tracks  toward  distant  horizons,  planes  zooming 
overhead  and  freeways  coursing  through  thickets  of  sky- 
scrapers. For  anyone  who  knew  time-warped  China  before  its 
bizarre  post-Mao  metamorphosis  began,  the  country  today 
is  an  endless  series  of  jolting  surprises.  Streeu  are  clogged  with 
traffic.  There  is  construction  everywhere.  Indoor  malls  with 
glittering  new  department  stores  surge  with  customers  for 
whom  shopping  is  rapidly  becoming  the  recreational  pastime 
of  choice.  At  night,  restaurants  are  packed  with  China’s  new 
urban  middle  class  raucously  eating,  drinking  and  chain- 
smoking until  the  air  inside  turns  gray.  Outside,  the  lights 
from  all  these  restaurants,  karaoke  bars,  discos,  nightclubs, 
dance  halls  and  flashing  billboards  irradiate  the  polluted 
darkness  with  glowing  neon  until  well  past  midnight. 

Nowhere  has  more  money  been  made  than  in  real  estate, 
a supreme  irony  given  the  fact  that  after  “liberation”  in  1949 
almost  all  the  property  now  being  sold  was  expropriated  by 
the  state  from  private  owners.  Now,  however,  local  officials 
are  selling  it  back  again  and  in  the  process  creating  a new  class 
of  socialist  millionaires  and  even  bUhonaires,  a wealth  through 
whjch  they  themselves  find  nefarious  ways  to  enrich  them- 
selves as  deals  come  down.  During  the  past  three  years  Shang- 
hai officials  alone  have  put  the  land  rights  of  some  600  parcels. 

O Jrville  Scheirs  last  book  was  Mandate  of  Heaven  (Simon  and 


of  land  (each  approximately  the  size  of  a New  York  City  block) 
on  the  market.  The  520-square-kilometer  Pudong  Special 
Zone,  which  is  rising  on  the  east  side  of  the  Huangpu  River, 
is  an  urban  de\elopment  project  whose  scale  is  unmatched  in 
world  history.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  there  are  nothing  but 
crane-topped  highrise  office  and  apartment  buildings  under 
construaion.  Already  Shanghai  boasts  Asia’s  tallest  TV  tower, 
one  of  its  biggest  and  most  modern  department  stores  and 
its  newest  stock  market.  In  the  planning  stage  is  its  largest  air- 
port. Along  the  Bund  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  things  are 
also  moving  at  breathtaking  speed.  Where  the  headquarters 
of  Western  banks  and  multinational  corporations  clustered 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  thirty-seven  of  the  city’s 
grandest  deco  buildings  have  now  been  put  up  for  commercial 
auction.  Among  those  bidding  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
some  of  the  very  foreign  firms  from  which  these  buildings 
were  originally  confiscated.  Usually,  however,  developers  sim- 
ply wreck  old  edifices  and  use  the  land  for  new  and  more  cost- 
effective  highrise  construction.  People  returning  to  the  city 
after  even  a short  absence  find  that  houses  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, indeed  whole  neighborhoods',  have  vanished. 


'put politics  in  command' 
has  given  way  to  money-making 
and  hedonism. 


Shanghai’s  People’s  Square  was  a Stalinist  Platz  built  in  the 
fifties  on  the  site  of  what  had  been  the  British-run  Shanghai 
Race  Club’s  horse  track.  The  re\'iewing  stands,  from  which 
party  bigwigs  once  watched  parades  of  goose-stepping  P.L.A. 
soldiers  and  phalanxes  of  marching  youths  producing  totemic 
images  of  the  revolution  like  socialist  pompom  girls  at  a foot- 
ball stadium,  have  disappeared.  In  their  stead,  a modern 
office  building  for  the  city  government  has  arisen.  On  the  op- 
I>osite  side  of  the  square  stands  another  new  construction, 
which  looks  something  like  an  ultramodern  washing  machine, 
the  Museum  of  Art  and  History.  But  it  is  the  parade  ground 
in  between  where  one  really  feels  how  China  has  changed.  Its 
vast  emptiness  has  been  torn  up  and  redone— transformed 
into  a neo-Italianate  piazza  decorated  with  four  enormous 
metal  urns  that  look  as  if  they  have  been  expropriated  from 
the  stage  set  of  an  old  Victor  Mature  epic.  Courtesy  of  the 
party,  each  afternoon  pop  music  be^ns  to  pour  out  of  sp«kers 
hidden  in  these  pant  urns.  As  if  none  of  them  had  been  locked 
up  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  for  their  bourgeois  habits, 
flocks  of  senior  citizens  materialize  and,  dressed  in  long  under- 
wear and  baggy  Mao  suits,  begin  rumba-ing,  jitterbugging, 
tangoing  and  twisting  away  as  crowds  of  intrigued  gawkers. 


even  some  policemen,  stare  in  wonder.  One  old  man  was  e%’en 
giving  lessons  (for  a fee,  to  be  sure)  to  dance-crazed  middle- 
ERJC?c)»i^/er;.  A longtime  China  observer,  he  will  be  a Freedont  agers  whose  revolutionarily  blighted  lives  had  deprived  them 
^Fo/vm  senior  fellow  at  Columbia  University  this  fall.  J (j  1 of  a chance  to  learn  how  to  shake,  rattle  and  roll. 
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A ^^’alk  down  Beijing’s  new  “miracle  mile”  from  Tiananmen 
Square  to  Jianguomenwai  is  no  less  disoricniing.  Although 
Mao’s  famous  portrait  still  hangs  on  Tiananmen  Gate,  and 
the  Monument  to  the  Martyrs  of  the  People  still  stands  in 
front  of  his  mausoleum,  things  have  radically  changed.  In  fact, 
Mao’s  most  dire  fears  of  revolutionary  sellout  have  come  to 
pass.  As  he  told  Edgar  Snow  in  1965,  Mao  worried  that  fu- 
ture generations  might  “negate  the  revolution  . . . ; make 
peace  with  imperialism;  bring  the  remnants  of  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  clique  back  to  the  Mainland  and  take  a stand  beside  the 
small  percentage  of  counterrevolutionaries  still  in  the  coun- 
try.’’ Indeed,  just  behind  Mao’s  mausoleum,  as  well  as  on  top 
of  Tiananmen  Gate,  there  are  now  a number  of  tacky  souve- 
nir stands  filled  with  Mao  pocket  watches,  Mao  chopsticks, 
Mao  sun-visors,  Mao  thermometers,  Mao  pendants  and  other 
Mao  kitsch. 

At  the  five-star  Grand  Hotel  Beijing,  just  down  the  Ave- 
nue of  Eternal  Peace,  there  is  a completely  different  new  am- 
bience, A chamber-music  group  plays  Mozart  divertimenti 
and  Strauss  waltzes  in  a swank  upstairs  restaurant  where  en- 
trepreneurs in  double-breasted  suits  make  deals  over  cellular 
flip-phones.  A little  farther  along  the  avenue  the  unmistaka- 
bly American  aroma  of  burgers  and  fries  wafts. from  the 
world’s  highest-volume  McDonald’s  outlet,  which  sits  astride 
an  intersection  where  protesters  were  gunned  down  by  the 
P.L.A.  on  June  4,  1989. 

One  could  not  have  guessed  from  the  size  of  the  crowds  in- 
side this  spankingnew  McDonald’s  that  it  and  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  are  both  slated  to  be  turned  into  a new 
commercial  and  residential  development,  the  $2.1  billion  Ori- 
ental Plaza,  funded  by  Hong  Kong  mega-magnate  Li  Ka- 
shing  along  with  Goldman  Sachs.  So  lucrative  was  the  new 
deal  on  this  prime  piece  of  real  estate  that  Beijing  officials 
insouciantly  ripped  up  the  fast-food  giant’s  twenty-year  lease, 
forced  thousands  of  residents  from  their  homes  and  then  ap- 
proved the  plaza’s  building  permit  even  though  it  violated 


height  restrictions  just  passed  by  the  National  People’s  Con- 
gress. (In  the  words  of  Liang  Congjie,  a preservationist  critic 
fighting  to  stop  the  colossal  project,  “The  plaza  will  make  the 
Forbidden  City  look  like  a toy  town  in  comparison.”)  The  cav- 
alier way  in  which  the  McDonald’s  contract  was  abrogated 
provided  stark  evidence  to  overseas  investors  eager  to  break 
into  the  country’s  market  of  how  poorly  rooted  the  rule  of 
law  still  is  in  China. 

Nowhere  is  the  change  gripping  this  city  more  obvious  than 
in  the  half-square-mile  area  between  the  Beijing  train  station 
and  the  old  imperial  observatory.  For  centuries,  this  distria 
was  part  of  a maze  of  hutong  (alleys)  that  veined  Beijing.  Se- 
questered from  the  outside  world  behind  high  walls  and  closed 
gates,  the  traditional-style  j/Aeywan. (courtyard  houses)  that 
honeycombed  these  alleys  helped  give  the  city  much  of  its  dis- 
tinctive feel.  Even  after  the  houses  fell  into  ruin  during  the 
Mao  era,  there  was  still  something  about  leaving  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  city  and  entering  their  labyrinthine  universe  that 
was  unlike  any  other  urban  experience  in  the  world.  When 
walking  nearby,  in  the  past  I frequently  found  myself  taking 
detours  through  these  hutong  just  to  enjoy  the  refuge  they  af- 
forded from  the  noise  and  car  exhaust  of  Beijing’s  charmless 
boulevards.  It  is  indicative  of  Deng’s  own  traditionalism  that 
instead  of  living  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Zhongnanhai  leader- 
ship compound  next  to  the  Forbidden  City  he  too  chose  to 
live  in  a hutong.  However,  on  a recent  walk  from  the  train  sta- 
tion, I was  stunned  to  find  not  only  that  this  neighborhood 
had  been  obliterated  but  that  colossal  new  office  buildings 
and  shopping  malls  have  already  erupted  out  of  the  rubble. 

In  this  erstwhile  Maoist  redoubt  where  once  all  good  com- 
rades “put  politics  in  command,”  they  now  wave  off  mention 
of  anything  political  as  if  it  were  an  offensive  odor,  the  better 
to  get  back  to  making  money  and  enjoying  themselves.  Even 
government  officials  and  state-employed  professionals  arc 
looking  for  ways  to  xiahai  Oump  into  the  ocean  of  commerce). 
China’s  reawakening  to  the  profit  motive  has  all  the  madcap 
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energy  of  adolescents  discovering  their  sexuality.  In  the  past 
year,  ihe  number  of  private  businesses  in  China  has  increased 
by  more  than  a third.  Doctors  at  siaie*run  hospitals  moon* 
light  in  private  clinics  doing  everything  from  treating  venereal 
diseases  to  performing  cosmetic  surgery  (including  sex-change 
operations).  Low-paid  teachers  are  defecting  to  new  private 
schools.  State-run  research  institutes  arc  clamoring  to  set  up 
labs,  commercial  think  tanks  and  consulting  services.  Even 
the  bureaus  of  Culture  and  Religious  Affairs  arc  husyxiahai* 
ing,  converting  their  real  estate— even  parts  of  museums  and 
churches — into  money-making  furniture  showrooms,  video 
parlors,  cabarets  and  pool  halls.  In  Shanghai,  officials  from 
the  Bureau  of  Religious  Affairs  have  even  rented  out  the 
Mission  Russian  Orthodox  Church  to  a stock-brokerage  firm 
and  a disco. 

Everyone  is  looking  for  a way  to  get  rich  lest  this  bubble 
of  opportunity  suddenly  burst.  Nowhere  is  the  obsession  with 
private  wealth  and  materialism  more  vividly  illustrated  than 
in  China’s  new,  officially  sanctioned  love  affair  with  the  auto- 
mobile. Since  1949,  autos  have  been  reserved  for  high-ranking 
party  cadres  and  official  business.  Last  year,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment designated  automobile  manufacturing  a **pillar 
industry”  and  approved  plans  not  only  to  create  a low-cost 
“family  mini-car”  but  to  develop  ways  to  make  bank  loans 
and  installment-payment  plans  available  so  that  more  Chi- 
nese can  become  car  owners.  Such  grand  plans  have  created 
a sense  of  urgency  approaching  panic  among  foreign  car  man- 
ufacturers hungrily  eying  China  as  the  next  century’s  great  un- 
tapped market.  Never  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  few  roads 
and  less  parking,  and  that  China’s  cities  are  already  suffocat- 
ing in  exhaust  from  gasoline  that  is  still  leaded. 

’Seek  Enjoyment’ 

China,  which  for  so  many  years  sternly  commanded  its 
people  und^penalty  of  persecution  to  sacrifice  for  the  future, 
has  now  been  reborn  as  an  epicenter  of  a new  Asian  hedonism. 
Nowhere  is  this  hedonistic  urge  to  zhaole  (seek  enjoyment) 
more  starkly  manifest  than  in  the  fixation  of  Chinese  on  pop 
culture,  particularly  music  and  dancing.  Not  only  arc  senior 
citizens  dancing  away  their  golden  years  in  public  plazas  but 
China’s  youth  have  become  slavishly  devoted  to  disco  and 
Karaoke  Kultur.  New  York,  one  of  Shanghai’s  newest  and  most 
luxurious  nightspots,  ensconced  in  an  old  1930s  theater,  fea- 


tures svelte  young  female  ticket-takers  in  garbage-bag  plastic 
dresses  or  miniskirts.  Most  of  its  habitues  arc  dressed  to  kill. 
Young  men  favor  double-breasted  suits  accessorized  with 
beepers  and  flip-phones  bolstered  at  their  sides,  and  young 
women  arc  coiffed,  made  up  and  turned  out  in  clothing  that 
puts  most  American  youths  to  shame.  Once  such  a fixation 
on  the  self  would  have  guaranteed  a one-way  ticket  to  the 
gulag;  now  narcissism  is  flaunted  with  ostentatious  abandon 
as  the  hallmark  of  success.  No  one  bats  an  eye  when  film  star 
Chen  Chong,  known  as  Joan  Chen  in  Hollywood,  ’Maunches” 
a new  perfume  line  called  “Little  Flower”  after  her  very  first 
screen  role.  In  fact,  “on  assignment”  at  her  press  conference 
at  the  Shanghai  Mansions  were  reporters  from  none  other 
than  the  People's  Daily  (the  Communist  Party’s  main  pro- 
paganda organ)  and  Liberation  Daily  (mouthpiece  of  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Communist  Party). 

From  the  inside  of  other  famous  Shanghai  nightspots  such 
as  the  Casablanca,  J.J.’s  and  the  Shanghai  Moon  Club,  which 
have  financial  backing  from  the  Chinese  military  and  public 
security  establishments,  one  feels  as  if  one  is  back  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  when  taxi  girls  and  prostitutes  made  Shang- 
hai “an  adventurer’s  paradise.”  Once  again,  young  women 
sashay  each  night  into  the  city’s  clubs  to  dance  and  feed  their 
expensive  habits  in  clothes,  cosmetics  and  consumer  goods 
by  selling  their  bodies  to  wealthy  local  millionaires  and  over- 
seas businessmen.  Many  of  the  latter  no  longer  troll  night- 
clubs for  sex,  but  keep  a “second  wife”  in  an  apartment  or 
hotel  room  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  dizzying  succession  of  contrary  “correct  lines”  that 
has  presaged  these  changes  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  Chinese  to  imbue  their  past  with  any  coherence.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a tendency  to  want  to  escape  from  history.  So 
resistant  arc  most  people  to  recalling  where  they  as  a soci- 
ety have  been  and  where  they  arc  going  that  it  often  seems 
as  if  their  present  fever  to  produce  and  consume  is  as  much 
a quest  for  an  anesthetic  to  numb  the  reflective  impulse  as 
an  urge  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Finding  themselves  caught 
between  the  catastrophe  of  Mao’s  revolution  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Deng’s  ongoing  “counterrevolution”  (as  some  wags 
call  it),  they  have  responded  not  with  an  effort  to  understand 
how  they  have  arrived  at  this  state  of  precarious  ambiguity 
but  with  a wave  of  national  amnesia.  Ever  fearful  of  interpre- 
tations that  might  undermine  its  infallibility  and  authority, 
the  party  has,  of  course,  aided  this  mass  forgetting  by  put- 
ting much  of  the  past  out  of  bounds.  At  the  same  time,  un- 
certainty about  what  tomorrow  holds  and  a widely  held  feel- 
ing of  powerlcssncss  to  affect  the  political  course  of  events 
has  caused  most  Chinese  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  future, 
much  less  doing  anything  to  try  to  influence  it.  Dcspitc.the 
fact  that  Deng  has  been  grandly  dubbed  the  “general  archi- 
tect” of  China’s  evolving  society,  even  his  own  conception  of 
China’s  future  has  been  strikingly  vague.  “We  are  crossing  the 
river  by  feeling  our  way  over  the  stones,”  he  has  proclaimed 
with  some  bravado. 

Such  ahistoricism  is,  of  course,  a great  paradox  for  a people 
who  have  been  traditionally  so  enamored  of  their  past  and 
the  way  their  millennia  of  uninterrupted  culture  have  con* 
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fcrrcd  both  a sense  of  gravity  to  the  present  and  continuity 
to  the  future.  For  the  moment,  the  excitement  of  the  market- 
place and  of  being  able  to  indulge  in  purely  recreational  ac- 
tivities has  created  a Chinese  version  of  carpediem.  The  haze 
that  envelops  and  blurs  so  much  of  the  urban  landscape  is  an 
all  too  apt  metaphor  for  the  reluctance  of  this  society  and  its 
government  to  reflect  lucidly  on  where  it  has  come  from, 
much  less  where  it  is  headed. 

II. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  in  China  long  to  become  aware  that 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  frenzy  of  commerce  and  self- 
indulgence  another  drama  is  being  played  out.  This  involves 
a shadowy  power  struggle  by  party  rivals  who  know  they  do 
not  have  much  time  now  before  90-year-old  Deng  “goes  to 
meet  Marx”  [see  Jonathan  Mirsky,  “It’s  Purge  Time  in  Bei- 
jing,” June  19].  The  recognition  that  soon  China  will  no  long- 
er have  a “big  leader”  at  the  helm  to  steady  its  often  erratic 
course  creates  a dissonant  background  hum  behind  the  eco- 
nomic miracle  that  is  unsettling  to  anyone  who  allows  him- 
self to  hear  it.  As  dissident  astrophysicist  Fang  Lizhi  recently 
warned,  “We  must  remember  that  the  most  typical  source  of 
chaos  in  a monolithic,  totalitarian  state  is  the  power  struggle 
among  top  leaders  for  succession.  It  is  a dangerous  game  with- 
out regulation.”  It  is  the  virtual  inevitability  that  such  a 
struggle  will  take  place  sometime  after^eng  dies  that  makes 
efforts  to  ignore  the  future  so  futile. 

“He’s  just  like  a candle  burned  down  to  the  last  little  stub 
so  that  any  small  breeze  can  snuff  him  out,”  a friend  in  Beijing 
who  is  an  intimate  of  one  of  Deng’s  doctors  recently  told  me. 
“There’s  no.  telling  how  long  they  can  keep  those  old  guys 
going  on  Chinese  herbs  and  breathing  machines.  What’s  im- 
portant is  to  be  able  to  say  that  a leader  is  technically  still  alive 
to  avoid  a scramble  for  power.” 

Gossip  about  Deng’s  health  andnrumors  of  his  imminent 
demise  have  been  sweeping  the  capital  for  months  and  causing 
manic  fears  for  China’s  stability.  The  last  time  he  was  seen 
in  public  was  during  the  1994  Chinese  New  Year,  when  Cen- 
tral Chinese  Television  (CCTV)  showed  him  on  tape  for  a few 
minutes.  Chinese  political  spin  doctors  probably  hoped  that 
by  simply  producing  Deng’s  live  remains  they  would  allay 
fears  that  his  reign  was  nearing  an  end.  What  appeared  on 
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the  screen,  however,  was  not  so  reassuring.  Viewers  saw  a pal- 
sied old  man  staring  blankly  off  into  space,  doddering  for- 
w-ard  between  two  supporting  aides.  Of  course,  when  he  failed 
to  make  even  a cameo  appearance  this  past  New  Year,  p>eoplc 
took  it  as  an  even  worse  sign.  Last  fall,  just  as  the  People's 
Daily  trumpeting  that  “our  Party  has  already  victoriously 
completed  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  current  President  and 
Party  chief  Jiang  Zemin,”  more  hearsay  about  Deng’s  poor 
health  sent  the  Shanghai  Securities  Exchange  plummeting 
some  40  percent.  When  a Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  insisted 
that  Deng  was  fine,  the  volatile  exchange  shot  up  36  percent. 
But  then,  when  Hong  Kong  papers  reported  Deng  in  a coma 
this  January,  the  Hang  Seng  Index  took  a similar  dive. 


Although  Mao  unified  China, 
history  will  hold  Deng  up  to  be 
every  bit  as  great! 


After  surviving  almost  a century  of  Chinese  history,  Deng 
is  now  very  deaf  and  variously  said  to  be  suffering  from  Park- 
inson’s disease,  kidney  failure,  the  effects  of  several  strokes 
and/or  prostate,  pancreatic  and  testicular  cancer.  He  is  cur- 
rently believed  to  be  lying  barely  conscious  in  Military  Hos- 
pital 301.  By  using  his  enormous  personal  prestige  as  a leader, 
Deng  has  been  able  to  balance  different  interests  and  factions 
against  one  another  and  thus  avoid  major  breakdown  at  the 
top.  So  important  has  Deng’s  role  been  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  that  many  would  welcome  almost  any  subterfuge 
delaying  the  day  when  the  leadership  has  to  reconfigure  itself. 
There  have  even  been  rumors  that  if  he  dies  at  a particularly 
sensitive  political  moment,  “relevant  authorities”  might  with- 
hold news  of  his  death  until  a more  propitious  time.  When 
Deng’s  main  rival,  the  90-year-old  Chen  Yun,  died  this  April, 
it  took  authorities  almost  two  days  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Mystique  of  Power 

Deng’s  success  as  a “big  leader”  has  grown  out  of  his  long 
tenure  as  a veteran  revolutionary,  which  included  a stint  in  the 
Shanghai  underground  during  the  twenties,  the  Long  March 
in  the  thirties  and  his  role  as  a miUtary  commander  in  the  Civil 
War  against  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  forties.  More  recently,  his 
mass  appeal  was  reinforced  by  his  practical  bent.  When  in 
1978  he  proclaimed,  “Our  motto  is  ‘Less  talk,  more  action,’  ” 
he  summed  up  the  essence  of  his  pragmatism.  But  even  in  the 
early  sixties  he  was  dropping  such  adages  as,  “Black  cat,  white 
cat,  it’s  a good  cat  as  long  as  it  catches  mice.”  After  twice 
being  deposed  by  Mao  for  such  heretical  sentiments,  he  finally 
returned  to  power  in  1978.  “Not  only  did  he  start  the  reform 
process  in  1979,  [he]  restarted  it  in  1992,  thereby  irrevocably 
changing  the  whole  direction  of  China,”  reminds  Larry  Lau, 
a Stanford  economist.  “Although  Mao  unified  China,  I think 
history  will  hold  Deng  up  to  be  every  bit  as  great.” 

Deng’s  effectiveness  has  also  borrowed  heavily  from  the  tra- 
dition of  bygone  emperors  who  relied  on  detachment  and  se- 
clusion to  spin  a mystique. of  power  around  their  rule.  Like 
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Dostoyevsky’s  Grand  Inquisitor  in  The  Brothers  Karamazovi 
Deng  has  ruled  by  the  three  powers  of  miracle,  mystery  and 
authority.  When  a Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  was  recently 
asked  at  a press  briefing  how  and  where  Deng  was,  the  an- 
swer was  characteristically  enigmatic:  "Mr.  Deng  Xiaoping 
is  wherever  he  is." 

Unlike  Mao,  Deng  has  steadfastly  eschewed  the  titles  of  pre- 
mier, president,  or  party  general  secretary.  When  he  visited 
the  United  States  in  1979  to  normalize  relations,  he  was  just 
a lowly  vice  premier.  In  fact,  since  1993,  when  he  gave  up  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Central  Military  Com- 
mission, Deng’s  only  title  has  been  president  of  the  All-China 
Bridge  Association.  "Shunning  grandiose  titles  only  lent  him 
a greater  air  of  mystery  and  invincibility,"  writes  M.I.T.  po- 
litical scientist  Lucien  Pyc.  "People  were  thus  free  to  imagine 
him  as  being  truly  omnipotent,  far  more  in  command  than  if 
his  powers  were  only  those  assigned  to  a particular  position 
or  job."  Since  Deng’s  authority  had  such  an  insubstantial  in- 
stitutional basis,  foreign  journalists  were  left  scratching  their 
heads  for  a shorthand  way  to  convey  the  eminence  of  this  man 
who  ran  China’s  politics  from  behind  the  scenes.  They  finally 
settled  on  the  suitably  vague  but  evocative  "China’s  para- 
mount leader."'- 

If  ruling  ex  officio  has  served  Deng  admirably,  it  has  served 
his  country  less  well.  By  allowing  so  much  authority  to  reside 
in  the  hands  of  an  uncrowned  and  unelected  patriarch,  insti- 
tutional and  legal  structures  were  never  able  to  come  into  their 
own.  But  what  Deng  wanted  for  China  was  not  political  de- 


mocracy but  the  dream  of  nineteenth-century  reformers: 
fuqiang  (wealth  and  power).  By  holding  the  reform  of  China’s 
political  system  hostage  to  his  own  whim  even  as  he  spurred 
the  country  to  new  heights  of  economic  development,  Deng 
has  kept  his  country  in  a state  of  arrested  political  dc%elop- 
ment.  Moreover,  with  him  alive,  other  party  leaders  have  re- 
mained fearful  of  making  major  decisions  that  might  prove 
a liability  to  them  in  the  post-Deng  scramble  for  power. 

Struggling  to  Succeed 

Deng’s  current  anointed  successor  is  Jiang  Zemin,  a 69- 
year-old  electrical  engineer  who  was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a student  in  the  fifties  and  became  the  mayor  and  party 
chief  of  Shanghai  in  the  eighties.  Jiang’s  problem  is  not  that 
he  is  actively  disliked  but  that  ordinary  people  don’t  really  care 
about  him.  Viewing  him  as  belonging  to  the  "wind  faction," 
which  blows  without  conviction  according  to  the  prevailing 
political  breezes,  thcy_yeated  his  enthronement  the  way  em- 
ployees of  a family-owned  company  might  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  of  the  boss’s  lackluster  son  as  C.E.O.  To  com- 
pensate for  his  deficit  of  political  magnetism,  Deng  got  Jiang 
appointed  to  an  embarrassing  abundance  of  official  posts. 
Currently,  he  is  party  general  secretary,  president,  Politburo 
member,  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Military  Commission,  head  of  the 
Central  Financial  and  Economic  Group  and  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Taiwan  Work"Group,  just  to  nanie  a few.  As  the  "core" 
of  the  party’s  central  leadership,  allies  have  also  tried  to  fan 
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to  flame  a mini-cult  of  personality  by,  among  other  things, 
releasing  a painted  poster  bearing  the  inscription  "Glad  and 
at  Ease"  that  shows  an  avuncular  Jiang  standing  solicitously 
behind  Deng. 

Such  efforts,  however,  are  dubiously  effective.  In  China, 
what  is  important  for  a leader  is  not  simply  his  position 
and  titles  but  how  others  assess  the  clout  of  his  guanxi  (net- 
work of  personal  relationships)  through  which  political 
business  is  really  transacted.  While  it  is  true  that  Jiang’s 
“Shanghai  clique”  has  become  increasingly  powerful  on  the 
Politburo,  what  he  lacks  arc  the  strong  lies  to  the  military 
that  Deng  forged  over  half  a century  of  soldiering.  So  it  came 
as  no  surprise  when  Jiang  recently  launched  his  “Thousand 
Generals  Program”  and  began  pinning  medals  on  a newly 
promoted  crop  of  young  Army  officers  and  installing  loyal- 
ists in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  800,(XX)-strong  People’s  Armed 
Police,  the  national  police  force  that  was  hastily  beefed  up 
after  1989.  As  Mao  learned  after  the  Cultural  Revolution  and 
Deng  learned  in  1989,  the  military  is  the  last  line  of  defense 
for  a politically  besieged  party  leader.  With  the  central  pany’s 
discipline  failing  and  regionalization  of  the  country  advanc- 
ing due  to  the  power  of  booming  local  economics,  the  mil- 
itary is  one  of  the  last  national  institutions  that  remains 
intaa,  and  it  could  end  up  as  the  key  arbiter  in  any  post-Deng 
power  struggle. 

Even  in  the  military,  however,  the  situation  is  in  flux.  Al- 
though Jiang  tirelessly  emphasizes  the  need  to  “uphold  the 
party’s  absolute  leadership  over  the  army,”  with  military  units 
also  becoming  ever  more  deeply  involved  in  commerce  (through 
investments  in  commercial  projects  such  as  hotels,  nightclubs,- 
arms  trading  and  even  in  companies  pirating  foreign  CDs  and 
computer  programs),  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  predict  whether, 
despite  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  rotated,  regional 


commanders  will  be  loyal  to  the  party  if  political  push  once 
again  comes  to  shove. 

While  the  party  likes  to  speak  of  its  central  leadership  as 
if  it  were  a coherent  structure  with  Jiang  Zemin  at  its  core, 
it  is  actually  composed  of  a nebulous  welter  of  rival  factions 
that  serve  as  a chaotic  substitute  for  political  parties.  Each 
faction  has  its  putative  leaders  whose  political  differences  tend 
to  center  around  their  differing  views  on  the  pace  of  reform 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  party  should  relax  ideological  and 
social  controls.  Those  who  view  further  opening  up  to  the  out- 
side world  and  continued  economic  liberalization  as  essential 
to  China’s  development  are  generally  referred  to  as  “reform- 
ers,” while  leaders  who  are  more  ideological  and  unwilling  to 
see  China  drift  too  far  from  its  revolutionary  moorings  are 
referred  to  as  “hard-liners.”  The  hard-liners,  who  tend  to  view 
many  of  Deng’s  economic  reforms  as  a betrayal  of  Mao’s  rev- 
olution, have  lost  influence  over  the  past  decade  and  a half. 
Nonetheless,  they  continue  to  exert  real  power  within  the  party 
and  the  army,  especially  during  times  of  uncertainty  or  incip- 
ient crisis,  when  they  arc  not  averse  to  exploiting  patriotic  sen- 
timent, even  to  inciting  xenophobia,  to  gain  mass  support. 

Every  tea-leaf  reader  in  China  is,  of  course,  trying  to  figure 
out  who  will  inherit  the  mantle  of  leadership  after  Deng’s 
death.  It  is  a measure  of  how  uncertain  things  are  that  “China 
experts”  have  no  consensus  about  how  the  cards  of  leadership 
will  ultimately  get  reshuffled.  If  Jiang  Zemin  fails  to  hang  on, 
the  enigmatic  National  People’s  Congress  president,  Qiao 
Shi — who  is  being  touted  by  some  observers  as  a closet  liberal, 
although  his  elusive  political  predilections  make  him  seem 
more  a Chinese  Colin  Powell  than  anything  else— could  pick 
up  the  reins.  Then  again,  if  there  is  an  economic  crisis,  the 
hein  of  Chen  Yun’s  hard-line  legacy  may  be  able  to  regain  sub- 
stantial influence,  as  they  did  after  the  Tiananmen  uprising. 
Or  if  the  political  jousting  really  begins  to  threaten  the  status 
quo,  the  military  will  perhaps  be  provoked  into  staging  a 
counicrcoup  under  88-year-old  former  general,  president  and 
Deng  ally  Yang  Shangkun.  If  the  whole  situation  really  begins 
to  unravel  and  if  pressure  to  reverse  the  verdict  on  the  1989 
protest  movement  mounts,  it  is  even  possible  that  Zhao  Zi>ang, 
the  77-ycar-old  former  premier  and  party  chief  (still  under 
modified  house  arrest  for  his  pro-student  position  in  1989) 
could  be  summoned  back  to  head  a caretaker  government. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  post-Deng  power  struggle  are 
the  so-called  taizidang  (prince  faction),  who  have  parlayed 
their  privileged  positions  as  children  of  high-ranking  party 
leaders  into  fortunes  stashed  in  foreign  bank  accounts  and 
into  behind-the-scenes  political  power.  Some  arc  even  said  to 
have  lofted  rumors  about  Deng’s  poor  health  just  to  send  the 
stock  market  into  a tailspin  so  they  could  capitalize  by  bu>-ing 
low  and  then  selling  high  when,  a few  days  later,  their  rumors 
were  officially  denied  and  the  market  rebounded.  The  back- 
bone of  a new  crypto-capitalist  authoritarianism,  the  taizidang 
arc  united  only  by  their  unwillingness  to  sec  the  status  quo 
and  their  privileged  positions  disturbed.  Deng’s  own  daughter 
Deng  Rong,  who  came  to  New  York  this  past  March  to  pro- 
mote her  book  Deng  Xiaoping:  My  Father  and  attend  a sc- 
ries of  international  coming-out  parties  in  her  honor  hosted 
by  the  likes  of  Alexander  Haig  and  Rupert  Murdoch,  is  per- 
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haps  ihc  most  internationally  visible  representative  of  this 
wealthy  and  powerful  group. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  politically  unpredictable  nature  of 
things  better  than  two  recent  votes  in  the  National  People’s 
Congress,  which  has  usually  acted  as  a rubber  stamp  for  de- 
cisions already  handed  down  by  key  leaders.  First,  over  a third 
of  the  delegates  refused  to  vote  for  Jiang  Chunyun,  a newly 
designated  vice  premier  who  was  supported  by  Jiang  Zemin 
despite  evidence  of  massive  corruption  in  Shandong  Province 
when  he  was  governor  there.  Sc^'eral  days  later,  the  Congress 
again  reasserted  itself  when  661  delegates  defiantly  refused  to 
vote  for  a new  education  law  and  almost  a third  of  them  failed 
to  support  a new  banking  law.  These  were  such  unexpected 
signs  of  life  in  the  Congress  that  the  Beijing  Youth  Daily  face- 
tiously compared  them  to  a Chinese  scientist’s  recent  discov- 
ery of  DNA  traces  in  a 65-million-year-old  dinosaur  egg. 

To  cap  off  the  unprecedented  week,  N.P.C.  vice  chairman 
Tian  Jiyun  proclaimed  to  delegates  from  Guangdong  Province 
that  ’’comrades  serving  the  N.P.C.  have  not  been  courageous 
enough.  They  have  been  afraid  of  offending  other  people.” 
Then,  president  Qiao  Shi  seemed  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  permissible  political  dialogue  with  a closing  speech  that 
attacked  ’’lawless  government  cadres”  and  insisted  that  China 
• could  only  consider  itself  truly  modernized  when  it  was  ruled 
by  law  rather  than  by  personality.  In  another  telling  statement, 
he  also  declared  that  the  N.P.C.,  because  its  power  derived 
from  the  1982  Constitution,  should  be  viewed  as  a ’’primary” 
rather  than  ’’secondary”  government  institution. 

Industrial  Dinosaurs 

Whether  this  trend  toward  greater  parliamentarian  inde- 
pendence continues  or  not,  the  terms  of  the  political  leader- 
ship game  in  China  could  radically  change  when  the  last  titans 
of  the  revolution  die.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
successor  will  be  able  to  write  his  will  so  grandly  pn  China’s 
history.  Instead  of  shaping  history,  Mao  and  Deng’s  successors 
seem  destined  to  be  shaped  by  it  and  by  the  grave  problems  that 
have  been  ineluctably  arising  as  a result  of  economic  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  refractory  problem  China  faces  is  the 
more  than  100,000  state-owned  enterprises  (S.O.E.s),  two- 
thirds  of  which  fail  to  turn  a profit.  Despite  the  fact  that  their 
losses  amourit  to  between  2.4  and  5.3  percent  of  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  and  necessitate  huge  government  subsidies 
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(draining  around  70  percent  of  stale  investment  funds),  that 
the  output  value  of  S.O.E.s  has  recently  fallen  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  country’s  total  and  that  the  World  Bank  has  called 
them  the  country’s  ’’underlying  structural  problem  ” the 
Communist  Party  continues  to  cling  to  the  notion  of  state 
ownership  of  ’’the  means  of  production,”  especially  of 
heavy  industry.  After  all,  if  party  leaders  cannot  claim  to  be 
implementing  some  kind  of  socialism— Deng’s  term  of  choice 
is  ’’socialism  with  Chinese  characteristics” — what  rationali- 
zation do  they  have  for  continuing  their  authoritarian  rule? 

The  most  hopeful  strategy  for  resolving  the  problem  is  for 
the  state  to  find  foreign  joint-venture  partners  for  money- 
losing  factories.  But  few  foreign  C.E.O.s  want  to  make  matches 
with  Chinese  enterprises  that  are  badly  managed,  burdened 
with  outmoded  technology,  overstaffed  with  unproductive 
workers  who  cannot  be  fired  for  incompetence  and  weighed 
down  by  large  rolls  of  retirees  on  pension.  The  alternative  is 
to  activate  the  bankruptcy  law  that  has  been  on  the  books, 
although  largely  unused,  since  1986.  However,  party  officials 
are  loath  to  strip  members  of  the  proletariat  of  their  jobs, 
housing,  health  care  benefits  and  pensions  not  simply  bemuse 
such  actions  would  appear  brazenly  un-Communist  but  be- 
cause they  fear  what  is  known  as  the  ”Polish  disease”:  Lhe  con- 
vergence of  labor  unrest  with  growing  dissatisfaction  among 
dissident  intellectuals  that  could  lead  to  a Solidarity-t>pc  pro- 
test movement.  Last  June  the  official  Market  News  admit- 
ted that  in  1993  alone  there  had  been  12,358  significant  labor 
disputes  between  factories  and  workers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  fired  or  xiagangtd  (put  bn  partial  salary). 

So  desperate  have  some  Chinese  officials  become  to  relicNe 
their  ministries  of  the  burden  of  failing  S.O.E.s  that  the>*  have 
sometimes  ignored  the  niceties  of  the  party’s  ideological  com- 
mitment to  state  ownership.  Last  September,  for  example,  the 
vice  minister  of  the  State  Economic  and  Trade  Commission 
went  so  far  as  to  urge  some  local  cadres  to  simply  cut  off  sup- 
plies of  power  and  raw  materials  to  S.O.E.s  that  did  not  shape 
up  and  become  self-reliant. 

Masses  and  Classes 

As  a result  of  all  the  economic  changes,  China’s  once  rela- 
tively stable  social  structure  is  rapidly  changing.  While  some 
people  are  getting  fabulously  wealthy  and  creating  a whole 
new  myth  of  prosperity,  others,  especially  those  Uving  on  slate 
pensions  and  fixed  incomes,  arc  having  trouble  even  keeping 
up  with  an  inflation  rate  that  has  been  hovering  around  20  per- 
cent. Party  leaders  vividly  remember  the  unrest  that  resulted 
after  the  inflation  rate  rose  to  19  percent  in  1988.  The  way  the 
country’s  once  largely  classless  society  has  been  delaminating . 
is  deeply  disturbing,  particularly  to  old  revolutionaries  w ho 
still  remember  Marx’s  warning  in  The  Communist  Manifes* 
to  about  ’’society  splitting  into  two  great  hostile  camps.”  As 
early  as  1993,  some  4.3  million  people  saw  their  incomes  sky- 
rocket to  twelve  times  the  urban  average  and  thirty-two  times 
the  rural  average,  while  at  the  same  lime  another  400  million 
people  suffered  a decline. 

Nowhere  has  the  income  gap  widened  more  rapidly  than 
between  the  urban  and  backward  rural  areas.  In  1994,  annual 
urban  income  w*as  3,150  yuan  ($373)  per  capita,  while  rural 
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income  only  1.200Y  ($142).  And  with  the  government 
keeping  the  price  at  which  it  purchases  agricultural  commod- 
ities artificially  low,  with  venal  local  officials  imposing  more 
and  more  arbitrary  taxes  and  levies,  and  with  inflation  driving 
up  the  cost  of  farm  implements,  fertilizers  and  insecticides, 
the  temptation  for  peasants  to  leave  for  the  city  and  become 
part  of  the  liudong  renkou  (floating  population)  has  steadily 
increased.  Some  1(X)  million  people  (almost  10  percent  of  the 
country’s  population)  are  now  officially  estimated  to  have 
moved  from  the  countryside  to  the  city  in  what  has  quietly 
become  the  largest  mass  migration  in  recent  human  history. 
As  China’s  overall  population  is  increasing  by  some  12  mil- 
lion a year,  the  amount  of  arable  land  continues  to  shrink  be- 
cause of  all  the  new  factories,  industrial  parks,  golf  courses, 
housing  developments  and  highways.  Experts  predict  that  an- 
other 100- 2(X)  million  peasants  could  easily  become  surplus 
rural  laborers  in  the  near  future. 


beneath  the  official  version  of 
China's  miracle  lies  a darker 
subtext  of  corruption, 

Nowadays  railroads  are  so  crowded  with  “floaters”  that  lav- 
atories and  luggage  racks  are  often  occupied  by  passengers. 
The  neighborhoods  surrounding  train  and  bus  stations  often 
look  like  urban  refugee  centers  as  thousands  of  new  arrivals 
are  forced  to  camp  out  there  because  they  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.  At  best,  they  end  up  in  shantytowns  and  find  jobs  doing 
piecework  in  factories,  toiling  as  day  laborers  on  construction 
sites,  serving  as  domestics  or,  if  they’re  young  and  female, 
working  in  China’s  burgeoning  sex  industry,  which  many  still 
find  better  than  rural  life. 

While  these  migrants  do  deliver  a virtually  unlimited  supply 
of  cheap  labor  to  China’s  dynamic  coastal  economy  and  send 
significant  funds  back  home  to  poor  rural  areas,  floaters  have 
not  only  strained  municipal  services  to  the  limit  but  are  seri- 
ously undermining  the  government’s  ability  to  carry  out  such 
crucial  national  programs  as  its  “one  family,  one  child”  pol- 
icy. Even  more  worrisome  to  China’s  leaders  is  the  rising  crime 
rate  caused  by  this  migration.  The  papers  are  filled  with  crime 
statistics,  but  every  now  and  again  one  comes  across  some- 
thing that  hammers  home  how  things  have  broken  down.  A 
poll  recently  conducted  by  a Beijing  radio  station  revealed  that 
80  percent  of  respondents  claimed  that  someone  in  their  family 
had  had  a bicycle  stolen  over  the  past  year,  a major  crime  in 
a society  in  which  ordinary  people  arc  dependent  on  bikes  for 
basic  transportation.  In  large  cities,  floaters  now  account  for 
between  40  and  80  percent  of  all  convicted  criminals. 

Crime  k la  Mode 

Lawlessness  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  floaters.  There  has 
been  a tenfold  rise  in  overall  criminal  activity  since  Deng’s  re- 
forms began  shaking  up  Chinese  society  in  1979.  Hardly  a day 
goes  by  that  one  does  not  read  in  the  papers  about  such  things 


as  counterfeiters  printing  fake  currency  and  securities;  con 
men  setting  up  phony  banks  with  forged  documents;  syndi- 
cates kidnapping  young  women  to  sell  as  wives,  concubines 
or  prostitutes;  pornographers  with  computerized  production 
and  distribution  networks  becoming  millionaires;  drug  traf- 
fickers supplying  domestic  and  world  markets  with  heroin; 
weapons  merchants  peddling  guns  to  gangsters;  and  criminal 
rings  making  fortunes  selling  everything  from  fake  medicine 
to  the  blood  of  children,  w ho  are  rounded  up  in  the  country- 
side and  then  “milked”  like  dairy  cows.  Thieves  have  even 
stolen  thousands  of  manhole  covers  from  the  streets  of  Bei- 
jing for  resale  as  scrap  iron! 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish police  from  criminals  dressed  Up  as  police  to  fool  their 
victims.  During  a recent  crackdown  in  Henan  Province,  out 
of  thirty-eight  uniformed  officers  checked  in  the  street,  only 
seven  turned  out  to  be  legitimate  officers  of  the  law.  Moreover, 
many  real  police  have  become  more  dedicated  to  graft,  col- 
lecting bribes  and  racketeering  than  to  the  suppression  pf 
crime.  Officers  in  local  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Se- 
curity (China’s  secret  police),  for  instance,  are  renowned  for 
demanding  bribes  from  ordinary  citizens  before  issuing  such 
crucial  documents  as  passports  or  releasing  inmates  from  pris- 
on. They  are  also  widely  rumored  to  be  raking  in  huge  pay- 
offs from  protection  schemes  for  karaoke  bars,  nightclubs, 
massage  parlors  and  brothels  in  cities  like  Shenzhen  and 
Shanghai.  They  are  even  reported  to  be  taking  payoffs  in  re- 
turn for  giving  hospitals  access  to  organs  extracted  from  exe- 
cuted prisoners  for  transplants  [see  Aryeh  Neier,  “Watching 
Rights,”  June  12]. 

Rot  at  the  Top 

Without  a free  press,  most  major  instances  of  high-level 
government  corruption  are  never  exposed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  official  corruption  on  a staggering  scale 
reveals  itself.  Take  the  case  of  Li  Min,  deputy  chief  of  Bei- 
jing’s municipal  State  Security  Bureau,  China’s  C.I.A.  He  was 
recently  arrested  for  the  role  he  and  his  bureau  played  in  the 
bogus  Xinxing  Industrial  Company,  which,  before  it  got  bust- 
ed, bilked  some  3.2  billionY  ($380  million)  from  government 
and  private  investors  by  promising  them  annual  returns  as 
high  as  50  percent. 

Beneath  the  official  storybook  version  of  China  as  an  eco- 
nomic miracle  lies  a darker  subtext  of  corruption  permeat- 
ing all  levels  of  government  and  life.  The  situation  is  so  bad 
that  in  1993  Deng  himself  w'as  quoted  in  the  People's  Daily 
as  decrying  the  way  China  has  become  “dominated  by  cor- 
ruption, embezzlement  and  bribery.”  Although  the  party  has 
sponsored  numerous  “anti-corruption  campaigns,”  they  have 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  making  examples  of  low-level 
officials— what  the  Chinese  refer  to  as  “scaring  the  monkey 
by  killing  the  chicken.”  However,  after  a February  Cabinet 
meeting  at  which  Premier  Li  Peng  svarned  that  corruption  was 
“a  life  and  death”  struggle  in  which  the  party  could  “lose  the 
trust  of  the  people,”  something  unprecedented  began  to  hap- 
pen. Suddenly  the  anti-corruption  effort  began  to  topple  some 
very  high-ranking  figures.  Their  fall  suggested  that  the  post- 
Deng  power  struggle  had  begun  to  break  out  into  the  open, 
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albeit  in  a somewhat  oblique  and  mysterious  form. 

First  to  fall  was  Zhou  Beifang,  who  was  arrested  for  “seri- 
ous economic  crimes.”  Zhou  was  chairman  of  Shougang 
Concord  Holdings  in  Hong  Kong  and  son  of  Deng’s  old 
comrade-in-arms  Zhou  Guanwu,  who  was  himself  chairman 
of  the  state-owned  behemoth  Capital  Iron  & Steel  Works.  One 
of  Zhou  the  Younger’s  business  cohorts  in  Hong  Kong  was 
none  other  than  Deng’s  son,  Deng  Zhifang.  Moreover,  one 
of  his  main  investors  was  Li  Ka-shing,  the  billionaire  who  was 
also  constructing  the  mammoth  $2.1  billion  Oriental  Plaza 
in  Beijing,  which  was  slated  to  devour  McDonald’s. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  a secretary  of  Beijing  Vice  Mayor 
Zhang  Baifa  became  enmeshed  in  the  investigation  as  well, 
suggesting  that  whatever  tectonic  political  orogeny  was  taking 
place,  the  shock  waves  were  spreading.  Then  in  early  April, 
another  Beijing  Deputy  Mayor,  W^g  Baosen,  who  headed  the 
municipal  planning  commission,  had  his  chauffeur  drive  him 
out  toward  the  Great  Wall  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  where  he 
unceremoniously  blew  his  brains  out.  Although  his  death  re- 
ceived only  the  most  cursory  announcement  in  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  word  quickly  spread  over  the  xiaodao  xiaoxi 
(back-alley  news),  filling  the  city  with  rumors  of  shady  real 
estate  deals,  including  the  official  permission  given  to  the  Ori- 
ental Plaza  despite  the  fact  that  it  violated  recently  passed 
height  limitations  on  new  bufldings.  Soon,  there  was  even  spec- 
ulation that  Wang  might  have  been  murdered  to  protect  higher- 
ups  who  were  implicateffin  a far  larger  web  of  corrupt  deals. 

What  all  this  meant  and  whether  further  accusations  would 
follow  was  not  completely  clear.  However,  such  unusual  public 
manifestations  of  high-level  intrigue  suggested  big  maneuver- 
ings  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  recent  past,  anti-corruption 
drives  have  come  and  gone  without  disturbing  the  veneer  of 
high-level  unity.  But  this  spring,  Jiang,  who  had  been  build- 
ing up  files  on  his  rivals’  involvement  in  corruption,  started 
using  this  information-both  as  a political  weapon  and  as  a way 
to  gain  public  support  for  his  leadership.  When  hard-line  Bei- 
jing party  chief  Chen  Xitong,  who  had  been  a militant  sup- 
porter of  suppressing  student  protesters  in  1989  and  whose 
personal  secretary  was  already  under  arrest,  was  forced  to  re- 
sign and  was  put  under  house  arrest  in  late  April,  it  began  to 
look  as  if  Jiang,  who  as  mayor  had  avoided  violence  in  Shang- 
hai, w^  trying  to  project  himself  as  being  more  self-assured 
by  taking  such  resolute,  independent  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
p>opular  action  because  it  seemed  to  attack  corruption.  Some 
even  suggested  that  by  arresting  Chen,  Jiang  was  also  trying 
to  distance  himself  from  the  1989  massacre  in  anticipation 
of  the  “verdict’’  on  it  as  a “counterrevolutionary  rebellion’’ 
being  reversed,  a hypothesis  that  seemed  all  the  more  plau-. 
sible  after  he  also  visited  the  grave  of  Hu  Yaobang,  the  for- 
mer party  leader  whose  death  presaged  the  protest  movement 
and  whose  career  has  since  become  a symbol  of  unsullied 
public  service. 

“Sure,  something’s  happening,’’  one  Chinese  friend  laugh- 
ingly told  me.  “If  they  arrested  every  corrupt  official,  there 
would  be  no  government  left.’’  But  still,  something  had  to  be 
done.  As  Fang  Lizhi  recently  observed,  “For  anyone  who 
*^nows  China’s  long  history  of  collapsed  dynasties  and  up- 


heavals triggered  by  corruption,  there  can  be  little  comfort 
in  the  belief  that  the  most  pervasive  corruption  in  our  history 
will  somehow,  this  time,  result  in  enduring  stability.’’ 

Marx  Meets  Confucius 

Corruption  is  just  the  most  obvious  expression  of  a deeper 
malady  that  now  grips  Chinese  society.  Changes  have  come 
so  precipitately  and  suddenly  that  few  people  have  a sense  any 
longer  of  what  they  believe  in,  whether  traditional  Confucian 
values,  revolutionary  Maoist  values  or  some  sort  of  East-West 
amalgam.  The  result  is  a normative  vacuum  in  which  no  one 
seems  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  “Chinese.”  As  the  rock 
star  Cui  Jian  sings  on  his  recent  album  Eggs  Under  the  Red 
Flag,  “Money  is  Buttering  in  the  wind.  We  have  no  ideals.” 
A Chinese  writer  friend  put  it  even  more  bluntly:  “All  that 
is  left  uniting  us  is  greed.” 

To  fill  this  void,  the  party  Central  Committee  launched  a 
propaganda  campaign  last  Oaober  calling  for  a mind-numbing 
“great  new  undertaking  to  build  a political  party  of  Marx- 
ism which  is  armed  with  the  theory  of  building  socialism  with 
Chinese  charaaeristics;  serves  the  people  wholeheartedly;  is 
fully  consolidated  ideologically,  politically,  and  organization- 
ally; can  stand  the  test  of  all  hazards;  and  which  alwa>*5  ad- 
vances ahead  of  the  times.”  As  part  of  this  campaign,  cadres 
from  government  organizations  were  required  to  spend  a week 
at  a party  school  studying  The  Selected  Works  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping. “You  don’t  have  to  listen,  but  you  can’t  go  to  sleep  either,’’ 
commented  a friend  who  works  for  a state  trading  company. 
“We  even  had  to  write  papers,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
write  because  even  the  teachers  don’t  bother  to  read  them!” 

At  the  same  time  the  party  launched  a crusade  to  revive 
Confucianism.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sage’s  2,545th  birth- 
day, last  October,  a conference  of  some  300  scholars  from 
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twenty  countries  was  dutifully  convened.  For  the  Communist 
Party  lo  rehabilitate  Confucius,  whom  it  had  formerly  reviled 
as  a degenerate  apostle  of  China’s  exploitative  feudal  society, 
was  an  act  of  unsurpassed  opportunism.  After  all,  Confucius 
was  a political  philosopher  who  stressed  the  traditional  virtues 
of  rank,  obedience  and  harmony  rather  than  the  Maoist  vir- 
tues of  equality,  revolution  and  class  struggle.  Moreover,  while 
Deng  had  proclaimed  that  “to  get  rich  is  glorious,”  Confu- 
cius had  held  cornmercc  and  merchants  in  distinctly  low  estecin. 
“It  is  shameful,”  he  said,  “to  make  gain  your  sole  objea,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  dao  prevails  in  the  state  or  not.”  This 
was  hardly  a testimonial  for  the  kind  of  rapacious  capitalisrn 
that  Deng  has  unleashed.  And  if  initiators  of  this  revival 
thought  the  Confucian  emphasis  on  orthodoxy,  authority  and 
social  harmony  might  help  them  thwart  China’s  dissident 
movement,  they  were  ignoring  another  seminal  tenet  of  this 
traditional  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  only  when  leaders  arc 
benevolent  and  just  should  the  people  submit  to  their  rule. 


luaissez-faire  economics  coexist 
with  the  old  Leninist  political 
system ^ 

Coming  at  a time  when  most  people  were  yearning  to  in- 
dulge their  basic  capitalist  urges,  the  attempt  to  raise  Confucius 
from  the  dead  did  little  more  than  add  to  the  sense  of  cogni- 
tive dissonance.  That  sense  was  further  heightened  by  a larger 
party  effort  to  dredge  up  other  symbols  that  might  appeal  to 
nationalist  sentiment.  This  past  National  Day,  leaders  deluged 
the  public  with  syrupy  app^s  to  love  the  country  and  love  the 
party,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same.  At  the  same  time  the 
propaganda  department  of  the  CentraTCommittee  issued  a 
document  titled  “Implementation  Program  for  Patriotic  Edu- 
cation,” which  ordered  all  schools  to  revise  their  curriculums 
to  “make  patriotic  thought  the  principal  melody  of  society” 
so  that  the  “masses”  could  be  bombarded  at  “any  time,  any- 
where, in  every  aspect  of  their  daily  social  life”  with  “the  spir- 
itual infection  and  uplifting  influence  of  patriotism.” 

Not  only  have  old  socialist  values  and  ideology  been  seri- 
ously eroded  but  the  party  and  the  central  government,  though 
still  autocratic,  have  suffered  a substantial  loss  of  power  due 
to  the  growing  economic  independence  of  outlying  regions 
such  as  Guangdong  Province  (adjacent  to  Hong  Kong),  Fuji^ 
Province  (across  the  straits  from  Taiwan)  and  the  Shanghai/ 
Yangtze  River  Valley  area  (in  south-central  China).  Because  of 
the  strength  of  locid  industry  and  direct  trade  with  the  outside 
world,  these  regions  have  gained  a new  and  independent  spirit 
that  was  plain  to  scejn  the  recent  N.RC.  votes.  Their  independ- 
ence has  also  tempted  them  to  try  to  dodge  central  regulations 
on  everything  from  environmental  quality  and  management  of 
state  property  to  birth  control  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  Even 
though  centralized  power  is  a crucial  element  in  assuring  eco- 
nomic stability— without  it  there  will  be  no  force  able  to  exer- 
cise the  macroeconomic  control  needed  to  lower  inflation  and 


cool  off  growth  of  the  economy  as  a whole — for  now  the  trend 
toward  greater  regionalization  seems  unstoppable. 

Let  a Thousand  Flowers  Die 
One  thing  Deng  has  taken  pains  to  impart  to  Jiang  and  his 
“core  leadership”  is  that  while  economic  reform  may  be  essen- 
tial to  fulfilling  people’s  rising  expectations  and  maintaining 
party  power,  political  reform,  especially  freedom  of  expression, 
is  dangerous  because  it  allows  critical  voices  to  challenge  the 
party’s  stranglehold  on  government.  This  strategy  of  egging; ; 
China’s  economic  system  on  to  become  more  laissez-faire  whilc  ^ 
tenaciously  maintaining  its  old  Leninist  political  system  hasr^ 
helped  create  the  appearance  that  intellectual  and  politica^j' 
dissent  have  vanished.  It  is  true  that  most  Chinese  are  now  pre^*"  ‘ 
occupied  with  business  and  making  money.  After  all,  wherry 
presented  with  a choice  between  business  and  the  possibility'"" 
of  freedom  and  wealth,  or  opposition  politics  and  the  likeli-""^ 
hood  of  imprisonment  and  certainty  of  penury,  most  people* ' 
choose  the  former.  However,  there  remains  a small  group  of 
determined  intellectuals  and  labor  activists  who  continue  to 
speak  out  and  to  insist  that  it  is  deceptive  and  self-defeating 
to  imagine  that  politics  can  be  so  completely  separated  from 
economics.  As  Wei  Jingsheng,  China’s  most  celebrated  dissi- 
dent, put  it  during  the  1978-79  Democracy  Wall  movement, 
“To  accomplish  modernization,  the  Chinese  people  must  fint 

practice  democracy  and  modernize  China’s  social  system.  ... 

Without  this  condition,  society  will  become  stagnant  and  eco- 
nomic growth  will  encounter  insurmountable  obstacles.”  For 
such  heretical  views,  Wei  was  given  a fifteen-year  jail  sentence 
at  Deng’s  behest. 

After  being  released  in  September  1993,  Wei  immediately*^ 
and  unrepentantly  resumed  decrying  China’s  backward  state'* 
of  democracy.  The  party  perceived  his  solitary  voice  as  suc^^ 
a threat  that  in  April  1994  he  was  mysteriously  spirited  away” 
again,  this  time  without  any  charges  being  brought  or  any  rio- 
tification  given  to  his  family.  More  than  a year  later,  he  remaiiu 
“disappeared,”  and  his  secretary,  Tong  Yi,  who  was  adminis- 
tratively detained,  is  reported  to  have  been  seriously  beaten  in 
a “re-education-through-labor”  camp  for  her  role  in  keeping 
Wei  in  touch  with  members  of  the  foreign  press. 

Tellingly,  last  July  the  N.P.C.’s  Standing  Comnuttee  passed 
a law  that  makes  anyone  who  “maintains  connections  with  or 
accepts  financial  support  from  groups  abroad”  subjea  to  ar- 
rest for  “carrying  out  activities  which  endanger  state  securi- 
ty.’’ Fearful  that  such  dissident  voices  might  become  the  sparks 
that  light  the  next  prairie  fire  of  political  dissent  and  wary  that 
any  sign  of  political  tolerance  might  app>ear  as  weakness,  Deng 
and  his  minions  have  taken  a line  on  free  speech  that  is  harsh- 
er than  at  any  time  during  the  past  decade  and  a half.  Sentences 
of  up  to  twenty  years  continue  to  be  meted  out  to  those  who 
commit  crimes  of  “counierrcvolutionary  propaganda  and  in- 
citement” by  speaking  out.  Last  November,  for  instance,  a 
journalist  named  Gao  Yu  was  arrested  as  she  prepared  to  leave 
China  to  study  at  Columbia  University  and  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing leaked  state  secrets.  Her  crime,  it  turned  out,  was  quoting 
a Beijing  source  in  a Hong  Kong  paper  as  having  said  that 
Jiang  Zemin  had  advised  the  Central  Committee  at  a closed 
meeting  that  certain  personnel  assignments  were  decided  “after 
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consultation  with  senior  comrades,  especially  after  hearing 
the  opinion  of  Deng  Xiaoping.**  For  this  lese-majesti  Gao  was 
sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison,  and  the  State  Council  offi- 
cial who  had  leaked  the  news  to  her  was  given  thirteen  years. 

As  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  June  4, 1989,  massacre  ap- 
proached, democratic  aaivists  began  distributing  a new  flurry 
of  manifestoes  and  petitions  calling  on  the  government  to 
allow  greater  political  tolerance.  In  February,  before  the 
N.P.C.  convened,  four  such  petitions  were  signed  and  then  in 
May  five  more  surfaced  in  what  has  been  the  biggest  recru- 
descence of  public  protest  since  1989.  A petition  released  on 
May  15  and  signed  by  forty-five  prominent  intellectuals  com- 
memorated the  U.N.’s  “Year  of  Tolerance.”  Calling  tolerance 
“a  mark  of  human  civilization,”  it  urged  the  government  “to 
promote  and  encourage  respect  for  human  rights”  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  U.N.  Charter.  Another  petition  signed  by  fifty- 
two  intellectuals  called  for  reversing  the  official  verdict  on  the 
1989  demonstrations  as  “counterrevolutionary”  and  warned 
that  China  faced  another  “blood-soaked  tragedy"  if  it  did  not 
implement  political  reforms  and  begin  to  respect  human 
rights.  The  party’s  response  was  to  round  up,  interrogate  and 
detain  dozens  of  activists  and  intelleauals  for  “disturbing  the 
social  order.”  Such  a reaction  made  it  clear  that  far  from  feel- 
ing a new  confidence  in  its  right  to  rule  because  of  China’s 
economic  successes,  the  party  continues  to  feel  very  vulnerable 
to  the  critique  of  dissidents. 

Deng’s  policies  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  uneasy 
stability  for  the  past  fifteen  yean.  But  whether  such  a strate- 
gy will  continue  to  be  successful  after  his  death  is  another 
question.  Unreleased  political  pressure  has  a way  of  building 
up,  especially  when  economic  problems  arise,  and  unless  re- 
lieved, creating  massive  ruptures.  “It  must  be  said  that  as  the 
contradictions  in  society  accumulate  and  sharpen,  the  use  of 


such  repressive  measures  is  not  only  unreasonable  but  harm- 
ful,” writes  26-year-old  Wang  Dan,  aTiananmen  Square  stu- 
dent leader  who  served  three  and  a half  years  in  prison  and 
has  been  under  almost  continuous  police  surveillance  since 
being  released.  *‘When  all  the  channels  for  expression  of  po- 
litical opposition  in  an  open,  legal  fashion  are  closed,  such 
political  forces  as  already  exist  will  merely  be  forced  to  par- 
ticipate politically  in  secret  and  illegal  ways.  In  terms  of  so- 
cial stability  and  progress,  the  disadvantages  of  this  greatly 
outweigh  any  possible  benefits.” 

And  the  Future  . . . ? 

Whereas  with  most  other  great  nations  it  is  possible  to  look 
ahead  and  know  that  certain  fundamental  ideas,  institutions 
and  values  will  endure  for  years  to  come,  in  today’s  China  there 
is  almost  nothing  that  is  fixed  or  certain.  What  makes  reading 
the  future  so  difficult  is  that  there  is  a range  of  sharply  con- 
flicting scenarios,  each  of  which  has  almost  equal  plausibility. 

It  may  be  that  China  will  be  able  to  muddle  through  after 
Deng  and  become  the  first  socialist-bloc  country  to  success- 
fully reform  itself  under  the  aegis  of  a Communist  Party. 
However,  it  is  also  plausible  that  the  Beijing  government  will 
continue  to  lose  control  until  China  finds  itself  back  in  some 
state  of  quasi-feudal  fragmentation,  even  anarchy  exacerbated 
by  feuding  party /actions.  Whatever  happens,  all  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  because  of  China’s  long  history  of  authoritarian- 
ism, political  reform  and  a more  democratic  society  will  not 
come  as  easily  as  this  last  rush  of  economic  development. 
What  causes  apprehension  in  China  is  not  just  the  obvious 
recognition  of  Deng’s  mortality  but  the  unspoken  recognition 
that  China’s  old  system  of  “great  leader”  governance  will  die 
with  him.  However  brutal  party  rule  has  been,  leaders  like 
Mao  and  Deng  at  least  created  the  illusion  that  someone  was 
leading  history.  Ordinary  Chinese  still  yearn  for  an  effective 
leader  or  emperor,  but  nowall  they  see  on  the  horizon  in  post- 
Deng  China  is  a collection  of  unconvincing  understudies  v^ait- 
ing  in  the  wings.  As  the  writer-in-exile  Liu  Binyan  recently 
pointed  out,  “The  government  Deng  Xiaoping  leaves  behind 
will  be  the  weakest  in  China  since  Communist  rule  began  in 
1949.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  populace  has  become  more 
difficult  to  rule  than  any  other  in  Chinese  history.” 

In  his  Theses  on  Feuerbach^  Marx  wrote  that  “philosophers 
have  only  interpreted  the  world,  in  v^ous  ways;  the  point, 
however,  is  to  change  it.”  From  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  Mao  Zedong  and  Deng  Xiaoping,  throughout  the 
twentieth  century  there  has  been  a mythic  big  leader  to  serve 
as  figurehead  and  give  China  the  appearance  of  coherence  and 
greatness.  Now,  as  the  last  leader  of  truly  mythic  proponions 
runs  out  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  understandable  that  ordinary 
Chinese  should  turn  away  from  politics  and  grab  at  whatever 
material  advantages  they  can.  After  all,  they  know  better  than 
anyone  the  problems  the  next  generation  of  party  leaders  will 
have  to  confront;  how  hastily  and  unsystematically  Deng’s 
economic  miracle  has  been  thrown  together;  how  murky 
China’s  sense  of  direction  is;  and  how  unstable  the  edifice  of 
the  party’s  political  leadership  has  always  been  in  China— 
especially  when  it  comes  to  passing  the  baton  from  one  ruler 
to  another.  □ 
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Map  of  China 

Directions:  On  the  separate  sheet  containing  the  map  of 
China,  and  the  countries  around  it  place  the  following  and 
color  them  as  directed.  Use  the  Rand  McNally  Atlas  to  help 
you  in  completing  the  map. 


1.  Label  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtze  River. 

, 2.  Place  Peking,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Hong  Kong  and 
Taipei  on  the  map. 

3.  In  all  capital  letters  label  the  following  countries: 


China 
Nepal 
Burma 

South  Viet  Nam 
Taiwan 


Mongolia 
Bhutan 
Thailand 
North  Viet  Nam 
South  Korea 

4.  Label  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The  Yellow  Sea,  The  East  China  Sea 

5.  Color  the  countries  as  follows: 


Soviet  Union 
India 
Cambodia 
Laos 

North  Korea 


China  - red 
Mongolia  - blue 
Nepal  - yellow 
Bhutan  - green 
India  - orange 
Burma  - yellow 
Laos  - green 
Thailand  - red 


North  Viet  Nam.  - blue 
South  Viet  Nam  - red 
Taiwan  - blue 
North  Korea 
South  Korea 
Soviet  Union 


yellow 

green 

yellow 


Cambodia  - yellow 

6.  EXTRA  CREDIT: 

Add  additional  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  to  your 

map 
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jrders  of  China 


Use  a map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  help  you  locate  the  following 
places  on  the  outline  map  below.  Write  the  letter  of  each  place  in  the 
correct  circle  on  the  map. 


a China 
d North  Korea 
g South  China  Sea 
J Taiwan 
m Bhutan 


b Mongolia 
e Yellov/  Sea 
h Laos 
k Vietnam 
n Nepal 


c USSR 

f East  China  Sea 
i Japan 
I Burma 
0 India 


Geographical  Terms 


Match  each  geographical  term  belov/  with  the  number  of  the  point  on  the 
map  that  best  fits  the  term's  description. 


.peninsula  — large  a.'-m  of  land  surrounded  by  ocean  on  ail  but  one 
side 

.gulf  — la.-ge  arm  of  water  surrounded  by  land  on  ail  but  one  side 
.strait  — narrow  body  of  water  that  links  tv;o  large  bodies  of  water 
.island  — small  body  of  land  surrounded  by  v/ater  on  all  sides 
.river  sou-xs  — place  where  a river  begins 

.river  mouth  — place  where  a river  e.Tipties  into  a large  body  of  Water 

.tributary  — a stream  or  river  that  fIov;s  into  another  river 

highland  — a place  v/ith  hiiis,  mountains,  or  plateaus — high  fiat 
landforms 


i. 


alnfall  in  China 


ircle  the  letter  of  the  correct  answer  after  each  of  the  following  questions, 
se  the  map  below  to  help  you  find  the  answers. 

About  hov/  much  rain  and  snow  falls  in  Beijing  each  year? 

a mo!"e  than  60  inches  b less  than  4 inches  c between  20  and  40  inches 

I 

Which  part  of  China  receives  the  most  rain  and  snow  each  year? 
a northwest  b central  c southeast 

Which  city  on  the  map  is  in  the  driest  part  of  China? 
a Kashgar  b Canton  c Lan-zhou 

From  spring  to  fa!!,  warm,  wet  air  from  the  ocean  brings  monsoons,  or 
heavy  rains,  to  the  land  of  China.  Compare  the  map  on  this  page  to  the 
physical  map  on  work  sheet  ffl.  What  do  you  think  stops  rain  carried  by 
v.'arm,  wet  air  from  reaching  ail  of  China? 

a valleys  b plains  c mountains 


inchas  cf  Rain  and  Snow 


More  ^ 

than  80 


60  to  SO 

L'  o o o c c o 
[ooooooc 


40  to  60 

20  to  40 

4 to  20 

Less 
than  4 
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■eatures  in  Regions  of  China 


/• 


Complete  the  crossword  puzzle  by  filling  in  the  name  from  the  list  below 
hat  best  fits  each  clus. 


Jhandong 

‘akia  Makan 
% 

anion 

j'el'ov;  River 
Tibetan  Highlands 


■iimsiayas 


icbi 

Tangz! 
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ACROSS 

1 major  city  in  West  (Hsi  Chiang)  River  Delta 
; very  large  desert  in  western  China 

5 peninsula  in  Eastern  Highlands  with  good  deposits  of  coal 
7 flows  through  Mongolian  Border  Uplands  and  North  China  Plain 

DOWN 

I large  plateau  in  southwestern  China 

5 southernmost  mountain  range  in  Tibet  with  some  of  world’s  highest 
mountains 

desert  in  Xinjiang-MOngolian  Uplands,  very  cold  in  winter 
fertile  valley  in  Eastern  Lowlands 
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Animals  of  China 


The  following  are  Chinese  riddles  about  animals.  Can  you  guess  what 
animal  each  riddle  refers  to? 


Old  Mr.  Chang,  I've  heard  It  said, 

You  wear  a basket  on  your  head; 

• You've  two  pairs  of  scissors  to  cut  your  meat. 
You've  two  pairs  of  chopsticks  with  which  to  eat. 
What  is  it? 

A bright  red  flower  he  wears  on  his  head; 

His  beautiful  coat  needs  no  thimble  or  thread; 
And  though  he's  not  fearsome.  I'll  have  you  know 
Ten  thousand  doors  open  when  he  says  so! 

What  is  it? 


Unscramble  the  v;ords  below  to  find  the  answers. 

(acbr;  orretos) 

Try  writing  your  own  riddles  that  describe  the  following  animals  mentioned 
in  the  filmstrip:  the  camel,  the  great  panda,  and  the  yak.  Use  an 
encyclopedia  to  find  out  more  about  these  animals. 
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I Regions  of  China  Word  Search 

I 


Circle  the  names  for  the  regions  of  China  from  the  following  list  as  you. find 
them  in  the  puzzle  below. 

XInJIang-MongclIan  Uplands  Tibetan  Highlands 

Mongolian  Border  Uplands  Eastern  Lowlands 

Central  Uplands  Sichuan  Basin 

Southern  Uplands 


S W O S H 
P E A R B 
E A S B O 
C O D O C 
H R C Y K 
W A E L L 
A N N E T 
N G T D I 
B E • R U B 
S B A F E 
I O L F T 
N A U Y A 
L T P T N 
A T L K H 
M R A A I 
RAN  I G 
E l D N H 
T N S C L 
T F S A A 
U I ..  A T N 
B S N E D 
S C .H  R S 
T B H I M 
U I A N A 
N N C A J 
A E I-  G O 


H P O R A B 
T I J E R S 
R D E R U P 
N N O B A A 
I M S S N C 
E O E N U R 
S N P E T E 
I G H M R P 
D O P T 0 U 
A L E A F S 
R I T E I U 
A A E R S 0 
P N R T T I 
N B S T I C 
E O O A C 0 
I R C E B D 
G D N R 0 .1 
I E K U N L 
L R S G P A 
E U B Y R L 
R P R L A I 
R L I L C P 
O A A E T X 
A N N N 1 E 
R D E P R E 
T S P T S . A 


L U X P O 
T N I E R 
LANDS 
L W J A O 
I A I N U 
F R A U T 
R T N T H 
A I G S W 
G L M B E 
I W O E S 
L E N A T 
B S G S N 
S T O T O 
I M L E R 
C I I R T 
H D A N E 
U D N L E 
A L U 0 L 
N E P W B 
B L L L A 
A A A A R 
S N N N R 
I D D D M 
N S SSI 
T S A E T 
F Y A R G 


Now  find  these  regions  on  a map  of  China.  Select  one  region  and  write  an 
‘ individual  or  group  report  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  people  in  that  region. 
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M INI-FA  CTS  AT  A GL  A MCE 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Official  Name:  People's  Republic  of  China  (Chung-hua  Jen-min  Kung-ho-kuo/ 
Zhongguo  Renmin  Gongheguo) 

Capital:  Peking 


Official  Language:  Putoii^hua,  known  as  Mandarin  in  the  West.  Based  on  the 
northern  Chinese  dialect  spoken  in  Peking,  Putonghua  is  taught  in  China’s  schools. 
Many  minority  languages  are  also  spoken  and  taught  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  ’These  include  Tibetan;  Chuang;  Miao  and  Yao;  various  Turkic  langua<^es, 
such  as  Uighur,  Kazakh,  and  Khalkhas;  Mongolian;  Tungusic;  and  Korean. 


Government;  There  are  three  major  political  organizations  in  Communist 
China  — the  Communist  Part\-,  the  army,  and  the  government.  But  the  real  power  is 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  The  party  makes  policy  which  the  army  and  the 
government  carry  out.  Local  Communists  elect  representatives  to  one  of  twenh'- 
nine  Provincial  Party  Committees.  These  committees,  in  turn,  send  representatives 
to  the  .National  Party  Congress,  held  about  every  five  years.  The  .National  Partv 
Congress  elects  a Central  Committee  of  about  two  hundred  members,  who  do  the 
routine  work  of  the  party  . The  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Central  Committee's 
Politburo  (Political  Bureau)  are  the  most  powerful  group  in  China.  The  Politburo 
elects  a Standing  Comnaittee  and  a Secretariat,  which  actually  decide  policv  for  the 
entire  country.  The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  is  the  real  head  of  the 
Chinese  government.  According  to  the  1979  constitution,  the  .National  People’s 
Congress  (not  the  same  as  the  National  Party  Congress)  is  the  only  legislative 
authority  in  the  country.  In  reality,  its  job  is  to  rubber-stamp  the  decisions  made  bv 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Delegates  to  the  National  People's  Congress  are  ' 
elected  at  the  provincial  level  from  a list  drawn  up  by  the  party.'On  the  advice  of 
the  party,  the  delegates  appoint  the  members  of  the  State  Council,  which  oversees 
the  government  ministries  and  bureaus. 


Flag:  China  s flag  was  adopted  in  1949.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  on  a plain 
red  background,  is  a large  yellow  star  with  a semicircle  of  four  smaller  yellow  stars 
to  its  right.  The  stars  stand  for  the  Communist  Party  and  its  members. 
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Activities 


You  will  first  need  to  choose  three  members  to  act  as  recorders 
for  your  group. 

Recorder  #1  is  responsible  for  recording  the  group’s  answers  on 
^the  worksheet,  "China’s  Leadership:  Communist  Party." 

Recorder  #2  is  responsible  for  recording  the  group’s  answers  on 
the  worksheet,  "China’s  Leadership:  Government." 

Recorder  #3  is  responsible  for  recording  the  group’s  thoughts 
during  the  brainstorming  session. 

1.  Read  "The  Political  System  Today"  pamphlet.  You  may  choose  to  have 
one  member  read  it  aloud  to  the  group,  to  have  each  group  member  read  a 
section  of  it  aloud,  or  for  all  members  to  read  it  over  silently.  In  any 
case,  each  group  member  is  responsible  for  reading  or  listening  to  the 
material. 

2.  Use  what  you  have  just  read  to  help  you  fill  in  the  blanks  on  the  two 
worksheets,  "China's  Leadership:  Communist  Party"  and  "China's 
Leadership:  Government."  Do  the  worksheets  one  at  a time,  with  each 
group  member  contributing  ideas,  and  the  recorders  writing  down  the 
group's  answers  on  the  worksheets.  Be  aware  that  the  worksheets  have 
the  most  powerful  positions  at  the  top,  but  in  the  text  the  first 
information  is  about  the  least  powerful  positions. 


3.  Brainstorm  as  many  similarities  and  differences  as  you  can  think  of 
between  the  Chinese  system  of  leadership  and  the  United  States'  system 
of  leadership. 

Consider  these  issues: 

The  Communist  Party  compared  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
- parties. 

How  leaders  are  chosen. 

, How  political  decisions  are  made. 

Recorder  #3  should  write  down  all  of  the  group's  ideas  on  the  sheet 
provided. 
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2. 


1.  

The  real  head  of  the  Chinese  government 


3. 


4. 


These  groups  decide  policy  for  the  whole  country 


or 


The  most  powerful  group  in  China 


5. 


200  members  who  do  the  routine  work  of  the  party 


6.  

This  group  of  delegates  meets  about  every  5 years  to  elect  people  to  the  above  position 


7. 


29  committees  from  the  provinces  who  send  representatives  to  the  above  position 


8. 

rO  million  members  who  hold  all  the  most  important  positions  in  government  and  in  the  army.  They  are 
usually  the  managers  in  schools,  on  farms,  and  in  the  factories. 


Steps  needed  to  join  Position  #8: 


o 
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1. 

Appcinied  by  tbe  .Temcers  of  the  position  below. 

These  people  oversee  the  government  ministries  and 
bu.'caus. 

2.  

The  only  legislative  authority  in  the  country. 

Actually,  though,  they  have  no  real  power  and  gene-'ally  "rubber  stamp," 
or  go  along  with,  decisions  made  by  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  provinces,  elections  are  held  to  choose  delegates  to  go  to  the 

above  position. 

How  are  the  candidates  selected?  Can  just  anyone  run  for  office?  Answer  on  the  line  below. 

3. 
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Comparison  of  the  System  of  Leadership 
between  China  and  the  United  States 

Similarities  Differences 


o 
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Sizd  ScroC£s 


fit  this  station,  your  group  mill  be  creating  tmo  scrolls.  Begin  by 
reading  the  information  sheet  together.  Illhen  you  haue  finished, 
complete  the  folloming  steps,  in  orde.-.  Each  group  membe.r  should 
complete  at  least  one  character.  The  re.maining  characters  can  be 
don0  by  indiui duals  or  as  a group, 

1.  Each  member  needs  to  choose  one  Chinese  character  to 
complete. 


2.  Illith  black  felt  pen,  color  in  the  character  on  the  tagboard. 

3.  Cut  out  each  piece  of  the  character.  Be  careful  to  keep  your 
pieces  separate  from  other  group  members'  pieces! 

4.  Using  the  master  sheet  of  characters  as  your  guide,  place  the 

pieces  of  your  character  on  the  red  butcher  paper.  Remember  to 
place  the  characters  in  the  order  you  see  on  the  master  sheet!  Glue 
the  pieces,  one  at  a time,  on  the  red  butcher  paper.  Try  to  space  the 
characters  euenly  on  the  scroll. 
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The  Red  Scroll 


Do  you  know  what  a red  scroll  Is?  it's  a Ipng  piece  or  red  paper  which  the 
Chinese  use  to  write  meaningful  lucky  phrases  with  a large  brush  and  black 
Ink.  Tnese  red  scrolls  are  hung  either  Inside  or  outside  of  the  house  jus- 
before  Chinese  New  Year.  Many  Chinese  believe  chat  by  doing  this.  It  will 
ensure  continued  haoolness  and  prosperity  for  the  household. 

me  custom  or  tne  red  scrolls  has  been  around  for  a long  tl-,e.  During  Chinese 
New  Year  celebration,  many  restaurants  display  them  In  front  of  their  buildings, 
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wood  for  Chinese  New  Year  in  =07  A.D.  They  believed  tr.at  the  placues  would 
bring  good  luck  and  drive  away  evil  spirits.  As  time  passed,  the  pecole 
thought  that  the  peach  wood  was  too  heavy  and  inconvenient  to  use;  so,  they 
szsrted  zo  use  red  paoer  instead. 

me  custom  or  the  red  scro  1 1 ori g i nated  with  a Ming  Dynasty  e.moeror  who  liked 
tne.Ti  ver/  muc.n.  Once,  just  before  Chinese  New  Year,  the  emperor  was  in  the 
capital  city  and  saw  some  beautiful  red  sc.-olis.  He  decided  that  all  of  his 
subjects  should  put  them  on  their  doors.  He  thought  that  the  sc.-olls  would 
make  eve.-yone  haopy  and  thkt  peace  would  continue  in  his  kingdom. 

Vhen  t.he  peooie  heard  the  emperor's  order,  they  immediately  put  red  sc.-olls 
outside  their  doors.  The  only  people  who  didn't  obey  the  order  were  those 
who  didn't  know  how  to  read  or  write.  mey  met  to  discuss  t.heir  problem  because 
tney  didn't  want  to  offend  t.he  e.mperor.  Finally,  t.hey  decided  to  put  plain 
rea  paoer,  brushes,  and  paoer  near  their  front  doors.  Then  t.hey  would  ask 
for  help  f.-om  peooie  who  did  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Since  then  the 
hanging  of  .-ed  sc.-olls  for  Chinese  New  Year  has  been  a custom  In  ,manv  ho.mes . 
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Every  red  scroll  cor.sisrs  of  tr.-o  pages  (four  Chi- 
nese chars-crers)  . When  you  pur  the  cvo  cages  to- 
gerher  be  sure  they  ara  in  che  proper  order. 
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Sad  Scroll  I - Parc  A • 


These  two  words 
nean  New  Year. 

Color  the  words  in 
black  and  the  back- 
gro\n:d  in  red.  Then 
paste  the  first 
sheet  (Part  A)  and 
the  second  sheet 
(Fart  3)  together. 
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Red  Scroll  II  - Parr  A 
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These  two  Chinese 
characters  irean  to  . 
wish.  Color  the 
words  in  blac.k  and 
the  background  in 
red.  Then  paste  the 
first  sheet  (Part  A) 
and  the  second  sheet 
(?=.rt  3)  together. 
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* These  tvo  words 
Clean  happiness . 
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Red  Scroll  II  - Parc  3 


|e^ 


* These  ir-o  vords 
cean  prosperdry. 
Color  the  words 
in  black  ar.d  cne 
background  ici  red. 


Almanac  Station 

Directions:  Below  is  a list  of  activities,  follow  the  list  in_ 
order  and  do  it.  • 

1.  Look  at  the  two  different  calendars  - the  Twelve  Animal 
calendar  and  the  Zodiac  Signs.  Find  where  you  would  be  for 
each  calendar.  Write  it  below: 

• Twelve  Animal ^ ' 

Zodiac  Sign_ 

2.  Is  everyone  in  your  group  the  same  sign? 

3;  Now  look  at  the  blank  circle  form  labeled  student  work 
sheet.  In  the  bottom  left  hand  comer  there  is  a key.  You 
will  need  to  use  an  almanac,  an  encyclopedia,  etc.  to  find  the 
information  you  need  to  fill  in  this  circle.  For  example: 

1.  Look  in  the  index  of  the  Almanac,  look  up  Noted 

Personalities.  Turn  to  the  first  page  listed  after 
the  words  Noted  Personalities 

2.  Find  Barbara  Walters,  write  her  birthday  in  the 

second  ring  in  on  the  circle 

3.  Now  figure  out  what  Animal  sign  she  is,  write  it  in 

the  third  ring 

4.  Now  figure  out  her  age  - to  do  this  you  write  down 

1989,  then  subtract  the  year  she  was  born.- 
write  it  in  the  4th  ring  in 

5.  Now  look  at  the  Zodiac  Signs,  figure  out  her  sign, 

write  it  in  the  5th  ring  in 

6.  Then,  you  will  have  to  brainstorm,  or  use 

encyclopedias,  etc.  to  figure  out  what  her 
achievement  is  (or  what  she  does  to  make  her 
famous)  and  write  that  in  the  first  ring  of  the 
circle. 

7.  Then  do  the  same  thing  for  all  the  other  names. 
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China's  Economy 


Objectives 

, to  establish  that  agriculture  is  the 
backbone  of  China's  economy; 

. to  explain  that  as  a communist  country, 
the  government  exerts  a great  deal  of 
control  over  the  economy  of  China; 

. to  enumerate  manufacturing,  fishing, 
mining,  and  foreign  trade  as  other 
significant  economic  activities. 


! . 
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Summary 

A dichotomy  exists  within  China's  economy. 
Although  the  country  has  the  sixth  largest 
Gross  National  Product  in  the  world,  it  is 
still  considered  a developxng  nation  because 
of  its  per  capita  income  and  the  relatively 
low  amount  of  industrial  jobs.  This  third 
filmstrip  explains  how  China's  communist 
government  controls  the  economy.  Students 
will  learn  that  agriculture  is  the  economic 
basis  of  China  and  how  the  country's 
agricultural  system  is  organized  to 
adequately  provide  for  its  huge  population. 
China's  other  major  industries,  such  as 
heavy  metals,  shipping,  consumer  goods,  and 
fishing  are  also  discussed. 


Skills  to  Be  Developed 

. understand  China's  economy  under  a 
communist  government; 

. name  China's  major  industries; 

. explain  the  differences  between  labor,  in 
China  and  labor  in  their  own  country..  .. 


Discussion 
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1 Discuss  . with  and  explain  to  the  students- 
the  idea  of  governmental  control  over 
. industry.  ' How  do  students  think  this 
affects  China's  industry? 


2 Ask  students  to  discuss  which  products 
they  think  or  know  are  manufactured  in 
China. 

3 Considering  that  75%  of  Chinese  workere 
are  farmers,  what  do  students  think  is  the 
"backbone"  of  China’s  economy? 

4 Review  the  vocabulary  list  at  the 
beginning  of  the  filmstrip. 

Discussion 

1 Why  is  it  unnecessary  for  China  to  import 
many  agricultural  products  from  other 
nations?  What  special  farming  system 
does  China  have  that  helps  the  Chinese 
people  to  be  self-sufficient? 

2 Have  students  name  some  of  the  products 
which  are  manufactured  in  China.  For 
what  reasons  has  industry  in  China  lagged 
behind  industry  in  other  nations? 

3 Have  students  name  some  of  the  countries 
with  which  China  trades.  What  products 
are  traded  between  these  countries? 

4 Which  mineral  resources  are  mined  in 
China?  Discuss  the  coal  industry  in  China. 


Classroom  Activities 

1 The  Chinese  government  regulates  a large 
pert  of  China's  economy.  The  government 
has  control  over  jobs,  wages,  how  much 
food  and  clothing  each  person  may  have, 
etc.  Write  a report  comparing  how  much 
control  Communist  China  has  on  its 
economy  and  how  much  control  a major 
non-Communist  country  such  as  the 
United  States  exerts  over  its  economy. 

2 Have  students  discuss  their  theories  on 
the  success  of  . Chine's  agricultural 
production  when  only  about  13%  of  the 
land  can  be  cultivated.  From  this  small 
amount  of  land  China  manages  to  feed 
most  of  its  huge  population.  How  do  they 
manage  this? 


O 
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^struct  students  to  draw  maps'  of  China. 
Have  them  plot  the  major  cities  which  are 
^0  the  major  industrial  sites  in  China 
Instruct  students  to  create  a key  for  their 
maps,  using  symbols  to  represent  which 
industry  each  city  is  responsible  for. 

4 Go  to  the  library  and  research  the 
foUowing:  How  does  China  compare  to 
e Soviet  Union  concerning  the 
government  control  over  the  country's 
economy?  In  „hnt  ways  are  they 
Similar.  In  what  ways  are  they  different?^ 
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Workers  in  China 


Study  the  following  circle  graph  showing  the  number  of  people  out  of  every 
one  hundred  workers  who  hold  a certain  kind  of  job  in  the  United  States. 
Then  use  the  list  of  facts  below  to  help  you  complete  the  circle  graph, 
Workers  in  China. 


Workers  in  the  United  States 


Mining  1 


Services  20 


Os'; 


Other  jobs  6 / 


Building  4 
Transportation  5 


m 22 

As®®-  ® o o o°  ® c 


Government  17 


Manufacturing  21 


Workers  in  China 


Farming  4 


Kinds  of  Work 

Farming,  forestry,  and 
fishing 

Manufacturing  and 
mining 

Trade  and  Banking 


s of  psopie. 
76 

11 
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Building  2 

Government  1 
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Other  services 
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s Economy  and  Communist  Government 


Read  the  following  paragraphs.  Note  the  terms  in  dark  print.  Based  on  each 
term’s  use  In  the  reading,  decide  which  definition  below  best  explains  the 
term.  Then  write  the  term  in  the  space  before  Its  meaning. 


China's  Communist  government  controls  the  economy.  The 
government  decides  what  goods  are  produced  arid  how  the  goods 
are  used.  For  example,  the  government  controls  jobs  and  wages  in 
important  factories.  The  average  factory  worker  in  China  makes 
about  seventy  yuan,  which  is  about  thirty-seven  dollars  a month  in 
American  money.  The  government  also  runs  long-distance 
transportation  sysbms,  such  as  railroads. 

For  many  years,  agriculture  has  been  the  backbone  of  China’s 
economy.  Chinese  farmers  raise  enough  crops  to  feed  China’s 
people,  but  this  is  becoming  more  difficult  as  the  population  grows 
in  size.  One  reason  for  successful  farming  in  China  is  Irrigation. 
Ditches,  dams,  and  canals  help  bring  water  to  crops  during  dry 
spells.  The  Chinese  also  conserve  soil  by  planting  trees  and  grasses 
with  roots  that  hold  the  soil  in  place.  During  the  1950s,  the 
Communist  government  gathered  groups  of  peasants  on  collective 
farms.  The  peasants  now  farmed  the  group’s  lai^ge  section  of  land 
instead  of  their  own  plot. 


1  farming 


2 money  earned  at  a job 

3 land  farmed  by  a group  under  government 
control 

4 form  of  Chinese,  money 

5 way  of  bringing  water  to  crops 

6 the  people  living  in  a particular  area 

7 save 


B way  of  going  from  place  to  place 
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Mineral  Resources  in  China 


The  following  map  shows  some  places  where  minerals  are  found  in  China. 
On  the  second  map,  make  symbols  to  replace  the  confusing  dots  and  lines 
on  the  first  map.  Then  complete  the  key  to  show  which  symbols  stand  for 
coal,  oil,  and  iron  ore.  The  symbol  for  gold  has  already  been  done  for  you. 
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i/laking  Silk 


Some  collective  farms  outside  silk-manufacturing  cities,  such  as  Wuxi, 
Hangzhou,  and  Suzhou,  raise  silkworms.  The  following  steps  are  used  in 
raising  the  worms  and  making  the  silk.  Number  the  steps  In  the  order  that 
they  occur.  Read  each  step  carefully.  There  are  clue  words  in  each 
sentence  that  will  lead  you  to  the  next  step. 


Farmers  feed  mulberry  leaves  to  silkworms  to  help  them  grow. 


.In  the  factories,  workers  soak  cocoons  so  they  will  unwind  in  long 
threads. 

.First,  farmers  grow  and  gather  mulberry  leaves. 

.Then  cocoons  are  sent  to  factories. 


Next,  workers  twist  together  threads  from  several  cocoons. 


.After  the  silkworms  are  large  and  white,  they  spin  their  cocoons. 


Finally,  vyorkers  wind  up  the  twisted  thread  and  send  it  to  another 
factory  where  the  thread  is  woven  into  silk  cloth. 
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Facts  about  China’s  Economy 


T 


Complete  the  crossword  puzzle  by  filling  in  the  word  from  the  following  list 
that  best  fits  each  clue. 


France 

steel 

livestock 

USSR 

tractor 

vegetabies 

tea 

machines 


ACROSS 

2 a large  heavy  industry  in  China 

5 crop  raised  by  farmers  in  southeastern  China 
5 these  manufacture  slowly  because  they  are  outdated 

7 more  of  these  raised  in  China  than  in  any  other  country 

8 a large  machine  made  in  China 

DOW.N 

1 a country  China  traded  with  in  1952 

3 more  of  this  raised  by  Chinese  farmers  today  than  before  1950 

4 a country  China  trades  with  today 
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Important  Industries  of  China 

^ . • 

Complete  the  following  facts  about  several  of  China’s  important  industries 
by  decoding  the  mystery  words.  Use  the  key  below  to  figure  out  the  words 
in  code. 

1 132142U4isa  strong  industry  in  China. 

2 Some  minerals  found  in  China  are  2 22  ^14  J5  22  6,  20  2 and 

12  6 10  7. 

3 China’s  15  2 12  5 2 6J2  7 21  supply  one-fifth  of  the  country’s  fuel. 

4 Today,  10135222810_14  companies  help  China  refine  its  oil. 

5 Rivers  in  China  help  supply  61268^22282^  25. 

6 China’s  5 2 213  2 U 4 industry  is  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

7 Two  thirds  of  China’s  fish  come  from  freshwater  12 10 11.6  21  and 
24  15  14  7 21. 


KEY 

A=10  B = 9 C = 8 D = 7 E = 6 F = 5G  = 4 H = 3 1 = 2 J = 1 
K=11  L=12  M = 13  N = 14  0 = 15  F = 24  Q = 23  R = 22 
S=21  T = 20  U = 1S  V=18  W=17  X=16  Y = 25  Z = 26 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chinese  New  Year  is  celebrated  in  different  ways  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  joyous  and  colorful  holidays  and  is  celebrated  for 
any  and  all  of  the  following  reasons: 

1)  For  many  people,  it  is  a time  to  start  a "new"  life,  a 
rebirth,  better  life  in  the  New  Year. 

2)  It  is  a time  for  family  members  to  gather  together  to 
renew  and  continue  love  and  support  for  each  other. 

3)  It  is  also  a celebration  for  life  itself,  with  hopes 
for  more  good  things  to  come  in  the  New  Year. 

Some  cities  that  have  a large  Chinese  American  population  offer  a variety 

of  community  activities. 

As  with  many  ethnic  families  in  the  United  States,  the  extent  to  which 
traditional  customs  are  observed  in  the  Chinese  American  family  varies. 
Some  fcjnilies  may  not  celebrate  Chinese  New  Year  at  all;  some  may  simply 
take  their  immediate  families  out  to  dinner  at  a Chinese  restaurant. 

Still  other  families  may  try  to  keep  many  of  the  traditional  customs  alive 
and  may  encourage  their  children  to  learn  about  and  actively  participate 
in  them. 
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CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 
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the  lunar  new  year 

Chinese  New  Year  is  computed  on  a lunar  calendar.  The  lunar  year  has 
354' days  and  12  lunar  months,  about  half  of  the  months  have  30  days^and 
Che  other  half  29.  To  make  the  months  correspond  with  the  months  or  the 
olanets,  a 13th  month  is  inserted  every  two  or  three  years  and  two  months  are 
added  every  five  years.  The  New  Year  begins  on  the  20th  day  of  the  ^-^st 
moon  and  may  fall  anywhere  from  January  to  March.  It  arrives^with  the 
second  new  moon  after  the  winter  solstice  (the  shortest  day  or  the  year). 


Twelve  animals  and  five  elements  are  assigned  to  the  12  cycle  ye=.rs 
of  the  lunar  calendar.  For  example: 


Western  Calendar 


Symbolic  Animal  Element 


Lunar  Cal  • 


1971 

Boar 

netal 

1972 

Rat 

vood 

1973 

Ox 

wood 

1974 

Tiger 

earth* 

1975 

Hare 

1976 

Dragon. 

1977 

Serpent 

1978 

Horse 

1979 

.Ran 

1980 

Monkey- 

1981 

Rooster 

1982 

Dog 

*cther  eienents  are  fire,  water 
CELEBRATION  RITUALS  History 


4669 

4670 

4671 

4672 

4673 

4674 

4675 

4676 

4677 

4678 

4679 

4680 
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In  days  gone  by.  preparations  began  in  advance  anc ' festivities  lasted  a full 
month  after  New  Year's  Day,  from  new  moon  to  full  moon.  Weeks  bexore  the 
New  Year,  villages  bustled  with' housecleaning  activity,  beritting  the  time  or 
renewal.  Men  in  masks  and  warrior  costumes  symbolically  chased  pestilence 
out  of  the  town.  A villager,  garbed  as  a sorcerer,  ran  through  the  streets 
with  an  ax -in  hand,  driving  out  evil  spirits.  All  debts  were  to  be  settlea 
before  the  old  year  ended.  This  is  to  insure  the  saving,  of  face  for  the 
borrower  and  to  bring  good  fortune  to  him  and  his  family  curing  the  coming 

Ajiother  custom  of  the  new  year  is  the  dragon  and  lion  dance  accompanied 
bv  the  sounds  of  firecrackers  and  drum  beats.  The  dragon  and  the  lion  are 
d'emon  dispellers  and  symbolize  the  Yang  force  meaning  gooc.  Noisemaxers 
■such -as  the  drum,  gong,  cymbals,  firecrackers . are  ror  the  purpose  of 
inhibiting  the  Ying  forces  which  are  consicerec  bad. 

The  dragon  or  lion  is  stored  at  the  family  association  or  f.ateraal  ^ 
halls.  Each  vear  young  men  are  trained  to  portray  the  agile,  quick-footec 
and  graceful  lion  or  dragon.  They  must  pretend  they  are  waking  trom  a 
year's  hibernation.  As  the  gongs  and  other  noisemakers  sound ,'  and. tire- 
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crackers  blister  about  him,  he  stirs  froa  his  home,  and  aoves  out  -o  wish 

Wi-h°h°s^Der^o^“'  businesses  a happy  and  prosnerous  new  year 

i.h  h^s  pera.oraanca,  a task  or  collecting  money  for  charitable  insf' tut-ar, 

Sre“°c:pe“r:crLrr'^f  =y  «-SUng  Jrot  : or*°”^ 

dragordan^s  tangeriaas,  aod  monay.  Tha  lion  or 

ir^I^d%a^:,1p:=L°l*°n;a"°  altar  in 

tion,  all  godrgo  to  ^n  HuaSrTj  '=  t^^di- 

"■  ^2th  .oath  and  Na»  Year's  Day  LagSd  sLs  tiat 

rLsi”  t?  “Iel‘;  oTs-etf/ilt- 

:;rl  'orfL^La\\!r'  “ =-e=ony‘:s:'' 

the  hone  altar  on  the  Wt^  da '''01“^  n^rje^^.  f ^ 

I^IY  i COhtnmilY  ACII7IIY  - The  color  of  the  season  is  r=d  (haooiness)  It 

IS  a custom  to  welcome  in  the  new  year  wi-h  this  roiny-  „ • '•"^PP^^®ss)  . It 
decorations.  Blossoms  of  t^I  °n  aoorways,  foods  and 

and  entrance  wavs  of  huiirii  the  Yang  decorate  the  doors 

flo»e°s  S orrSrlfv  ® °=den  called  the 

'•May  wealth  and' glory'be;;.e'’:o^;ifte?''"S;  "rreciivf  ^^e"hnSd'‘?'  “ 

or  heaven  '*  nn  u • i_  C dX  « receive  cne  Hundred  biessines 

«?^^^,_highjr^_and  good  salary," 

c7iIerTTring^"l^•^^ge^^^~^^  i»^_rel  a^i^ve^^^  v I s i'ted, 

(li-se  is  a lift  of\o;:|  l^rld^elllloo^. | t|fL'lLloloTo^^%:ris'~“ 

g“-d“inir^“  r^^lhf  “s-^“  dl^lle'lallaal  a^d^' 

Haw  Tear  pastrlaa  and  melon  se^dl!’  (me  Ill'll 

orogeny.)  Upon  leaving,  custom  prescribes  Is  part  oreMHIIe  °l  brill’’ 
S3f“lrTl:w'lLl|:r-hi”lllllol‘’l|l|||s'"^-  Wl-ll:a%rs  Sifrs, 

- Tf'prrd^inYiy-dTf  i on  -i-r-'rrf  “''{1“  f'etiTfvr  “!’■ 
bllll^l’’'’’  housewife  has  numerous  preparations  to  finish  before  the  

2^sfivi  - -g  iiiMi  lieTs- - r 

on  Kewller'l  ll|.°^SIfL°iho'l!d“lt’'lll  llcl|l  ““ 

Sj^n^hlelllSefllLrili'e'llIrlilll  Il'uJtlll'i'  | L””"’  ‘ 

made  of  rice,  flour,  brown  sugar,  peanuts  and  dates  lllllklld  Stl°  , 

on  top  Is  a standard  appariaar  offered  during  this’tii,l  ^J|  Smelr“®  “ 

Wish  “I  llll^nll.  ilish  - so,  the  meeolng  of  the  name  is-  to 

are  clo“lld“ll'len  Ih1*?=|l|ll  ’’IIM'  -d  cocoont 

fluffy,  the  yeariill  L ^ ! sweetmeats  turn  out  to  be  round  and 

. Chichal,  =aS;l  Vi^' 1fLL\^la“alal°l!sl''''':cl?;^:^^'“  nisfortnna.  , 

^ ^oa  means  to  hiod.  The  purpose  of  this  dShll  „ pray  rllr“|riLL“" 
wall  remain  united  throughout  life.  . ^ ^ ramily 
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Tlie  official  ending  of  the 
on  the  15th  of  the  first  month, 
over  household  doors  to  attract 


holidays  is  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  celebrated 
The  colorful  and  elaborate  lanterns  are  hung 
prosperity  and  longevity. 


The  Kitchen  God 
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SHOWCASE/HALL  DISPLAY 


A showcase  display  using  New  Year  objects  commonly  seen  in  Chinese 
American  communities  would  make  a colorful  and  interesting  introduction 
to  the  Chinese  New  Year  celebration. 


\ 
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Description  of  New  Year  display  objects  commonly  seen 


in  San  Francisco  Chinatown  and  other  Chinese  American 


communities. 


1.  Spring  couplets: 

Spring  couplets  are  traditionally  written  with  black  ink  on  red  paper. 
They  are  hung  in  storefronts  in  the  month  before  the  New  Year's 
Day,  and  often  stay  up  for  two  months.  They  express  best  wishes 
and  fortune  for  the  coming  year.  There  is  a great  variety  in  the 
writing  of  these  poetic  couplets  to  fit  the  situation.  A store  would 
generally  use  couplets  that  make  references  to  their  line  of  trade. 
Tne  couplets  here  are  appropriate  for  a school,  they  say  "happy  new 
year",  and  "continuing  advancement  in  education". 
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2.  Lucky  Character: 

The  single  word  fcxak  , or  fortune,  is  often  displayed  in 
homes  and  stores.  They  are  usually  written  by  brush  on  a diamond- 
shaped piece  of  red  paper. 

3.  Lai- see  envelopes: 

(also  called  Eong-bao)  Money  is  placed  in  these  envelopes  and  given 
to  children  am  young  adults  at  New  Year's  time,  much  in  the  spirit 
as  Christmas  presents.  Presents  are  also  often  exchanged  between 
families. 

4.  Semple  Chinese  Calendar: 

The  Chinese  calendar  will  oSen  show  the  dates  of  both  the  Gregorian 
(Western)  calendar  and  the  Chinese  Lunar  Calendar.  The  Gregorian 
dates  are  printed  in  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  Chinese  dates  in 
Chinese  numerals. 

5.  Zodiac  Chart: 

The  rotating  cycle  of  twelve  animal  signs  was  a folk  method  for 
nnming-  the  years  in  tradilinnal  China.  The  animal  signs  for  one 
another  in  an  established  order,  and  are  repeated  every  twelve 
years.  1376  was  the  Year  of  the  Dragon,  1977  the  Year  of  the 
Snake. 


6.  Flowers: 

Flowers  are  an  important  part  of  the  New  Year  decorations.  In 
old  China,  much  use  was  made  of  natural  products  in  celebrations 
as  well  as  in  daily  life.  The  two  flowers  most  associated  with  the 
New  Yesir  are  the  plum  blossom  and  the  water  narcissus. 

Plum  blossoms  stand  for  courage  and  hope.  The  blossoms 
burst  forth  at  the  end  of  winter  on  a seemingly  lifeless  branch. 

In  Chinese  art,  plum  blossoms  are  associated  with  the  entire 
season  of  winter  and  not  just  the  New  Year. 

The  water  narcissus  is  another  flower  thait  blossoms  at  New  Year’s 
time.  If  the  white  flowers  blossom  exactly  on  theday  of  the  New  Year, 
it  is  believed  to  indicate  good  fortime  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

7,  Tangerines,  Oranges,  and  Pomelos: 

Tangerines  and  oranges  are  frequently  displayed  in  homes  and  stores. 
Tangerines  are  symbolic  of  good  luck,  and  oranges  are  symbolic  of 
wealth.  These  symbols  have  developed  through  a language  pun,  the 
word  for  tangerine  having  the  same  sound  as  "luck”  in  Chinese,  and 
the  word  for  orange  having  the  same  sound  as  "wealth".  Pomelos 
are  large  pear-shaped  grapefruits. 


8.  Tray  of  Togetherness: 

Many  families  keep  a tray  full  of  dried  fruits,  sweets,  and  candies 
to  welcome  guests  and  relatives  who  drop  by.  This  tray  is  called  a 
chuen-hoD,  or  "tray  of  togetherness".  Traditionally,  it  was  made 
up  of  eight  compartments,'  each  of  which  -was  tilled  with  a special 
food  item  of  significance  to  the  New  Year  season. 
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CSI^SZ  ALMCND  CCCKZZS 


II 


o 

ERIC 


1 c, 

1 c* 

4 J/C.- 

2 

. 1 3Z4  C. 
2 tsp. 

1 tsp. 

2 tsp. 

1 tsp. 

1 

i lb.  . 


Lard 

Shortening 

Flour 

Eggs 

Sugar 

Alnond  extract 
Vanilla  extract 
3a3cing  powder 
BaJcing  soda 
Beaten  egg  (for  glare) 
Blanched  alsonds 


r‘ 


Crean  together  lard,  shortening  and.  sugar.  Add  all  the  other  ingredients , 
except  beaten  egg  and  aincnds,  and  nix  well.  Dough  will  be  dry  and  crunbly. 
Koll  dough  into  " balls  and  press  a half  alrcnd  in  center  of  each  ball. 
Brush  top  with  beaten  egg  and  baxe  20  to  25  nin*.  at  250®. 


Balls  nay  be  rolled  in  sesane  seeds  instead  of  using  alncnds.  .Hakes  3 
dozen. 


f; 


CHINiSZ  SrZAM  CA2CE  (Gai  Don  Goh) 


4 

1 C. 

1 c. 
t tsp. 
1.  tsp. 


Eggs  (large) 

Flour,  sifted 

Sucar 

Sait 

Vanilla 


Beat  eggs  until  lenon  colored  and  fluffy.  Gradually  add  sugar  (10-15  mfn.) 
Fold  in  flour  and  salt  and  nix  well. 

Pour  into  a 9“  caJce  pan  greased  and  lined  with  wax  paper  cr.  botton.  Place 
pan  elevated,  or.  a trivet  in  a large  steaner.  Cover  and  stean  cock  for 
25  nin.  ' 

Note:  This  cake  can  be  baked  also  in  a 250®  oven  for  40-50.  ninutes. 
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DRAGON  DISPLAY 


MATERIALS ; \>7hite  art  paper 
Felt  pens 

PROCEDURE : Draw  a large  picture  of  a dragon  on  the  white  paper.  Do  not 
complete  the  scales  but  be  sure  the  outline  is  drawn.  Cut 
some  half  circles  of  paper  and  place  in  an  envelope  near  the 
dragon..  Children  take  a half  circle  and  put  their  name  on  it 
and  place  on  the  dragon. 

SUGGESTIONS:  This  could  be  a school  project  as  well  as  a class  one. 

School  visitors  could  be  invited  to  write  their  name  on  a 
scale  and  add  it  to  the  dragon,  thereby  wishing  the  school 
a happy  Chinese  New  Year, 


The  Cycle  of  the  Twelve  Animals 


A long. time  ago  the  Chinese  picked  twelve  animals  and  assigned  them  each 
to  a year  forming  a cycle  of  12  years.  Every  twelve  years  marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  cycle.  The  cycle  goes  as  follows:  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare 

dragon,  serpent,  horse,  ram,  monkey,  rooster,  dog  and  boar.  The  following 
chart  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  animals  and  years. 


Rat 

i960 

1972 

1984 

Ox 

1961 

1973 

1985 

Ti  ger 

1962 

1974 

1986 

Hare 

1963 

1975 

1987 

Dragon 

1964 

1976 

1988 

Serpent 

1965 

1977 

1989 

Horse 

1966 

1978 

1990 

Ram 

1967 

1979 

1991 

Monkey 

1968 

1980 

1992 

Roos  ter 

1969 

1981 

1993 

Dog 

1970 

1982 

1994 

Boar 

1971 

1983 

1995 

the  Chinese 

pi  ck 

these  particular 

animals 

year?  Actually  no  one  really  knows  how  it  came  about.  There  are  two  old 
tales  which  have  been  told  to  Chinese  children  generation  after  generation 
about  the  origins  of  the  12  animals. 


Story  I 


Twelve  animals  quarreled  one  day  as  to  who  was  to  head  the  cycle  of  years. 
The  gods  were  asked  to  decide. and  they  came  up  with  an  idea  — a contest: 
Whoever  was  to  reach  the  bank  of  a certain  river  would  be  first  and  the 
rest  of  the  animals  would  be  grouped  accordingly. 

All  assembled  at  the  river  and  the  ox  plunged  in.  The  rat  jumped  upon^ 
his  broad  back.  Just  before  the  ox  stepped  on  shore,  the  rat  jumped  off 
his  back  and  on  the  river  bank.  Thus  the  cycle  starts  off  with  the  rat 
then  follows:  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  ram  or  goat, 

monkey,  rooster  or  chicken,  dog,  and  boar  or  pig. 


Story  I I 

Once  upon  a time  a king  in  China  invited  the  animals  in  his  kingdom  to 
share  in  the  New  Year's  celebration.  As  it  turned  out,  only  twelve  of 
the  animals  came.  First  to  arrive  was  the  rat.  Next  came  the  ox.  One  by 
one  they  came.  The  twelfth  and  last  to  show  up  was  the  boar.  Then  the 
king  named  a year  for  each  of  the  animals  that  came. 

Special  meanings  have  been  given  to  each  of  the  animals.  Some  people 
believe  that  certain  animal  years  are  better  than  others.  These  animal 
signs  were  important  enough  that  they  influenced  important  decisions  such 
as  marriages  of  people  born  under  certain  signs.  People  also  believe  that 
the  year  you  are  born  in  is  supposed  to  affect  your  character  in  some  way. 
It's  fun  to  read  anyway  1 
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The  Cycle  of  the  Twelve  Animals  - A Oescriotion 


Year  of  the  Rat  - A child  born  during  the  day  is  most  likely  to  have  a rich  easy 

life.  Rats  are  supposed  to  sleep  by  day  and  forage  by  night.  If  born  duri.'-^ 
the  night,  one  can  expect  a 1 i fe  of  hard  work. 

Year  of  the  Ox  - The  ox  is  a strong,  steadfast  animal.  A child  born  this  year  is 
supposed  to  be  a hard  worker.  S/he  is  strong  and  dependable. 

Year  of  the  Tiger  - The  tiger  is  said  to  be  loyal  and  is  a good  provider.  But  the 
tigress  tends  to  be  shrewd. 

Year  of  the  Hare  (Rabbit)  - A person  born  this  year  is  likely  to  be  blessed  with  many 
children.  S/he  should  have  a happy  and  fruitful  life. 

Year  of  the  Dragon  - The  dragon  is  supposed  to.be  conservative.  S/he  is  quick  to 

anger  only  if  s/he  is  protecting  her/his  young.  The  dragon  is  fond  of  the 

n i ght  time. 

Year  of  the  Serpent  (Snake)--  The  serpent  is  said  to  be  blessed  with  three  virtues: 
sagacity,  tenacity  and  agility.  Therefore,  a person  born  during  this  year 
should  be  capable  of  making  sound  judgments,  doing  various  kinds  of  work 
and  keeping  on  the  job  until  the  work  is  finished. 

Year  of  the  Horse  - The  horse  is  a strong  and  friendly  animal.  A person  born  during 

this  year  is  supposed  to  be  kind  to  strangers,  but  s/he  is  not  good  when 

working  with  relatives. 

Year  of  the  Ram  - The  ram  is  said  to  be  a proud  and  domineering  animal.  A person 

born  this  year  should  be  strong  in  the  instinct  to  help  and  guard  her/his 
fellows.  S/he  should  make  a good  doctor. 

Year  of  the  Monkey  - This  animal  is  quick  and  agile.  S/he  is  always  curious  and 
highly  observant.  The  person  born  this  year  would  be  a loving  parent. 

S/he  would  be  good  in  work  that  requires  curiosity,  but  s/he  is  not 
likely  to  mind  her/his  own  business. 

Year  of  the  Rooster  - We  know  the  rooster  is  an  early  riser.  The  person  born  this 

year  would  likely  be  very  industrious.  S/he  would  be  proud,  single-purposed 
and  quick. 

Year  of  the  Dog  - A dog  can  be  a loyal  friend.  A person  born  this  year  would  be 
loyal  and  persistent  and  quick  to  learn. 

Year  of  the  Boar  - This  animal  is  intelligent  and  emotional.  A person  born  this 

year  is  likely  to  be  a good  parent.  S/he  is  prolific.  S/he  may  be  easy 
to  anger,  but  s/he  is  intelligent.  S/he  knows  when  to  retreat  if 
necessary. 
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What  Sign  Are  You? 


Subject  Area:  Math  Drill;  Social  Studies 


Level : 

Ob j ec  t i ves : 


Elementary 

“to  practice  using  reference  charts  to  find  information 
“to  learn  to  calculate  age  or  year  of  birth  if  one  or  the 
other  is  given 

“to  become  familiar  with  the  astrological  Zodiac  and  the 
animal  cycles  and  understand  their  similarities  and 
d i f ferences 

“to  research  general  information  about  noted  personalities 

Mat  er  i a Is  Needed  : The  Cycle  of  the  12  Animals  (page  23) 

Astrological  Zodiac  Signs  (page  2k) 

Personalities  and  their  Birth  Dates  Worksheet  (pace  26) 


P roced  u re:  ( 1 ) 


(2) 


(3) 


Compare  and  contrast  the  Lunar  Calendar  (page.5)  with 
the  calendar  used  in  our  classrooms,  the  Animal  Cycle 
signs  with  the  Astrological  Zodiac  signs. 

Have  the  students  find  their  own  signs  in  both  ways. 

Analyze  what  each  says  about  themselves.  (You  may  need 
to  point  out  that  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  any  of 
the  animals.) 

Do  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  description  of  themselves 
according  to  the  signs? 

Here  are  suggestions  for  using  the  worksheet  in  groups  or 
individually.  Before  running  off  the  student  copies, 
fill  in  information  according  to  what  you  want  your 
students  to  do.  This  would  be  determined  by  their 
abilities  and  your  objectives. 


a. 


c. 
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Math:  Leave  out  the  ages.  Have  students  find  out 

how  old  the  person  would  be  in  I580  by  subtracting. 

1380 

~ 1925  (Maria  Tallchief) 

55  years  old 

Math:  Leave  out  the  year  of  birth.  Find  it  by 

subtracting. 

Math:  Along  with  either  of  the  above,  have  students 

find  the  animal  sign  for  each . person. ■ Since  it  comes 
in  12  year  cycles,  keep  adding  12  or  groups  of  12  to  the 
year  of  birth  until  you  reach  a year  that  is  indicated 
in  the  reference  chart.  1927  (Cesar  Chavez) 

+ n 

1939  . ■ 

+ 2k 

W 

+ n 

1975  “ (Rabbit  or  Hare  as 

Indicated  on  the  chart.) 
Write  or  draw  in  the  symbol  of  the  sign.  . . 
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The  Cycle  of  the  Twelve  Animals  - A Descriotion 


Year  of  the  Rat  - A child  born  during  the  day  is  most  likely  to  have  a rich  easy 

life*  Rats  are  supposed  to  sleep  by  day  and  forage  by  night*  If  born  duri 
the  night,  one  can  expect  a life  of  hard  work. 

Year  of  the  Ox  - The  ox  is  a strong,  steadfast  animal.  A child  born  this  year  is 
supposed  to  be  a hard  worker*  S/he  is  strong  and  dependable. 

Year  of  the  Ticer  - The  tiger  is  said  to  be  loyal  and  is  a good  provider*  But  the 
tigress  tends  to  be  shrewd. 

Year  of  the  Hare  (Rabbit)  - A person  born  this  year  is  likely  to  be  blessed  with  many 
children.  S/he  should  have  a happy  and  fruitful  life* 

Year,  of  the  Dragon  - The  dragon  is  supposed  to  be  conservative.  S/he  is  quick  to 

anger  only  if  s/he  is  protecting  her/his  young.  The  dragon  is  fond  of  ;he 

night  time. 

Year  of  the  Serpent  (Snake)-  - The  serpent  is  said  to  be  blessed  with  three  virtues: 
sagacity,  tenacity  and  agility.  Therefore,  a person  born  during  this  year 
should  be  capable  of  making  sound  judgments,  doing  various  kinds  of  work, 
and  keeping  on  the  job  until  the  work  is  finished. 

Year  of  the  Horse  - The  horse  is  a strong  and  friendly  animal.  A person  born  during 

this  year  is  supposed  to  be  kind  to  strangers , but  s/he  is  not  good  when 

working  with  relatives. 

Year  of  the  Ram  - The  ram  is  said  to  be  a proud  and  domineering  animal.  'A  person 

born  this  year ’should  be  strong  in  the  instinct  to  help  and  guard  her/his 
fellows.  S/he  should  make  a good  doctor. 

Year  of  the  Monkey  - This  animal  is  quick  and  agile.  S/he  is  always  curious  and 
highly  observant.  The  person  born  this  year  would  be  a loving  parent. 

S/he  would  be  good  in  work  that  requires  curiosity,  but  s/he  is  not 
likely  to  mind  her/his  own  business. 

Year  of  the  Rooster  - We  know  the  rooster  is  an  early  riser.  The  person  born  this 

year  would  likely  be  very  industrious.  S/he  would  be  proud,  s ingle-purpose 
and  quick. 

Year  of  the  Dog  - A dog  can  be  a loyal  friend.  A person  born  this  year  would  be 
loyal  and  persistent  and  quick  to  learn. 

Year  of  the  Boar  - This  animal  is  intelligent  and  emotional.  A person  born  this 

year  is  likely  to  be  a good  parent*  S/he  is  prolific.  S/he  may  be  easy 
to  anger,  but  s/he  is  intelligent.  S/he  knows  when  to  retreat  if 
necessary. 
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Personality  Key 
Teachers  Worksheet 
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The  aninals  will  appear  in  the 
right  order  when  the  chart  is 
completed  correctly. 
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Student  Worksheet 
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Chinese  Calligraphy 


lo  the  Chinese,  calligraphy  is  as  rruch  an  art  as  painting. 

Calligraphy  is  not  mere  handwriting.  It  must  shew  originality,  style, 
strength  and  persona  1 i ty , Writing  may  be  neat  and  even  ornate  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  calligraphy. 

Development  of  calligraphy  into  an  art  owes  much  to  use  of  the  Chinese 
writing  brush  and  paper.  The  brush  was  invented  before  the  5th  century 
B,C,  It  is  subtle  and  responsive.  Lines  and  strokes  can  be  made  exactly 
as  one  intends.  Quickly  absorbent  paper  was  invented  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  does  not  distort  the  forms  of  the  characters 
while  drying.  Furthermore,  it  defies  correction.  Unsatisfactory  lines 
and  strokes  cannot  be  altered  once  they  are  on  the  paper.  This  is  a 
commandment  of  the  calligraphic  art. 

The  ideographic  Chinese  characters  present  an  infinite  variety  of 
structural  problems  that  challenge  artistic  imagination.  They  are  formed 
by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  dots,  hooks,  and  slanting  strokes.  It 
is  for  the  artist  to  decide  the  thickness,  length  and  shape  of  each  mark. 
He  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  characters 
and  the  space  between  them  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the -compos i t ion  and 
its  rhythm.  For  variety,  he  may  not  always  write  the  same  character  in 
the  same  shape  and  size.  To  relieve  the  tendency  of  Chinese  characters 
to  be  square,  he  may  elongate  or  round  them  into  a new  gracefulness. 

The  most  common  cal  1 igraph ies  are  called  regular,  running  and  grass  styles. 
The  first  is  elaborate,  with  lines  and  strokes  written  one  after  the  other; 
the  second  is  rapid,  with  lines  and  strokes  joined  together  whenever  con- 
venient; and  the  third  is  a shorthand  form  of  writing. 

Principles  of  balance  and  symmetry  usually  are  observed  in  Chinese  calli- 
graphy, However,  one  school  which  advocates  the  beauty  of  momentum  araues 
that  a horizontal  line  should  not  be  horizontal  but  higher  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  that  a square  should  never  be  perfect  and  that  symmetrical  parts 
should  never  be  identical  in  size  or  position. 

Chinese  calligraphy  is  an  art,  a philosophy  and  a form  of  relaxation  for 
many  who  will  never  acquire  consummate  skill.  Its  calm  and  orderly 
beauty  is  attracting  an  ever  widening  circle  of  admirers  and  even  a few 
practitioners  among  Westerners. 
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Chinese  Calligraphy  - Gung^Kay  Fat  Choy 


Subject  Area: 
Leve 1 : 
Objectives: 


Art,  Social  Studies,  or  Language  Arts 
Elementary 


to  complete  a crayon  rubbing  art  project  in  honor  of  Chinese 
New  Year 


While  the  objectives  for  Social  Studies,  Art  or  Language  Arts  may  be 
determined  by  the  kinds,  of  lessons  taught  before  the  project,  objectives 
should  also  include  the  following: 


- an 


- an 

- an 


understanding  of'  the  use  of  characters  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  writing.  (It  is  not  a phonetic  alphabet 
system.  Each  character  would  represent  all  or  part  of 
an  idea  or  word  meaning.) 
introduction  to  the  art  of  calligraphy, 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  color  red  in  Chinese 
culture. 


Materials  Needed 


Procedure: 


(1) 


: Four  Chinese  Characters  saying  "HAPPY  -NEW  YEAR" 

Tagboard 

Red  butcher  paper  at  least  87  x 30" 

Black  crayon 
Black  yarn 

Teacher  prepared  layered  plate  for  crayon  rubbing.  To 
prepare  a "layered  plate":  on  tagboard,  run  off  two 

sets  of  the  Chinese  characters.  Cut  out  each  little 
part  of  the  characters  of  one  set.  Glue  each  of  the 
parts  onto  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  set  of 
characters.  The  characters  are  raised  enough  so  that 
you  now  have  a "layered  plate"  from  which  to  make  a 
crayon  rubbing.  Identify  each  part  as  being  "tops" 
(happiness)  or  "bottom"  (New  Year). 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  layered  plates,  this  works  best 
as  an  Interest  Center  project. 

Fold  over  an  inch  at  the  top  of  the  butcher  paper.  Fold 
over  again-and  then  again  to  make  it  stiff. 

Do  the  same  to  the  bottom-  part. 

Put  the  top  layered  plate  under  the  top  part  of  the  red 
paper. 

Hake  a black  crayon  rubbing  of  the  character.  Be  sure  to 
press  hard  over  the  edges  of  the  characters  to  make  each 
part  as  dark  as  possible.  Be  careful  to  not  rub  over  the 
edges  of  the  plate  itself. 

Do  the  same  with  the  last  two  characters  for  the  bottom 
part  of  the  scroll.  Be  sure  to  space  correctly  the  second 
and  third  characters  so  that  it  all  looks  balanced. 

Put  yarn  under  the  top  folds  in  the  back  of  the  scrol 1 and 
glue  the  fold  down.  Tie  the  yarn  at  the  top  to  make  a 
hanging.  Variation:  Sticks  may  be  inserted  into  the  top 

and  bottom  of.  the.  scrol 1 and  then  the  yarn  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  stick  at  the  top.  ‘ 


(2) 

(3) 


(^) 


(5) 


(6) 
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(7)  Glue  the  bottom  folds  down  also. 
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*These  cvo  characters 
nean  New  Year. 

Color  the  words  in 
black  and  the  back- 
ground in  red,  then 
paste  the  first  sheet 
& the  second  sheet 
together.  . 


•> 

7% 


*These  two  characters 
mean  happiness* 


Lion  or  Dragon  Puppet 


The  Lion  or  Dragon  Dance  is  often  performed  during  a Chinese  Mew  Yea 
celebration.  The  dragon  stands  for  courage,  adventure,  and  bravery, 
lion  guards  people  and  houses  against  evil  sjsirits.  (See  Background 
.■nation  pages  1-3) 


r 


The 
I nfor- 


Level:  Elefnentary 


Materials  Needed:  A"  X 20"  strip  of  construction  paper 

variety  of  materials  for  decorating  the  puppet  and 
making  its  tall 


Example:  construction  paper 

fabr  i c 
crepe  paper 


crayon 

tissue  paper 
yarn 


Procedure:  To  make  the  Lion  or  Dragon  Head 


Fold  the  construction  paper  in  half  to  make 
it  10*'  X 4". 


Take  each  open  end  and  fold  it  to  the  top ^ to 
make  an  accordion  pleat  (5**  X 4"  when  flat) 


Place  the  pattern  on  the  folded  construction 
paper  and  cut. 


Take  the  top  layer  and  make  a fold  for  the 
eyes  and  staple. 


Staple  the  top  two  sides  for  the  fingers  and  the 
bottom  two  sides  for  the  thumb. 


Students  can  decorate  the  head  in  any  way  - 
making  bulging  eyes,  a fiery  tongue,  stringy 
beard,  etc. 


To  make  the  tail  which  should  be  attached  to  the  top  part  of  the  puppet- 


1,  A long  strip  of  construction  paper  can  be  attached 
to.  the  head.  Decorate  it  in  any  way  or  color  it, 
then  accordion  pleat  it. 

2,  Crepe  paper  streamers  can  be  attached  to  the  head 
or  crepe  paper  can  be  pasted  on  the  construction 
paper  tail. 

3,  Colorful  tissue  paper  scraps  can  also  be  pasted 
on  the  construction  paper  tail. 
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Place  on  fold 


Pattern  for  Lion  or  Dragon  Head 


Instructions  on  the  pattern 
is  for  the  top  part  of  the 
head  only. 


The  bottom  two  layers  should 
just  be  stapled  on  the  sides 
to  form  a pocket  for  the 
thumb . 


Attach  tail  here- 


^ Staple  top  two  layers  together  for  ^ 

f i ngers 


\- 


\ Place  on  fold 
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■ - ■ I , ■ 

CHINESE  YEARS  ARE  DIFFERENT 


I The  Chinese  people  celebrate  each  new  year  by  naming 
that  year  after  an  animal.  Twelve  different  animals,  some 
/ real  and  some  not,  each  take  their  turn.  After  twelve  years,- 
they  start  all  over  again. 

By  moving  the  marker  on  your  Chinese  Calendar  one  animal 

clockwise  each  year,  you  will  see  whether  the  Chinese 
people  are  celebrating  “the  year  of  the  horse,”  “the  year  of 
the  tiger,”  etc. 


367 


■ construction  paper.  .. 

2.  Cut  out  animals,  paste  in  place  by  matching  to  name. 
, 3.  Cut  out  pointer  and  fasten  with  a brass  fastener.  • 

- out  story  and  paste  under^*calendar. 


I 

s 

1 

2 


1 
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TES  TWSLVZ  ANIMALS 
(Outl ines) 


MATZUXALS:  Various  colors  of  tissue  paper,  cut  into  2'*  scuares 

Glue 

Aniaal  outlines 


PHOCSDURS:  Twist  squares  and  glue  onto  2minals  to  give  3-D  effect 

Use  different  colors  for  the  facial  features 


SUGv,x.STIONS:  When  project  is  completed,  these  could  be  used  for  oral 

language  development.  A comparison  could  be  made  regardina 
. their  shape  and  their  differences. 

These  could  also  be  glued  onto  sticks  and  used  as  puocets. 
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Eat 'Rics 


Introduction:  Divide  the  class  into  groups. 


Equipment  needed:  Two  bowls  per  group, 

one  pair  of  chopsticks  per  group,  one  bag 
of  peanuts  which  symbolizes  rice. 


Number' of  players  recommended:  Entire  class. 

Method -of  playing: 

Each  group - lines’  up  .;in' one-  straight  line  with  each  mem- 
ber behind  the  other.  An  empty  bowl  is  placed  immediately 
m front  of  each  group.  Approximately  twenty  feet  away 
■other  bowls  with  peanuts  are  placed:  The  first  member- 

of  each  group  is  given  a pair  of  chopsticks;  he  runs  to 
the  bowl  containing  peanuts,  picks  one  up,  returns  and 

I '*  . . 

• places  it  into  the  bowl  in  front  of  his  group.  If  any- 
• one  drops  the  peanut  on  the  way  back,  he  must  return  to 
the  bowl  of  peanuts  and  pick  up  another  one  and  try  again. 
T-Tnen  he  has  placed  the  peanut  into  the  bowl,  he  hands 
. the  chopsticks  to.  the  next  member  of  his  group.  The 
first  group  to  finish  wins.  _ . 
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xxxxxx 
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Chinese  Mumbers  1-12 


The  following  chart  gives  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  and  characters 
for  the  numbers  1-12.  A pronunc i at  ion  key  is  included  for  your 
information. 

Students  can  practice  writing  the  characters  in  the  boxes  provided 
on  the  chart. 


er|c 


Pronunciation  Key 

Tones  In  Cantonese 

yac 

yut 

high  falling 

\ 

a 

yih 

yee 

high  rising 

/ 

a 

\ 

saaxQ  ^ 

som 

middle  level 

rt 

• 

sei 

say 

high  level 

a,  at 

ng 

oon 

low  falling 

ah 

luhk.  - 

loak 

low  rising 

an 

chic 

■ chut 

low  level 

ah,  ahc 

baac 

boc 

gau 

gow 

sahp 

sop. 
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MINIATURE  CHINESE  NUMBER  BOOK 


Read:  Haskins,  hm.  Count  Your  Way  Through  China.  Caroirhoda  Books,  Inc 

Minneapolis,  1987.  ISBN  (0-87614-302-8) 


Each  painted  Chinese  character  represents  a number. 

Numbers  are  painted  with  brushes  or  with  pens  and  black  ink. 


1 . Cut  out  the  number  cards  1 through  10. 

2.  Sta^e  them  onto  the  left-hand  side,  forming  a miniature  Chinese  Number  Book. 

3.  Practice  writing  the  Chinese  numbers  with  a paint  brush  dipped  into  black  ink  form- 
ing the  characters  on  white  construction  paper.  ' 


You  can  write  from  1 to  100  in  Chinese  numerals. 

HINT:  Look  at  the  characters  for  1 to  10,  11,  20  and  21; 

Use  these  numerals  to  help  you  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  boxes. 


Trsiditionally,  Chinese  writing  is  done  with  a brush  and  ink,  in  a 
technique  called  calligraphy.  But -you  can  use  felt  pen  or  pencil. 
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Follow  the  Chinese  numerals  to  connect  the  dots. 

HINT:  Use  the  number  chart  on  page  2 if  you  need  help  finding 
the  correct  order  for  the  numerals. 


- 9 

START  HERE  V 


0 


'WhQn  you  finish^  you  wijl  hBV6  drsLwn  tho  Chinoso  chstrsLCtor  for 
"son"!  Color  it  in  if  you  wish. 
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CRACKING  THE  CODE: 

an  exercise  in  logic  and  imagination 

Imagine  you  are  on  an  archaeological  "dig"  (expedition)  in  China, 
searching  for  artifacts  of  ancient  societies.  You  have  found  some' 
writings  on  old  bones  and  carved  tablets  and  have  figured  out 
what  the  words  mean.  The  words  you  deciphered  are: 

0 

man  sun 

door  moon 


.mouth 

cow 


ear 


water 


One  day,  you  discover  some  more  bones  with  writing.  You've 
never  seen  these  words  before.  Can  you  use  the  words  you 
deciphered  earlier  to  help  you  figure  out  these  new  words? 
HINT:  Here  are  some  helping  ciphers; 


• 

P 

up,  above 

the  right 

the  left 

1-?L  2.  o 

(S)  ia 

5/^  6.T\'hh 

7.-^ 

00 

6 

The  Chinese  writing  system  is  over  4000  years  old.  [Do  you  know 
how  old  written  English  is?  Try  to  find  out)  Written  Chinese  began 
as  a pictographic  language.  People  wrote  by  using  pictures  to 
stand  for  the  things  being  written  about  [just  like  the  first  set  of 
writings  you  "discovered".)  They  also  used  ideographs  to  stand  for 
ideas  or  concepts,  things  less  easily  drawn.  Today,  Chinese 
characters  may  be  simple  symbols  or  combinations  of  symbols. 
Characters  represent  words,  ideas  and  complete  thoughts.  Try  to 
devise  your  own  ideographs. 

How  do  we  write  in  English?  We  combine  letters  to  build  words. 
Are  letters  and  Chinese  characters  the  same?  Letters  stand  for 
sounds.  We  combine  letters  to  write  the  sounds  of  the  names  of 
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TIEN  TSE 

[Swallow] 


YOU  NEED:  a coin  or  disc  about  2-4  inches  in  diameter  with  a 

hole  in  the  center  (you  can  use  a washer  from  a 
hardware  store  or  make  your  own  from  cardboard  - 
cut  several  discs  and  glue  them  together) 

pieces  of  yam  about  8-10  Inches  long 


1.  Fold  each  piece  of  yarn  In  half. 


C 


2.  Pass  the  folded  end  of  yarn  through  the  hole  In  the  disc. 


3.  Next,  wrap  the  cut  ends  around  the  disc  and  pass  them , 
through  the  folded  end.  Pull  tight. 


4.  Repeat  this  step  until  the  disc  Is  covered  with  yam. 


ra 


5.  Place  the  disc  on  the  top  of  your  foot  and  kick  It  up  Into  the 
alr.‘  How  many  times  can  you  kick  the  disc  before  Tien  Tse 
touches  the  floor? 


Chinese  children  invented  this  game  to  help  them  stay  warm 
during  the  winters  in  northern  China. 
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MAKE  A^  DRAGON 

[Symbol  of  Cood  Luck] 


The  leader  in  parades  for  the  Chinese  New  Year,  [which  generally 
falls  between  jan.  21  and  Feb.  19)  wears  the  head  of  the  dragon.  •* 
Others  under  the  sheet-body  form  the  many  legs  of  the  zig-zagging 
dragon. 


YOU  NEED:  stiff  paper  such  as  poster  board  or  cardboard 
(8  inches  X 22  inches) 

felt  markers,  stapler,  scissors,  glue 

colored  tissue  paper,  old  sheet 

the  patterns  which  appear  on  the  next  2 pages 


1.  Fold  the  cardboard  as  shown  to  form  the  head.  Trace  the 
pattern  of  the  dragon's  head  (Fig.  1)  onto  the  two  sides. 

2.  Color  the  face  of  the  dragon. 


3.  Staple  the  sheet  to  the  back  of  the  head. 


4.  Trace  the  scale  pattern  (Fig.  2)  onto  colored  tissue  paper.  Cut 
out  as  many  as  you  can.  These  will  be  used  to  cover  the  sheet- 
body: 

5.  Trace  the  spine  pattern  (Fig.  3)  onto  construction  paper.  Cut 
out  as  many  as  needed  for  the  length  of  the  sheet  used. 

6.  Clue  the  spine  to  the  top  of  the  body  and  the  scales  to  the 
remaining  sheet. 
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Fig.  7 Pattern  for  dragon's  head 


in  Chinese  culture,  colors  may  represent  different  feelings 
and  types  of  people.  In  Chinese  opera,  for  example,  the 
colorfs)  on  the  masks  would  let  the  audience  know  the 
type  of  character  appearing  on  stage.  You  may  want  to 
think  about  these  meanings  of  colors  when  you  are  color- 
ing your  dragon  head  mask. 

RED  - hot-blooded,  very  dramatic,  loyal.  Red  is  also  used 
in  ceremonies  as  a symbol  for  happiness  and 
cheerfulness. 

PURPLE  - Purple  is  in  the  same  family  as  red,  but  it  is 
softer,  so  it  is  not  as  dramatic  as  red.  It  could 
be  used  for  knights,  as  it  indicates  chivalry  and 
loyalty. 

BLACK  - rough  but  dignified,  justice  (as  in  judges).  It  also 
can  represent  evil. 

BLUE  - stronger  than  red,  more  cultured,  clever  in 
strategies  and  manipulating. 

YELLOW  - many  things  are  going  on  in  the  person's 

mind;  s/he  is  planning  but  does  not  show  it. 

GREEN  - is  in  the  same  family  as  blue;  used  for  spirits. 

WHITE  - purity,  mourning. 


Fig.  2 Pattern  for  dragon's  scale 


Fig.  3 Pattern  for  dragon's  spine 
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Cut  from  colored  tissue  paper. 


Cluing  Edge 


\ - 
I ^ 

% C. 

I 


I 


Cut  out  this  mask  on  the  dotted  lines.  Paste  it  on  a paper  plate.  Add  streamers 
and  paper  horns  if  you  wish.  Have  a grown-up  poke  eyeholes  on  the  smdl  black 
dots  so  that  you  can  see  when  you  hold  the  mask  in  front  of  your  face.  Make  a 
parade  of  dragons  in  class  to  celebrate  Chinese  New  Year. 
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A Chinese  Good  Lucic  Symbol 
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Chinese  New  Year 


Ditto  this  page  on  yellow 
construction  paper.- 

To  make  puppet  head,  fold 
a 9’*  X 12”  sheet  of  yellow 
construction  paper. 

1.  First  into  thirds 
lengthwise. . ■ 


2.  Fold  open  ends  to 
meet  at  center. 


Fold  in  half  • 
with  open  ends 
on  the  outside.  . 


uum  Dooy.sections  to  head 
and  tail  with  brads.'  ■ 


THIS  PAGE  ONTO 
RED  CONSTRUCTION  PAPER 


One  of  the  parts  of  the  Chinese  ■ 

Tan  (You-an  Tahn) 
IS  the  Festival  of  Lanterns  • 


^ iiwiiiOj  ucai* 

and  tail..  Fold  and  paste  a j 
shown  on  dragon  sample.  * 

Cut  out  red  tongue  and 
nose.  Fold  as  shown  belo\  ^ 
and  paste  onto  green  hornj  i 
Psste  onto  yellow  puppet,  i 


1 

I 

■*  i 


.! 


;7I 

I 


\ 
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HORNS 


this  pace  on  green 
construction  paper. 


EYES 


"I-  Cut  out  horns,  fold  on  line 
^ and  assemble  as  shown 
on  dragon  sample. 

2.  Cut  out  eyes  and  pasts  on 
3s  shown  on  dragon 
sample. 

3.  Cut  out  beard,  fold-o.n  line. 
Cut  fringe  to  line,  curl 
fringe  on  pencil  and  pasts 
to  dragon’s  chin. 

4..  Cut  out  tail,  cut  fringe,  curl 
on  pencil,  attach  to  last 

body  section  with  a brad 
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Chinese  Tangram 
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Red  Envelopes 
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Basic  mask  outlines  for  children  to 
to  create  their  own  characters. 


THEA7ES  MASKS 
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D 

G = gold 
I R = red 

I W ^ white 

B = black 
^ P- purple 

1 


The  Monkey  Emperor 
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THEATER  MASKS 


B 


' = black 

r = 

= yellow 

= red 
' = 
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THEATER  MASKS 


A 

« I 
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W = while 
R = red 


P = pink 

1 B \ 

B = black 
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Emperor  Liu  Pei 


THEATER  MASKS 


J 


Cultural  Box 

Eating/Kitchen  items 

Chinese  wok  , 

bcj  Chaoca/gut) 


chopsticks 

teacups 

tea 

rice 

beef 

dried  lentils  (bean  sprouts) 

noodles 

soft  drink 

Household  Items 


wan 

ku^2 

chabei 

cha 

niurou 
douya 
mi^  tiao 
qi  shuY 


lanterns 

money  envelope 

dollar 

fans 
cioihing 
scrolls 
silk  cioth 

SSTCS 

new'spapers 


tideng 
ya  sui  quian 
yjan 
mao  yuan 
fang  Shan 
yifu 
juanzhou 
si  yifu 
youpiao 
yYngwen  badzhY 


Writing/Reading/School  Supplies 


calligraphy  brush 

maobi 

ink 

pencil 

abacus 

muoshuf 

qianbi 

postcards  *■ 

ququioban 

book 

mingidnplan 

Play  Items 

shu 

kites 

fengzheng 

tuoiuo 

Chinese  tops 
Mahjong 

doB 

nna  Jiang 

robot 

wawa 

. 

jiquiren 
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CHINESE  LITERATURE 


Chinese  Folk  Tbies-Primory  • 

Demi.  Chen  Ping  and  His  Magic  Axe.  (Grades  Preschool-K)  Dodd,  1987.  ISBN  (0-396-08907-0)  ($12.95) 

Heyer,  Marilee.  The  Weaving  of  a Dream:  A Chinese  Folktale.  (Grades  3-5)  Viking^  1986.  ISBN  (0-670-80555-6)  ($13.95) 
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Learning  Activity:  The  Importance  of  the  Dragon  in  China 
I)  Rationale: 

Stories  about  dragons  have  played  a part  in  Chinese  culture  for  thousands  of 
years.  As  early  as  the  Shang  Dynasty  (c  1523-1122  B.C.),  the  dragon  appeared  as  a 
symbol  of  supernatural  power.  The  legend  of  the  dragon  may  have  originated  from  the 
time  when  early  peoples  found  the  fossilized  remains  of  extinct  animals  that  roamed 
China  in  ancient  times. 

About  six  to  seven  thousand  years  ago,  the  people  in  China  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  control  the  powers  of  nature.  They  believed  that  certain  animals  or  plants 
possessed  this  strength.  Totem  poles  emerged  as  a symbol  of  worship  throughout  China; 
as  a means  to  prevent  disasters.  One  tribe  used  the  snake  as  their  symbol,  although  they 
called  it  the  “dragon.”  This  tribe  attributed  their  victories  in  battle  to  their  protection 
from  the  “dragon”. 

The  figure  of  the  dragon  was  first  found  in  pottery.  It  looked  more  like  a snake. 
Gradually  its  appearance  became  more  dragonlike,  beginning  with  the  change  of  the 
shape  of  the  head.  It  was  constantly  being  remodeled  and  magical  powers  were  bestowed 
upon  the  dragon. 

The  image  of  the  dragon  can  be  seen  in  various  areas  of  social  and  cultural  life: 
religion,  architecture,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  handicrafts,  recreation  and  gravesites. 
The  dragon  column  can  be  seen  in  Shandong,  the  birthplace  of  Confucius.  The  28 
columns  symbolize  that  Confucius  was  a “dragon  in  the  mortal  world.”  Folk  festivals  use 
replicas  of  dragons  in  boat  races,  lantern  parades,  and  dragon  dances.  It  is  often  the  motif 
in  embroidery  and  paper  cuts. 

An  important  Chinese  belief  is  Fengshui.  This  determines  where  to  build  your 
house  to  make  the  Gods  happy.  The  mountain  should  be  in  the  back  and  the  river  in  the 
front.  The  shape  of  the  mountain  represents  the  dragon’s  back.  Living  here  would  be  a 
beneficial  location.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  dragon  is  in  charge  of  rain,  and  performing 
the  dragon  dance  will  assure  a good  harvest. 

Dragons  are  both  respected  and  feared.  Over  time,  they  came  to  represent  divine 
power,  which  could  help  or  hurt  humans.  In  the  21st  century  B.C.,  the  dragon  was 
considered  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  families  and  this  further  strengthened  its  dominant 
position  in  Chinese  culture. 

The  dragon  symbol  is  the  sign  of  authority  and  is  worn  on  the  robes  of  the 
Imperial  family  and  nobility.  Dragons  can  be  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  seas,  and  they  also 
inliabit  the  heavens.  There  are  2 types-  smooth  and  scaly.  The  Chinese  dragon  is 
wingless,  and  unlike  his  Western  counterpart,  he  does  not  breathe  fire. 
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Activity  3 


Introduce  the  story  “Chin  Chiang  and  the  Dragon’s  Dance.”  Discuss  the  picture  on  Page 
6 and  point  out  the  dragon.  Read  pages  7-1 1 and  discuss  the  adjectives  splendid,  fierce. 
and  magnificent  that  describe  the  dragon.  Have  the  children  suggest  other  adjectives  as 
they  study  the  pictures  on  page  8.  Point  out  the  figurative  language  “Chin  Chiang  was  so 
scared  he  wanted  to  melt  into  his  shoes.”  Talk  about  Chin  Chiang’ s feelings. 

1 . Expand  the  children’s  use  of  figurative  language 

2.  Use  pictures  of  animals  to  have  the  children  elicit  adjectives  to  describe  the  subjects 

3.  Use  a dragon  rexo  to  list  adjectives  (See  Appendix) 

4.  Chin  Chiang  wanted  to  be  a rabbit  to  run  far  away.  What  animal  would  you  choose 
to  escape  an  uncomfortable  situation? 

5.  Do  semantic  mapping  on  feelings 

6.  Write  cinquains  about  dragons  (See  Appendix) 

Activity  4 
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Read  pages  1 1-17  of  “Chin  Chiang  and  the  Dragon  Dance.”  Focus  on  the  author’s  use  of 
language  styles;  italics,  similes,  repetition  of  words.  Simile:  “Animal  lanterns  would 
glow  like  tiny  stars  tonight.” 

1 . Make  a story  map  to  illustrate  setting,  main  idea,  story  problem  and  possible  solution 

2.  Make  Chinese  paper  lanterns 

Activity  5 

Read  pages  17-23.  Discuss  the  festivities  of  New  Year.  Pigeons  are  set  free  from  their 
cages,  fire  crackers  exploding  and  the  dragon  parade  are  all  part  of  the  celebration. 

1.  Read  any  of  the  following  “Sam  and  the  Lucky  Money,”  “Book  of  Chinese 
Festivals”,  or  “Chinese  New  Year” 

2.  Do  a lesson  on  figurative  language.  Use  sentences  from  the  text.  “Darkness  had  crept 
down  from  the  mountains.”,  “Flags  of  fire  and  falling  moons  burst  into  light.”,  “Chin 
Chiang  stood  still,  his  feet  frozen  to  the  ground.” 

3.  Use  a Venn  diagram  to  compare  Chin  Chiang  to  Pu  Yee 

4.  Talk  about  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  use  in  firecrackers 
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Activity  6 


Read  the  big  book,  “The  Golden  Dragon” 

1 . Define  these  words  with  a dictionary:  courage,  prosperity,  celebration 

2.  Introduce  these  Chinese  words  bai-  nein,  lai  see  (red  envelope) 

3.  Design  red  “good-luck”  envelopes  (See  Appendix) 

4.  Make  tri-fold  story  boards  illustrating  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  story 

5.  Identify  homonyms,  (i.e.  symbols,  cymbals,  bare,  bear,  plain,  plane) 

6.  Use  a Venn  diagram  to  compare  Chin  Chiang  to  Lee  Chang 

Activity  7 


Culminate  the  study  of  the  dragon  with  a Chinese  New  Year  celebration.  Have  the 
students  make  invitations  for  their  families  and  decorate  the  room  with  the  various  art 
projects.  Serve  egg  flower  soup,  rice  and  egg  rolls.  Encourage  eating  with  chopsticks. 
End  the  party  with  a dragon  parade.  Use  traditional  Chinese  music  for  the  parade.  State 
that  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  will  be  the  year  2000. 
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The  Hungry  River  Dragon 

The  Dragon  Boat  Fesiival  honors  Qu  Viwn.  China's  carliesl  hnown  poet.  He  served  as  a loyal 
minister  to  the  hing,  hat  no  one  woi'kl  listen  to  his  adviee  on  how  to  keep  peace,  and  he  wijs 
told  to  leave  the  kingdomforevei:  He  became  veiy  sad  and  wrote  a hcaiuifal  poem  about  his 
life  and  hopes  while  walking  along  the  liverbank.  That's  the  last  anyone  ever  saw  of  him. 

The  people  got  into  their  boats  to  look  for  him  in  the  river.  Fhey  nevei  found  him,  y.o  (juy 
(lircw  nee  info  the  water  for  his  soul  to  eat.  But  Qu  Yuan  didn't  always  have  a chance  to  eat 
these  offerings.  This  is  the  story  that  tells  why.  ! 

There  once  was  a Fisherman  who  went  lo  ihe  river  eveiy  day  lo  Fisli.  | 

Each  lime  he  cast  out  his  net,  he  sprinkled  a liandful  ol  rice  over  the 

water  to  feed  the  river  spirits.  j 

One  day  he  went  to  the  river  and  tossed  out  his  olTering  of  rice.  But 
he  didn’t  catch  a single  hsh.  Instead,  he  lieard  someone  shout, 

“1  am  hungry!” 

The  ne.xt  day,  he  threw  out  a few  e.xtra  handfuls  of  rice.  He  started  to 
hsh  but  was  startled  again  by  a voice  saying,  1 am  hungiy! 

The  third  day  he  took  a whole  bag  of  rice  and  before  casting  out  his 
net,  threw  all  the  grain  into  the  river.  Then  he  heard  the  voice  again, 
only  louder  still,  “1  am  hungry!”  Suddenly,  in  full  da>’!ight,  he 
caught  sight  of  a man  who  called  himself  the  poet  Qu  Yuan. 

“What’s  wrong?”  the  Fisherman  cried,  “Aren’t  you  getting  enough 

rice?” 

“No!”  Qu  Yuan  said.  “A  hungry  dragon  is  eating  all  the  rice.  He  has 
the  eyes  of  a rabbit,  the  scales  ol  a carp,  the  claws  ol  a hawk,  and  the 
horns  of  a deer. 

His  joicc  is  lil<c  the  clanging  of  pots  and  pans,  and  when  he’s  not  eat- 
ing he  plays  wnth  a bright,  gleaming  pearl  in  the  middle  of  his  mouth. 
He's  alvviays  following  me  around,  and  lies  really  quite  a pest. 

“What  can  1 do?”  the  Fisherman  asked. 

“Seal  the  rice  with  bamboo  leai^es  and  tie  it  together  with  different 
colored  threads — green,  red,  yellow,  while,  and  black.  Qu  Yuan 
instructed.  “The  colors  will  scare  the  dragon  away.” 

TheTisherman  did  as  he  was  told,  and  sure  enough  the  waters  w'ere 
still  oncic  more.  He  nei'er  heard  from  the  soul  of  Qu  Yuan  again.  And 
lucky  for  the  Fisherman,  his  nets  were  always  full. 

Tocliiy  dumplings  made  from  glutinous  (sticky)  rice  are  wrapped  in 
leaves  a|nd  tied  w'ith  colored  cords.  They  aie  eaten  on  the  day  of  the 
Dragon: Boat  Festival  to  honor  Qu  Yuan.  Little  children  also  wear 
bracelcjs  of  Five  different  colors  as  laroteciion.  After  all,  would  you  Nvant 
a river  dragon  nibbling  snacks  out  of  your  hand? 
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Dragon  Boat  Dumplings 

i 

TngrccliciUs  (Sr  Ulcnsils 

baking  pan 
saucc'pan 
mixing  bowl 

mcasijinng  cups  and  spoons 
siringi — collon  iwinc 
wok  i|r  iDig  poi  wilb  lid 
Sica  me  r 
longs| 

For  the  cl ii millings 

2 cups  glutinous  rice  flour 

1/2  cUp  sugar 

i/2  cup  boiling  water 

2 tablespoons  cold  water 

1 teaspoon  banana  extract 

1 2 dried  bamboo  or  cast  iron  leaves  (available  at 

Chinese  groceries  in  neatly  tied  bundles) 

vegetable  oil  lor  brushing  leaves 

For  the  sweet  filling 

I cup  canned  sweetened  red  bean  paste  or  melon 
seed  or  lotus  seed  )aastc.  (A  sweet,  thick,  firm 
paste  made  from  mashed  red  beans.) 


Step  by  Step 

Make  sure  a grown-up  has  looked  over  the 

recipe  and  can  help  at  the  stove. 

♦h  Gather  all  ingredients  and  tools.  Soak  leaves  in 
a pan  of  warm  water  until  soft  (1  hour  for  cast 
iron,  4 hours  for  bamboo). 

❖ Put  the  rice  flour  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Bring  to 
a boil  in  a sauce  pan;  1/2  cup  sugar  in  1/2  cup 
of  water.  Add  extract  to  liquid.  Pour  into 
flour,  add  2 tablespoons  of  cold  water,  and 
mix  with  a fork  into  a squeezable  dough. 
Knead  (knuckling  and  punching)  until 
smooth.  Put  it  on  a lightly  floured  clean  sur- 
face and  using  your  hands,  roll  out  into  a 
sausage  shape.  Cut  into  12  pieces  and  roll 
each  into  a ball. 

❖ Pat  the  leaves  city  and  bnash  with  oil.  Flatten 
the  dough  balls  with  your  hands.  Place  a 
tablespoon  of  the  paste  into  the  center  of  the 
dough  and  wrap  the  dough  around  the  filling, 
bringing  up  the  edges  to  seal. 

❖ Place  near  the  comer  end  of  a leaf  and  wrap 
the  leaf  around  it  so  that  nothing  falls  out.  A 
four-sided  shape  looks  nice.  Tie  with  string. 

❖ Steam  the  dumplings  in  a covered  steamer  for 

15  to  20  minutes.  Carefully  take  them  out 
with  tongs.  Unwrap  and  eat  (not  the  leaves!). 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  (Makes  12  tasty  treats). 
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A GREAT  BIG  DRAGON 

Sung  to:  “Little  White  Duck” 


There’s  a great  big  dragon 
Coming  down  our  way, 

A great  big  dragon, 

On  this  holiday. 

Let’s  grab  our  lanterns  and  follow  along. 
Dancing  and  waving  as  we  sing  our  song 
There’s  a great  big  dragon 
Coming  down  our  way. 

Hip,  hip,  hurray! 


Jeain  Warren 
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I.  Topic/Rationale 

This  lesson  is  aimed  at  providing  students  with  a comprehensive  overview  of  the  many 
different  aspects  of  Chinese  religion.  It  is  meant  to  serve  as  a basis  for  helping 
Western  students  learn  to  look  at  Chinese  religion  as  unique  and  different  from  their 
own  experiences  with  religion.  But  this  lesson  is  also  meant  to  serve  as  a bridge 
between  their  own  beliefs  and  Chinese  beliefs.  This  topic  is  very  abstract,  through 
teacher  direction  for  to  students  clarify  their  own  belief  systems,  students  will  be  able  to 
explore  belief  systems  that  are  very  different  from  their  own.  Western  students  who 
come  from  a monotheistic  background  are  often  very  confused  by  the  pluralistic  nature 
of  Eastern  religions.  In  order  for  real  in-depth  analysis  to  occur  students  must  be 
conscious  of  their  own  beliefs  and  then  non-judgementally  compare  and  contrast  them 
with  Chinese  beliefs.  Ideally  this  lesson  would  serve  as  introduction  to  a more  in  depth 
study  of  Chinese  religion. 

II.  Grade  Level 
Grades  8-12 

III.  Time  Needed-  1-3  class  periods 

IV.  Goals/Essential  Question;  What  is  the  nature  of  Chinese  religion? 

Objectives: 

. to  explore  the  basic  concepts  of  Chinese  religion 
. to  categorize  Chinese  beliefs 

. to  draw  conclusions  about  how  Chinese  religion  effects  Chinese  society  and 
values 

V.  Activities 

Motivation: 

Define  the  term  worldview  with  students.  Discuss  how  one’s  worldview  shapes  values, 
behaviors  and  relationships.  Ask  students  to  outline  their  own  worldviews.  Discuss  the 
origin  of  their  own  worldviews.  Examine  how  their  worldviews  effect  and  shape  their 
lives.  Then  ask  students  to  predict  two  ways  that  they  think  modern  Chinese  students’ 
worldviews  will  be  similar  and  two  ways  they  think  modern  Chinese  students 
worldviews  will  be  different  from  their  own  worldviews.  Ask  students  to  write  this  list  as 
they  will  check  their  predictions  at  the  end  of  this  lesson. 

Developing  and  insuring  Understanding  (Activities): 

1 . Instruct  students  to  read  the  Resource  Sheet:  “Chinese  Religion:  From  Many  Into 
One’’. 

Options: 

2.  As  students  read,  have  them  underline  or  highlight  main  ideas  from  the  reading. 
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Actively  Involving  the  I aarnar 

3.  Round-Robin  Activity:  Set  up  5 stations  around  the  class  that  students  will  visit  in 
small  groups,  and  then  rotate  through  each  station; 

a.  The  Tao-  examine  sayings  of  Lao-Tzu 

b.  Yin  and  Yang-  what  forces  need  to  be  balanced  to  achieve  harmony?  Read 
information.  Create  art  work-  draw,  or  make  a collage  to  show  how  they  balance 
opposing  forces  in  their  lives. 

c.  The  Gods-use  cartoon  from  The  Eight  Immortals,  complete  accompanying  Story 
Map 

d.  Human  Connectivity  to  the  Universe-  analyze  Chinese  landscape  paintings 

e.  The  Famiiy-  examine  Confucianism  through  a reading  and  web  activity 

Assessment 

As  a class  review  the  information  covered  in  each  station  to  be  sure  students  found 
correct  responses  at  each  station.  Choose  student  leaders  from  different  groups  to 
lead  the  assessment  portion  of  the  lesson. 

Conclusion 

Closure;  Go  back  to  the  Motivation,  direct  students  to  check  their  predictions.  Were 
they  accurate?  Ask  students  to  name  the  similarities  and  differences  that  they  have 
seen  in  their  worldviews  and  in  the  worldviews  of  the  Chinese.  Conduct  a discussion 
about  how  students’  worldviews  effect  their  behaviors.  Ask  students  to  explain  how 
Chinese  worldviews  effect  behaviors  and  social  interactions  in  China. 

V.  References/Materials 

Wood,  Diane  Marston.  “Ideas  for  Effective  High  School  Instruction”,  Education  About 
Asia,  Vol.  2,  #1,  Spring  1997. 

Overmyer,  Daniel  L.  Religions  of  China  , Harper,  San  Francisco,  1986. 

Thompson,  Laurence.  Chinese  Religion:  An  Introduction  Dickenson  Publishing 
Company,  California,  1969. 

Lesson  Materials 

Reading,  “Chinese  Religion-  From  Many  Into  One” 

Resource  Sheets: 

1 . “Chinese  Modes  of  Thought  - Round  Robin  Assignments"  - for  use  at  all  5 stations 

2.  Sayings  of  Lao  Tzu,  “Selections  From  the  Tao  Da  .Ihing” 

3.  Yin  and  Yang  worksheet-  prepared  by  Katie  Egan 

4.  Cartoon  story  from  the  Eight  Immortals,  selected  from  the  Asiapac  cartoon  series 

5.  Story  Map-  can  be  used  with  the  cartoon  story 

6.  Reading  on  Chinese  landscape  paintings 

7.  Confucianism  reading,  web  is  on  the  Resource  Sheet  #1  worksheet 
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Chinese  Religion-  From  Many  Into  One 


What  do  you  think  are  life's  biggest  questions?  Have  you  ever  thought  about 
why  and  how  the  universe  was  formed?  Have  you  ever  struggled  over  knowing 
what  is  the  "right"  thing  to  do  in  a difficult  situation?  That  is  what  makes  us 
human.  Religion  seeks  to  provide  answers  for  those  types  of  questions.  The  answers 
provided  differ  from  one  culture  to  the  next  and  understanding  these  beliefs  can 
provide  a window  for  us  into  the  soul  of  a distant  people.  How  do  you  think 
Chinese  religious  beliefs  may  be  similar  to  your  own?  How  do  you  think  their 
religious  beliefs  may  differ  from  your  own? 

First  of  all,  we  must  discuss  the  nature  of  Chinese  religion,  then  we  will 
investigate  its  many  different  ideas  and  beliefs.  But  how  can  one  say  Chinese 
religion,  as  if  there  is  one  religion  in  China?  There  are  many  religions  that  are 
practiced  by  the  Chinese,  the  most  popular  ones  being  Taoism,  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism.  But  in  order  to  really  understand  the  Chinese  worldview,  one  must 
remember  the  words  of  Diana  Marston  Wood  who  says  "that  despite  a variety  of 
religious  expression  throughout  Chinese  history,  e.g.  Taoism  and  Confucianism, 
these  two  belief  systems  are  intricately  connected  to  being  Chinese."  Therefore,  what 
needs  to  be  achieved  is  an  understanding  of  the  basic  components  of  what  it  means 
to  be  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  aligned  their  religions  to  fit  their  worldview.  As 
you  read  think  about: 

• What  are  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Chinese? 

• How  does  each  aspect  of  Chinese  religion  provide  answers  to  life's  biggest 
questions  and  offer  guidance  in  human  relationships? 

We  will  now  examine  five  different  aspects  of  Chinese  religion.  The  Tao,  Yin  and 
Yang,  the  Gods,  Human  Connectivity  to  the  Universe,  and  The  Family. 
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The  Tao 

Taoism,  pronounced  Daoism,  is  a mystical  view  that  attempts  to  explain  the 
unexplainable.  The  Tao  teaches  that  "everything  in  the  world  is  produced  by  the 
cosmic  Way  (or  Tao),  which  also  provides  harmony  and  balance."  (D.L.  Overmyer). 
Taoists  believe  that  the  universe  is  sacred,  and  cannot  be  improved  upon.  People 
are  happiest  when  they  live  by  the  flow  of  nature,  and  all  problems  stem  from  trying 
to  manipulate  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  Tao  has  no  shape  and  is  beyond 
definition.  It  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  is  the  basis  of  how  the  world  is  organized, 
yet  it  takes  no  action.  A path  of  non-action  is  advocated  by  Taoists. 

Think  about  how  your  world  is  organized.  What  big  questions  is  the  Tao 
addressing? 
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Yin  and  Yang 


In  order  for  the  Tao  to  flow  freely  in  the  universe,  there  must  be  a balance 
between  Yin  and  Yang,  which  can  be  defined  as  the  polarity  between  good  and  evil, 
light  and  dark,  male  and  female.  Yin  is  the  dark,  weak,  female  force,  while  Yang 
represents  male,  light  and  strong  characteristics.  These  concepts  are  not  meant  to 
only  be  opposites,  but  they  represent  how  the  flow  of  nature  operates.  As  the  sim 
rises,  the  moon  sets,  when  the  spring  comes,  the  winter  goes. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  in  how  the  Chinese  organize  their  houses,  work 
places  and  relationships.  Balance  is  the  main  objective,  not  dominance  or 
submission.  Many  CWnese  people  today  still  use  the  ancient  practice  of  geomancy, 
called  Feng-Shui  (fung-shway),  to  create  balance  in  their  physical  surroundings. 

They  use  a system  that  describes  the  best  ways  to  keep  energy,  chi'i,  flowing 
throughout  their  lives.  They  believe  that  each  of  the  four  directions  hold  different 
qualities,  and  where  doors  and  windows  are  located  effects  how  energy  can  flow. 
Balance  between  the  forces  of  nature  is  the  main  goal,  people  should  be  neither  too 
strong  nor  too  weak,  houses  should  be  neither  too  open  nor  too  cluttered.  In  order 
for  the  Tao  to  flow,  the  forces  of  Yin  and  Yang  should  be  in  perfect  balance. 

The  Gods 

The  Chinese  are  polytheistic,  meaning  that  they  worship  many  gods.  Chinese 
gods  are  derived  from  a variety  of  sources,  some  are  believed  to  have  actually  been 
real  people  who  performed  miraculous  acts.  Others  are  based  on  natural 
phenomena,  for  example,  rain  gods,  harvest  gods,  etc.  Some  Chinese  gods  are 
"imported"  deities  adopted  from  India  when  the  Chinese  incorporated  Buddhism 
into  their  worldview.  Chinese  practices  are  dependent  on  individuals  and  their 
particular  locations  and  circumstances,  Laurence  Thompson  reminds  us  that  even 
though  there  are  hundreds  of  Chinese  gods,  "in  the  actual  religious  life  of  the 
people  at  any  one  time  or  place  there  is  a fairly  limited  number  of  gods."  (p.54,  in 
Chinese  Religion:  An  Introduction) 


Human  Connectivity  to  the  Universe 

The  Chinese  believe  that  people  are  completely  connected  to  the  universe, 
and  that  "humans  are  important  only  as  they  exist  within  a larger  universe." 
Chinese  people  value  the  group  and  harmony  between  people,  one  person  is  a part 
of  the  whole-  the  whole  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  therefore  individuals 
are  expected  to  bend  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

This  belief  can  be  seen  in  the  Tap  as  well.  Nature  can  flow  when  the  parts 
succumb  to  the  natural  order  of  the  universe.  Yin  and  Yang  can  be  balanced  when 
humans  have  achieved  connection  with  the  universe.  Chinese  medicine 
incorporates  these  beliefs.  If  a person  is  sick,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a blockage  in 
their  energy,  chi'i,  flow.  A Chinese  doctor  looks  at  the  whole  person,  not  just  one 
isolated  symptom,  to  address  a health  issue  in  a holistic  way.  The  Chinese 
worldview  emphasizes  how  the  universe  as  a whole  is  more  important  than  its 
parts. 
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The  Family 


The  most  important  unit  in  Chinese  society  is  the  family.  Rules  of  conduct 
are  carefully  prescribed  by  Confucius.  But  the  value  of  family  as  the  basis  for  societal 
harmony  and  balance  in  the  universe  can  be  said  to  pre-date  Confucianism.  The 
Chinese  are  concerned  with  both  living  and  dead  family  members.  They  are 
expected  to  observe  strict  rules  of  interaction  based  on  age,  gender  and  family  status. 
The  Chinese  also  pay  homage  to  their  dead  ancestors,  they  believe  that  they  must 
respect  their  family  members  who  have  passed  away  by  offering  them  sacrifices  and 
taking  careful  care  of  their  burial  sites. 

W e can  gain  insight  into  the  Chinese  worldview  ty  examining  the  way  they 
eat.  Think  about  a family  dinner  in  your  home,  everyone  probably  has  their  own 
plate  and  their  own  individual  serving.  When  the  Chinese  eat  as  a family,  many 
large  dishes  of  food  are  put  on  the  table.  Each  person  has  a small  plate  and 
chopsticks.  Each  person  serves  themselves  from  each  of  the  different  dishes.  There 
are  no  portions  that  are  designated  for  individuals,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  group, 
and  on  everyone  getting  along.  "The  achievement  of  family  harmony  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  balance  between  Yin  and  Yang  forces:  only  through  the  fulfillment 
of  all  of  these  objectives  will  one  find  the  Tao  or  the  Way."  (p.l9  Diana  Marston 
Wood) 
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Chiyicsc  cf  Thought'  7?o^/H^  Rcbiyt 

I.  THE  TAP:  jowmAl  Entn^ 

Write  A jowmAl  CMtrvf  as  if  mov«  were  a TaoisI  hiomU.  WliAt  wov<lt»  be  iwiportAMt  to  v^ovi? 
WbAt  wov<lt»  v^ov<  be  poMbering?  WliAt  Are  v^ovir  beliefs?  WliAt  wii5bt  be  a»i  Activitvj  v^ovi 
wowli)  enjov^.  or  am  ACtivitvj  tiiAt  v^ov<  >vov<lt»  refrAiM  frovM? 


11  VIM  VAMG  : CollA^e  AMt)  ExplAMAtioM.  CreAte  a coll  Age  tliAt  illwstrAtes  liow  AMt»  >vliAt 
v^ow  Attempt  to  bAlAMce  in  v^owr  life.  TliiMk  Abowt  tke  prmciples  of  Ym  AMt»  Yam5.  ami) 
lio>v  tViev^  iMflweMce  beliefs  AMt»  ACtiOMS.  After  v^ov<  fiMisk  v^ovir  collAge.  write  am 
explAMAtiOM  of  H below.  Be  sv<re  to  tell  lio>v  v^ov<  illwstrAtet)  tlie  pnMciples  of  Ym  AMt> 

Yam5. 


111.THE  GODS:  ReAb  A storv^  Abowt  tVie  OMe  of  T^e  Eis^t  iMiMiortAls.  CViiMese  TAoist  5o^s. 
CoMjplete  rtie  AccompAMVfiM5  storvf  mAp  to  owtliMe  tbe  storv^. 
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IV.  HVMAN  CONNECTIVITY  TO  THE  UNIVERSE:  Es.s>Wmc  picn.rcs  c.\rcfu\\^.  Tlioi 
j^MSWcr  tlic  follo>viM5  qv<C5fic>»i5: 

1.  Describe  tlie  ..\rt  >vorU.  Is  it  vcn<  realistic  or  rnore  ^bstrACt? 


2.WI1M  ^o  tlie  pictures  empli..\si:e? 


?.  WbAt  seems  less  importMit  ni  tbe  pictures? 

4.  WliAt  coMclusious  C.M1  vjou  ^r.\^v  About  tliis  Art  ivork  A»1^  lioiv  it  represents  tlie  i^eAS 
of  bumAii  comiectivitvj  to  tlie  unKvrse? 


V.  THE  FAMILY:  E.\Amivie  some  of  Confv<cius‘  i^eAS.  Pav<  close  AftentioM  to  bis  i^eAS 
About  tbc  fAmilvj.  How  t>oes  tbe  Cbincse  fAmilvj  compAre  to  Vjour  fAmilvj?  Is  it  similAr  or 
brfferevit?  Below  ^escribc  vjovir  fAmilvj  Aiit>  bow  vjourfAmilvj  bAS  iviflv<e>icet>  vjour 
worldview,  tlicn  compArc  it  with  tlie  Cbinese  fAmilvj.  Describe  tbe  Chinese  fAmilvj  Aiit» 
bow  it  is  similAr  Avit>/or  t>rffercvit  from  vjour  fAmilvj.  fill  in  tbc  web  below: 


Resource  Sheet 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  TAP  DE  JHING,  NUMBER  3 


Laozl,  a contemporary  of  Confucius,  was  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Archives 
in  Lyang  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  According  to  legend,  he  was  convinced 
before  his  death  to  write  his  beliefs.  The  result  was  the  Tao  De  Jhing, 
which  has  been  a major  Influence  in  Chinese  thought  and  culture  for  over 
2,500  years.  Read  the  following  selections  from  the  Tao  De  Jhing.  Then 
as  a group,  analyze  the  selections  using  the  questions  listed  after  the 
selections. 


The  highest  good  is  like  water. 

Water  gives  life  to  the  ten  thousand  things  and  does  not  strive. 
It  follows  in  places  men  reject  and  so  Is  like  the  Tao. 

In  dwelling,  be  close  to  the  land. 

In  meditation,  go  deep  In  the  heart. 

In  dealing  with  others,  be  gentle  and  kind. 

In  speech,  be  true. 

In  ruling,  be  just. 

In  business,  be  competent. 

In  action,  watch  the  timing. 

No  fight;  No  blame. 


Accept  disgrace  willingly. 

Accept  misfortune  as  the  human  condition. 

What  do  you  mean  by  **Accept  disgrace  willingly”? 

Accept  being  important. 

Do  not  be  concerned  with  loss  or  gain 

This  is  called  ’’Accepting  disgrace  willingly.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  ’’Accept  misfortune  as  the  human  condition”? 

Misfortune  comes  from  having  a body. 

Without  a body,  how  could  there  be  misfortune? 

Surrender  yourself  humbly;  then  you  can  be  trusted  to  care  for  all  things. 
Love  the  world  as  your  own  self;  then  you  can  truly  care  for  all  things. 
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YIN  AND  YANG 


R5^3 


The  in  concepts  of  the  \ in  and  \ang  come  from  ancient  China.  These  two 
symbols  represent  the  natural  principle  of  balance.  The  outer  circle  represents 
“e\  erything."  w hile  the  black  and  w hite  shapes  w ithin  the  circle  represent  the 
interaction  of  tw  o energies,  called  "yin"  (black)  and  "yang"  (w  hite).  They  are 
not  completely  black  or  complete!}  w hite.  Just  as  things  in  life  are  not  completel} 
black  or  completel}  white,  and  the}  cannot  exist  w ithout  each  other. 

The  Yin.  the  black  part,  is  s}mbolic  of  man\  things.  First  and  toremost.  it 
represents  the  female.  The  }in  also  represents  darkness,  passix  it}.  dow  nward, 
cold,  contracting,  w eak,  and  dull.  The  Yang,  the  w hite  part,  is  the  opposite  of  the 
} in.  Therefore,  the  yang  represents  masculinity,  bright,  active,  upw  ard,  hot.  sun. 
expanding,  strong,  heav  en,  and  the  dragon.  The  Chinese  believ  ed  that  w ithin 
ev  ery  human  being  there  existed  } in  and  }ang.  therefore,  vv  ithin  each  indiv  idual 
existed  these  characteristics.  It  was  important  to  keep  a balance,  therefore  one 
should  not  have  too  much  of  either  characteristic.  For  example,  it  was  not  good 
to  be  a w eak  person;  rather  }ou  should  be  vv  eak  at  times  and  strong  at  times. 

Although  the  Chinese  believed  in  balance  it  was  no  accident  that  the  }in  was 
s}  mbolic  of  the  female.  This  emphasized  the  deep  rooted  belief  that  w omen  w ere 
inferior  to  men.  From  the  time  of  birth,  a girl  knew  vv  hat  her  vv  orth  w as.  little. 
Girls  w ere  not  celebrated,  but  rather  seen  ils  a burden.  This  explains  vv  h}  the 
V in.  the  s}  n'bol  of  the  female,  also  symbolized  mostl}'  negativ  e qualities.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  that  although  the  }in  and  }ang  represented  balance  in  ones 
life,  it  was  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  have  too  much  }in:  w hile  too  much  }ang 
vv  as  acceptable. 

.As  time  w ent  on.  the  yin  and  yang  was  associated  less  w ith  gender  roles  and  more 
w ith  the  Taoist  belief  in  balance.  Today,  most  people  view  the  yin  and  yang  as 
spiritual  s}mbols  of  hav  ing  balance  in  ones  life.  Although  these  s}  mbols  are 
thousands  of  years  old.  they  are  more  recognized  toda}  than  ev  er. 
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He  is  said  to  be  a nephew  of  the  famous 
Tang  dynasty  scholar  Han  Yu.  His  emblem  is 
the  flute.  A lover  of  solitude,  he  represents 
the  ideal  of  a contented  person  dwelling  in 
natural  places.  He. did  not  know  the  value  of 
money  and,  if  given  any.  used  to  scatter  it  on 
the  ground.  Han  Xiangzi  is  the  patron  saint 
of  musicians. 
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Name 


Story  Map 


The  setting/main  characters  - 


Statement  of  the  problem  - 


Event  1 - _ 


Event  2 - 


Event  3 - 


Event  4 - 


Statement  of  the  solution  - 


Story  Theme  (What  is  the  story  really  about?)  - 


Values  brought  out  in  the  story  - 
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Whereas  Confucianism  was  primarily  concerned  with 
mans  rclaiionsliip  to  oilier  tiien  wjiliin  socieu.  Taoism 
eni])hasi/ecl  man  s i elaiionsliip  lo  his  environment  and  to 
the  nainre  ol  ihe  woi  Id  around  liim.  I he  1 aoisi  sense  ol 
impel  inanencw  ni  jiassing  lime,  and  ol  hai  inonv  wiih 
Naiiiie  has  ccjnnihiiied  in  making  ( Iiinese  values  and 
auiuides  C|uiie  dinereni  from  ihose  lound  in  oiliei  c ull  tires. 
Conseqiiemlv.  Taoist  ideas  have  had  a great  impaci  on 
Chinese  painting  and  poetrv. 


The  Taoist  \*iew  of  Namre" 

Here  our  concern  is  with  an  attitude  to 
nature  wliich,  though  it  admits  (A  no 
theolog\,  no  pantlieon,  and  no  church,  is 
nevertheless  essentially  religious  in  qual- 
ity. In  this  attitude  concerning  man's 
position  in  the  total  universe  — for  that  is 
what  it  really  is  — vve  find  the  mainspring 
tor  much  of  China's  literature  and  art. 
From  the  famous  poet  T'ao  ClTien  (372- 
427).  for  example,  there  is  the  lollowing: 

I built  wy  hut  in  a zone  of  human 
habitation. 

Yet  near  me  there  sounds  no  noise 
of  horse  or  coach. 

Would  you  know  how  that  is  possible? 


.•I  heart  that  is  distant  creates  a wilder Jiess 
round  it. 

I pluck  clvysanthemums  under  the  ea.stern 
hedge. 

Then  gaze  long  at  ti distant  summer  hills. 

The  mountain  air  is  fresh  at  the  diL<ik  of  day: 
The  flying  birds  two  by  two  return. 

In  these  things  there  lies  a deep  meaning; 

Yet  when  we  would  express  it,  words  suddenly 
fail  us. 

.\nd  here  is  a shorter  poem  by  Liu  Tsung- 
yiian  (773-819),  one  of  the  literary  giants 
of  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-906): 

.•I  hundred  mountains  and  no  bird, 

.•I  thousand  paths  without  a footprint; 

.•I  little  boat,  a bamboo  cloak. 

An  old  man  fishing  in  the  cold  riiter-snow. 


* Derk  Bodde.  China's  Cullural  Trad  lion  iNcw  Voik:  Holt.  Rinchari  ^ W'insion,  Inc..  1965). 
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Dining  ilie  Simg  dvnasiy  I'JT'.M. 

uhc-n  Chinese  painting  reached  its  apogee, 
ilie  an  critic  Kuo  Hsi  (born  <a.  lO'JO) 
w role  a f amous  Essax  on  Ijuidscdpe  PaiNfimr 
in  which  he  began: 

Why  dues  a vinuous  man  take  deli^Iii  in 
landsca|x?sr  It  is  for  these  reasons:  »h:'i 
in  a rustic  tei.eai  lie  nia\  noiiiish  his 
nature:  iliai  amid  the  (arefree  play  of 
streams  and  rocks,  he  ma\  take  delight: 
that  he  may  constantly  meet  in  the  caiimiry 
fishermen,  wfK)dciiiiers,  and  hermits,  and 
see  the  soaring  of  tlie  cranes,  and  hear 
the  crying  of  the  monkexs.  The  din  of  the 
dusty  v\f>rld  and  ilie  lockcd-in-ncss  of 
human  Iiaiiiiations  aie  what  human  i.amre 
habiiualK  aliliors:  while,  on  the  conirai  x. 
ha/e.  mist,  and  die  haiiniing  spit  its  ol  die 
momiiains  are  what  liuinan  tiaiure  seeks, 
and  vet  can  rarely  litul.. . . 

Haxing  no  access  to  the  landscapes,  tlie 
loser  of  fV»resi  and  stream,  the  frietid  ol 
mist  and  haze.  eiijrAs  them  only  in  his 
dreams.  How  delighifid  then  to  ha\e  a 
landscape  painted  by  a skilled  hand! 

Wiilioui  leaving  the  room,  at  once  he  finds 
himself  among  the  streams  and  ravines:  the 
cries  of  the  birds  and  monkexs  are  fainih 
audible  to  his  senses:  light  on  the  hills  and 
. ‘ reflection  on  the  water,  glittering,  dazzle 
his  eyes.  Does  not  such  a scene  saiisfV  his 
mind  and  captivate  his  heart?  That  is  whv 
the  world  \alues  the  true  significance  of 
the  painting  of  mountains. 

Throughout  Chinese  poetrv  and  painting 
we  find  this  same  awareness  of  the  beautv 
and  mystery  of  Nature  — alwavs,  however, 
a Nature  in  which  man  holds  an  integral 
but  not  assertive  place.  Never,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  for- 
est of  the  great  Chinese  landscape  painters 
mere  decorative  backdrops  for  man  and 
his  activities,  as  so  often  in  prefomantic 


Western  art:  ecjualK  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  ihev  (onsist  simph  of  empix 
and  seeniinglv  unin  habited  w ildernesses. 
.\lwa\s  thevarc  peopled  l)\  human  figures, 
tinx  \et  di.siiiut:  a fisherman  in  his  boat, 
a wcmhU  utter,  a cow  herd,  a let  luse  silting 
in  coniemplaiion  on  a rock.  So  loo  in  ihe 
paintings  of  aninials,  birds,  insects,  and 
plants,  in  which  the  Cihinese  excel:  always 
these  creatures  must  be  shown  alive  and 
in  their  natural  surroundings:  nexer  as 
the  string  of  slaughtered  game,  the  platter 
of  plucked  fruit,  the  bowl  of  cut  Howers 
so  beloxed  l)\  the  Western  painter  of 
still  life. 

W ith  this  (ihinese  aitimde  toward  nature 
it  is  insirudixe  to  compare  the  altitudes 
lound  in  the  preniodtrn  WV.^i.  C.wiicerning 
the  Cheeks  and  Romans  we  are  told  hx 
Irving  Babbitt,  for  example: 

Nature  iiuciesis  them, as  a lule  less  lor  its 
(Avir^ake  than  as  a background  for  luimaii 
action:  and  when  iliey  aie  concerne<I  pri- 
marily with  nature,  it  is  a nature  that  lias 
l)een  acted  on  by  man.  Thev  have  a posit i\e 
slirinking  from  u ild  and  uncultivated  nature. 

Concerning  the  Middle  .Ages: 

No  man  who  knows  the  facts  would  assert 
lor  a inonieni  that  tlie  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  incapable  of  looking  on  nature  w ith 
Ollier  feelings  than  those  of  ascetic  distrust. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  man  ol  the 
Middle  Ages  often  saw  in  nature  not  inerelv 
something  alien  l)ui  a positive  temptation 
and  peril  of  the  spirit.  In  his  attitude  toxvards 
nature  as  in  other  respects  Petrarch  (1304- 
74]  is  usually  accounted  the  first  modern.  He 
did  what  no  man  of  the  mediaeval  pieriod  is 
supposed  to  liave  done  before  him.  or  indeed 
what  scarcely  any  man  of  classical  antiqiiitv 
did;  he  ascended  a iniHiniain  out  of  sheer 
curiosity  and  simply  to  enjov  tlie  \iew. 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  CHINESE  FAMILY 

Ohlncst  chlldrtn  w«nc  vtry  auch  cp  please  chelr  percnce.  They  know  they 
can  please  chea  by  behaving  well.  They  have  learned  never  co  disagree  with 
chair  parencs  In  public.  At  hoae,  however,  they  aay  discuss  things  with  chea. 
Than  parencs  try  to  decide  what  la  best  for  the  whole  faally.  Children  are 
caught  co  always  obey  chelr  parencs.  That  la  how  they  show  their  love  and 
respect  for  chea.  Being  a good  son  or  daughter  la  the  aosc  laporcanc  duty. 

Parencs  also  have  dudes.  First,  they  aust  cake  good  care  of  chelr  children. 
They  aust  also  sec  a good  exaaple  for  chelr  children.  If  children  alsbehave, 
the  parencs  are  blaaed.  Bad  behavior  froa  a child  shows  chat  the  parents 
have  not  taught  good  behavior.  Parentc  try  very  hard  to  teach  children  the 
right  ways  to  chink  and  act. 

Parsnce  do  not  have  to  give  orders  all  the  ciae.  Children  know  they  hava 
certain  dudes.  They  aust  be  pleasant.  They  aust  not  fight  or  quarrel. 

They  ausc  do  good  work  In  school  every  day.  They  aust  cry  co  stay  healthy. 
Children  know  that  they  ausc  not  get  coo  clred.  If  they  do,  they  alghc  noc 
be  able  to  obey  all  the  parents'  teachings.  They  alghc  becoae  angry, 
sleepy  In  class,  or  even  becoae  sick.  To  prevent  these  things,  children  go 
co  bed  after  chelr  dudes  are  finished  and  they  are  clred. 

Children  know  they  aust  learn  co  gfc  alorj  with  all  aeabers  of  the  faally. 

By  learning  how  co  behave  coward  chea,  they  learn  how  to  behave  coward  all 
people.  When  che  Chinese  use  the  word  "family, ” they  often  aean  all  chair 
relatives,  even  aeabers  who  are  noy  dead. 

Children  know  a great  deal  about  their  faailies  and  their  history.  Faailles 
often  choose  a special  goal  for  chf  faaily.  A coaaon  choice  is  stability. 

Each  aeaber  of  che  faaily  should  b^  strong  end  reliable.  Each  generation 
Is  given  a special  nesM.  All  of  ^he  children  in  one  gener^nion  are  given 
this  special  name  as  one  of  chair  names. 

Faailies  have  hundrede  of  aeabers.  Each  faaily  aeaber  helps  children  learn 
co  behave  properly.  When  under  chf  care  of  relatives,  children  are  cared 
for  as  if  their  relatives  were  che^r  parencs.  Children  respect  and  obey 
relatives  as  if  they  were  their  owi^  parencs.  All  relatives  chink  of 
cheaaelves  aa  belonging  to  one  great  faaily.  Soaa  of  che  faaily  aeabers 
are  alive,  but  aoet  of  chea  are  no  longer  living.  The  dead  are  noc  forgotten, 
and  are  respected. 

If  any  of  che  faaily  does  woaaching  wrong,  it  will  bring  shaae  to 

everyone  in  che  faaily.  Children  who  do  noc  do  wall  in  school  feel  shaae. 

The  shaae  is  shared  by  che  entire  family.  People  say  chat  if  children  do 
noc  do  well,  it  is  because  parencs  failed  to  teach  chea  to  be  good  studencs. 
Teachera  are  almost  as  iaportant  as  parents.  If  a school  rule  is  broken 
and  a student  is  punished,  it  brings  shaae  to  che  whole  faaily. 

These  ideas  control  the  behavior  of  children  and  che  life  of  Chinese  faailies. 
The  ideas  are  traditional,  because  they  have  been  used  in  China  for  aany  years. 

Adapted  froa  four  World  Views.  Allyn  & Bacon,  pp.  16*23. 
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Teacher  Directions:  Photocopy  on  grey  paper  enough  for  each  learning  activity  you  will  do,  cut  out  and  build  a Great  Wall  bulletin  board. 


Comprehension  skills 


Name: 
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Cerra  totta  Warrior  Cimesf 


READ  THE  FOLLOWING  NEWS  STORY  ABOUT  THE  TERRA  COTTA  WARRIORS 
THEN  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  IN  COMPLETE  SENTENCES^ 


In  the  Shaanxi  Province  near 
the  city  of  Xi'an  a large 
army  of  terra  cotta  warriors 
has  been  discovered.  More 
than  7,000  warriors  have 
been  unearthed.  They  were 
discovered  in  1974  by  a 
local  farmer  who  was 
digging  a well. 

Along  with  the  warriors 
there  are  horses,  chariots, 
and  bronze  weapons. 

The  warriors  are  part  of  a 
vast  underground  burial  site 
of  China's  first  Emperor,  Qin 
Shi  Huangdi  who  lived  from 
259-206  B.C.  Although  he 
searched  to  find  a way  to  be 
immortal  he  ordered  ^em  to 
be  made  to  prepare  for  his 
afterlife. 


1.  WHERE  were  the  terra  cotta  warriors  found? 


2.  WHO  found  the  warriors? 


3.  WHY  are  the  warriors  there? 


Emperor  Qin  is  credited  for 
having  begun  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  road  systems, 
unifying  the  currency  and 
Chinese  characters  of  his 
land. 


4.  WHAT  else  was  discovered? 


5.  WHEN  did  the  first  Emperor  live? 


The  discovery  of  this 
amazing  site  was 
immediately  named  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 


0.  NAME  three  things  that  Emperor  Qin  did 
during  his  reign. 


Name: 


^ l^arrior  ilattfi 


1.  Match  the  terra  cotta  warrior  faces 

2. Color  them  to  how  you  thought  they  looked  back  in  the  time  of  Emperor  Qin. 
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Paper  Making 


Objectives: 

1.  Learn  when  paper  making  was  first  invented  and  the  technique  involved 

2.  Make  paper  in  your  classroom 

Supplies: 

1.  A large  tub/dishpan/five  gallon  bucket  to  soak  the  paper 

2.  A stack  of  old  newspapers,  scrap  paper,  etc. 

(tom  in  small  pieces  and  soaked  overnight  in  the  tub) 

3.  Paper  towels 

4.  A blender  or  a mixer  and  bowl 

5.  A sponge 

6.  A mold  and  deckle 

7.  A recipe  for  making  paper* 

Background: 

Paper  making  was  invented  during  the  Han  Dynasty.  Before  this  people  would  write  on 
silk  floss  material  or  bamboo  strips  connect  together  with  ropes.  These  methods  were 
either  expensive  or  too  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  first  paper  was  made  from  bark, 
worn  out  fishing  nets,  rags,  and  linen.  After  paper  making  was  developed  the  culture 
flourished  even  more.  Paper  making  was  inexpensive  and  less  time  consuming  than 
other  methods.  The  writings  and  art  of  the  Han  Dynasty  was  able  to  spread  across  the 
country  and  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  China's  influence  in  the  world  grew. 

Activity: 

1.  Intr(^uce  the  background  material-  you  can  show  different  kinds  of  paper  if  desired- 

(copy,  parchment,  watercolor,  constmction,  poster  board,  cardboard, ...) 

2.  Introduce  the  paper  making  art  project 

3.  Make  paper  following  the  directions 

Conclusion: 

Use  paper  for  art  activities,  or  making  Chinese  Characters  with  black  paint,  or  making  a 
card, ....  the  ideas  are  only  limited  by  their  imagination. 


* Paper  Making  Directions  can  be  found  in  : 

Adventures  in  Art  Art  & Craft  Experiences  for  7-14  Year-Olds  by:  Susan  Milord 
A Williamson  Kids  Can!  Book  ]^b.  by:  Williamson  Publishing  Charlotte,  VT  c 1990 
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^otter^  (jesson 


Background: 

Tang  Dynasty-  (618-907  A.D.)  The  capital  was  Chang'an  now  modem  day  Xi'an.  They  conquered 
Central  Asia  and  Korea  and  invented  gunpowder.  Roads  were  built  and  canals  extended.  Caravans  and 
seaports  coimected  the  Tang  Dynasty  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Inns  were  built  for  travelers.  Because  of  the 
safety  and  convience  of  these  changes  culture  was  then  able  to  flourish  and  grow.  Nlusic^and  dance 
became  more  highly  developed.  The  Tang  Dynasty  was  also  the  first  to  use  three  colors  in  the  glazing  of 
their  pottery  pieces.  They  used  yellow,  green,  and  a brownish-orange  color. 

Supplies  needed: 

Several  colors  of  tissue  paper,  cut  in  small  squares 

White  school  glue  thinned  with  water 

Small  paint  brushes  to  apply  the  glue-  or  use  fingers 

Photocopy  student  paper  on  white  construction  paper-  or  make  a pattern  and  have  students  trace  it  onto 
constmction  paper. 

Lesson: 

1 . Ask  students  to  think  of  their  favorite  three  colors:  What  are  they?  write  them  down 

2.  Have  them  imagine  all  their  dishes  in  their  house  being  the  three  chosen  colors 

3.  Introduce  and  cSscuss  the  Tang  Dynasty  background  information 

4.  Pass  out  their  supplies-  have  each  student  pick  his/her  three  colors  of  tissue  paper  ^uares 

5.  Glue  them  on  the  pottery  pattern.  When  it  is  dry  the  glue  will  make  it  look  shmy  like  a ^aze. 

6.  Frame  them  with  tag  board  or  constmction  paper  ftames  and  hang  on  a bulletin  board  display 

7.  Hang  a Great  Wall  Block  on  the  wall  with  the  Tang  Dynasty  info,  (if  you're  doing  this  part) 


Other  ideas: 

*Make  pottery  using  clay  or  modeling  dough  etc.  and  display 
*Biing  in  glazed  pottery  for  the  students  to  see. 


Tang  Pottery  Gallery 

'i  ! 


Tottery 

The  Tang  Dynasty  was  the  first  dynasty  to  use  three  colors  of  glaze  in  their  pottery. 
Using  the  outline  of  the  pottery  to  create  your  own  three  color  pottery. 
Follow  the  directions  your  teacher  will  give  you. 
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The  Much  Too  Tiny  Shoes  Lesson  Plan 


Supplies: 

Photocopy  Teacher  copy  for  yourself  to  read  to  them 
Photocopy  student  copy  (make  the  copies  double  sided  one  page) 

Many  different  kinds  of  shoes-  real  or  pictures 
Crayons,  pencils,  colored  pencils 

Objectives: 

Through  the  use  of  a story  students  will  learn  about  an  old  custom  in  China  that  was 
made  illegal  in  this  century. 

Opener: 

1.  Ask  students: 

What  kind  of  shoes  do  you  wear? 

What  are  your  favorite  shoes? 

Why  do  we  wear  shoes? 

What  size  shoes  do  you  wear? 

What  do  you  do  with  your  shoes  when  they  are  too  small  to  wear? 

2.  Show  them  pictures  of  shoes  or  actual  shoes  from  other  countries  (if  you  have  some) 

Lesson: 

1.  Read  them  your  copy  of  the  story  ask  questions: 

What  happened  in  the  story? 

What  would  you  have  done? 

2.  Have  them  draw  inside  illustrations  on  their  copy  and  color 
Conclusion: 

Sometimes  it  takes  courage  to  change  something  you  think  is  wrong. 

Other  Ideas: 

* Make  a shoe  shaped  class  book  and  put  the  stories  inside 

* Display  books  in  a learning  center  filled  with  shoes  and  other  ideas  or  in  class  library 

* Measure  their  feet  and  make  a class  foot  graph 

* Make  foot  prints  on  paper  using  their  feet  and  having  them  step  in  tempera  paint  and 
then  onto  paper 

* Have  them  design  unique  shoes  of  their  own 

* Gather  all  their  old  shoes  that  £ire  much  too  tiny  for  them  but  still  good  and  donate 
them  to  a shelter  or  charity  work  in  your  jirea. 

* Write  stories  about  their  favorite  pair  of  shoes 

* Practice  counting  by  pairs  of  shoes-  counting  by  2's  or  multiplying  by  two's 

* Dicuss  who  makes  laws  in  our  country,  how  we  can  make  good  laws  and  bad  ones 

* Take  a vote  to  make  a good  law  in  your  classroom  to  teach  / introduce  democracy-  all 
the  people  decide 
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Bering  Opera  Masks  Lesson  Plan 


Art  /History 


Objective: 

Through  the  use  of  art,  gain  awareness  and  music/art  appreciation  of  another  culture's 
opera. 

Background  information: 

The  opera  began  as  street  drama  and  grew  from  there.  The  dance  movements  and 
techniques  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  (618-907)  are  similar  to  the  opera  of  today.  It  became 
more  developed  during  the  Yuan  (Mongol)  Dynasty  (127 1-1368)  and  later  the  Ming 
Dynasty  (1386-1644).  Late  in  the  18th  and  19th  century  styles  came  together  even  more. 
Since  then  it  has  grown  and  changed  until  we  have  what  we  do  today,  the  Beijing  Opera. 

The  Beijing  Opera  is  a mixture  of  singing,  dancing,  speaking,  mime,  and  acrobatics.  It  is 
colorful  and  dramatic.  The  faces  are  painted  with  bright  colors  and  costuming  is  highly 
decorative.  There  are  many  characters  including  scholars,  warriors,  soldiers,  heroes, 
demons,  family  members-aunts,  uncles,  mothers,  fathers,  and  a comedian  clown  figure. 
These  are  all  distinguished  by  costuming  and  make-up.  There  are  only  a few  props  that  are 
used.  Facial  expression  and  gestures  are  symbolic  and  hold  much  meaning. 

The  music  is  live.  The  instruments  are  mostly  percussion-there  are  bells,  cymbals,  and 
drums  although  there  is  also  two  stringed  fiddles  and  four  stringed  guitars.  There  is  no 
written  music  and  the  conductor  is  called  a time  clapper. 

The  story  lines  are  from  ancient  legends,  fairly  tales,  disasters,  natural  and  otherwise. 
Supplies  needed: 

Copy  Beijing  masks  worksheet  for  each  student 
Teacher  copy  of  large  mask  colored  to  show  students 
Paper  plates  (one  for  each  student) 

Oil  pastel  chalk 

Yam-for  beards 

Crayons,  colored  pencils 

Wide  craft  sticks  (one  for  each  student) 

Glue 

Scissors 

Activity: 

1.  Ask  students  if  they  have  ever  been  to  the  opera  or  heard  opera  music  before 

2.  Intro.  Beijing  Opera  using  the  picture  and  background  inf. 

3.  If  possible  obtain  a copy  of  music  from  the  opera,  play  it  for  your  students 

(Encarta  98  CD-Rom  has  some  sample  music) 

4.  Pass  out  student  copies  and  give  instructions 

5.  After  completing  the  paper,  pass  out  paper  plates  and  supplies-have  students  copy  the 
mask  they  drew  onto  the  paper  plate,  cut  out  eyes  if  wanted 

6.  Color  with  oil  pastels  chalk-  the  texture  resembles  the  make  up  used  in  the  opera.  Add 
yam  for  beards,  glue  sticks  on  for  handles  let  dry. 

Follow  up  / Extra  Activities: 

Write  a play  or  act  out  your  favorite  fairy  tale  with  your  students  using  the  masks. 
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Draw  a opera  mask  of  your  own! 
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Name: 


Math:  Graphing  skills 


Hade  in  China  Math 

Today  many,  many  items  in  our  homes  and  classrooms  are  Made  in  China.  Take  a 
survery  of  your  friends  in  class.  Graph  your  results.  Find  out  how  many  of  each  item 
below  came  from  China.  You'll  be  surprised  with  what  you  discover! 


30 


25 


20 


15 


10 


Pencils 

Hoteboohs 

Shoes  or 
Sneakers 

Holers 

Hoohbags 

1.  How  many  items  does  each  block  represent?  

2.  Which  item  was  there  the  most  of? 

3.  Which  item  was  the  least? 

4.  How  many  items  are  there  in  all?  

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  most  and  the  least? 


O 


icicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicicic 

Extra  Fun 

How  many  items  in 
your  home  are  from 

China? 

Draw  a picture  of 
your  favorite  item  on 
the  back. 

•k-k-kidcicicicicicicicificicicicic 


Name: 


* Mapping  Skills/Following  Directions 


Use  the  map  of  China  below  and  answer  all  the  questions.  You  need  crayons  or  colored  pencils. 


1.  Beijing  is  the  capital  of  China.  Circle  (Beijing  in  red. 

2.  The  Himalayas  are  the  tallest  mountains  m th^orld,  find  them  and  color  them  brown. 

3.  Color  all  the  other  mountains  a different  color  brown. 

4.  Find  the  East  China  Sea  and  the  South  China  Sea,  color  them  both  blue. 

5.  What  city  is  the  farthest  north  on  this  map? 

6.  Tianjin  is  a port  city.  This  is  a place  where  ships  can  come  in  and  bring  supplies  and  things  to 
sell  and  take  things  to  other  countries.  Find  this  city  and  circle  it  orange. 

7.  Xi'an  (she  on)  is  an  ancient  capital  of  china,  the  terracotta  warriors  are  there, 
put  an  arrow  over  the  name  with  a silver  or  gold  crayon. 

8.  Yangtze  is  an  important  river  in  China,  follow  the  river  lines  using  a blue  crayon. 

9.  Shanghai  has  an  important  banking  area,  $$$  draw  a green  rectangle  around  Shanghai. 

10.  Pick  any  city  in  China.  What's  it's  name? 

it  in  the  North,  South,  East,  West,  or  the  Central  part  of  China? 

EMC  best  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Directions:  Cut  out,  glue  to  folder,  color  flags,  write  your  name.  Keep  all  your  China  activities  inside. 
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My  Great  Wall  of  Homework 
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^hiiui  Curriculum  project 


^isrrict  O^entorsbip 
^eptember-^une  1998 


£7^  series  of  workshops  nnd  consultntion 
for  studentS/tenchers  and  the  communitif 


^linn 

^;^ulhvight-^affs  O^entor 


Fulbright  - Hays  Curriculum  Project 

As  stated  in  my  original  project  application  for  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Award,  I planned  on  working  as  a mentor  teacher  on  China  for  the 
1 997-98  school  year  with  the  Santa  Barbara  Elementary  School 
District. 

In  cooperation  with  District  officials,  a series  of  workshops  was 
planned  and  executed  for  teachers  and  the  community.  During  the 
workshops,  quality  fiction  and  non-fiction  books,  teaching  ideas,  and 
curriculum  materials  on  China  were  introduced.  Individual 
consultation  with  teachers  and  students  and  a year-long  China  studly 
program  at  McKinley  School  were  also  part  of  the  the  project. 

A complete  annotated  bibliography  of  highly  recommended 
books  on  China  and  Asia  for  children  grades  K-8  is  included  with 
Workshop  4 materials. 

Anita  Linn 

January  1998 

Santa  Barbara,  California 
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Information  on  how  to  apply  for  a Fulbright  Scholarship  for  tea( 


Workshop  1 

Folklore  of  China  and  Asia  for  Children 


colleagues,  members  of  civic  and  professional  organizations  and  the  public  in 
their  respective  communities." 

What  do  you  do  on  a seminar  trio? 

After  a pre-departure  orientation  in  the  U.S.,  participants  (groups  are  around  16 
teachers,  with  a scholar  escort)  travel  by  plane  and  land  around  the  country  of 
study.  Participants  go  to  historical  sites,  American  embassies,  private  homes, 
museums,  churches,  and  other  areas  of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  country; 
during  the  seminar,  daily  lectures  are  presented  by  University  professors  in  the 


What  are  mv  responsibilities  as  a participant2 

During  the  trip,  participants  attend  all  seminars  and  visits  with  the  group,  and  are 
expected  to  be  good  representatives  of  the  U.S.  in  the  seminar  country.  After 
the  trip,  participants  prepare  a curriculum  project  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Education  or  their  designee  for  publication  by  ERIC  on  the  internet. 

How  long  are  the  trios? 

4-5  weeks,  including  the  predeparture  orientation. 

What  are  the  countries  for  elementary  teacher?  in  19982 
Brazil,  India,  Israel  and  Jordan,  and  Japan  (a  moderate  language  proficiency  is 
required  for  this  tri[^.  In  alternating  years,  trips  are  often  available  to  elementary 
teachers  to  China,  South  Africa  and  other  countries. 

What  must  I do  to  aoplv? 

First,  obtain  an  application  brochure  from  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  8 page  application,  3 letters  of  recommendation  are  required. 
Second,  be  sure  to  have  your  application  in  by  the  deadline.  This  year's 
deadline  is  November  3,  1997. 
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Chinese  History, J^ely  briefly 


Cradle  of  Civilization: 

1.7  million  years  ago--  early  man 
21  century  B.C.  early  civilizations 
6 - 7,000  years  ago  - agriculture 
4,000  years  ago  - recorded  history  begins 

Dynasties: 

Xia  (shia) 

Shaung  16  century  BC  - II  century  BC 
Superstitious-  "dragon  bones" 
everything  controlled  by  God 
4,500  written  characters 
bronze  metallurgy 

Zhou  (3  first  dynasties-original  ideas, 
institutions,  and  systems  of  China  originated  in 
this  period) 

551  BC  Kung  Fuzi 
Qin  (chin)  or  Han  221  BC 
great  unification  period 
Great  Wall 

burnt  books  and  buried  scholars 
expeditionary 
Sui  581-618  AD 

wiped  out  landlords  and  returned  land  to 
peasants 
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economics  and  arts  flourished 

Tang  (tong). 

official  exam  system 
people  chosen  by  ability 
Song  (sung)  960  - 1279 
trade  developed 

1127-  1279  destroyed  by  Mongols 
free  thought  and  religion 
Ming  (meengt  1368  - 1644 

Mongols  executed  thousands 
few  people  survived  normal  lifespan 
imperial  greed 
Qing  (Cheeng)  1644  - 1912 
Manchu  from  northeast 
hated  the  Han  because  they  (Han)  were 
regarded  as  barbarians 
people  unfairly  punished 

Revolution  1912 
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Workshop  2 
Asia,  Immigrants  and 
the  Thanksgiving  Story 

McKinley  School  Library 
November  20,  1 997 
Anita  Linn,  Mentor 

1 . Why  study  China  and  Asia? 
population 
economics 


cultural  contributions 
geography 


artifacts 
art,  music 
folklore 
geography 

3.  Immigration  stories  and  Thanksgiving 

4.  Families  around  the  world  . , 


5.  Evaluation/book  selection 


China  Facts 

• Population  of  China:  1,252,188,000  (World 
Book  1 997) 

• Continent:  Asia 

• Languages:  100 +,  including  dialects  of 
. official  language  Mandarin  (putonghua) 

• Capital:  Beijing 

• Religions:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism, 
Muslim 

• Animals:  pandas,  white  dolphins,  white  tigers 

• History:  5,000  years 

• President:  Jiang  Zemin 


What  is  1.25  billion? 


Population  of  China:  1,252,188,000 


X = 100  million 


rounded  to  1.3  billion; 

1,000  million  + 300  million 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXX 

Population  of  United  States  : 264,015,000 


rounded  to  300  million: 
XXX 


Source;  World  Book  1997 
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Apita  Linn,  Library  Media  Teacher,  McKinley  School 
China  and  asia  Studies  Mentor 
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Families 
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New  York:  Scholastic,  1990.  Children  go  to  classrooms  in  different  countries  all 
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Bogart,  Jo  Ellen  and  Reid,  Barbara.  Gifts.  New  York:  Scholastic,  1996.  A 
grandmother  travels  the  world  and  brings  back  gifts  for  her  granddaughter. 

Burkhardt,  Ann.  The  People  of  China  and  their  food.  Mankato,  Minnesota; 
Capstone  Press,  1996.  Describes  food  customs  and  preparation  in 
China,  regional  dishes  and  cooking  techniques;  includes  recipes  for  a variety  of 
foods. 


Chin-Lee,  Cynthia.  A is  for  Asia.  New  York:  Orchard  Books,  1997.  An 
alphabetical  introduction  to  the  diverse  people,  lands  and  cultures  of  the  world's 
largest  continent. 

Dawson,  Zoe.  Postcards  from  China.  New  York:  Austin,  Texas,  1996.  A 
child's  trip  to  China  is  recorded  in  postcards  home  to  friends. 
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Haskins,  Jim.  Count  Your  Wav  Through  China.  Minneapolis:  Caroirhoda, 
1987.  Presents  the  numbers  one  through  ten  in  Chinese  using  each  number  to 
introduce  concepts  about  China  and  Chinese  culture. 

Kent.  Deborah.  Beijing.  New  York:  Children’s  Press.  1996.  Describes 
physical  aspects,  history,  and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Levinson,  Ricki.  Our  Home  is  the  Sea.  New  York:  E.P.  Dutton,  1988.  A 
Chinese  boy  hurries  home  from  school  to  his  family's  houseboat  in  Hong  Kong 
harbor.  It  is  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  he  is  anxious  to  join  his  father  and 
grandfather  in  their  family  profession,  fishing. 

Rector  Krupp,  Robin.  Let's  Go  Traveling.  New  York:  Morrow  Jr.  Books, 
1992.  Presents  a trip  to  the  prehistoric  caves  of  France  , the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Mayan  temples  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and  other  wonders  of  the 
world. 


Van  Laan,  Nancy.  Sleep  Sleep  Sleep--  A Lullabv  for  Little  Ones  Around 
the  World.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1995.  Illustrations  and 
rhythmic  verses  depict  a mother  and  child  and  different  animals  on  each  of  the 
seven  continents. 

Immigration 

Bunting,  Eve.  How  Many  Days  to  America?  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1988.  Refugees  embark  on  a dangerous  boat  trip  to  America  where  they  have  a 
special  reason  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 

Garland,  Sherry.  The  Lotus  Seed.  NewYorK:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.: 
1993.  A Young  Vietnamese  girl  saves  a lotus  seed  and  carries  it  with  her 
everywhere  to  remember  a brave  emperor  and  the  homeland  that  she  has  to 
flee.  A READING  RAINBOW  BOOK. 

Levine,  Ellen.  I Hate  English!  New  York:  Scholastic,  1989.  Mei  Mei  does 
not  want  to  learn  English  in  her  new  school  until  a kind  teacher  helps  her. 

Maestro,  Betsy.  Coming  to  America--  the  Story  of  Immigration.  New 
York:  Scholastic,  1 996.  The  story  of  the  thousands  of  years  of  immigration  to 
America,  from  the  first  Ice  Age  nomads  to  modern  day  imrnigrants. 

Say,  Allien.  Grandfather's  Journey.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  ,1993.  A 
Japanese  American  man  recounts  his  grandfather's  journey  to  America  which  he 
later  also  undertakes,  and  the  feelings  of  being  torn  by  a love  for  two  different 
countries. 
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*4^  countries  of  Asin* 

OdarldL  6>c»7>1^ 

p. 

nns 

Name 

Area 

In  sq.  mi. 

In  km’ 

Populationt 

Capital 

Date  of 
independence 

Afghanistan 

251,773 

652,090 

19,494,000 

Kabul 

% 

Armenia 

11,506 

29,800 

3,816,000 

Yerevan 

1991 

Azerbaijan  (Asian) 

27,915 

72,300 

5,795,000 

Baku 

1991 

Bahrain 

262 

678 

592,000 

Manama 

1971 

Bangladesh 

55,598 

143,998 

117,944,000 

Dhaka 

1971 

Bhutan 

18,147 

47,000 

1,769,000 

Thimphu 

4 

Brunei 

2,226 

5,765 

294,000 

Bandar  Seri  Begawan  1984 

Burma  (Myanmar) 

261 ,228 

676,578 

47,502,000 

Rangoon 

1948 

Cambodia 

69,898 

181,035 

9,661,000 

Phnom  Penh 

1953 

China 

3,705,408 

9,596,961 

1,252,188,000 

Beijing 

4 

Cyprus 

3,572 

9,251 

742,000 

Nicosia 

1960 

Egypt  (Asian) 

23,442 

60,714 

234,000 

Cairo 

4 

Georgia  (Asian) 

21 ,260 

55,063 

5,149,000 

Tibilisi 

1991 

India 

1,269,346 

3,287,590 

947,803,000 

New  Delhi 

• 1947 

Indonesia  (Asian) 

578,173 

1,497,462 

203,023,000 

Jakarta 

1949 

Iran 

636,296 

1,648,000 

64,073,000 

Teheran 

4 

Iraq 

169,235 

438,317 

21,882,000 

Baghdad 

4 

Israel 

8,130 

21,056 

5,971,000 

Jerusalem 

1948 

japan 

145,870 

377,801 

126,320,000 

Tokyo 

4 

jordan 

35,475 

91,880 

4,234,000 

Amman 

1946 

Kazakstan  (Asian) 

1,002,553 

2,596,600 

1 7,065,000 

Almaty 

1991 

Korea,  North 

46,540 

120,538 

24,307,000 

Pyongyang 

1948 

Korea,  South 

38,326 

99,263 

45,516,000 

Seoul 

1948 

Kuwait 

6,880 

17,818 

1,626,000 

Kuwait 

1961 

Kyrgyzstan 

76,641 

198,500 

4,754,000 

Bishkek 

1991 

Laos 

91,429 

236,800 

5,01 5,000 

Vientiane 

1949 

Lebanon 

4,015 

10,400 

3,082,000 

Beirut 

4 

Malaysia 

127,730 

329,758 

20,532,000 

Kuala  Lumpur 

1963 

Maldives 

115 

298 

255,000 

Male 

1965 

Mongolia 

604,829 

1,566,500 

2,560,000 

Ulan  Bator 

4 

Nepal 

54,362 

140,797 

20,813,000 

Kathmandu 

4 

Oman 

82,030 

212,457 

2,239,000 

Muscat 

4 

Pakistan 

307,374 

796,095 

138,672,000 

Islamabad 

1947 

Philippines 

115,831 

300,000 

70,559,000 

Manila 

1946 

Qatar 

4,247 

11,000 

500,000 

Doha 

1971 

Russia  (Asian) 

4,928,980 

12,766,000 

31,483,000 

Moscow 

1991 

Saudi  Arabia 

830,000 

2,149,690 

18,171,000 

Riyadh 

4 

Singapore  • 

239 

618 

2,877,000 

Singapore 

1965 

Sri  Lanka 

25,332 

65,610 

1 8,559,000 

Colombo 

1948 

Syria 

71 ,498 

185,180 

15,283,000 

Damascus 

1946 

Taiwan 

13,892 

35,980 

21,709,000 

Taipei 

4 

Tajikistan 

55,251 

143,100 

6,155,000 

Dushanbe 

1991 

Thailand 

198,115 

513,115 

58,836,000 

Bangkok 

4 

Turkey  (Asian) 

291,773 

755,688 

57,073,000 

Ankara 

4 

Turkmenistan 

188,456 

488,100 

4,260,000 

Ashgabat 

1991 

United  Arab  Emirates 

32,278 

83,600 

1,820,000 

Abu  Dhabi 

1971 

Uzbekistan 

172,742 

447,400 

23,308,000 

Tashkent 

1991 

. Vietnam  . 

128,066 

331,689 

75,280,000 

Hanoi 

1954 

v^"men 

203,850 

527,968 

14,361,000 

Sana 

4 
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^vnluntioD 

£7^siA/  ^mmigrftois  nnrf  the  ^Tiftoksgiviog 
JYov.  20,  1997 
^T^InitA  ^ioo 

1.  WAS  the  most  VAluAble  psrt  of  the  workshop  for  gou? 


2.  l^/^At  WAS  the  leost  VAluAble  pArt  of  the  workshop  for  gou? 


5.  ,^<1  the  workshop  give  gou  idcAS  Aorf  motivAtioo  to  tcAch  About  ^bioA  And  ^t^sia 
. in  gour  clnssroom?  ges  no  (circle  onej 
comments  Are  AppreciAted: 


^AperbAck  book  selection 

^yystme: School: 

^leAse  mAtk  gour  number  1 And  2 preferences  from  the  following  books  : 

I.  TTic  <£mpty  fJot  by  ^emi 

1.  ^rarffathcr  Twang's  by  c^oo  7'ompert 

5.  Jyow  the  Clx  ^tnr  ^J^rom  ^eavgtt  by  ^ily  T'®#  ^*"9 

4.  ^e^^orenn  (2^ndcrcH«i  by  ^hirley  ^Hmo 

y.  ^^iong  nnd  the  ^Vljagic  yjointbrush  by  ^emi 

6.  J^inn  ganger.  £mic  C^oese  ^/Vew  T^eAt  by  J^ete  T^/Tuters  and  Ot)«de!ine  ^fovenx-^ow 

7.  and  the  ^oon  ^ragon  by  £!ixabetb  ^illmon 

8.  y\te  ^Jointer  and  the  >5wnns  by  ^laude  Element 

9.  /Jostcards  from  ^hine  b#  ^"oe  ^awson 

10.  yeh-^hen/  n (^indcrclla  .^^tory  from  ^hina  by  c^i-^ing  ^^uie 
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Workshop  3 

Arts,  Music  and  Mythology 
of  China  and  Asia 

McKinley  School  Library 
Jan.  15,  1998 
Anita  Linn,  Mentor 

1.  Using  the  dragon  metaphor  to 
introduce  Chinese  mythology  and  culture 

religion 
popular  myths 

2.  Arts  of  China  to  share  with  students 

paper  cuts 
calligraphy 
stick  puppets 
drawing/painting 

3.  Music 

traditional 
classical 
modern 


y%e  Chinese  ^rngon 
the  sun  cnme  up,  n bntl  of  red, 

^ fotlowed  my  friend  wherever  be  led. 

^ thought  bis  fast  horse  would  leave  me  behind, 
but  be  rode  a dragon  ns  fast  ns  the  wind. 

— Chinese  O^otber  Qoose. 


4.  Festivals  and  holidays 

Chinese  New  Year/Spring  Festival 


5.  Evaluation/book  selection 
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COMMUNICATIONS  ACROSS  THE  CENTURIES : 
CHINA’S  AGELESS  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 


Chinese  tradition  maintains 
that  the  ability  to  read  and  to 
write  epitomizes  erudition  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Greeks 
and  Romans  revered  oratorical 
skill.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  word 
wen  can  mean  either  “civiliza- 
tion” or  “text.” 

Although  mastery  of  the 
complex  writing  system  is 
daunting,  taking  an  average  of 
10  years  even  for  native  speak- 
ers, the  cultural  rewards  are 
many,  for  with  mastery  comes 
access  to  every  great  classical 
text  of  the  Chinese  past.  Aston- 


ishingly, Chinese  script  has 
changed  so  little  in  2,500  years 
that  it  is  no  more  difficult  to 
read  Confucius  than  to  read 
modem  poetry  written  in  the 
classical  style. 

The  standardization  of  the 
script  evolved  from  a need 
for  communication  among 
the  many  segments  of  the  far- 
flung  Chinese  world.  Because 
the  written  characters  are  logo- 
graphs,  carrying  meaning  rather 
than  sound,  the  reader  need  not 
speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
writer.  This  feature  was  impera- 


tive because,  at  any  given  time, 
the  number  of  Chinese  spoken 
dialects  ranged  from  20  to  more 
than  100.  In  fact,  modem  read- 
ers of  ancient  texts  often  are 
completely  unaware  of  the  pro- 
nunciation that  was  used  by 
early  authors. 

The  origin  of  Chinese  writ- 
ing is  obscure.  The  earliest 
known  diagrammatic  signs  ap- 
pear on  Neolithic  pottery 
carbon-dated  to  5000  or  4000 
BC.  These  forerunners  of  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  written  languages  display 


Columns  of  script  sur- 
rounded  by  illustra^ 
turns  cf fantastic  dei- 
ties ^rau  a silk 
manuscript  front  the 
Warring  States  peri- 
od. The  most  ancient 
surviving  example  of 
writing  on  silky  the 
2yS00^ear-old,  15- 
^-18-inch  manuscript 
offers  calcndrical  ad^ 
rice  on  when  to  go 
to  war,  take  a concu- 
bine, or  allow  a 
daughter  to  marry. 
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kinship  to  subsequent  characters 
inscribed  on  oracle  bones  and 
bronze  vessels  from  the  Shang 
and  Zhou  dynasties.  ^-Mthough 
these  examples  are  several  centu- 
ries apart  in  age,  inscription  of 
the  characters  with  a hard  stylus 
produced  a similar  angularity  of 
form.  Later  on,  with  the  wide- 
spread use  of  brush  and  ink  on 
bamboo,  wood,  and  silk  during 
the  Eastern  Zhou  period,  the 
script  took  on  more  flowing 
lines.  The  evolving  graph  for 
fish,  illustrated  at  upper  left, 
exemplifies  how  the  medium  af- 
fected the  message. 

The  rulers  of  the  third- 
centuty  BC  Qin  dynasty  estab- 
lished the  most  sweeping  reforms 
in  the  written  language,  making 
the  characters  absolutely  stand- 
ardized in  the  drive  to  centralize 


the  power  of  the  state.  With 
some  minor  changes,  it  is  this 
version  that  survives  to  die 
present  day. 

The  development  of  the 
script  depended,  in  part,  upon  its 
function.  The  archaic  writing, 
used  for  divinations  (oracle 
bones),  king  lists,  and  tomb  in- 
ventories, grew  to  accommodate 
more  difficult  concepts.  The 
symbols  became  compounds, 
consisting  of  a logograph  and  a 
modifier  or  two  logographs  in 
juxtaposition.  For  example,  the 
characters  for  ‘Svoman”  and 
“child”  are  combined  to  mean 
“good”  or  “likable.”  Today,  a 
new  concept  such  as  “laser”  be- 
comes “stimulate-light-tube.” 

In  this  fashion,  the  lexicon  of 
Chinese  characters  expanded 
from  about  2,500  in  archaic 


times  to  more  tlian  50,000  in 
modern  dictionaries. 

Although  only  about  5,000 
characters  are  really  necessary  for 
literacy,  reformers  complain 
about  the  lack  of  accessibility  for 
most  people.  Attempts  to  simpli- 
fy-the  script  have  been  instituted, 
and,  after  thousands  of  years, 
these  appear  to  threaten  the  Con- 
ftician  ideal  that  “all  under  heav- 
en, the  carriages  have  the  same 
track,  the  books  are  in  the  same 
script,  and  behavior  follows 
the  same  ethics.” 


Scales  and  weights,  a brush,  ink,  and 
blank  bamboo  slips  for  writing  fill  what 
may  have  been  a writisig  kit.  The  two- 
and-a-half-millennia-old  brush,  the  old- 
est found  thus  far,  consists  of  rabbit 
hair  bound  to  a wooden  shaft  with 
thread  and  lacquer. 
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Bibliography  --  Arts,  Music  and  Mythology  of  China  and  Asia 
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the  best  match;  includes  full  Chinese  calligraphic  scroll  as  part  of  book  design. 

Young,  Ed.  Voices  from  the  Heart.  New  York:  Scholastic  Press,  1997. 
Collage  and  Chinese  calligraphy  is  used  to  illustrate  meanings  of  words  such  as 
joy,  respect,  sorrow  and  virtue. 

Zhensun,  Zheng.  A Young  Painter.  New  York: Scholastic  Press,  1991. 
Examines  the  life  and  paintings  of  Wang  Yani--  China's  extraordinary  young 
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Chinese  New  Year 

Low,  William.  Chinatown.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1997.  A 
boy  and  his  grandmother  wind  their  way  through  the  streets  of  Chinatown, 
enjoying  all  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day. 

Wallace,  Ian.  Chin  Chiang  and  the  Dragon's  Dance.  New  York: 
Atheneum,  1984.  Chin  Chang  has  long  dreamed  of  dancing  the  dragon's  dance, 
but  when  the  first  day  of  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  arrives,  he  is  sure  he  will  shame 
his  family  and  bring  bad  luck  to  everyone. 

Waters,  Kate  and  Slovenz-Low,  Madeline.  Lion  Dancer.  New  York: 
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Dragons 

Carle,  Eric.  Dragons.  Dragons.  Dragons  and  Other  Creatures  That 
Never  Were.  New  York:  Philomel,  1991.  An  illustrated  collection  of  poems  about 
dragons  and  other  fantastic  creatures  by  a variety  of  authors. 

Demi.  The  Dragon's  Tale  and  Other  Animal  Fables  of  the  Chinese  Zodiak. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1996.  A collection  of  fables  about  the 
twelve  animals  of  the  Chinese  zodiak 
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Hillman,  Elizabeth.  Min-yo  and  the  Moon  Dragon.  New  York:  Harcout 
Brace,  1992.  When  the  moon  suddenly  appears  to  be  approaching  the  earth, 
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ask  the  moon  dragon  for  help. 
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brother  Simon's  imaginary  dragon,  until  he  is  able  to  create  his  own  friend-  a 
camel.  Also  available  in  Spanish  as  Hay  un  dragon  en  mi  bolsa  de  dormir. 

Leaf,  Margaret.  Eyes  of  the  Dragon.  New  York;  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard, 
1987.  An  artist  agrees  to  paint  a dragon  on  the  wall  of  a Chinese  village,  but  the 
magistrate's  insistence  that  he  paint  eyes  of  the  dragon  has  amazing  results. 

Prelutsky,  Jack.  The  Dragons  are  Singing  Tonight.  New  York: 

Scholastic,  Inc.,  1995.  Poems  and  illustrations  celebrate  the  fantasy,  fun  and  far- 
out-ness  of  dragons. 

Yep.  Lawrence.  City  of  Dragons.  New  York:  Scholastic,  1995.  A boy 
with  a face  so  sad  that  nobody  wants  to  look  at  him  runs  away  with  a caravan  of 
giants  to  the  city  of  dragons,  where  his  sorrowful  face  is  fully  appreciated. 

Yep,  Laurence.  The  Dragon  Prince.  New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1997.  A 
poor  farmer's  youngest  daughter  agrees  to  marry  a fierce  dragon  in  order  to 
save  her  father’s  life. 

Weeks,  Sarah.  Crocodile  Smile.  New  York;  Harper  Collins,  1997. 
Endangered  species  sing  their  hearts  out  in  this  book/cassette  edition;  features 
Chinese  pandas  and  the  komodo  dragon. 

Religion 

Demi.  Buddha.  New  York;  Henry  Holt,  1996.  The  life,  times  and  thoughts 
of  Buddha. 

Maestro,  Betsy  and  Guilio,  The  Story  of  Religion.  New  York:  Clarion 
Books,  1996.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  religious  belief  and  the  practice  of 
religion  in  the  world  today. 

Pandell,  Karen  and  Bryant,  Barry.  Learning  from  the  Dali  Lama-  Secrets 
of  the  Wheel  of  Time.  New  York:  Dutton's  Children's  Books,  1995.  The  Dali 
Lama,  Tibetan  spiritual  leader,  visits  New  York  to  demonstrate  the  making  of  a 
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Bibliography  --  books  of  China  and  Asia  for  Children 
Anita  Linn,  China  and  Asia  Mentor 
McKinley  School 


Arts 

Nakano,  Doku  Otei.  Easy  Origami.  London:  Viking  Kestral,  1 
Simple,  fun  and  interesting  Japanese  origami  paper  folding  projects  for 


Say,  Allen.  Tree  of  Cranes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1991.  A Japanese 
boy  learns  of  Christmas  when  his  mother  decorates  a pine  tree  with  paper 
cranes. 


Young,  Ed.  Mouse  Match.  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company, 
1997.  When  a father  mouse  goes  to  the  sun,  cloud,  wind  and  wall  in  search  of 
the  strongest  husband  for  his  daughter,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  a mouse  is 
the  best  match;  includes  full  Chinese  calligraphic  scroll  as  part  of  book  design. 

Young,  Ed.  Voices  from  the  Heart.  New  York:  Scholastic  Press,  1997. 
Collage  and  Chinese  calligraphy  is  used  to  illustrate  meanings  of  words  such  as 
joy,  respect,  sorrow  and  virtue. 


Zhensun,  Zheng.  A^Young  Painter.  New  York:Scholastic  Press,  1 991 . 
Examines  the  life  and  paintings  of  Wang  Yani--  China's  extraordinary  young 
artist. 

Chinese  New  Year 

Low,  William.  Chinatown.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1997.  A 
boy  and  his  grandmother  wind  their  way  through  the  streets  of  Chinatown, 
enjoying  all  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day. 

Wallace,  Ian.  Chin  Chiang  and  the  Dragon's  Dance.  New  York: 
•Atheneum,  1984.  Chin  Chang  has  long  dreamed  of  dancing  the  dragon's  dance, 
but  when  the  first  day  of  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  arrives,  he  is  sure  he  will  shame 
his  family  and  bring  bad  luck  to  everyone. 

Waters,  Kate  and  Slovenz-Low,  Madeline.  Lion  Dancer.  New  York: 
Scholastic,  Inc.  1990.  Ernie  Wan  and  his  family  prepare  for  the  Chinese  New 
Year  celebration  and  parade. 

Dragons 

Carle,  Eric.  Dragons.  Dragons.  Dragons  and  Other  Creatures  That 
Never  Were.  New  York:  Philomel,  1991.  An  illustrated  collection  of  poems  about 
dragons  and  other  fantastic  creatures  by  a variety  of  authors. 


Demi.  The  Dragon's  Tale  and  Other  Animal  Fables  of  the  Chinese  Zodiak 
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New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1996.  A collection  of  fables  about  the 
twelve  animals  of  the  Chinese  zodiak 

Hillman,  Elizabeth.  Min-yo  and  the  Moon  Dragon.  New  York:  Harcout 
Brace,  1992.  When  the  moon  suddenly  appears  to  be  approaching  the  earth, 
young  Min-yo  climibs  the  cobweb  staircase  baetrween  the  earth  and  moon  to 
ask  the  moon  dragon  for  help. 

Howe,  James.  There's  a Dragon  in  my  Sleeping  Bag.  New  York: 
Atheneum  Books  for  Young  Readers.  1994.  Alex  is  intimidated  by  his  older 
brother  Simon's  imaginary  dragon,  until  he  is  able  to  create  his  own  friend-  a 
camel.  Also  available  in  Spanish  as  Hay  un  dragon  en  mi  bolsa  de  dormir. 

Leaf,  Margaret.  Eyes  of  the  Draoon.  New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard, 
1987.  An  artist  agrees  to  paint  a dragon  on  the  wall  of  a Chinese  village,  but  the 
magistrate's  insistence  that  he  paint  eyes  of  the  dragon  has  amazing  results. 

Prelutsky,  Jack.  The  Dragons  are  Singing  Tonight.  New  York: 

Scholastic,  Inc.,  1995.  Poems  and  illustrations  celebrate  the  fantasy,. fun  and  far- 
out-ness  of  dragons. 

Yep.  Lawrence.  City  of  Dragons.  New  York:  Scholastic,  1995.  A boy 
with  a face  so  sad  that  nobody  wants  to  look  at  him  runs  away  with  a caravan  of 
giants  to  the  city  of  dragons,  where  his  sorrowful  face  is  fully  appreciated. 

Yep,  Laurence.  The  Dragon  Prince.  New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1997.  A 
poor  farmer's  youngest  daughter  agrees  to  marry  a fierce  dragon  in  order  to 
save  her  father's  life. 

. Weeks,  Sarah.  Crocodile  Smile.  New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1997. 
Endangered  species  sing  their  hearts  out  in  this  book/cassette  edition;  features 
Chinese  pandas  and  the  komodo  dragon. 

Folktales  and  folklore 

Chin,  Charlie.  China's  Bravest  Girl-The  Legend  of  Hua  Mu  Lan. 
Emeryville,  California:  Children's  Book  Press,  1993.  Legend  of  Hua  Mu  Lan  who 
goes  to  war  disguised  as  a man  to  save  the  family  honor  and  becomes  a great 
general. 

Climo,  Shirley.  The  Korean  Cinderella.  New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1993. 
In  this  version  of  Cinderella  set  in  ancient  Korea,  Pear  Blossom,  a stepchild, 
eventually  comes  to  be  chosen  by  the  magistrate  to  be  his  wife. 
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Davison,  Katherine.  Moon  Magic-Stories  from  Asia  Minneapolis: 
Caroirhoda  Books,  1994.  Ancient  fables  about  the  moon  from  Siberia,  Japan, 
Korea  and  Burma. 

Demi.  Ihe_Empty_EQL  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1990.  When 
Ping  admits  that  he  is  the  only  child  in  China  unable  to  grow  a flower  from  the 
seeds  distributed  by  the  Emperor,  he  is  rewarded  for  his  honesty. 

Demi.  Liang  and  the  Magic  Paintbrush.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1 980.  A poor  boy  who  longs  to  paint  is  given  a magic  brush  that 
brings  to  life  whatever  he  pictures.  A READING  RAINBOW  BOOK. 

Demi.  The  Maoic  Boat.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1990. 

When  honest  Chang  is  tricked  out  of  his  magic  boat,  he  and  his  friends  venture 
to  win  it  back  from  wicked  Ying  and  the  greedy  Emperor. 

Demi.  One  Grain  of  Rice. -a  Mathematical  Folktale  New  York: 

Scholastic  Press,  1997.  A. reward  of  one  grain  of  rice  doubles  day  by  day  into 
millions  of  grains  of  rice  when  a selfish  raja  is  outwitted  by  a clever  village  girl. 

Heyer,  Marilee.  Weaving  of  a Dream.  New  York:  Viking  Kestrel,  1986. 
When  the  beautiful  tapestry  woven  by  a poor  woman  is  stolen  by  fairies,  her 
three  sons  set  out  on  a magical  journey  to  retrieve  it.  A retelling  of  a traditional 
Chinese  tale. 

Lattimore,  Deborah  Nourse.  Arabian  Nights-Three  Tales  New  York: 
Harper  Collins,  1995.  A retelling  of  three  Arabian  nights  tales:  Aladdin,  The 
Queen  of  the  Serpents,  and  The  Lost  City  of  Ubar. 

Lobel,  Arnold.  Mino-Lo  Moves  the  Mountain.  New  York:  Scholastic,  Inc., 

1 982.  A wise  man  tells  Ming-Lo  how  to  move  the  mountain  away  from  his 
home. 

Louie,  Ai-Ling  Louie.  Yeh-Shen--a  Cinderella  story  from  China  New 
York:  Philomel , 1982.  A young  Chinese  girl  overcomes  the  wickedness  of  her 
stepsister  and  stepmother  to  become  the  bride  of  a prince. 

Miller,  Moira.  The  Moon  Dragon.  New  York:  Dial  Books  for  Young 
Readers,  1989.  Ling  Pu,  the  most  boastful  man  in  all  of  China,  claims  that  he 
can  build  a kite  that  will  take  him  to  the  moon. 

Otsuka,  Yuzo.  Suho  and  the  White  Horse.  New  York:  Viking  Press, 

1 967.  Relates  how  the  tragic  parting  of  a boy  and  his  horse  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  horsehead  fiddle  of  the  Mongolian  Shephards.  READING  RAINBOW  BOOK. 
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Patterson,  Katherine.  Tale  of  the  Mandarin  Ducks.  New  York:  Lodestar, 
1990.  A pair  of  mandarin  ducks,  separated  by  a cruel  lord  who  wishes  to 
possess  the  drake  for  his  colorful  beauty,  reward  a compassionate  couple  who 
risk  their  lives  to  reunite  the  ducks. 

Rappaport,  Doreen.  The  Long-haired  Girl.  New  York:  Dial  Books  for 
Young  Readers,  1995.  Ah-mei  challenges  the  God  of  Thunder  so  her  parched 
village  will  have  water  for  planting  crops. 

Tompert,  Ann.  The  Jade  Horse,  the  Cricket  and  the  Peach  Stone. 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania:  Boyd  Mills  Press,  1996.  A boy  overcomes  a series  of 
obstacles  to  bring  a gift  to  the  emperor  in  this  tale  set  in  ancient  China. 

Toy  Hong,  Lily.  How  the  Ox  Fell  from  Heaven.  Morton  Grove,  III:  Albert 
Whitman  and  Co.,  1 991 . A Chinese  folk  talke  which  explains  why  the  ox  was 
banished  from  heaven  to  become  the  farmer's  beast  of  burden. 

Yep,  Laurence.  The  Boy  Who  Swallowed  Snakes.  New  York: 

Scholastic,  Inc.,  1994.  A brave  and  honest  young  boy  with  an  unusual  appetite 
for  snakes  turns  the  tables  on  a greedy  rich  man. 

Yep,  LaurenceYep.  The  Ghost  Fox.  New  York:  Scholastic,  1994.  While 
his  father  is  away  from  their  Chinese  village.  Little  Lee  fights  to  save  his 
mother's  soul  from  an  evil  fox  spirt  that  has  assumed  human  form. 

Laurence.The  Khan's  Daughter--  A Mongolian  Folktale.  New  York:  Scholastic 
Press,  1997.  A simple  shepherd  must  pass  three  tests  in  order  to  marry  the 
Khan's  beautiful  daughter. 

Yep,  Laurence.  The  Man  who  Tricked  a Ghost.  Mexico:  Bridgewater 
Books,  1993.  Sung,  a brave  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  meets  one  on  a 
dark  road  and  tricks  it  into  revealing  his  secret  weakness. 

Yolen,  Jane.  The  Emperor  and  the  Kite.  New  York:  Philomel  Books, 

1993.  When  the  emperor  is  imprisoned  in  a high  tower,  his  smallest  daughter, 
whom  he  has  always  ignored,  uses  her  kite  to  save  him. 

Young,  Ed.  Lon  Po  Po-  a red-riding  hood  storv  from  China  New  York: 
Philomel,  1989.  Three  sisters  staying  hiome  alone  are  endangered  by  a hungry 
wolf  who  is  disguised  as  their  grandmother. 

Young,  Ed.  Three  Blind  Mice.  New  York:  Philomel,  1992.  Retells  in  verse 
the  old  Indian  tale  of  the  blind  men  discovering  different  parts  of  the  elephant 
and  arguing  about  its  appearance. 
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Wolkstein,  Diane.  White  Wave--  A Chinese  Folktale.  Harcourt  Brace  and 
Company,  1996.  Kuo  Ming's  discovery  of  a moon  goddess  inside  of  a snail  shell 
changes  his  lonely  life. 

Geography/General 

Baer,  Edith.  Asi  Vamos  a la  Escuela/This  is  the  Way  We  Go  to  School. 
New  York:  Scholastic,  1990.  Children  go  to  classrooms  in  different  countries  all 
over  the  world  in  this  rhyming  picture  book.  Spanish  and  English  versions. 

Bogart,  Jo  Ellen  and  Reid,  Barbara.  Gifts.  New  York:  Scholastic,  1996.  A 
grandmother  travels  the  world  and  brings  back  gifts  for  her  granddaughter. 

Burkhardt,  Ann.  The  People  of  China  and  their  food.  Mankato,  Minnesota: 
Capstone  Press,  1996.  Describes  food  customs  and  preparation  in 
China,  regional  dishes  and  cooking  techniques;  includes  recipes  for  a variety  of 
foods. 

Chin-Lee.  Cynthia.  A is  for  Asia,  New  York:  Orchard  Books,  1997.  An 
alphabetical  introduction  to  the  diverse  people,  lands  and  cultures  of  the  world's 
largest  continent. 

Dawson,  Zoe.  Postcards  from  China.  New  York:  Austin,  Texas,  1996.  A 
child's  trip  to  China  is  recorded  in  postcards  home  to  friends. 

Haskins,  Jim.  Count  Your  Way  Through  China.  Minneapolis:  Caroirhoda, 
1987.  Presents  the  numbers  one  through  ten  in  Chinese  using  each  number  to 
introduce  concepts  about  China  and  Chinese  culture. 

Kent,  Deborah.  Beijing.  New  York:  Children's  Press,  1996.  Describes 
physical  aspects,  history,  and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  capital  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Levinson,  Ricki.  Our  Home  is  the  Sea.  New  York:  E.P.  Dutton,  1988.  A 
Chinese  boy  hurries  home  from  school  to  his  family's  houseboat  in  Hong  Kong 
harbor.  It  is  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  he  is  anxious  to  join  his  father  and 
grandfather  in  their  family  profession,  fishing. 

Rector  Krupp,  Robin.  Let's  Go  Traveling.  New  York:  Morrow  Jr.  Books, 
1992.  Presents  a trip  to  the  prehistoric  caves  of  Frances,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Mayan  temples  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and  other  wonders  of  the 
world. 


Van  Laan,  Nancy.  Sleep  Sleep  Sleep-  A Lullaby  for  Little  Ones  Around 
the  World.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1995.  Illustrations  and 
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rhythmic  verses  depict  a mother  and  child  and  different  animals  on  each  of  the 
seven  continents. 

History 

Collerell,  Arthur.  Ancient  China.  London:  Dorling  Kindersley  Books, 
1994.  Chinese  history  during  the  past  2,000  years,  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  artifacts,  maps  and  textiles  from  museums  around  the  world. 

China's  Buried  Kingdoms.  Alexandria,  Va:  Time-Life,  1993.  This  volume 
is  one  of  a series  that  explore  the  worlds  of  the  past,  using  the  finds  of 
archeologists  and  other  scientists  to  bring  ancient  peoples  and  their  cultures 
vividly  to  life. Grades  5 and  up. 

Knight,  Margy  Burns.  Talking  Walls.  Gardiner,  Me:  Tilbury  House,  1992. 
An  illustrated  description  of  walls  around  the  world  and  their  significance,  from 
the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Immigration  . 

Bunting,  Eve.  How  Many  Davs  to  America?  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1988.  Refugees  embark  on  a dangerous  boat  trip  to  America  where  they  have  a 
special  reason  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 

Garland,  Sherry.  The  Lotus  Seed.  New  YorK:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.: 
1993.  A Young  Vietnamese  girl  saves  a lotus  seed  and  carries  it  with  her 
everywhere  to  remember  a brave  emperor  and  the  homeland  that  she  has  to 
flee.  A READING  RAINBOW  BOOK. 

Levine,  Ellen.  I Hate  English!  New  York:  Scholastic.  1989.  Mei  Mei  does 
not  want  to  learn  English  in  her  new  school  until  a kind  teacher  helps  her. 

Maestro,  Betsy.  Coming  to  America-  the  Story  of  Immigration  New 
York:  Scholastic,  1996.  The  story  of  the  thousands  of  years  of  immigration  to 
America,  from  the  first  Ice  Age  nomads  to  modern  day  immigrants. 

Say,  Allien.  Grandfather's  Journey.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  , 1993.  A 
Japanese  American  man  recounts  his  grandfather's  journey  to  America  which  he 
later  also  unertakes,  and  the  feelings  of  being  torn  by  a love  for  two  different 
countries. 

People 

Bang,  Molly.  The  Paper  Crane.  New  York:  Greenwillow  Books,  1985.  A 
mysterious  man  enters  a restaurant  and  pays  for  his  dinner  with  a paper  crane 
that  magically  comes  alive  and  dances. 
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Friedman,  Ina.  How  My  Parents  Learned  to  Eat.  Boston,  Mass.;Houghton 
Mifflin,  1984.  An  American  sailor  courts  a Japanese  girl  and  each  tries,  in 
secret,  to  learn  the  other's  way  of  eating. 

Hausherr,  Rosmarie.  Celebrating  Families.  New  York;  Scholastic  Press, 
1997.  Presents  brief  descriptionsof  many  different  kinds  of  families,  both 
traditional  and  nontraditional. 

Kukin,  Susan.  How  My  Family  Lives  in  America.  New  York:  Bradbury 
Press/Macmillan,  1992.  African-American,  Asian-American,  and  Hispanic- 
American  children  describe  their  families'  cultural  tradtions. 

Lakin,  Patricia.  Family  Around  the  World.  Woodbridge,  Conn.  ; 
Blackbridge  Press,  1995.  Examines  the  similarities  and  differences  in  families 
around  the  world. 

McMahon,  Patricia.  Six  words,  many  turtles,  and  three  days  in  Hong 
Kong.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1997.  Describes  the  daily  activities,  school 
work,  and  family  life  of  an  eight-year-old  Chinese  girl  living  in  Hong  Kong. 

Say,  Allen.  El  Chino.  Boston,  Hougton  Mifflin,  1990.  A biography  of  Bill 
Wong,  a Chinese  American  who  became  a famous  bullfighter  in  Spain. 

Schaefer,  Carole.  The  Squiggle.  New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  1996. 

As  she  walks  to  the  park  with  her  school  class,  a young  girl  finds  a piece  of 
string  which  her  imagination  turns  into  a dragon's  tail,  an  acrobat,  fireworks,  a 
storm  cloud  and  more. 

Schlein,  Miriam.  The  Year  of  the  Panda.  New  York:  Harper  Collins, 

1990.  A Chinese  boy  rescues  a starving  baby  panda,  and,  in  the  process, 
learns  why  pandas  are  endangered,  and  what  the  government  is  doing  to  save 
them. 


Yep,  Laurence.  Child  of  .the  Owl.  New  York:  Harper  Collins,  1977.  A 
twelve-year  old  girl  who  knows  little  about  her  Chinese  heritage  is  sent  to  live 
with  her  grandmother  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown. 


Poetry 

Ho,  Minfong.  Hush:  a Thai  lullaby.  New  York:  Orchard,  1996.  A lullaby 
which  asks  animals  such  as  a lizard,  monkey,  and  water  buffaloes  to  be  quiet 
and  not  disturb  the  sleeping  baby. 

Ho,  Minfong,  and  Tseng,  Mou-Sien.  Maples  in  the  Mist:  children's  poems 
from  the  Tang  Dynasty.  New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard,  1996.  A collection 
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China  and  Asia  Books 


of  short  poems  written  over  1000  years  ago  by  poets  of  China's  Tang  Dynasty; 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Spivak,  Dawnine.  Grass  Sandals.  The  Travels  of  Basho.  New  York: 
Atheneum,  1997.  A simple  retelling  of  the  travels  of  seventeenth-century 
Japanese  poet,  Basho,  across  his  island  homeland.  Includes  examples  of  the 
haiku'verses  he  composed  as  well  as  Japanese  calligraphy  characters. 

Wundham,  Robert,  selected  and  edited.  Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
New  York:  Philomel  Books,  1989.  A collection  of  nursery  rhymes  translated  from 
Chinese;  includes  Chinese  calligraphy  form  of  poems. 

Religion 

Demi.  Buddha.  New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1996.  The  life,  times  and  thoughts 
of  Buddha. 

Maestro,  Betsy  and  Guilio.  The  Story  of  Religion.  New  York:  Clarion 
Books,  1996.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  religious  belief  and  the  practice  of 
religion  in  the  world  today. 

Pandell,  Karen  and  Bryant,  Barry.  Learning  from  the  Dali  Lama-  Secrets 
of  the  Wheel  of  Time.  New  York:  Dutton's  Children's  Books,  1995.  The  Dali 
Lama,  Tibetan  spiritual  leader,  visits  New  York  to  demonstrate  the  making  of  a 
Wheel  of  Time. 


Workshop  1 2 

Folktales/folklore  Immigration 
poetry  geography 

history  families 

Cinderella  stories/ 
girls  as  heroes 


3 4 

Arts  Chinese  New  Year 

religion  Asian-Americans 

music 
dragons 
calligraphy 
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Chinese  New  Year 

The  Chinese  celebrate  Nev.'  Year’s  Day  with  fireworks  and  a parade  led  by  a 
dragon.  Of  course,  the  dragon  is  not  real,  but  is  very  colorful.  The  dragon  in 
the  parade  is  a costume  worn  by  many,  many  people.  The  children  in  the  parade 
get  to  carry  fish  or  flower  lanterns  for  the  parade. 

Check  your  calendar  for  the  date  this  year  of  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

Use  artist  tissue  paper,  glue  and  scissors  to  make  a colorful  dragon  to  lead 
the  Chinese  New  Year  Parade  on  this  page. 
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Chinese  New  Year  Hat 


Add  12  years  to  each  of  the  above  years  in  order  to 
find  the  current  New  Year. 

Example:  12  plus  1986  equals  1998! 

I'f.ink  .Sih;illci\ Si  IHK  Jl.l) \N  V Ic!'  Mu  O O 

0 4,0  Ai 


42 


Dog 


Glue  here. 


Color  thQ  dfogoj^^  h.^.Qd  p.od  iQjJ.  Foj.ci  coostocjjo/i  poner 

Snooh"  each  end  io^a  drag^ 

Punch  a hole  and  tie  a string  in  the  dragon  head. 


'iJMC^lUX\Vl!IJlp|^vf  LioogI  fv:r.^ij^.  ' •’ 


Glue  here. 


MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 


^vnlunrioD 

Chinese  ^ew  'J/c«r  nnrf  cA^^ttn-cAmerienns 
^«n.  2?/  199J 
^T^nitn  ^inn 

f*  WAS  the  most  vsluAble  part  of  the  workshop  for  j^ou  ? 


2.  \\Phnx  WAS  the  tcAst  VAluAble  pArt  of  the  workshop  for  you? 


j.  the  workshop  01VC  gou  irfeAS  And  motivAtion  to  teAch  About  ^Woa  And  ^|siao 

literAture  in  jfour  clnssroom?  yes  no  fcircle  onej 
comments  Are  AppreciAted: 


^nperbuck  book  selection 

^yyttme: School: 

^(cAse  mArk  jfour  number  1 And  2 preferences  for  the  following  books  : 

\.  yite  £mpty  f3o%  hg  ^emi 

I.  ^rndfathcr  ^Tang's  hg  cA""  '7'ompert 

J.  J^ow  the  0x  ^^twr  ^Xell  ^^rom  ^eaven  hg  ^iljf  7'®9  6®”9' 

4.  J^orean  (2inAerelUt  hg  ^birlej  ^limo 

f.  and  the  O^agic  paintbrush  hg  ^emi 

6.  j;ia«  ^ancer,  £roie  ^tui’s  Chinese  JVew  'year  hgjl^ate  \^aters  and  Madeline  ^loveox-^ow 

7.  ^Vjyn-^o  and  the  ^Vljoon  ^ragon  hg  Elizabeth  ^illman 

8.  yjostcards  from  Chinn  hg  ^>oe  ^Jawson  . 

9.  'Kch-^hen.  a Cin<iercHa  . ^tor.^  from  CJniiA  bjj  c^i-^ing  ^uie 
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China ’s  “Quanxi**  Capitalism 
Mary  A.  Price 


Rationale 

The  lessons  of  this  unit  are  prepared  to  exhibit  cultural  and  historical  foundations 
of  the  Chinese  business  ethic  of  the  contemporary  age.  Lessons  are  organized  to  show 
the  value  of  perspective  in  viewing  Chinese  commerce.  Cultural  and  historical 
foundations  which  chronicle  the  Chinese  perspective  are  examined.  Foundations  include 
Confucian  and  Taoist  influence  which  transcend  Marxism.  The  great  commercial 
voyages  of  Admiral  Zheng-he  are  examined,  including  forces  for  and  against  the  Jewel 
Ship  Voyages  of  the  1400’s.  Finally,  the  contemporary  business  ethic  which  was  built 
from  these  foundations  is  displayed.  Guanxi  is  exhibited  as  the  central  feature  of 
commercial  success  most  overlooked  by  western  business  enterprises.  Lessons  will 
reveal  the  importance  ofguami  and  of  looking  at  one’s  Chinese  counterpart  through 
Chinese  perspective. 


Grade  Level 

The  series  of  lessons  in  this  unit  are  prepared  for  Grade  levels  9-12.  These 
should  be  students  of  general  or  honors  ability,  in  classes  of  World  History,  International 
Studies,  Business  Law,  or  Current  Issues. 


Time  Needed 

The  length  of  the  unit  should  be  two  and  a half  weeks.  Lessons  are  arranged  to  be 
used  together  in  a cohesive  unit,  or  individually  to  enhance  part  of  an  existing  unit. 
Lessons  may  be  used  separately  form  the  unit.  Instructions  and  background  for  the 
teacher  are  included  with  each  lesson. 
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“"Guattxr  Capitalism 
Mary  A.  Price 

Background  For  the  Teacher 

China’s  economic  miracle  has  followed  what  the  late  Deng  Xiaoping  called 
“crossing  the  river  by  feeling  for  the  stones.”  China’s  new  leader,  Jiang  Zemin  will 
determine  whether  Deng’s  economic  orthodoxy  will  remain.  Privatization  and  joint 
ventures  have  encouraged  growth  in  new  markets,  however,  the  inability  of  western 
business  interests  to  participate  successfully  in  China’s  trading  regime  has  been  a 
perennial  complaint.  The  chances  for  success  by  Sino-foreign  JV  trading  companies 
could  be  enhanced  significantly  by  studying  the  ethical  standards  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Chinese  capitalism. 

The  primary  imprint  of  Confucian  and  Taoist  traditions  are  varied.  Confucius 
sought  to  structure  society  based  on  the  family  mode,  thus  structure  in  which  everybody 
knows  his/her  place  and  no  surprises  result  would  favor  success.  Long-term  relationships 
also  flow  from  this  tradition,  fueled  by  3000  years  of  historical  continuity.  Businessmen 
who  head  joint  ventures  state  that  western  businessmen  come  to  China  to  build  joint 
ventures,  stay  for  one  year,  leave,  and  expect  that  their  Chinese  staff  will  keep  the  firm 
running.  This  type  of  absentee  leadership  has  little  or  no  potential  for  success.  It  was 
explained  in  interx'iews  with  Chinese  businessmen  that  western  leadership  should 
concentrate  on  building  what  the  Chinese  call  guanxi  or  relationships.  Guanxi,  it  is  said, 
is  the  most  important,  yet  most  overlooked  element  by  western  enterprise.  More  lasting 
and  productive  enterprises  yield  from  a basis  of  guanxi  than  any  contract  or  legal 
entanglement  could  ever  afford. 

Taoism  teaches  the  importance  of  harmony.  The  western  world  enjoys  a clash  of 
forces  which  is  unwelcome  in  Taoist  tradition.  The  west  welcomes  a clash  of  opposites 
and  cheers  the  victor.  Taoist  tradition  welcomes  the  unity  of  opposites  expressed  through 
the  graceful  symbols  of  yin  and  yang.  Examining  the  lasting  value  plced  upon  harmony 
further  explains  why  relationships  hold  greater  promise  than  legal  contracts. 

China’s  technological  and  commercial  history  is  distinguished.  In  a culture  in 
which  tradition  took  precedence  over  inventiveness  the  number  of  global  inventions 
which  developed  is  surprising.  Also  surprising  is  the  success  of  the  Chinese  merchant 
fleet  until  it  was  beached  by  Ming  bureaucrats.  The  62  voyages  of  Admiral  Zheng  He’s 
Fifteenth  Century  Jewel  Ship  Fleet  initiated  maritime  trade  between  China  and  some  30 
countries  as  far  away  as  Coastal  Africa. 
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China’s  “Quanxi”  Capitalism 


L Rationale 


Tlie  lessons  of  this  unit  are  prepared  to  exhibit  cultural  and  historical  foundations  of  the  Ctunese 
business  ethic  of  the  contemporai}^  age.  Lessons  are  organized  to  show  the  value  of  perspective  in  viewing 
Chinese  conunerce.  Cultural  and  historical  foundations  which  chronicle  the  Chinese  perspective  are 
examined  Foundations  include  Confiician  and  Taoist  influence  which  transcend  Marxism.  The  great 
commercial  voyages  of  Zheng-he  are  examined,  including  forces  for  and  against  the  Jewel  Ship  Voyages  of 
the  1400’s.  Finally,  the  contemporary  business  ethic  which  was  built  from  these  foundations  is  displayed 
Guanxi  is  exhibited  as  the  central  feature  of  commercial  success  often  overlooked  by  western  business 
enterprises. 


TL  Grade  Level 

The  series  of  lessons  in  this  unit  are  prepared  for  Grades  9-12  students  of  average  or  honors 
abiliu  in  classes  of  World  Histoiy  , International  Studies,  Business  Law,  or  Contemporary  Issues. 


The  length  of  the  unit  should  be  two  and  a half  weeks.  Individual  lessons  may  be  used  separate 
from  the  entire  unit. 


in.  Time  Needed 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Six  BUnd  Men  and  the  Elephtud 


I 


It  was  six  men  of  Indostan 
To  learning  much  inclined 
Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant 
(Though  all  of  them  were  blind). 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  First  approached  the  Elephant 
And  happen^  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side 
At  once  began  to  bawl: 

"Bless  me!  But  the  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a wall." 

The  second  feeling  of  the  tusk. 

Cried,  "Ho!  What  have  we  here. 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 

To  me  tis  mighty  clear 
This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a spear." 

The  tiurd  approached  the  animal. 

And  happened  to  take 

The  squimung  trunk  within  his  hands. 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake. 

"I  see,"  quoth  he,  "The  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a snake." 

The  Fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand 
And  felt  about  the  knee. 

"What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 
Is  mighty  plain,  quoth  he; 

"Tis  clear  enou^  the  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a tree." 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 

ssid,  "E'en  the  blindest  man 

Can  tdl  what  this  resembles  most; 

Deny  tite  feet  who  can. 

This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a fen." 

The  sxth  DO  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope 
Than  on  the  swinging  tail 
That  fell  within  his  scope, 

•I  see,"  quoth  he.  "The  Elepham 
Is  very  like  a rope." 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 
Disputed  loud  and  long, 

Eftch  in  his  own  opinion 
Excoodixig  ttiff  nnd  strong. 

Though  was  ® 

And  all  of  them  were  wrong. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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PEANUTS® 


THEN,  6UE55 
U)HAT  MAPPENEP.. 


ABRAHAM  TURNEP 
AROUNP  ANP  SAW 
THIS  POOR  RAM.. 


BY  CHARLES  SCHUI 


IT  HAP  ITS  HORNS  CAUGHT  g 
IN  A THICKET. .PIP  HE  SET  f 
IT  FREE?  OF  COURSE  NOT!  I 


HE  OFFEREP  IT  UP  AS  A BURNT 
OFFERING!  CAN  YOU  IMAGINE  THAT' 


HE  KILLEP  IT !! 


HE'S  NOT  7 DON'T  ASK  ME 
COMING  / WHY..  I NEVER 
ALONG?  I KNOW  WHAT 
' THINKING.. 
“U ^ 


TzaM  said,  A DU  who 


Treats  his  betters  as  betters, 
fears  u air  of  respect. 

Who  into  sereiii  father  and  aether 
Snows  how  to  pnt  his  whole  strength. 

Who  in  the  serriee  of  his  prinee  irill  lap 
down  his  life. 

Who  in  intercenrse  with  friends  is  trne 
to  his  word  - 

others  aap  sap  of  hia  that  he  stilt  laehs  ednoation,  bnt  1 for  op  part  dionld 
eortainlp  call  hia  a pme!^  m. 


Analects  of  Confucius,  verse  VII 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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4-  Master  Tsengs  said,  Every  day  I examine  myself 
on  these  three  points:  in  acting  on  behalf  of  others, 
have  I always  been  loyal  to  their  interests?  In  inter- 
course  with  my  friends,  have  I always  been  true  to  m • 

word?  Have  I failed  to  repeats  the  precepts  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  me? 


5.  The  Master  said,  A country  of  a thousand  war- 
chariots  cannot  be  administered  unless  the  ruler  at- 
tends strictly  to  business,  punctually  observes  his  prom- 
ises, IS  economical  in  expenditure,  shows  affection 
towards  his  subjects  in  general,  and  uses  the  labour  of 
the  peasantry  only  at  the  proper  times  of  year.** 

G.  The  Master  said,  A young  mans  duty  is  to 
behave  well  to  his  parents  at  home  and  to  his  elders 
a road,  to  be  cautious  in  giving  promises  and  punctual 
in  keeping  them,  to  have  kindly  feelings  towards  every- 
one,  but  seek  the  intimacy  of  the  Good.  If,  when  all 

t lat  IS  done,  he  has  any  energy  to  spare,  then  let  him 
study  the  polite  arts.5 
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**Landscapes  are  large  things,''  an  eleventh ‘ century  treatise  advis< 
"He  who  contemplates  them  should  be  at  some  distance;  only  so  is  j 
possible  for  him  to  behold  in  one  view  all  shapes  and  atmospheric 
fects.  . . Large  as  the  Chinese  landscape  painting  may  be^  close 
spection  can  be  just  as  rewarding  as  contemplation  of  its  total  effect,  i I 
tenth-century  silk  painting  entitled  Buddhist  Temple  Amid  Cle  J 
ing  Mountain  Peaks,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  painter 
Ch  'eng,  is  shown  in  its  entirety  at  left,  and  in  detail  below  and  oppos  ri 


r 

overleaf:  Shown  here  is  a mist-shrouded  detail  from  Winter  Lan  ' 
scape,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Kuo  Hsi,  an  eleventh-century  an 
concerned  with  the  representation  of  space  and  atmospheric  effei 
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The  Sung  landscapist  Hsia  Kuei  was  famous 
for  his  simplified  designs  and  brushwork,  and 
for  the  asymmetrical  balance  of  his  composi- 
tions. Hsia's  A Corner  of  West  Lake  (op- 
posite) depicts  a renowned  scenic  attraction 
in  Chekiang  province.  Spring  Mountains 
and  Pine  Trees  J is  generally,  but  not 
certainly,  attributed  to  Mi  Fei  ( 1031-1107), 
one  of  the  more  influential  landscapists  m 
Chinese  history  and  one  whose  work  was 
often  copied.  A thoroughgoing  romantic,  he 
abjured  earlier  classical  concepts  and  worked 
instead  in  a style  that  was  intensely  poetic. 
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Ming  China:  The  Jewel-Ship  Voyages 


Historical  Background  for  Teacher: 

"When  the  Mongols  . . . "lost"  China  in  1368,  the  world  lost  the  key  link  that  had 

connected  the  overland  route,  terminating  at  Beijing,  with  the  wa 
Indian  Ocean  and  South  China  Sea,  terminating  at  the  ports  of  southeast  China.  T e 
repercussions  of  this  disjunction  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  world  system  were  teit 
throughout  the  trading  world."  (Abu-Lughod:  360) 


For  awhile  after  the  termination  Ming  Emperor  Xiao-zong 
expeditions  to  be  led  by  Zheng-he  involving  as  many  as  62  ships  with  32,000  troops. 
As  many  as  30  countries  were  contacted  reaching  to  the  East  coast  of  Afnca. 
(Lunenfeld:  xxvi)  Despite  the  abundant  booty  brought  back  by  Zeng  s Jewel-Ship 
voyages,  Confucian  bureaucrats  made  sure  that  further  naval  explorati^  would  not 
be  resumed.  "By  the  sixteenth  century  Chinese  merchants  would  be  forbidden  to 
travel  abroad."  (Lunenfeld:  xxvii)  Confucian  disdain  for  mercantilism  compnsed  only 
a small  part  of  the  reason  for  the  success  of  the  bureaucrats  in  pursuading  the  Ming 
emperor  to  cease  naval  exploration. 


The  more  important  reason  for  stopping  naval  exploration  was  the  absence  in 
China  of  the  elements  which  motivated  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  excursions  to 
bring  Asian  trade  routes  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  bnnk  of  plunder. 
Among  these  elements  are  the  following: 

I.  "China  did  not  have  a missionary  religion  that  it  wished  to  spread  by  force  of  arms 


n 


2.  In  China  the  scholarly  elite  distrusted  the  military. 

3.  "Warships  were  considered  an  extravagance  - no  threat  loomed  from  the  sea. 

4.  "Chinese  rulers  spent  their  money  finishing  the  Great  Wall  - the  top  priority  of  the 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


me."  ■ t ■ * 

lonfucian  ethics  lumped  merchants  along  with  soldiers  as  parasites  of  society. 

he  scholarly  elite  venerated  agriculture  and  scorned  commerce. 

ihinese  cultures  disdained  the  mere  amassing  of  wealth.  linip 

, prosperous  economy  and  sophisticated  technology  gave  Chinese  officials  little 

iclination  to  look  beyond  their  boundaries." 

^Wna"s  alieTwere  urbanized  and  urbane  with  the  highest  iiteracy  rates.  Ibn 
iSltma  noird  in  his  journai  the  abundance  of  food,  pientiful  and  diverse,  and  the 
liah  standard  of  living  along  the  routes  of  China.(Adshead  115) 

China’s  inland  waterways  enhanced  its  ability  to  maintain  economitself  sufficiency 

and  a high  standard  of  living  for  its  people. 


China  was  thus  not  interested  in  the  outside  worid,  but  the  outside  world  was  very 
interested  in  China.  It  was,  after  ail,  to  Cathay  that  Columbus  sailed.  The  China 
mission  was  the  apple  of  the  Jesuits'  eye.  (Adshead.  173) 
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Objectives: 


1 . The  lesson  will  show  the  Chinese  view  of  the  progression  of  Pre-Columbian 
builders  of^orld  trade  from  the  Muslim  Middle  East  to  Venice  and  Genoa,  followed 
by  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  England. 

2.  The  learner  will  contrast  motives  and  values  of  the  Muslims,  Chinese  and 
Portuguese  Traders. 

3.  The  learner  will  discover  the  foundations  of  these  motives  and  values  by 
examining  primary  sources. 

4.  The  learner  will  build  a deeper  understanding  of  Middle  and  East  Asian 
perspectives  to  weigh  against  existing  concepts. 


Historical  Background  for  Student: 

One  characteristic  of  the  early  Ming  dynasty  was  expansionism.  This  was 
especially  tme  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Yung-lo.  From  1405  - 1433  the  emperor 
sent  out  a great  fleet  under  the  command  of  a Chinese  Moslem  eunuch  named  Cheng 
Ho.  Despite  the  capture  of  considerable  booty,  the  Mandarin  court  ordered  a halt  to 
further  voyages  in  1433.  As  a result,  China's  naval  and  maritime  presence  all  but 
ceased  to  exist. 


Questions  For  Student: 

After  reading  the  following  documents  consider  the  following 
questions: 

1 . Why  was  Cheng  Ho  sent  to  sea? 

2.  What  did  China  hope  to  gain  from  the  voyages?  What,  in  fact,  did  China  gain? 

3.  Why  was  the  fleet  withdrawn  from  the  sea? 

4.  What  long-range  effect  resulted  for  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a result  of 
the  Ming  decision  to  halt  maritime  activity  in  the  15th  Century? 
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Document  I , * 

Important  Functionaries  Aboard  the  Ships  of  the  "Jewel  Fleet: 

"Important  Functionaries:  these  are,  seven  principal  envoys  (grand  eunuchs)  two 
brigadiers,  ninety-three  captains,  one  hundred  and  (sic)  four  lieutenants,  one  hundred 
and  three  sub^eutenants,  two  secretaries,  one  senior  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  two  precedence  adjudicators  of  the  court  of  State  Ceremonial,  one 
astrological  officer,  four  astrologers,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  medical  officers  and 
medical  orderlies;  the  total  number  of  these  functionaries  . . appears  to  be  five 
hundred  and  sixty  two."  (Ma  Huan:  31) 


Document  2 

Names  of  the  Foreign  Countries  Visited  on  the  Seven  Voyages  of 
Cheng-Ho: 

The  country  of  Chan  city  [Champa,  Central  Vietnam]  [l.l] 

The  country  of  Chao-wa  [Java]  [2.2] 

The  country  of  Old  Haven  [Palembang]  [3.4] 

The  country  of  Hsien  Lo  [Siam,  Thailand]  [4.3] 

The  country  of  Man-la-chia  [Malacca]  [5.5] 

The  country  of  Ya-lu  [Aru,  Deli]  [6.6] 

The  country  of  Su-men-ta-la  [Semudera,  Lho  Seumawe]  [7.7] 

The  country  of  Na-ku-erhs  [Nagur,  Peudada]  [8.8] 

The  country  of  Li-tai  [Lide,  Meureudu]  [9.9] 

The  country  of  Nan-p’o-li  [Lambri,  Atjeh]  [lO.IO] 

The  country  of  Hsi-lan  [Ceylon]  [II.I3] 

The  country  of  Little  Ko-lan  [Quilon]  [12.14] 

The  country  of  Ko-chih  [Cochin]  [13.15] 

The  country  of  Ku-li  [Calicut]  [14.16] 

The  country  of  Liu  Mountains  [Maidive  and  Laccadive  islands]  [IS. II] 

The  country  of  Tsu-fa-erh  [Dhufar]  [16.17] 

The  country  of  A-tan  [Aden]  [17.19] 

The  country  of  Pang-ko-la  [Bengal]  [18.12] 

The  country  of  Hu-lu-mo-ssu  [Hormuz]  [19.18] 

The  country  of  The  Heavenly  Square  [Mecca]  [20.20]  (Ma  Huan:  73) 


Docement  3 .... 

The  Bureaucrats  Display  Jealousy: 


"The  voyages,  aKhough  profitable,  were  mainly  luster  they 

shed  on  the  Iffnuchs  irritated  many  of  the  bureaucrats.  (Elvm.  220) 


Document  4 

Concerns  of  the  Sailors 


and  Their  Families: 
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-Mv  familv  orew  up  along  the  seashore  and  the  old  men  said  that  when  grain 
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uocumem  o 
Need  for  the  Navy: 


"No  Chinese  government  which  depended  on  sea  transport  of  grain  to  the  north 
could  afford  to  run  down  its  naval  capacity.  While  the  transport  lasted,  the  early  Ming 
Qovemment  had  a fundamental  interest  in  preserving  its  navy.  With  the  surcesstui 
reconstruction  of  the  Grand  Canal  to  Beijing  in  1411,  and  the  abolition  of  the  mam  sea 
transport  in  1415,  the  navy  became,  for  the  first  time,  a luxury^rather  than  a necessity. 
Moreover,  excessive  economy  had  led  to  flimsy  construction." 

(Shigo:  45) 


Document  6 

Portuguese  View  of  the  Chinese: 


"All  the  Chinese  eat  pigs,  cows  and  all  other  animals.  ® 

all  sorts  of  beverages.  They  praise  our  wine  greatly,  ^hey  get  pre^d^ 
weak  people,  of  small  account.  Those  who  are  to  be  seen  in 
truthful,  and  steal  - that  is  the  common  people.  They  eat  with  two  sticks 
earthenware  or  china  bowl  in  their  left  hand  close  to  their  mouth,  with  the  two  sticks  to 

suck  in.  This  is  the  Chinese  way."  (Pires:  116)' 


Document  7 
Imperial  Edict: 


“At  oresent.  the  ignorant  people  of  Uang-Kuang,  Chekiang,  and  FuKien  are 
frequently  in  communication  with  outer  barbarians,  with  whom  they  carry  ° . 

smugS  trade  in  metal,  textiles,  and  weapons.  This  is  therefore  stnctly  foibidden. 

(Edict  from  the  Emperor  in  1390:  (Ayao;  45) 


Document  8 

The  Chinese  Customs  of  the  Malaccan  King: 


No  one  but  he  may  wear  yellow  under  pain  of  death.  And  if  he  presses  to  9°^^ 
and  rwea^ano^er  colour,  he  oniers  the  colour  to  be 

out  in  such  colour  under  pain  of  death.  He  may  go  out  in  state  "Y®®  ® 

year  for  all  to  see  him.  If  he  goes  by  land  the  elephant '®  “''®'®f 
yellow  cloth,  and  if  he  takes  (another)  king  with  him  he  ndes  on  the  and 
himself  goes  in  the  middle,  and  his  page  on  the  haunches.  No  one  may  wear  a 
Chinese  hat  except  himself."  (Pires:  265) 


Document  9: 

Ancient  Roman  Trade  With  Han  China 


N 

". . .an  emCfessy  came  to  the  court  of  (Han)  China  from  Antun,  king  of  Tathsin  (the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  ).  This  mission  had  no  doubt  made  the  voyage  by  sea,  for  it 
entered  China  by  the  frontier  of  Jinan  or  Toking,  bringing  presents  of  rhinoceros 
horns,  ivory,  and  tortoiseshell.  This  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of  present  we  should  have 
looked  for,  and  indeed  the  Chinese  annals  say  that  it  was  believed  the  ambassadors 
had  purloined  the  rarer  objects  of  their  charge;  just  the  accusation  that  was  brought 
against  Friar  John  of  Montecorrvino  eleven  hundred  years  later.: 

(Yule:  Ixii) 
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Document  10 

Mandarin  Customs  to  King: 


-Every  mandarin  when  he  goes  to  see  the  king  approaches 
paces  and  raises  both  his  hands  three  times  above  his  head,  and  then  he  ^ 
around  and  says  through  third  persons  what  he  wants,  and  the 

And  this  is  on  the  days  when  they  know  that  ^he  k"jg  ^ be  see  j belongs  to 

rin  the  same  to  the  prince.  All  show  great  respect  for  the  king  ana  tor  wnai  u 

Wm  S people  When  they  pass  by  the  king's  XT  hfdoes  not  sit 

On  account  of  the  seats,  when  a mandann  ®XThTsTmeteve^  such  as  a bench 
down,  but  remains  standing,  unless  the  seats  are  on  the  same  • . . 

o?on;  storied  house.  When  they  greet  each  ot^r  they 

thumb  stretched  out  and  the  nght  hand  on  Jbe  . so^that  they  should  not  be 

All  have  house  with  rooms  on  a lower  level  for  the  ^ 

so  high  as  their  masters  when  they  speak  to  them.  (Pires:  268) 


Document  II: 

European  View  of  China: 

"There  are  in  that  kingdom  of  Cathay  more  marvellous  and  singular  things  than  in 
any  other  kin^om  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the  country  are  exceedingly  full  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  hold  in  contempt  the  performances  of  other  nations  in 
every  kind  of  art  and  science.  They  have  indeeed  a saying  to  the  effect  that  they  alone 
see  with  two  eyes,  whilst  the  Latins  see  with  one,  and  all  other  nations  are  blind! . . . 
And  in  good  sooth  there  is  such  a vast  variety  of  articles  of  marvellous  and 
unspeakable  delicacy  and  elaboration  of  workmanship  brought  from  those  parts,  that 
there  is  really  no  other  people  that  can  be  compared  with  them  in  such  matters."  (Yule: 
cxciv) 


Document  12: 

A Mission  to  the  Western  Ocean: 

"In  the  third  year  of  the  Yung-Lo  reign. . . the  eunuch  Cheng  Ho,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Three-Jewel  Eunuch",  a native  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Western  Ocean. 

The  emperor,  under  the  suspicion  that  the  last  emperor  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  might 
have  fled  beyond  the  seas,  commissioned  Cheng  Ho,  Wang  Ching-Hung,  and  others, 
to  pursue  his  traces.  Bearing  vast  amounts  of  gold  and  other  treasures,  and  with  a 
force  of  more  than  37,000  soldiers  under  their  command,  they  built  great  ships,  sixty- 
two  in  number,  and  set  sail  from  Liu-chia-chiang  in  the  prefecture  of  Suchow,  whence 
they  proceeded  by  way  of  Fukien  to  Chan-Chheng,  and  thence  on  voyages 
throughout  the  western  seas."  (Needham:  557) 
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Document  13: 

Results  of  the  Expeditions: 

"The  question  may  be  asked,  what  were  the  practical  results  of  these  amazing 
expeditions,  in  which  hundreds  of  ocean-going  junks  and  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  were  used?  The  short  answer  would  be,  absolutely  none.  The  Ming  Chinese 
were  not  empire-builders.  Their  political  pundits  had  no  sense  of  mission,  no  idea  of 
Sturm  unddrang.  Theoretically  the  Son  of  Heaven  ruled  the  whole  world,  t'ien  hsia' , 

" all  under  heaven",  and  his  envoys  considered  it  enough  to  show  themselves  around, 
to  display  themselves  to  the  nondescript  barbarians  on  the  fringes  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  order  to  usher  in  a millennium  activated  by  the  serene  presence  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  upon  the  Throne.  In  effect,  therefore,  they  accomplished  nothing  durable. . ." 
(Willetts:  30,31) 

Document  14 
Confuclan  Attitudes: 

The  conservative  Confucianists,  however,  regarded  the  whole  crew  with  utter 
loathing.  You  could  in  any  case  hardly  call  them  crew  with  utter  loathing.  You  could 
in  any  case  hardly  call  them  men:  and,  since  they  were  all  sunk  in  the  squalor  of  some 
foreign  superstitions,  you  could  hardly  call  them  Chinese  either.  They  were  of  course 
plotting  for  power,  and  it  was  absolutely  vital  to  put  a stop  to  their  activities." 

(Willetts:  37) 

Document  15 
The  Giraffe: 

"...  it  was  identified  as  nothing  less  than  the  ch'i-lin,  the  fabulous  beast  whose 
exceptionally  rare  appearances  on  earth  were  a cosmic  confirmation  of  the  Emperor's 
Mandate,  and  harbingers  of  a period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. . . the  giraffe  . . 
.presented  so  original  an  appearance  that  few  would  question  the  claim  of  its 
supernatural  origin. 

Amazing  is  this  gentle  animal,  of  strange  shape  and  wonderful  form. . . Its  dragon 
head  is  carried  high,  its  fleshy  horn  grows  erect:  it  has  purple  hair  with  white  lines  criss- 
cross in  a pattern  of  a tortoise-shell.  Its  body  is  glossy  and  its  conduct  is  measured  . . . 

It  does  not  step  on  growing  grass  nor  does  it  eat  living  beings. 

Undoubtedly  then,  the  gentle  giraffe  was  the  animal . . . that  precipitated  ...  the  final 
revulsion  of  Confucianism  against  the  eunuchs  and  their  maritime  adventurings, 
leading  to  a total  stoppage  of  Chinese  naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century  and  thereafter.  Over  the  centuries  this  revulsion  gradually 
assumed  the  form  of  a queer  and  rather  chilling  psychological  withdrawal  from  the 
interests  that  bind  nations  together,  and  produced  as  its  legacy  the  Chinese  official 
mind,  polite,  evasive,  and  utterly  without  humour  in  its  conduct  of  international  affairs." 
(Willetts:  40,41) 


Poem  Commemorating 
The  Journey 


The  Emperor's  glorious  envoy  received  the  divine  commands, 
proclaim  abroad  the  silken  sounds,  and  go  to  the  barbarous  lands. 

His  giant  ship  on  the  roaring  waves  of  the  boundless  ocean  rode; 
afar,  o'er  the  rolling  billows  vast  and  limitless,  it  strode. 

The  vast  sea's  rolling  billows  in  lovely  breakers  sweep; 
clusters  of  mounts,  green  floating  shells,  in  mystery  fade  and  peep. 

Within  Chan  city's  haven  halts  awhile,  repose  he  takes; 

Raise  the  sails!  they  scud  along;  She-p'o  he  quickly  makes. 

From  the  Central  Glorious  Country  She-p'o  is  distant  far, 
a noisome  steam  is  heaven's  breath,  and  strange  the  people  are. 

With  unkempt  heads  and  naked  feet,  a barbarous  tongue  they  speak; 
dresses  and  hats  they  use  not,  nor  rites  nor  virtue  seek. 

Here  when  the  heavenly  writing  came,  a happy  clamour  meeting, 
chieftains  and  heads  of  the  barbarous  tribes  all  vied  to  give  it  greeting. 
Tribute  of  southern  gold,  rare  gems,  from  distant  parts  appear; 
grateful,  admiring  our  virtue,  they  show  themselves  loyal,  sincere. 

From  She-p'o  again  [the  envoy]  the  Western  Ocean  broached; 
passing  on  by  San  Fo-ch'i,  five  islands  he  approached. 

The  peaks  of  Su-men-ta-la  in  middle  ocean  [stand]; 
foreign  merchants'  sea-junks  pass  and  gather  in  this  land. 

A part  of  the  flotilla  to  Hsi-lan  went  from  here, 

and  to  Ko-chih  and  to  Ku-li  and  all  foreign  [places]  near. 

[There  lies]  the  Liu  mount  country  by  Weak  waters'  southern  shore; 
an  endless  route  they  travelled,  and  dangerous  and  sore. 

They  wished  to  go  to  the  Western  Land,  from  afar  they  fixed  their  eyes; 
but  they  [only]  saw  the  glint  of  the  waves  as  they  joined  with  the  green  of 
the  skies. 

The  shipmen  lifted  up  their  heads;  the  west  with  the  east  they  mixed; 
only  pointing  to  the  ch'en  star  whereby  north  and  south  were  fixed. 
Hu-lu-mo-ssul  close  to  the  ocean's  side; 
to  Ta-yuan  and  Mi-hsithe  travelling  merchants  ride. 

Of  the  embassy  of  Po  wangis  to  distant  landswe  heard; 
greater  still  the  glorious  favour  in  the  present  reign  conferred! 

A student,  follower,  servant,  how  low  and  humble,  I! 

Honoured  to  go  with  the  envoy,  all  I visit  and  descry. 

Mountains  high  and  mighty  waves  I ere  then  saw  but  few; 
unwonted  gems  and  jewels  rare  I now  began  to  view. 
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Above  to  heaven  and  down  to  earth  I looked — no  boundary  ran, 
to  heaven's  ends  and  earth's  extremes  each  one  is  the  sovereign's  man. 

Union  under  imperial  Ming  our  grand  and  great  land  shares; 

from  time  forgotten  until  now  no  [other  land]  compares. 

The  Emperor's  envoy,  dutiful,  fears  to  tarry  and  delay; 

just  then  he  meets  the  south  wind,  which  points  to  his  homeward  way. 

O'er  waves  like  swimming  dragons  huge  [the  envoy's]  vessel  rides; 
he  turns  his  head  back,  mist  and  fog  the  distant  desert  hides. 

To  capital  returned,  the  Palace  levee  he  attended; 
in  Dragon  Court  his  tribute,  every  precious  thing  extended. 

One  glance  of  the  all-wise  eyes,  and  joy  filled  Heaven's  face; 
all  dignities,  gifts,  were  bestowed,  new  pledges  of  Heaven's  grace. 

Ma  Huan,  the  mountain-woodcutter  of  Kuei  chi. 

(Ma  Huan:73-75) 

Poetry  Instructions  for  Teacher: 

Read  Poem  commemorating  the  journey  aloud.  Take  questions  and 
comments  from  students  and  offer  teacher's  literary  and  historical  insight 
Have  students  write  journal  entry  or  essay  from  the  view  of  one  of  the 
following  persons  in  the  Chinese  court: 

A.  The  Emperor  Yung-lo  (1405-1433) 

B.  Cheng  Ho,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet 

C.  Ma  Huan,  Scribe  of  the  journeys,  and  author  of  the  poem 

D.  The  scholar  bureaucrats  at  the  Ming  court 

Select  one  or  two  journal  entries  or  essays  from  each  perspective  to 
be  verbally  shared  with  the  class  as  a basis  for  discussion. 


Instructions  for  Geography  Lesson: 

Using  a blank  map  have  students  trace  the  voyage  of  Cheng  Ho's  journey 
based  upon  the  information  provided  in  Document  #2. 
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ItimrAfy  oj  Chtnj  Ho  s S^untk  ixpediticn  jAnuAry  J431  to  July  /4 33 
Outward  


yanking  to  Ch  ang  lo;  January  to  April  I4)i 
Chan^  h to  Surabaja ; January  to  March  i4J2 
Surabj^'a  to  Semuaara  .July  to  StpUm'oer  i4$z 
StmuJ.4ra  to  Hormuz;  Hovtmber  1432  to  January  /4JJ 


CeuntriiS  describtd  byMaMuoK  tkus: 

- - Oth4r  placet  re/errecL  to  byMaHuoA  tkus: 

Horn  twA  “ “ “ w L ^ t lu  tAii  Places  rtf  erred  to  in  other  Chinese  tats  tkus^  La  « 

(Thtst  itineraries  are  unurtain.) 


Tndonunasnt  Winds 


Fig.  I.  Map  of  southern 
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Chinese  Inventions  - Can  You  Name  Them? 

by  the  East  Asian  Institute  Curriculum  Project, 
Columbia  University 


The  Chinese  knew  how  to  produce  silk  at  least  by  1300  B.C.,  but  not  until  the  second 
century  B.C  did  it  begin  to  be  exported  to  Europe,  and  not  undl  about  550  AD.,  when  nx>nlcs 
who  had  travelled  to  China  brou^t  back  silkwonn  eggs,  did  the  West  learn  the  Oiine.se  secret  of 
silk-maldng. 

The  tTiinffw  traded  silk  with  the  Roman  Entire  and  then  widi  Byzantium.  In  return  they 
received  such  items  as  wool,  glagg.  and  asbestos-  Through  the  silk  trade  world's  two  great 
empires  in  the  first  century  AD.  ~ Rome  and  Han  China-  were  linked,  as  Roman  women  wore 
Chinese  silks.  The  overiand  trade  route  between  China  and  the  Mediterranean  was  called  die  "Silk 
Route"  because  China  exported  so  much  of  diis  fabric  to  die  West 

Tea 

Tea  drinking  originated  in  China  and  spread  throughout  the  world.  Whether  a country  calls  the 
beverage  "tea"  (or  some  variant  thereof)  or  "chai",  as  in  Rus^  depei^  on  whether  it  came  over 
the  sea  route  or  the  land  route  tom  China,  The  sea  route  originated  in  Fukien  province  on  (3iina's 
coast,  where  die  wad  for  die  drink  in  the  Fukien  dialea  is  "te".  The  land  route  originated  in  die 
north,  where  the  term  for  the  drink  is  "cha".  Even  today  in  northern  England,  people  often  speak 
of  "having  a cup  of  cha",  although  the  more  common  term  in  England  is  "tea". 

Porcelain 

Porcelain,  also  called  "china,"  is  a type  of  clay  pottery  that  was  invented  in  China  by  using  day 
with  special  minerals.  Chinese  porcelain  was  exported  throughout  the  wald,  and  eventually  the 
secret  mineral  ingredients  were  discovered  by  Europeans  in  1709.  Europeans  began  to  experiment 
with  porcelain  -making  only  after  they  saw  and  admired  the  Chinese  porcelains. 

Paper 

Paper  was  first  invented  in  China  about  105  AD.  Its  use  then  spread  to  Chinese  Turkestan  in 
central  Asia,  the  Arab  world  (c.751  AD.),  Syria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain  (c.  1150  AD.), 
southern  France,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Printing 

The  Chinese  invented  both  block  printing,  to  r^roduce  the  Confucian  classic  diat  had  often 
been  carved  on  stone,  and  moveable  type.  It  appears  diat  Europe  learned  about  block  printing  tom 
China  and  did  not  invent  it  separately.  One  possible  source  of  the  spread  of  block  printing  from 
retina  is  playing  cards,  which  the  Chinese  also  invented  and  introduced  to  Europe.  Another  is 
p^>er  money,  first  printed  in  China  in  the  tenth  century  AD.  and  later  introduced  to  Europe. 

Gunpowder 

Gunpowder  was  invented  in  China  c.  1000  AD.  and  probably  spread  to  Europe  during  the 
Mongol  C3q)ansion  of  1200-1300  AD. , but  this  is  not  proven.  The  use  of  gunpowder  in  Europe 
was  first  recorded  in  1313.  Europeans  used  gunpowder  for  cannoi^  wMe  die  C3iinese  used  it 
primarily  for  firecrackers.  Despite  such  early  knowledge  of  ei^losives  tmd  dieir  use,  China  did 
not  pursue  the  development  of  weaponry  as  did  the  West,  and  ironically  it  was  through  the  use  of 
cannons  and  guns  tl^t  die  Europeans  were  able  to  dominate  China  in  the  late  1800's. 
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Compass  ^ j , 

Historians  believe  that  the  C3iinese  invented  the  magnetic  compass  and  used  it  for 
navigation  c.  1 100  AD.  Arab  traders  sailing  to  China  probably  learned  of  the  Chinese  mediod  of 
sailing  by  corrqiass  and  returned  to  the  West  with  the  invention. 


Alchemy 

(Oiemistry)  The  Taoist  search  for  the  elbdr  of  life  (a  life-cxtcn<^g  potion)  led  to  much 
expeiiment^on  with  changing  the  state  of  minerals.  The  Qiinese  practice  appears  to  have  spread 
first  to  die  Arab  world  and  the  to  Europe.  Chin^  alchray  predates  that  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Alexandria  and  other  cities  by  about  two  centuries,  beginning  by  133  B.C. 


Civil  service  ; 

for  government  services  were  introduced  in  both  France  and  England  in  Ae  1800  s, 
apparendy  inspired  by  Ae  Qiinese  practice  msdtuted  almost  two  Aousand  years  earlier,  in  16S 
B.C. 


Grain  storage 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1933  to  ISWO,  introduced 
governmental  storage  of  excess  grain  aftCT  reading  Ae  dissertancxi  of  a Chinese  student  at 
Columbia  University  on  Confiician  economic  policies.  Wallace  adapted  Ae  Confucian  nodrai  of 
government  grain  purchases  to  provide  fw  times  of  scarcity,  and  he  mtroduced  Ae  practice  in  Ae 
United  States  to  deal  wiA  overproduedon  due  to  mechanizatiwi  and  resulting  depressed  agricultural 
prices. 

Other 

Straae  of  Ae  West's  most  popular  fiiiits-pcaches,  apricots,  and  citrus  fiuits— came  from 
China,  as  Ad  some  of  Ae  most  common  flowers,  such  as  chrysanAemums.  The  West  also 
learned  of  goldfish  and  wallpaper  fiom  China  and  may  have  adopted  the  Chinese  idea  of  the 
folding  urnbrella. 

Many  Western  political  and  social  thinkers  admiied  the  Qiinese  bureaucratic  system  of 
govemmenL  In  particular,  Ae  German  philosophers  and  maAematician  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  Ae 
Frenchman  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  and  Ae  french  political  economists  of  Ae  late  1700's,  know  as 
Ae  Physiocrats,  were  inspired  by  Chinese  Aough,  as  was  America's  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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10th  C.  wood  block  print 


This  Buddhist  wood  block  print,  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
was  presented  to  a shrine  by  a worshiper  as  a votive  offering. 
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Loclestone  Compass  Han  Dynasty  (207BCE-220CE) 


* i-.  -■:  .•  1 L' . i 
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A stamp  showing  a model  of  a lodestone  compass 
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Gunpowder  developed  during  Han  (207BCE-220CE) 


\i'u-pr:  Chfh 


One  ttie  of  gimpowder  was  to  propel  ar- 
rows.  These  noisy  weapons,  were 
launched  jroin  decorated  boxes,  like  the 
one  above,  and  powered  by  a powder- 
filed  capsule  strapped  to  the  shaft. 
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Paper 


Making  Invented  Second  Century  C.E. 
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Long  stirrups  Tang  Dynasty  (618-906) 


/ 


Short' stirrups,  used  by  the  Chinese 
when  mounting  a horse,  soon  gave  way 
to  long  stirrups;,  such  as  those,  shown 
in  this  Tang  dynasty  relief.  Long 
stirrups  enabled  a rider  to  maintain 
his  seat  easily,  even  while  galloping. 
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, Making  Ink  as  early  as  Han  (202  BCE-220  CE) 

j 


I 

J 
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' Aj  early  as  the  Han  dynasty  the  Chi- 

neie  were  making  inks  out  of  lamp- 
I . black  and  a gummy  binding  substance. 

In  later  times  powder,  made  from 
I rhinoceros  horn,  crushed  pearls,  or 

. i spices,  was  added  to  the  mixture.  This 

Ch'ing  dymasty  print  shows  workers 
i p7-essing  carbon  into  flat  cakes,  which 

were  dissolved  in  water  to  make  ink.  - 

•i 

Q 
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Astronomical  clock  tower  Ilth  C 
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Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644)Anatomical  chart 
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Student  Handout 


Global  Inventions 
Trade  In  our  Everyday  Lives 


city,  nation,  or  world  area  with  the  invention  or  discovery.  (Some  places  will  be  used  more  than 
once.) 

1.  paiamas 

14.  china  plate 

2.  bed 

15.  fork 

3.  cotton 

16.  spoon 

4.  silk 

17.  coffee 

5.  clock 

18.  sugar 

6.  class 

19.  milk  & cream 

7.  bathtub 

20.  chicken  (eggs) 

8.  toilet 

21.  butter 

• 

9.  steam  radiator 

22.  rubber 

10.  soap 

23.  umbrella 

11.  chair 

24.  train 

12.  buttons 

25.  cicarette 

13.  shoes 

26.  oancr 

United  States 

England 

Ancient  Egypt 

India 

China 

Ancient  Greece 

Italy 

Asia  Minor(Tuikey) 

Ancient  Rome 

Arab  States 

Europe 

Ancient  Gaul(Erance) 

Persia(Iran) 
Southeast  Asia 

Near  East 

Ancient  Mexico- 

Now  read  the  article,  "One  hundred  Per  Cent  American"  and  check  your  answers. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  AMERICAN 
By  Ralph  Unton 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  average  American's  Americanism  or  his  desire  to 
preserve  this  precious  heritage  at  all  costs.  Neve^eless,  some  insidious  foreign  ideas  have 
already  wormed  their  way  into  his  civOizadon  without  his  realizing  vdiat  was  going  on.  Thus  ^ 
dawn  finHs  the  unsuspecting  patriot  garbed  in  pajamas,  a garment  of  East  Indim  origin;  and  lying 
in  a bed  built  on  a pattern  which  originated  in  either  Persia  or  Asia  Minor.  He  is  miiflled  to  the 
ears  in  un-American  materials:  cotton,  first  domesticated  in  India;  linen,  domesticated  in  the  Near 
East;  wool  from  an  animal  native  to  Asia  Minor;  or  silk  whose  uses  were  first  discovered  by  the 
niinese.  All  these  substanccs  ^ve  been  transformed  into  doth  methods  invented  in 

Southwestern  Asia.  If  the  weather  is  cold  enough  he  may  even  be  sleeping  under  an  eiderdown 
quilt  invented  in  Scandinavia. 

On  awakening  he  glances  at  the  clock,  a medieval  European  invention,  uses  <»ie  potent 
I^tin  word  in  abbreviated  form,  rises  in  haste,  and  goes  to  the  bathroom.  Here,  if  he  stops  to 
tiiiiik  about  it,  he  must  feel  himself  in  the  presence  d a great  American  instimtion:  he  will  have 
heard  stories  of  both  the  quality  and  frequency  of  foreign  plumbing  and  will  know  that  in  no  otiier 
coimtry  does  the  average  man  perform  his  person  hygiene  in  the  is^t  of  such  splendor.  But  the 
insidious  fcxeign  influence  pursues  him  even  here.  Glass  was  invented  by  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
the  use  of  glazed  tiles  for  floors  and  walls  in  the  Near  East,  pocelain  in  China,  and  die  ait  of 
enameling  on  metal  by  Mediterranean  artisans  of  die  Bronze  Age.  Even  his  bathmb  and  toilet  are 
but  slighdy  modified  copies  of  Roman  originals.  The  only  purdy  American  contribution  to  the 
ensemble  is  the  steam  rattiator,  against  whidi  our  patriot  very  bdefly  and  urtintentionally  places  his 
posterior. 

In  this  bathroom  the  American  washes  with  soap  invented  by  the  ancient  Gauls.  Next  he 
cleans  his  teeth,  a subversive  European  practice  which  did  not  invade  America  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  IStfa  century.  He  then  shaves,  a masochistic  rite  first  developed  by  the  heathen  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Sumer.  The  process  us  made  less  a penance  by  the  faa  that  his  razor  is  of  steel, 
an  iron-carbon  alloy  discovered  in  either  India  or  Turkestan.  Lastly,  he  dries  himself  cm  a Turkish 
towel. 

Returning  to  the  bedroom,  the  unconscious  victim  on  im-American  practices  removes  his 
clothes  from  a chair,  invented  in  ^e  Near  East,  and  proceeds  to  dress.  He  puts  on  close-fitting 
tailored  garments  whose  form  derives  frexn  the  skin  clothing  of  die  ancient  nomads  of  the  Asiatic 
stqjpe  and  fastens  them  with  buttons  whose  prototypes  appeared  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Stone  Age.  This  costume  is  appropriate  enough  for  outd^  exercise  in  a cold  climate,  but  to  us 
quite  unsuited  to  American  summers.  Nevertheless,  ftxeign  ideas  and  habits  hold  the  unfortunate 
man  enthrall  even  when  comnxxi  sense  tells  him  that  the  authentically  American  costume  of  gee 
strings  and  moccasins  wmild  be  far  more  comfortable.  He  puts  on  1^  feet  coverings  made  from 
hide  prqiared  by  a process  invented  in  andentEgypt  and  cut  to  a pattern  vdiich  can  be  traced  back 
to  andent  Greece,  and  malfes  sure  the  are  properly  irolished,  also  a Greek  idea.  Lasdy,  he  ties 
about  his  neck  a strip  of  bright-colored  cl(^  which  is  a survival  of  the  shoulder  shawls  worn  by 
17th  century  Groats.  He  gives  himself  a final  appraisal  in  the  mirror,  an  old  Mediterranean 
inventions,  and  goes  downstairs  to  breakfast 

Here  a whole  new  series  of  foreign  things  con^nts  him  IBs  food  and  drink  are  placed 
before  him  in  pottery  vessels,  tiie  popular  name  of  which  -china-  is  suffident  evidence  of  tiieir 
origin.  His  fok  is  a medieval  Italkn  invention  and  his  spoon  is  a ^y  of  a Roman  original.  He 
willusually  begin  the  meal  witii  coffee,  an  Abyssinian  plant  first  disowered  by  the  Arabs.  The 
American  is  quite  likely  to  need  it  to  dispels  the  inoming  after  ^ects  of  over-indulgence  in 
fermented  drinks,  invented  in  the  Near  East;  or  distilled  ones,  invented  by  the  alchemists  of 
medieval  Europe.  Whereas  the  Arabs  took  their  coffee  straight  he  will  probably  sweeten  it  with 
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sugar,  discovered  in  India;  and  dilute  it  with  aeam,  both  the  domesdcation  of  cattle  and  the 
technique  of  milking  having  originated  in  Asia  Minor. 

If  our  patriot  is  old  fashioned  enou^  to  adhere  to  die  so-caUed  American  breakfast,  his 
coffee  will  be  accon^ianied  by  an  orange,  domesticated  in  the  Mediterranean  regicMi,  a cantaloupe 
domesticated  in  Persia,  or  grtqies,  domesticated  in  Asia  Minor.  He  will  follow  this  widi  a bowl  of 
cereal  maHr,  from  grain  domesticated  in  the  Near  East  and  prepared  by  methods  also  invented  there. 
From  this  he  will  go  on  to  waffles,  a Scandinavian  invention,  widi  plenty  of  butter,  originally  a 
Near-Eastern  cosmetic.  As  a si^  dish  he  may  have  the  egg  of  a bod  dt^esdeated  in  Soudieastem 
Asia  or  strips  of  the  fl^  of  the  animal  domestirated  in  the  same  region,  which  have  been  salted 
and  smoknl  by  a process  invented  in  Northern  Europe. 

Break&st  over,  be  places  upoi  his  bead  a molded  piece  of  felt,  invented  by  the  nonads  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and,  ifit  loo^  like  rain,  pots  on  outer  shoes  of  rubber,  discovered  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  takes  an  umbrella,  invented  in  India.  He  sprints  for  his  train  -die  train  ntx  die 
sprinting,  being  an  English  invention.  At  the  station  he  pauses  for  a moment  to  buy  a newspaper, 
paying  for  it  with  coins  invented  in  andent  Lydia.  Once  cm  board  he  setdes  back  to  inhale  Jbt 
fiimes  if  a cigarette  invented  in  Mexico,  or  a cigar  invented  in  BraziL  Meanwhile,  he  reads  the 
news  of  the  day,  imprinted  in  characters  invent^  by  the  ancient  Semites  by  a process  invented  in 
Germany  upcm  a material  invented  in  Germany  upon  a mattrial  invented  in  China.  As  be  scans  the 
latest  editorial  pointing  out  the  d^  results  to  our  institutions  of  ac^ting  foreign  ideas,  he  will  not 
failtothtmkaHebtewGodinanltido-European  language  that  he  is  a erne  hundM  per  cent 
(decimal  system  invented  the  Cheeks)  American  (frtxn  Americus  Ve^cd,  Italian  geogrtpher). 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

Bafa  Bafa  is  a commercially 
available  simulation  which  provides 
students  with  communication  skills 
and  cultural  understanding.  It  is 
used  by  government  and  business 
organizations  for  training  purposes. 

In  this  simulation  the  Alpha  culture 
holds  a surprising  number  of  Chinese 
values  such  as  strong  in-group 
identity,  patriarchal  society,  and 
harmony.  The  Beta  culture  holds 
values  which  could  be  attributed  to 
western  states  such  as  profit  motive, 
litigious,  and  task  orientation. 

Bafcx  Bafd 

A CROSS-CULTURE  SIMULATION 


by  R.  Garry  Shirts 

What  happens  in  Baf6  BafiT 

Participants  live  and  cope  in  a “foreign” 
culture  and  then  discuss  and  analyze  the 
experience.  There  are  two  cultures  in  the 
simulation.  The  Alpha  culture  is  a warm, 
friendly,  patriarchal  society  with  strong 
in-group  out-group  identity.  The  Beta 
culture  is  a foreign  speaking,  task 
oriented  culture.  Once  the  participants 
learn  the  rules,  customs  and  values  of 
“their"  culture  they  visit  the  other  culture. 
The  visitor  is  generally  bewildered  and 
confused  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
foreign  culture.  Bewilderment  often  turns 
to  intolerance  and  hostility  once  the 
visitor  returns  home.  “The/re  strange, 
real  strange,  that’s  all  I can  say.  The/re 
making  funny  sounds  and  weird 
gestures.  Just  be  careful  when  you  go 
over  there.”  But  In  the  post-simulation 
discussion  they  come  to  understand  that 
there  were  reasons  behind  the  behavior 
they  observed.  With  this  realization  their 
attitudes  change  from  one  of  hostility  to 
understanding.  Through  discussion  this 
experience  is  then  generalized  to 
attitudes  towards  other  groups  in  the 
real  world. 

Who  is  It  for? 

Anthropologists,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  instructors  of 
communication  skills,  minority  studies. 


language,  women's  studies,  as  well  as 
any  training  program,  course  or  situation 
in  which  it  is  important  for  the 
participants  to  have  an  experiential 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  culture. 
For  example,  the  game  is  used  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  American  Field  Service, 
the  Census  Bureau,  and  many  other 
government  and  business  organizations. 

What  Is  the  unique  feature  of  Baf6 
BafA? 

Probably  the  most  unique  feature  of 
BAFA  BAFA  is  that  the  interest  and 
involvement  reaches  a climax  in  the 
discussion  after  the  simulation  rather 
than  during  the  simulation  itself.  It  Is 
during  the  discussion  that  the  mysteries 
of  each  of  the  cultures  are  unraveled  and 
the  participants  compare  perceptions  of 
one  another's  culture. 

What  does  Baf 6 Baf6  teach? 

BAFA  BAFA  simulation  is  often  used  to 
introduce  the  notion  of  cultures  then 
followed  up  with  a discussion  and 
analysis  of  specific  cultures  and  the  way 
they  are  formed. 

Betans  speak  a “foreign"  language 
made  up  of  combination  of  vowels  and 
consonants.  It  is  easy  to  learn  and  use 
but  difficult  to  understand  it  one  doesn’t 
know  the  rules  governing  its  use.  When 
Alphans  hear  the  language,  they  often 


won't  even  believe  that  anything  is  being 
said.  "It’s  gobbledy  gook.”  Others  feel 
intimidated  by  it  and  withdraw  from  the 
culture,  creating  an  impossible 
communications  barrier.  Some  are  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  very 
easily  with  gestures,  sign  language  and 
facial  expressions.  Each  of  these 
reactions  creates  excellent  opportunities 
to  discuss  and  analyze  the 
communication  process:  the  use  of  body 
language,  feelings  created  by  language, 
language  snobbishness,  and  the 
attitudes  one  must  have  to  learn  a 
foreign  language. 

Many  instructors  use  BAFA  BAFA  to 
help  students  understand  how 
stereotypes  of  other  groups  and  cultures 
get  formed  and  perpetuated.  *The/re 
cold,  greedy,  all  they  do  is  work,”  are 
some  of  the  words  which  Alphans  use  to 
describe  the  Betans.  The  Betans,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  to  believe  that  the 
Alphans  are  “lazy,  unfriendly  to 
outsiders,  and  don’t  like  females.’’ 

As  in  life,  these  stereotypes  become 
so  strong  and  useful  during  the  game 
that  many  students  do  not  want  to  give 
them  up.  Unlike  life,  however,  there  is  an 
opportunity  during  the  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  simulation  to  examine 
the  stereotypes  in  a non-threatening  and 
constructive  manner.  The  fact  that  the 
students  are  not  only  the  perpetrators  of 
stereotyping  but  also  the  victims,  makes 
it  possible  to  confront  the  students  with 
a mirror  image  of  their  own  behavior. 
This  mirror  image  allows  them  to  see  and 
understand  the  negative  effect  of 
stereotypes  in  a way  that  is  not  possible 
with  lectures,  films  and  readings. 

By  the  end  of  the  discussion  on 
stereotyping  the  students  can  see  the 
value  of  description  over  evaluation. 

The  Importance  of  asking,  “In  what  ways 
are  they  different  from  us?”  and  “What 
ways  are  they  the  same?”  rather  than 
“What  is  good  or  bad  about  their  way 
of  life?” 

What  does  Baf6  Baf  A teach? 

After  playing  BAFA  BAFA.  participants 
report  that  they  learned  that: 

1 . What  seems  logical,  sensible, 
important  and  reasonable  to 

a person  In  one  culture  may  seem 
irrational,  stupid  and  unimportant 
to  an  outsider. 

2.  Feelings  of  apprehension,  loneliness, 
lack  of  confidence  are  common  when 
visiting  another  culture. 

3.  When  people  talk  about  other 
cultures,  they  tend  to  describe  the 
differences  and  not  the  similarities. 

4.  Differences  between  cultures  are 
generally  seen  as  threatening  and 
described  In  negative  terms. 

5.  Personal  observations  and  reports  of 
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The  U.S.  and  Human  Rights  in  China:  A Simulation 

by  Elisabeth  Sperling 

The  Horace  Mann  School 

231  West  246th  St.,  Riverdale,  NY  10471 

Tel.  (718)  548-4000 

I.  Topic /Rationale 

This  game  ties  together  all  the  major  themes  in  my  Modem  World  History 
course:  the  relations  between  the  Western,  developed  world  and  the  majority, 
"developing"  world;  the  increased  interdependence  of  the  global  community;  the 
progress  of  liberal,  rights-based  ideology  and  the  obstacles  to  such  progress;  issues  of 
nationalism,  including  national  pride,  national  interest,  and  the  right  to  national 
self-determination;  and  strategies  for  promoting  international  peace  and  stability  in 
the  long  term.  Since  the  students  study  events  relating  to  these  themes  all  year,  this 
game  can  serve  as  a crowning  activity  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

II.  Grade  Level 


This  game  is  intended  for  my  ninth  grade  classroom,  but  could  be  tailored  for 
use  in  any  high  school  classroom,  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

111.  Time  Needed 


This  game  is  flexible.  As  dftcribed,  it  would  probably  take  about  seven  days. 

If  the  teacher  saw  fit  to  have  the  students  research  their  positions  beyond  the 
materials  included,  the  activity  could  last  two  weeks  or  longer.  Alternatively,  the 
teacher  could  shorten  the  activity  by  narrowing  its  focus  to  just  the  U.N.  debate 
(leaving  out  the  MEN  debate)  for  a four-day  activity;  or  the  teacher  could  focus  on 
the  issue  of  Tibet,  for  a one-day  activity.  Of  course,  the  Tibet  debate  could  expand 
into  a long  unit  as  well.  Again,  the  game  is  flexible. 

IV.  Essential  Question,  Objectives 

The  essential  question  that  students  address  in  this  simulation  game  is:  "How 
should  the  United  States  approach  China  on  the  issue  Of  human  rights?" 

Through  this  simulation  game,  students  will  explore  two  ways  that  the 
United  States  government  has  approached  the  issue  of  human  rights  in  China:  by 
condemning  Chinese  human  rights  abuses  through  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  by  threatening  to  revoke  Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status. 

Many  issues  surround  the  essential  question.  The  following  questions  give 
only  a partial  sample  of  questions  that  the  students  may  confront: 

Are  human  rights  culturally  relative?  Should  all  governments  protect  the 
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same  rights? 

Do  basic  economic  needs  of  the  majority  take  precedence  over  political  rights? 

Is  it  fair  for  developed  countries  to  hold  developing  countries  to  the  human 
rights  standards  of  developed  countries? 

Are  human  rights  in  China  our  responsibility? 

Can  the  United  Nations  or  the  United  States  government  have  a significant 
effect  on  the  way  China  treats  its  citizens? 

Will  economic  development  and  economic  engagement  with  free  societies 
promote  the  advancement  of  rights  and  freedoms  in  China? 

Would  economic  or  political  isolation  of  China  hasten  the  advance  of 
freedom  there  or  lead  to  worse  repression  and  perhaps  a tragic  global  conflict? 

Is  the  strategy  of  "constructive  engagement"  analogous  the  pre-WWII 
appeasement  strategy? 

When  two  speakers  directly  contradict  each  other,  how  should  one  decide 
whom  to  believe? 

In  the  course  of  this  activity,  the  students  will  practice  many  skills:  reading 
comprehension,  summary,  discernment  between  strong  evidence  and  weak 
evidence,  presenting  an  argument  orally,  debating  with  an  opposing  viewpoint, 
constructing  a personal  point  of  view  that  takes  each  side  into  consideration,  and 
presenting  that  point  of  view  persuasively  in  writing. 

V.  Activities 

A.  Introduce  the  main  issues  of  the  game 

The  teacher  might  like  to  introduce  the  main  issues  of  the  game  either 
in  a short  lecture  or  a discussion  of  a short  reading  that  gives  an  overview, 
such  as  the  chapter  entitled  "Taming  the  Dragon"  in  China  Wakes  or 
"Human  Rights  and  the  Rule  of  Law"  and  "China's  Foreign  Relations"  in 
Understanding  China  (see  references,  below).  However,  since  both  of  these 
readings  argue  in  favor  of  a constructive  engagement  policy,  the  teacher 
might  like  to  start  the  game  without  giving  the  students  any  common 
background,  beyond  defining  the  term  "Most  Favored  Nation". 

B.  Assign  a part  to  each  student. 
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Twenty  parts  are  included.  Each  part  is  labeled  with  a number  and  a 
heading  that  names  the  character  that  the  student  will  represent.  Many  parts 
include  more  than  one  reading,  so  that  the  student  will  have  extra 
background  on  the  issues  he  or  she  will  present.  If  there  are  more  than 
twenty  students,  more  parts  can  easily  be  added  to  the  game,  either  by  having 
students  divide  some  of  the  longer  character  descriptions  in  two,  or  by 
creating  new  characters.  The  students  or  teacher  can  easily  create  new 
characters  by  consulting  with  the  references  (part  VII,  below).  Here  is  a list  of 
the  twenty  parts  included,  along  with  a phrase  summarizing  each  character's 
position.  In  this  cast  of  characters,  nximbers  1-10  participate  in  the  United 
Nations  debate;  numbers  11-20  participate  in  the  MEN  debate. 

1.  Representative  from  the  International  Federation  of  Human  Rights 
Leagues:  describes  massive  and  systematic  human  rights  violations 
in  China. 

2.  Xiao  Qiang,  of  the  Asia  Culture  Forum  for  Development:  Chinese 
people  want  and  need  human  rights. 

3.  Niels  Helveg,  Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark:  United  Nations  must 
condemn  human  rights  abuses  in  China.  Developing  nations  are 
being  paid  off;  developed  nations  must  not  be  intimidated. 

4.  Dr.  Zhang  Shuyun,  a doctor  who  escaped  from  China:  details 
human  rights  abuses  in  Shanghai  orphanage. 

5.  Tibetan  monk  in  exile:  China  violates  human  rights  in  Tibet. 


6.  Ambassador  Wu  Jianmin,  head  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  developed  countries  impose 
double  standard  regarding  human  rights. 

7.  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen:  dialogue  and  confrontation 
are  incompatible;  China  promotes  human  rights. 

8.  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  Spokesman  Shen  Guofang:  public 
condemnations  only  harm  U.S.  - China  relations. 

9.  Reporter  from  the  )Gnhua  News  Agency:  reports  about  abuse  in 
orphanages  are  false. 

10.  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  Spokesman  Tang  Guoquiang:  China 
promotes  human  rights  in  Tibet. 


11.  Mr.  Roth,  Representative  from  Wisconsin:  extend  MFN  because  it's 
in  the  U.S.  interest. 

12.  Diana  Feinstein,  Senator  from  California:  Constructive 
Engagement. 

13.  Frank  Shrontz,  Chairman  of  the  Boeing  Co.:  extend  MFN 
permanently. 

14.  John  Smith,  Jr.,  Chief  Executive  and  President  of  General  Motors: 
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extend  MFN  permanently. 

15.  William  Clinton,  President  of  the  United  States;  de-link  MFN  from 
human  rights  issues. 


16.  Dr.  James  Dobson,  of  "Focus  on  Family",  a Christian  Organization: 
cut  off  MFN,  because  China  persecutes  Christians  and  is  a dangerous 
international  bully,  analogous  to  Hitler's  Germany. 

17.  Mr.  Cardin,  Representative  from  Maryland;  cut  off  MFN,  because  of 
Chinese  use  of  slave  labor. 

18.  Mr.  Solomon,  Representative  from  New  York:  cut  off  MFN— stand 
up  to  financial  interests,  stop  putting  profit  before  principle. 

19.  Frank  R.  Wolf,  Representative  from  Virginia;  cut  off  MFN  because 
of  multiple  human  rights  abuses. 

20.  Nancy  Pelosi,  Representative  from  California:  cut  off  MFN  because 
trade  does  not  alleviate  human  rights  abuses  and  weapons 
proliferation. 


For  homework,  the  students 

• read  their  individual  packets  carefully,  marking  the  strong  points  to 
support  their  position  in  the  debate. 

•make  notes  of  their  five  strongest  points  on  five  notecards,  with  an 
additional  sentence  explaining  what  makes  those  five  arguments 
persuasive. 

•make  name  tags  for  themselves  and  a signs  to  identify  themselves 
during  the  panel  discussion  (I  usually  tape  the  signs  to  the  front  of 
the  desks). 

C.  The  students  conference  with  their  allies. 


In  class,  students  meet  in  four  groups:  the  "Condemn  China"  group 
(characters  1-5),  the  "Defend  China"  group  (characters  6-10),  the  "Extend 
MFN"  group  (characters  11-15),  and  the  "Cut  off  MFN"  group  (characters  16- 
20).  In  their  groups,  the  characters  share  their  top  five  points  and  advise  each 
other  in  narrowing  their  arguments  down  to  their  top  three  points,  according 
to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  arguments  and  the  complementarity  with  other 
arguments  to  be  made  by  the  group. 

D.  The  students  debate. 

/ 

In  the  first  debate,  characters  1-10  testify  before  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission,  each  presenting  three  points  for  or  against  the  resolution 
condemning  China.  I suggest  a format  that  alternates  sides:  the  parts  are  well- 
matched  for  such  a format.  The  remaining  students— who  will  later  play 
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characters  ll-20--at  present  represent  the  members  of  the  Commission.  They 
must  listen  to  the  panelists'  presentations  and  take  notes.  A rebuttal  and 
question-and-answer  period  follows;  questions  may  be  posed  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission  or  by  panelists  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  commission 
votes.  Members  of  the  commission  may  be  called  upon  to  give  a brief 
explanation  for  why  they  voted  as  they  did. 

In  the  second  debate,  the  members  of  the  Commission  take  on  their  roles  as 
characters  11-20,  and  take  their  places  on  the  panels  to  testify  before  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  students  who  testified  before  the  U.N.  commission  now  take 
seats  in  the  audience  to  play  the  roles  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  a 
mirror  image  of  the  first  debate,  they  listen,  ask  follow-up  questions,  and  then 
vote. 

E.  The  students  write  essays  expressing  their  own  positions. 

After  the  class  debates,  each  student  writes  a short  essay  that  defends  a 
combined  U.N./MFN  strategy  towards  China.  The  essay  must  present  at  least 
three  supporting  arguments  and  refute  at  least  two  opposing  arguments. 

Alternatively,  students  can  keep  journals  to  record  how  their  thinking 
evolved  each  day  of  the  game,  from  learning  their  own  positions,  bolstering 
their  view  by  speaking  with  their  allies,  and  then  hearing  the  opposing 
viewpoints.  For  each  day,  they  could  record  the  most  impressive  arguments 
they  heard,  an  explanation  of  why  they  found  these  arguments  to  be 
powerful,  questions  that  were  raised  in  their  minds  or  in  the  panel 
discussion,  how  they  pursued  answers  to  those  questions,  how  these 
questions  reverberated  with  issues  we  have  discussed  earlier  in  the  year, 
whether  those  questions  were  answered  satisfactorily,  whether  the  answers 
changed  the  students'  judgments  on  the  essential  questions,  and  why  or  why 
not. 

F.  Debriefing  discussion. 

With  their  thoughts  already  hammered  out  in  the  debating  and 
writing  process,  the  students,  no  longer  playing  a role,  discuss  their  final 
opinions  and  the  process  by  which  they  formed  them.  They  may  comment 
on  how  the  simulation  game  worked  as  a learning  experience:  what  parts 
were  difficult,  what  parts  were  enlightening,  how  they  grew  as  learners  and 
how  their  vision  of  the  world  changed. 

VI.  Assessment 

Students  should  be  evaluated  on  their  presentations  as  well  as  their  written 
work.  They  should  be  presented  with  the  evaluation  criteria  at  the  start  of  the 
the  game. 
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Criteria  may  include  the  following: 

In  the  panel  discussions: 

showed  accurate  understanding  of  the  reading 
chose  strong  arguments 
presented  arguments  clearly 
cited  specific  evidence 

responded  to  questions  with  additional  evidence 

posed  challenging  and  relevant  questions  to  other  panelists 

In  the  formal  essay: 

opens  with  interest-grabbing  introduction 
proposes  clear  thesis 
presents  organized  argument 

each  paragraph  has  a clear  topic  sentence 
arguments  are  clearly  tied  to  thesis 
logical  transitions  bridge  from  one  argument  to  the  next 
answers  each  part  of  the  question 
presents  powerful  evidence 

successfully  refutes  substantial  opposing  arguments 
ends  with  powerful  conclusion:  summarizes  and  gives  the 
greater^ignificance  of  the  argument 
uses  clear  and  correct  sentences  (grammar  and  spelling, 
appropriate  word  choice) 

In  the  journal  essays: 

shows  close  attention  to  the  panel  discussions 
shows  open  mindedness  in  considering  the  issues 
persistently  pursues  a train  of  thought  or  trains  of  thought 
struggles  with  the  toughest  dilemmas 

connects  this  issue  with  similar  issues  we  have  considered  or 
other  situations  that  the  student  has  experienced 


VII.  References /Materials 

The  web  site  of  the  Chinese  Consulate  in  New  York: 
http:/ Zwww.nyconsulate.prchina.org/ 

This  web  site  gives  a wealth  of  information  about  China  and  the  official 
Chinese  government  point  of  view. 

Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia,  China:  Chinese  Diplomacy,  Western  Hypocrisy, 
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and  the  U.  N.  Human  Rights  Commission.  New  York:  March,  1997.  This 
report  tells  the  story  of  how  this  issue  played  out  in  1997,  and  gives  details 
about  the  Chinese  efforts  to  win  allies  on  the  Commission.  It  can  be  ordered 
for  four  dollars  by  calling  (212)  290-4700,  along  with  thirty  -three  other  reports 
on  China,  at  prices  ranging  from  three  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Kristof,  Nicholas  and  Sheryl  Wudunn.  China  Wakes.  New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1995.  Two  New  York  Times  correspondents  chronicle  their 
experiences  from  1989  to  1984  in  China.  They  start  from  a strong  human 
rights  perspective  and  a gripping  description  of  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre,  but  move  to  an  appreciation  for  the  advances  that  China  makes 
during  those  five  years  and  a more  complex  view. 

Starr,  Bryan  David.  Understanding  China:  a Guide  to  China's  Economy, 
History  , and  Political  Structure.  New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1997.  A succinct, 
easy-to-read  introduction  to  China  today. 
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1.  Representative  from  the  International  Federation  of  Human  Rights  League 


UNITED 

NATIONS 


Economic  and  Social 
Council 


Distr • 

GENERAL 

E/CN,4/1997/NG0/17 
10  March  1997 

Original:  ENGLISH 


COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Fifty-third  session 

Item  10  of  the  provisional  agenda 


QUESTION  OF  THE  VIOLATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS 
IN  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD,  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  COLONIAL  AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  COUNTRIES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Written  statement  submitted  by  the  International — Federation 
of  Human  Rights  Leagues,  a non-qovernmental  organization _in 
special  consultative  statu_s 


The  Secretary-General  has  received  the  following  written  statement 
which  is  circulated  in  accordance  with  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  1296  (XLIV)- 


[28  February  1997] 
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!•  The  International  Federation  of  Human  Rights  Leagues  (FIDH)  and  its 
partner  organization  Human  Rights  In  China  (HRIC)  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  ongoing  massive  and  systematic  violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Despite  the  encouraging  signal  sent  by  some 
changes  made  to  the  Criminal  Procedure  Law,  in  practical  terms  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  human  rights  situation  in  1996.  The  economic 
liberalization  and  reform  have  not  translated  into  an  institutional  and 
political  reform.  Those  who  in  China  peacefully  call  for  these  reforms  and 
seek  to  achieve  real  social  stability  based  on  democratic  dialogue,  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  accountability  of  the  Government  are  the  most 
visible,  and  therefore  the  most  exposed,  in  the  Chinese  society.  The 
treatment  of  the  dissident  community  is  a barometer  for  the  authorities' 
attitudes  towards  human  rights  for  the  Chinese  people  as  a whole,  and  reveals 
that  guarantees  for  basic  rights  in  Chinese  society  are  virtually 
non-existent. 

2.  In  spite  of  constitutional  guarantees,  the  rights  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression  are  routinely  restricted.  In  the  last  few  years  several 
journalists,  including  Gao  Yu,  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms  for 
“leaking  State  secrets”.  For  reporting  policy  decisions  that  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  Hong  Kong  press,  Gao  Yu  received  a six-year  sentence . The 
Law  on  the  Preservation  of  State  Secrets  confers  the  authority  to  classify 
information  very  broadly,  without  defining  what  is  considered  “harmful  to  the 
security  of  the  State”.  This  law  is  used  to  repress  individuals  who  do  not 
have  access  to  State  secrets  but  who  are  involved  in  the  democracy  and  human 
rights  movement,  such  as  Li  Hai,  sentenced  to  nine  years'  imprisonment  in  1996 
for  collecting  information  about  prisoners.  Furthermore,  individuals  who 
petition  the  Government  are  systematically  harassed  or  detained.  Liu  Xiaobo 
was  sentenced  to  re-education  through  labour  after  issuing- an  open  letter 
asking  the  Government  to  respect  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  and  the  right  to  form  political  parties.  Also  sent  to  re-education 
through  labour  in  1996  were  Fu  Guoyong,  Chen  Longde  and  Wang  Donghai,  who 
together  wrote  a petition  demanding  the  reassessment  of  the  1989  democracy 
movement.  The  treatment  of  such  activists  is  an  indication  of  the  ability  of 
people  throughout  the  country  to  speak  about  the  violations  of  human  rights 
and  the  social  problems  engendered  by  the  rapid  economic  changes.  FIDH  and 
HRIC  are  also  extremely  concerned  about  the  Chinese  authorities'  announced 
intentions  to  repeal  or  amend  laws  to  come  into  force  after  July  1997  in  the 
new  Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative  Region  with  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
freedoms  of  association  and  assembly  and  reducing  protection  for  human  rights. 

3.  Although  the  revised  Criminal  Procedure  Law  contains  some  encouraging 
measures,  regarding  such  matters  as  the  right  to  counsel,  a number  of  reforms 
long  pursued  by  Chinese  legal  scholars  themselves  have  yet  to  be  enacted. 

They  concern  chiefly  a clearer  definition  of  presumption  of  innocence,  the 
procurement  and  use  of  evidence  and  the  right  to  appeal.  The  trials  of 
prominent  dissidents  in  1996  offer  a clear  illustration  of  political  . . 
manipulation  of  judicial  procedures.  Former  student  leader  Wang  Dan  was 
sentenced  to  11  years  after  a three-hour-long  trial  closed  to  the  public  at 
which  judges  totally  ignored  defence  arguments  and  repeated  requests,  from  him 
and  his  lawyers  for  additional  testimony  to  be  presented.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  "conspiring  to  subvert  the  Government"  when  all  he  did  was  write  articles 
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advocating  for  democracy  and  human  rights.  FIDH  and  HRIC  firmly  believe  that 
Wang  Dan*s  trial  was  unfair,  did  not  give  him  the  opportunity  to  have  his  case 
considered  impartially,  and  that  the  verdict  had  been  decided  in  advance. 

Li  Hai  was  tried  behind  closed  doors  in  May  1996  after  one  year  in 
incommunicado  detention  in  a secret  location . The  verdict  was  announced  seven 
months  after  the  trial.  Li  Hai  was  sentenced  to  nine  years  in  prison  for 
“prying  into  and  collecting  State  secrets”,  namely  “information  about  people 
sentenced  for  criminal  activities  during  the  June  fourth  1989  period”  which  he 
had  obtained  mainly  through  visiting  prisoners*  families. 

4.  Denial  of  the  right  to  a fair  trial  is  particularly  obvious  in 
re-education  through  labour,  which  was  judged  “inherently  arbitrary”  by  the 
Working  Group  on  Arbitrary  Detention  in  1993.  Since  then,  however,  this  form 
of  administrative  detention  is  still  being  widely  used.  Ordered  by 
commissions  under  the  authority  of  the  police,  re-education  through  labour  is 
imposed  for  one  to  three  years  (extendable  to  four  years  in  case  of  escape 
attempts  or  bad  behaviour)  on  those  who  commit  minor  offences  “not  warranting 
prosecution”  and,  extensively,  on  dissidents.  People  sent  to  re-education 
through  labour  are  denied  the  right  to  counsel  and  to  fair  trial.  Although 
they  have  a legal  right  to  appeal  their  administrative  sentences,  few  of  them 
do  and  in  most  cases,  so  far,  the  courts  uphold  the  sentences.  Labour  and 
human  rights  activist  Liu  Nianchun,  who  was  sentenced  to  three  years  of 
re-education  through  labour  in  July  1996,  had  his  appeal  hearing  last 
September.  However,  he  was  not  notified  of  the  court *s  decision  to  reject  his 
until  December  1996.  In  addition  to  those  sentenced  to  re-education . through 
labour,  inmates  in  all  detention  facilities  are  systematically  requested  to 
perform  forced  labour,  often  from  11  to  16  hours  a day. 

5.  FIDH  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of  medical  treatment  in 
detention  facilities  and  the  authorities*  refusal  to  give  inmates  and 
their  relatives  access  to  tl^ir  medical  files.  This,  according  to  the 
Special  Rapporteur  on  torture,  constitutes  a form  of  torture  or  cruel  and 
degrading  treatment.  Nobel  Peace  Prize  nominee  Wei  Jingsheng,  who  was 
sentenced  to  14  years*  imprisonment  in  December  1995,  suffers  from  angina 
pectoris,  myocardial  infarction  and  high  blood  pressure,  for  which  he  is  not 
receiving  proper  treatment.  A former  secretary  of  ousted  Communist  Party 
Chief  Zhao  Ziyang,  Bao  Tong,  was  placed  under  house  arrest  immediately  after 
his  release  from  seven  years  in  prison.  He  and  his  family  have  been  denied 
access  to  his  medical  files,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  a doctor  since  he 
left  prison.  He  suffers  from  various  ailments  including  a colon  condition 
which  may  be  cancerous  and  tumors  in  his  thyroid  gland.  The  condition  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  held  in  mental  hospitals,  such  as  Wang  Wanxing,  is  a 
source  of  major  concern  for  FIDH  and  HRIC. 

6.  Although  China  ratified  the  Convention  against  Torture  and  other  Cruel, 
Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment  in  1988,  it  still  has  not  enacted 
legal  provisions  defining  the  crime  of  torture.  According  to  official 
statistics,  hundreds  of  complaints  of  torture  are  lodged  each  year.  Inmates 
in  detention  centres  report  that  in  many  places  the  use  of  torture  is 
systematic.  Inmates  are  often  beaten  by  cellmates  with  the  connivance  of  the 
guards.  Unable  to  withstand  the  torture  and  bad  conditions  in  his 
re-education  centre,  Chen  Longde  jumped  out  of  a window,  severely  injuring 
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himself.  One  police  officer  admitted  to  Chen*s  father  that  he  and  a group  of 
police  officers  had  beaten  Chen  Longde  with  electric  batons  and  clubs,  also 
encouraging  other  inmates  to  do  the  same. 

7.  Freedom  of  movement  is  restricted,  as  in  the  case  of  Wei  Jingsheng’s 
former  assistant,  Tong  Yi,  who  had  her  passport  application  turned  down  by 
the  police,  thus  preventing  her  from  leaving  China.  Conversely,  blacklists  of 
Chinese  nationals  living  in  exile  and  involved  in  the  human  rights  movement 
are  maintained,  and  these  people  are  generally  denied  entry  into  China.  In 
1996  Hong  Kong  activists  and  politicians  were  prevented  from  travelling  to 
China  to  present  their  views  on  developments  in  the  territory.  Inside  China, 
human  rights  and  democracy  activists  are  systematically  prevented  from 
travelling  freely.  In  periods  such  as  around  the  anniversary  of  the 

June  Fourth  Massacre  or  during  visits  of  foreign  dignitaries,  they  are 
forbidden  from  leaving  their  places  of  residence  or  sent  on  enforced  trips. 

For  example,  Chu  Hailan,  wife  of  Liu  Nianchun,  was  forcibly  sent  from  Beijing 
to  the  northern  Heilongjiang  province,  where  her  husband  is  detained,  to 
prevent  her  from  having  any  contact  with  the  visiting  United  States  Secretary 
of  State. 

8.  Freedom  of  religion  and  peaceful  religious  activities  were  further 
restricted  by  1994  Government  regulations.  In  1996  hundreds  pf  unregistered 
temples  and  “house  churches”  were  closed  or  destroyed.  In  Tibet,  the 
Government’s  ban  on  private  possession  and  display  of  the  image  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  has  stirred  strong  resistance.  Monks  who  refuse  to  denounce  the 
Dalai  Lama  face  expulsion  from  their  monasteries.  In  many  instances, 
religious  activists  are  detained,  such  as  Bishop  Zeng  Jingmu,  76,  and 
Christian  activist  Xiao  Biguang,  both  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  three  years  of 
re-education  through  labour  in  1996.  Zeng  has  already  spent  23  years  in 
detention.  FIDH  and  HRIC  were  also  surprised  to  learn  that  although  China 
invited  the  Special  Rapporteur  on  religious  intolerance  in  1994,  Tibetan  monk 
Yulo  Dawa  Tsering  has  been  uader  house  arrest  since  his  meeting  with  the 
Rapporteur . 

9.  Although  the  majority  of  the  rights  enshrined  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  Constitution, 
there  is  a wide  and  documented  gap  between  domestic  laws  and  their 
implementation,  leading  to  massive  and  systematic  violations  of  human  rights. 
In  this  period  of  political  transition,  FIDH  and  HRIC  call  on  the  Government 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  declare  a general  amnesty  for  all 
prisoners  of  conscience.  FIDH  and  HRIC  further  recommend  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  enact  a resolution  on  the  human  rights  situation  in  China 
which  addresses  the  above  concerns  and  requests  that  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  submit  a report  on  the  human  rights  situation  in  China  to 
the  next  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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2.  Xiao  Qiang,  of  the  Asia  Culture  Forum  for  Development 


UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

S3"*  Session 

Statement  by  : Xiao  Qiang 
The  Asia  Culture  Forum  for  Development 


Under : Item  10  of  the  agenda 
April  8th,  1997 


Mr.  Chairman, 

I am  a representative  of  the  Asia  Culture  Forum  for  Development.  It  is  a privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

This  is  the  7*  time  that  a resolution  on  China’s  human  rights  record  has  been  tabled  at  this 
Commission.  To  show  why  the  problem  of  China’s  human  rights  continues  to  be  relevant  to  the 
Commission,  I wish  to  make  following  two  points. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

My  first  point  is  that  the  Chinese  people  WANT  human  rights,  they  deserve  human  rights,  and  they 
demand  human  rights.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  their  voices  because  they  have  been  totally  suppressed  by 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

China’s  human  rights  violations  are  well-documented  and  widely  known.  So  I need  take  only  one 
example.  According  to  the  Chinese  government’s  own  statistics,  there  are  over  2000  “counter- 
revolutionaries” imprisoned  in  China.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  figure  ^ossly  under- 
represents the  true  number  of  people  imprisoned  for  the  peaceful  expression  of  their  political  ideas  or 
reli^ous  beliefs.  For  example,  in  over  200  recent  well-documented  cases  of  political  detentions,  the 
charge  was  not  “counter-revolution”  but  such  criminal  charges  as  hooliganism,  disturbmg  social  order, 
and  economic  crime.  These  cases  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  government  s statistics.  Also,  the 
government  routinely  uses  the  non-judicial  method  of  administrative  detention,  called  re-education 
through  labor”.  This  allows  them  to  send  human  rights  activists  to  labor  camps,  without  trial,  for  up  to 
three  years.  These  prisoners  also  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics. 
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Mr.  Chairman, 


The  number  of  poUtical  prisoners  in  China  is  only  an  indicator  of  the  suppression  of  the  entire  Chinese 
people;  silencing  them  silences  the  whole  population. 

My  second  point  is  that  China  NEEDS  human  rights.  Human  rights  are  not  a luxury  for  the  Chmese 
people,  nor  should  the  Chinese  leadership  be  afraid  of  human  rights.  Quite  the  contrary.  Human  rights 
are  a necessity  for  China,  for  without  them,  the  future  stability  of  China  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  transition  currently  being  undergone  in  China  - fast  economic  and  social  change  - will  be  more 
dfficult  and  violent  unless  fundamental  political  and  civil  liberties  are  available  to  Chinese  people,  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  decisions  that  afreet  their  lives.  The  current  Chinese  leadership  h^  no  vision 
and  no  agenda  for  political  reform.  But  unless  economic  freedom  is  accompanied  by  political  reform, 
continued  stability  and  prosperity  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

For  example,  there  are  already  serious  problems  of  unemployment,  migrant  labor,  appalling  conditions 
in  factories,  and  corruption  RIFE  in  the  commercial  and  administrative  system.  Without  a peaceful 
means  for  people  to  address  these  issues,  these  problems  will  threaten  a crisis  and  undermine  China’s 
economic  development. 


! Mr.  Chairman, 

/ I conclude  by  saying  that  a China  which  respects  human  rights  will  have  a stable  and  prosperous  fu^re, 
j and  a stable  and  prosperous  China  will  be  a responsible  and  valuable  member  of  the  international 

1 community.  Tabling  a resolution  to  highlight  human  rights  problems  in  China,  both  helps  the  Chinese 

people  and  facilitates  the  transformation  of  China  into  a humane,  free  society,  which  can  THEN  take  its 
1 place  as  one  of  the  truly  great  nations  of  the  world.  That  is  why  the  Commission  needs  to  wntinue 

directing  its  attention  to  the  persistent,  systematic,  institutional  violations  of  human  rights  in  China. 

j Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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3.  Niels  Helveg,  Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark 


international  herald  tribune,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  8, 1997 
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Defying  Threat,  Denmark 
To  Press  China  on  Rights 


Cofrpdrd  by  Our  Staff  From  Dispotchn 

NOORDWUK,  Netherlands  — Den- 
mark vowed  Monday  to  press  ahead 
with  a United  Nations  resolution  cri- 
ticizing China’s  human  rights  record, 
defying  Beijing’s  warning  that  the  move 
would  severely  damage  ties. 

Assured  of  the  backing  of  the  United 
Slates  and  a majority  of  European  Un- 
ion states.  Foreign  Minister  Niels 
Helveg  Petersen  of  Denmark  said  his 
country  would  propose  the  resolution, 
which  is  to  be  presented  this  week  at  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Geneva. 

Every  year  since  the  1989  military 
crackdown  on  democracy  protests  in 
Tiananmen  Squ^e.  the  European  Union 
has  put  a motion  condemning  China's 
human  rights  record  before  the  UN  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission. 

This  year.  France  decided  to  veto  the 
resolution  and  broke  the  15-nation  EU 
consensus  on  a common  foreign  policy. 
Then  Denmark  announced  over  the 
weekend  that  it  would  sponsor  the  mo- 
tion. 

Human  rights  groups  accuse  France 


of  having  changed  its  stance  to  win  a 
major  Airbus  contract  when  President 
Jacques  Chirac  of  France  visits  Beijing 
next  month. 

French  officials  say  there  has  been 
some  evolution  in  China's  human  rights 
performance  that  could  justify  a less 
confrontational  approach. 

Germany.  Spain  and  Italy  have  since 
adopted  a similar  attitude,  diplomats 
said. 

“It  is  more  important  to  achieve  spe- 
cific progress  than  to  agree  on  reso- 
lutions which  have  no  success."  said 
Foreign  Minister  Klaus  Kinkel  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  sensitive  issue  of  human  rights  in 
China  was  debated  by  EU  foreign  min- 
isters during  a two-day  meeting  in  the 
Dutch  coastal  town  of  Noordwijk. 

“I  can  say  that  relations  between 
China  and  Denmark  will  be  seriously 
damaged  politically  and  economically 
if  Denmark  really  insists  on  this  res- 
olution." Shen  Guofang.  a Foreign 
Ministry  spokesman,  said  in  Beijing. 

See  EUROPE,  Page  4 
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EUROP E;  Danes  Defy  Beijing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Denmark  “will  be  the 
biggest  loser/*  he  told  a me- 
dia briefing  on  human  rights 
in  China. 

Undeterred.  Mr.  Petersen 
told  the  Danish  news  agency 
Ritzaus  Bureau:  “We  have 
made  our  decision.’* 

As  the  EU  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  pressure.  President 
Jiang  Zemin  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  China  would  sign 
one  of  the  two  major  UN  con- 
ventions on  human  rights  this 
year. 

Mr.  Jiang  committed  China 
to  signing  the  UN  convention 
on  economic,  social  and. cul- 
tural rights  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  French  defense 
minister.  Charles  Millon.  said 
during  a visit  to  Beijing. 

“Jiang  said  China  is  pos- 
itively studying  the  UN  con- 
vention on  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  context  of 
Chinese  legislation."  Mr. 
Millon  reported. 

The  convention  on  civil 
and  political  rights  is  the 
second  of  the  two  main  UN 
conventions. 

Mr.  Millon.  who  arrived  in 
Beijing  on  Sunday  for  a land- 
mark five  day  visit  to  China, 
held  a 90-minute  meeting 
with  Mr.  Jiang. 

Previous  attempts  to  con- 
demn China  on  human  rights 
in  a UN  resolution  following 
Beijing’s  bloody  1989  crack- 
down on  pro-democracy  pro- 
testers have  failed.  China  has 
rallied  enough  support  each 
year  to  block  the  move, 

The  Chinese  bid  to  stop 
Denmark  from  going  ahead 
with  the  resolution  came  after 
the  EU  was  unable  to  agree  on 
a joint  resolution. 

The  Dutch  EU  presidency 
had  been  expected  to  present 
the  annual  EU-sponsored  res- 
olution on  behalf  of  all  15 
members,  but  no  consensus 
was  found.  But  Foreign  Min- 


ister Hans  van  Mierlo  of  the 
Netherlands  said  most  EU 
countries  supported  the  Dan- 
ish-led resolution. 

“We’re  grateful  Denmark 
is  willing  to  do  this,  and  en- 
dorse the  Danish  resolution.’’ 
he  said,  adding:  “We  are  not 
targeting  China  in  particular, 
but  violations  of  human 
rights.’’ 

Nicholas  Bums.  U.S.  State 
Department  spokesman,  said. 
“This  decision  by  Denmark 
reflects  its  principled  com- 
mitment to  the  universality  of 
human  rights.’’ 

The  EU’s  failure  to  agree 
on  a joint  resolution  has  set 
off  concerns  about  the  EU’s 
credibility  at  a time  when  it 
seeks  to  strengthen  its  com- 
mon foreign  and  security 
policy.  Mr.  van  Mierlo  has 
said  that  failure  to  agree  on 
the  China  motion  was  a se- 
rious setback  for  those  pros- 
pects. 

Diplomats  in  Geneva  said 
China  had  begun  a rearguard 
action  at  the  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  head  off  Denmark’s 
resolution.  (Reuiers,  AFP) 

■ China  Thanks  Chirac 

Mr.  Jiang  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Li  Peng  thanked  Mr. 
Chirac  on  Monday  for  not 
supporting  the  EU  move  to 
censure  China  on  human 
rights.  Agence  France-Presse 
reported  from  Beijing. 

Mr.  Jiang  said  Paris’s  de- 
cision was  “very  good.’’ 

Mr.  Li  told  Mr.  Million  of 
France  that  “we  appreciate 
this  perceptive  and  intelligent 
decision"  by  Mr.  Chirac, 
state  television  reported. 

He  added  that  China  was 
“happy  to  cooperate  and  ar- 
range exchanges  with 
France"  in  defense  and  pro- 
moting human  rights. 

In  the  past  year,  he  said, 
“France  and  China  have 
made  great  progress  and  in  a 
positive  direction."  he  said. 
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CHINA  has  decided  to  postpone 
planned  imponant  exchange  of 
\dsits  with  Denmark,  and  freeze 
exchanges  and  co-operation  with 
the  European  nation  in  the  hu- 
man rights  area.  Foreign  Minis- 
tT}'  Spokesman  Shen  Guofang 
announced  at  a press  conference 
in  Beijing  yesterday. 

Shen  said  China  consistently 
attaches  great  importance  and 
makes  continuous  effons  in  the 
development  of  Sino-Danish  re- 
lations. 

He  continued  that  Denmark, 
however,  had  shown  no  consid- 
eration f.^r  bilater-al  friendly  re- 
lations or  accepted  norms  in  in- 
Teniationa]  relai ions  by  intensi- 
tying  Its  vain  attempts'  and  tak- 
ing the  lead,  in  putting  forward 
an  anti-China  motion  to  this 


year’s  annual  meeting  ofthe 
Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Geneva,  and  sparing  no  efTon  in 
drawing  other  countries  to  its 
side  to  confront  China. 

The  activities  by  Denmark  are 
an  interference  in  China’s  inter- 
nal affairs,  he  said,  adding  that 
it  huns  the  feelings  ofthe  Chi- 
nese people,  damages  the  good 
atmosphere  of  Sino-Danish  re- 
lations, and  sets  an  obstacle  to 
the  smooth  development  of  bi- 
lateral relations. 

As  a result  of  what  Denmark 
has  done,  he  stated,  China  has 
to  take  a necessary 
including  delating  planned  im- 
port a ?v 

contact  and  co-operation  with  it 
in  the  human  rights  area. 

Shen  noted  that  Sino-Danish 


relations  have  been  harmed 
since  the  Danish  side  have  clung 
obstinately  to  its  course. 

“\^^lat  has  taken  place  is  some- 
thing that  the  Chinese  side  does 
not  like  to  see.  We  sincerely  hone 
that  on  human  rights  issues. 
Denmark  will  remove  confron- 
tation with  China  and  return  to 
equal  dialogue  and  co-operaiior,. 
which  is  in  the  fundamental  and 
long-term  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  i wo  peoples,"  Snen 
said. 

Shen  also  said  that  President 
Juho  Maria  Sanguinetti  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Tri 
v»iil  pay  a state  visit  to  China 
from  April  20  p.,  24  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Chinese  President  Jianr 
Zemin.  ^Xinhua- 
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I.  SUMMARY 


China  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ensuring  that  no  attempt  is  made  ever  again  to  censure  its  human  rights 
practices  at  the  United  Nations.  It  is  an  extraordinary  feat  of  diplomacy  and  an  equally  extraordinary  capitulation 
on  the  part  of  governments,  particularly  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Union,  that  claim  to 
favor  multilateral  initiatives  as  a way  of  exerting  human  rights  pressure.  One  of  the  few  remaining  international  fora 
to  exert  such  pressure  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva  - in  session  this 
year  from  March  10  to  April  18  --  where  countries  with  particularly  egregious  human  rights  records  can  become  the 
subject  of  resolutions.  Every  year  save  one  since  1990,  the  U.S.  and  the  E.U.  have  taken  the  lead,  with  support  from 
Japan  and  other  governments,  in  sponsoring  a resolution  on  China,  and  every  year  save  one,  China  has  successfully 
blocked  even  debate  on  the  subject.  The  threat  of  a resolution,  however,  has  itself  been  an  effective  form  of  pressure, 
as  illustrated  by  the  time  and  resources  China  has  spent  in  trying  to  counter  it. 

This  report  is  an  analysis  of  China’s  diplomatic  efforts  with  respect  to  key  members  of  the  commission  over 
the  last  three  years.  It  describes  a pattern  of  aggressive  lobbying  by  Chinese  officials,  using  economic  and  political 
blandishments,  that  has  worked  to  undermine  the  political  will  in  both  developed  and  developing  countries  to  hold 
Beijing  accountable  in  Geneva,  coupled  with  procrastination  and  passivity  on  the  part  of  China’s  critics,  the  same 
governments  that  have  been  such  vocal  proponents  of  multilateralism. 

The  report  suggests  that  countries  concerned  about  human  rights  in  China  should  put  more,  not  less  effort 
into  a carefully  constructed  resolution  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission;  that  the  process  of  fashioning  a 
resolution  and  lobbying  for  its  passage  is  important,  whether  it  ultimately  reaches  the  floor  of  the  commission  for 
debate  or  not;  and  that  ending  all  efforts  on  China  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  as  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
seem  to  be  considering,  will  be  seen  in  China  as  a triumph  over  the  West's  dominance  of  international  institutions 
and  one  that  it  may  want  to  follow  up  in  fields  other  than  human  rights. 

As  this  report  went  to  press,  the  U.S.  and  the  E.U.  were  involved  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with  China  on 
a possible  package  of  limited  steps  or  promise?  in  exchange  for  dropping  a resolution  this  year  and  in  subsequent 
years.  The  U.S.  in  particular,  seemed  poised  to  accept  any  last-minute  gestures  that  China  might  make  during  Vice 
President  Albert  Gore’s  trip  to  China  in  late  March,  midway  through  the  commission’s  deliberations.  But  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  truly  meaningful  improvements  from  Beijing  on  human  rights  would  have  been  far  higher  had 
there  been  a real  threat  of  a coordinated,  high-level  lobbying  effort  behind  a resolution  in  Geneva,  the  work  on  which 
would  have  had  to  have  begun  in  September  or  October  1996.  For  the  U.S.  and  E.U.  to  suggest  at  this  late  date  that 
a resolution  cannot  pass  is  a prophecy  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  self-fulfilling. 

Background 

A resolution  on  China  at  the  commission  is  a curiously  potent  tool  for  raising  human  rights  issues,  given  that 
it  is  an  unenforceable  statement  that  carries  no  penalties  or  obligations.  But  as  the  product  of  the  U.N.,  it  has  major 
implications  for  a country's  international  image,  and  even  to  table  a resolution  for  discussion  is  considered  by  many 
countries,  China  among  them,  as  a major  loss  of  face.  But  China  considers  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  an 
important  forum  for  other  reasons  as  well,  including  as  a vehicle  for  countering  Western  “hegemonism,”  particularly 
through  alliances  with  governments  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  During  the  1996  session  of  the  commission, 
Chinese  diplomats  made  clear  that  they  saw  an  attempt  to  seek  a resolution  on  China  as  an  example  of  this 
hegemonism,  arguing  that  the  North  used  the  commission  as  a one-way  forum  through  which  to  confront,  judge,  and 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  developing  countries  while  ignoring  abuses  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  and  that  the 
commission  paid  too  much  attention  to  political  and  civil  rights  while  neglecting  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
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and  the  right  to  development.'  In  addition  to  its  value  to  China  as  a forum  to  challenge  the  West,  the  commission 
has  also  become  a useful  vehicle  to  play  the  U.S.  off  against  its  erstwhile  European  allies. 

Interest  in  using  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  as  a forum  for  criticizing  China  only  emerged  after 
the  crackdown  in  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989.  Beginning  in  1990,  the  annual  Geneva  meetings  were  marked  by 
efforts  to  table  mildly  worded  resolutions  urging  China  to  improve  its  human  rights  practices  and  criticizing  ongoing 
violations  of  international  standards.  These  efforts  were  defeated  before  the  resolutions  could  come  up  for  debate 
by  "no-action"  motions  brought  by  one  of  China’s  friends  on  the  commission  --  Pakistan  could  be  counted  on  in  this 
regard.  A "no-action"  motion,  if  passed,  meant  that  the  resolution  died  a quick  death  before  ever  coming  to  debate 
and  vote. 

In  March  1995,  however,  the  "no-action"  motion  failed  for  the  first  time.  China’s  human  rights  record  was 
debated,  and  a resolution  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  and  the  European  Union  lost  by  only  one  vote  when  Russia 
unexpectedly  cast  its  vote  in  opposition.  It  was  the  closest  China  had  ever  come  to  defeat.  In  April  1996,  by  contrast, 
China  again  successfully  blocked  a resolution  through  the  "no-action"  procedure,  by  a vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty 
with  six  abstentions.  In  the  year  that  elapsed  between  the  two  meetings,  China’s  human  rights  record  had  worsened, 
but  its  lobbying  had  improved  and  the  political  will  of  its  critics  had  weakened. 

Visits  between  China  and  commission  members  between  April  1996  and  March  1997  resulted  in  more  aid 
packages,  new  and  expanded  trade  contracts  including  foreign  investment  and  joint  ventures,  and  promises  of 
improved  bilateral  cooperation  on  projects  ranging  from  agriculture  to  nuclear  technology.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  definitively  document  the  direct  relationship  between  each  visit  or  aid  package  and  the  votes  of  individual 
commission  members,  an  overall  pattern  emerged  that  may  help  to  explain  China’s  success  at  muzzling  the 
commission.  Clearly,  in  many  countries,  much  more  was  at  stake  than  a Geneva  vote,  as  Beijing  sought  to  boost  its 
long-term  political  and  economic  relationships  and  to  weaken  Taiwan’s  ties  with  some  capitals.  But  a major 
objective  during  this  period  was  also  to  defeat  the  annual  Geneva  effort. 

In  1995  and  in  1996,  the  importance  ofthe  outcome  in  Geneva  was  clearly  reflected  in  official  statements. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  1995  voting,  a foreign  ministry  spokesman  speaking  on  state  radio  “expressed  its  [the 
Chinese  government’s]  admiration  and  gratitude  to  those  countries  that  supported  China,”  and  China’s  ambassador 
to  the  U.N.  in  Geneva  said  the  resolution  was  “entirely  a product  of  political  confrontation  practiced  by  the  West  with 
ulterior  motives.”^  After  the  1996  vote,  an  article  by  the  official  Chinese  news  agency  Xinhua,  entitled  “'Failure’ 
of  Human  Rights  Resolution  Hailed,”  gloated  that  the  commission  “has  again  shot  down  a draft  resolution  against 
China,  marking  another  failure  by  the  West  to  use  human  rights  to  interfere  in  China’s  internal  affairs....”^ 

From  China’s  perspective,  there  were  two  relatively  balanced  voting  blocs  on  the  commission,  and  a number 
of  crucial  swing  votes.'*  One  bloc  consisted  of  Asian  and  African  states.  The  second  was  composed  of  western 
Europe  and  North  and  Central  America.  The  swing  votes  were  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  new  democracies  of 
central  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  republics,  large  Latin  American  countries  and  a handful  of  African  and  Asian 
nations.  China  courted  them  all  and  pursued  its  efforts  to  divide  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


' See,  for  example,  the  statements  of  Chinese  diplomats  in  press  releases  issued  by  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  during  its  1996  session:  Wu  Jianmin  in  Press  Release  HR/CN/96/03,  March  19, 1996,  p.  4 and  Zhang  Jun  in  Press  Release 
HR/CN/96/13,  March  26,  1996,  p.  4. 

^ Washington  Post,  “U.N.  Rights  Panel  Votes  Down  Measure  Censuring  China,”  March  9,  1995. 

’"Failure  of  UN  Human  Rights  Resolution  Hailed,”  Xinhua,  April  24,  1996,  in  FBIS,  CHI-96-081. 

* Commission  members  serve  for  three-year  terms,  but  may  serve  more  than  one  term. 
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II.  THE  EUROPEAN  UNION  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  1995,  the  year  the  resolution  lost  by  one  vote,  the  U.S.  and  E.U.,  which  together  with  Japan  were  the 
resolution's  co-sponsors,  began  efforts  to  get  other  countries  on  board  as  early  as  December  1994,  when  then  U.S. 
National  Security  Adviser  Anthony  Lake  went  to  Zimbabwe,  Gabon  and  Ethiopia.  The  Geneva  resolution  was  one 
of  the  issues  on  his  agenda.  Geraldine  Ferraro,  then  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  commission,  made  calls  to 
Latin  American  capitals. 

After  that  close  call,  Chinese  diplomats  and  government  officials  seemed  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
underscore  that  good  economic  relations  with  the  world's  largest  country  would  be  fostered  by  decreasing  pressure 
on  human  rights.  Overt  Chinese  pressure,  of  course,  was  not  always  needed:  European  leaders  were  well  aware  that 
the  competitive  edge  with  the  Americans  could  be  widened  if  human  rights  criticism  was  left  to  the  latter,  especially 
when  the  U.S.  was  already  preoccupied  with  a struggle  with  China  over  intellectual  property  rights  and  the  annual 
debate  over  Most  Favored  Nation  status. 

The  first  attempts  to  derail  a resolution  on  China  at  the  1 996  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  session  took 
place  in  Bangkok  on  March  1 and  2,  1996  when  Chinese  Premier  Li  Peng  met  with  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
and  French  President  Jacques  Chirac  at  the  E.U.-Asia  summit.  With  a US$2.1  billion  Airbus  contract  hanging  in  the 
balance  and  a visit  to  France  by  Li  Peng  set  for  April,  France  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  work  out  a deal  whereby  in 
exchange  for  a few  concessions  from  China,  the  E.U.  and  the  U.S.  would  agree  to  drop  the  resolution.  The  nature 
of  the  proposed  concessions  was  never  made  public  but  was  rumored  to  include  an  agreement  by  China  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  two  major  international  human  rights  treaties,  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights;  the  release  of  some  political  prisoners;  and  an 
invitation  to  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  Jose  Ayala  Lasso,  to  visit  China.  Ratification  without 
reservations  would  indeed  have  been  a useful  step,  but  when  pressed  to  give  a timetable  for  ratification,  Beijing 
reportedly  backed  off,  and  the  deal  fell  through.  Italy  — then  in  the  presidency  of  the  E.U.  — was  said  to  be  leaning 
to  the  French  deal,  as  was  Germany,  which  with  bilateral  trade  of  $18  billion,  was  China’s  largest  trading  partner  in 
Europe  and  one  of  Europe’s  top  investors  in  China.  The  Europeans  did  not  come  on  board  until  ten  days  after  the 
commission  session  opened,  and  then  only  reluctantly. 

The  resolution  was  doomed  by  a failure  of  will  on  the  American  side  as  well.  The  United  States  was  no  more 
eager  than  its  European  counterparts  to  earn  China's  opprobrium  by  sponsoring  a resolution,  and,  according  to  one 
source,  a deliberate  decision  was  made  within  the  Clinton  administration  sometime  in  December  1995  to  give  the 
resolution  less  attention  than  the  year  before,  with  the  result  that  lobbying  was  late,  desultory  and  ultimately 
unsuccessful. 

Despite  appeals  on  human  rights  in  China  and  Tibet  signed  by  over  200  French  legislators  and  scattered 
protests,  Li  Peng’s  visit  to  Paris  from  April  9-13,  just  before  the  commission  vote,  was  hailed  by  Beijing  as  marking 
a “watershed”  in  its  ties  with  France.  Li  Peng  took  the  opportunity  to  finalize  the  Airbus  sale  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a deliberate  slight  to  the  U.S.  government  and  the  American  company  Boeing,  hitherto  the  the  largest  supplier 
of  aircraft  to  China.  In  one  reporter's  words,  China  preferred  to  deal  with  countries  that  “don’t  lecture  China  about 
human  rights,  don’t  threaten  sanctions  for  the  piracy  of  music,  videos  and  software  and  don’t  send  their  warships 
patrolling  the  Taiwan  Straits."^ 


’ David  Sanger,  “Two  Roads  to  China:  Nice  and  Not  So  Nice  - Boeing’s  Strategy  is  Appeasement;  Microsoft  Growls,” 
New  York  Times,  June  9,  1996. 
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Li  Peng's  trip  to  Europe  was  followed  in  July  1996  by  a six-nation  swing  by  President  Jiang  Zemin  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  aimed  at  closing  business  deals  and  enhancing  Jiang  Zemin’s  international  standing.  An  important 
side-effect,  if  not  a deliberate  objective  of  these  visits,  was  to  erode  the  willingness  of  some  European  countries  to 
confront  Beijing  in  Geneva.  The  trip  came  on  the  heels  of  a Chinese  threat  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
Germany  in  retaliation  for  a conference  on  Tibet.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Friedrich  Naumann 
Foundation,  closely  linked  to  Foreign  Minister  Klaus  Kinkel’s  Free  Democratic  Party,  and  was  to  be  held  in  Germany 
in  June  in  cooperation  with  the  Dalai  Lama's  govemment-in-exile.  The  row  started  over  the  German  government’s 
proposal  to  provide  a subsidy  for  the  conference.  Under  pressure,  government  funding  was  withdrawn,  but  the 
conference  went  ahead  with  the  support  of  German  politicians  from  all  parties.  The  Chinese  government  then  forced 
the  closure  of  the  foundation’s  Beijing  office.  In  retaliation,  German  politicians  introduced  a motion  in  the 
Bundestag  criticizing  China’s  human  rights  record.  China  then  withdrew  an  invitation  to  German  Foreign  Minister 
Kinkel  to  visit  Beijing. 

When  Beijing  further  warned  that  German  business  interests  in  China  could  suffer,  Bonn  quickly  scrambled 
to  restore  good  relations.  In  September  the  invitation  was  renewed,  and  Kinkel  went  the  following  month.  He  did 
raise  the  cases  of  political  prisoners  Wang  Dan  and  Wei  Jingsheng,  but  the  real  story  was  that  commercial  relations 
with  Germany  were  back  on  track,  for  in  November  in  Beijing,  President  Jiang  and  German  President  Roman  Herzog 
signed  four  agreements  on  financial  and  technological  cooperation.  The  last  quarter  of  1996  saw  multimillion  dollar 
deals  signed  between  China  and  Germany  companies,  including  a joint  venture  by  Mercedes  Benz  in  Jiangsu 
province  to  produce  buses;  a joint  venture  by  Kogel  Trailer  to  produce  specialized  auto  vehicles;  a joint  venture  of 
Bayer  AC  and  Shanghai  Coating  Company  to  produce  iron  oxide  pigments;  and  a US$6  billion  investment  in  a 
petrochemical  plant  by  German  chemical  company  BASF. 

China  also  wooed  other  European  countries.  In  June,  Chen  Jinhua,  head  of  China’s  State  Planning 
Commission,  visited  Italy.  In  Milan,  he  held  meetings  with  leading  Italian  financial  and  business  interests,  discussing 
how  China’s  ninth  five-year  plan  would  lead  to  the  continued  opening  up  of  the  economy  to  the  outside  world. 
Stressing  the  growth  of  bilateral  trade,  which  stood  at  a record  USS  5.18  billion  in  1995,  he  noted  China’s  potential 
as  a huge  market  with  possibilities  for  increased  Sino-Italian  cooperation.  In  September,  Li  Peng  went  to  the  Hague, 
just  as  the  Netherlands  was  poised  to  take  over  leadership  of  the  E.U.;  in  October,  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Lamberto 
Dini  led  a group  of  Italian  businessmen  to  Beijing  on  a "good  will"  visit;  and  in  November,  Li  Peng  was  back  in 
Europe  on  a visit  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his  Italian  counterpart  pledged  to  encourage  Sino-Italian  economic  and  trade 
ties. 


Britain  also  worked  to  bolster  its  trade  with  China.  When  Trade  and  Industry  Secretary  Ian  Lang  met  with 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Economic  Development  Wu  Yi  in  Beijing  in  September  1996,  they  agreed  to  set  up 
working  groups  on  the  chemical  industry,  aeronautics,  and  energy.  In  October,  Li  Lanqing,  a vice-premier  and  vice- 
chair of  the  State  Council  (the  equivalent  of  China's  cabinet),  traveled  to  London  to  meet  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Heseltine,  and  in  November,  the  two  countries  signed  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  forming  a Sino- 
U.K.  Aerospace  Equipment  Working  Group  to  promote  commercial  and  technical  cooperation  in  civil  aviation. 
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IV.  AFRICA 


If  the  U.S.  and  Europe  and  other  sponsors  of  a resolution  were  serious  about  a multilateral  initiative  to  exert 
pressure  on  China,  it  was  essential  that  they  bring  some  African  members  of  the  commission  on  board.  Admittedly, 
it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  task,  given  Chinese  diplomatic  initiatives  and  interests  in  the  region,  but  save  for 
some  modest  measures  in  1994  like  U.S.  National  Security  Adviser  Anthony  Lake’s  discussions  (see  above),  the 
sponsors  put  little  energy  into  finding  support  from  African  governments. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  was  energetic.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  it  has  seen  African  countries  as 
critically  important  allies,  particularly  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the  struggle  against  American  “hegemonism.”®  With 
its  history  of  colonialism  and  the  fact  that  for  the  North,  it  had  become  the  “forgotten  continent,”  Africa  has  been 
viewed  as  a desirable  partner  in  China’s  efforts  to  “bypass”  the  United  States.’  In  addition,  China  had  a strong 
interest  in  stepping  up  its  diplomacy  in  the  region  to  counter  Taiwan’s  aggressive  campaign  to  expand  ties  with  some 
African  states. 

China  embarked  on  a concerted  diplomatic  campaign  in  Africa  in  mid- 1995.  Although  the  main  objective 
may  have  been  to  blunt  Taiwan's  influence,  it  may  not  be  coincidential  that  the  campaign  began  after  China  lost  a 
no-action  motion  and  nearly  lost  the  resolution  in  Geneva  in  March  1995,  or  that  the  countries  singled  out  in  this 
campaign  were  also  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  commission. 

In  October-November  1995,  well  before  the  1996  session  of  the  commission  convened,  Li  Lanqing  traveled 
to  six  central  and  western  African  countries:  Mali,  Guinea,  Senegal,  Gabon,  Cameroon  and  Cote  d'Ivoire.  Of  these, 
all  but  Senegal  were  members  of  the  commission.  In  November,  Qiao  Shi,  a leading  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  chairman  of  Standing  Committee  of  China’s  National  People's  Congress  (China’s  parliament),  went 
to  Egypt,  another  key  member  of  the  commission.  All  the  countries  included  in  these  two  visits  voted  with  China 
in  the  April  1996  "no-action"  motion. 

By  contrast,  from  September  1995  to  March  1996  there  were  few  high-level  exchanges  between  the  U.S.  and 
African  members  of  the  commission,  and  when  they  took  place,  China  was  not  on  the  agenda.  Angolan  president 
Dos  Santos  made  a state  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  on  December  8,  1995,  for  example,  but  amid  the  many  issues  on 
the  U.S.-Angolan  agenda,  support  for  a critical  position  in  the  U.N.  toward  China’s  human  rights  practices  was 
reportedly  not  one.  Madeleine  Albright,  then  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  visited  Angola  in  January  1996,  but 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  press  for  Angola’s  support  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  Angola  ranks  fourth 
among  China’s  African  trading  partners  and  has  consistently  voted  with  China  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 
If  the  U.S.  was  serious  about  generating  international  pressure  on  China  through  the  U.N.,  its  officials  would  have 
seen  the  visits  by  its  officials  as  an  opportunity  to  put  multilateralism  into  practice  and  raise  the  issue  of  a resolution 
in  Geneva. 

Ethiopia,  a key  member  of  the  commission,  exchanged  visits  with  European  and  American  officials,  with 
development  assistance  and  security  the  main  issues  at  stake.  German  President  Herzog  visited  Ethiopia  in  January 
1996,  during  which  he  signed  an  aid  agreement  for  the  purchase  and  transport  of  fertilizers,  and  Prime  Minister  Meles 
Zenawi  spent  two  days  in  Paris,  meeting  with  the  French  prime  minister  and  with  President  Chirac.  In  neither  case 
was  there  any  indication  that  the  China  vote  was  on  the  agenda,  and  a source  close  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  Geneva 
told  Human  Rights  Watch  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  lobby  Ethiopia  for  its  vote. 


® “Profit  and  Prejudice:  China  in  Africa,”  China  News  Analysis,  No.  1574,  December  15,  1996,  p.  6. 
’ “Profit  and  Prejudice;  China  in  Africa,”  China  News  Analysis,  No.  1574,  December  15,  1996,  p.  6. 
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China  appeared  to  have  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  ensure  a similar  victory  in  the  1997  session.  Following  the 
end  of  the  1996  commission  meeting  in  April,  all  fifteen  African  members  of  the  commission  sent  or  received  high- 
ranking  visitors  from  China.  In  May  1996,  according  to  Chinese  reports.  President  Jiang  himself  “crossed  a 
thousand  mountains  and  rivers  to  enhance  fnendship,  deepen  unity  and  learn  from  the  Afncan  people,”  visiting  a total 
of  six  countries  as  he  covered  the  continent  “from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West.”  Of  the  six  countries,  four, 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Mali  and  Zimbabwe,  were  members  or  about  to  become  members  of  the  commission.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  African  States,  Jiang  stressed  that  China  would  be  an  ally  in  Afnca’s  drive  to  develop;  and, 
in  fact,  over  twenty-three  agreements  and  protocols  on  Sino-Afncan  cooperation  were  signed  in  May  alone.  They 
primarily  provided  for  basic  construction  projects  in  transport  and  energy.'® 

• During  meetings  in  Beijing  in  May  1996,  two  days  before  he  left  for  his  Afncan  tour.  President  Jiang 
pledged  economic  and  military  support  for  Mozambique,  which  rotated  on  to  the  commission  in  time  for  the 
1997  session;  at  the  same  time,  Chinese  Defense  Minister  Chi  Haotian  discussed  details  of  the  bilateral  ties 
between  the  two  nations’  militaries  and  provided  Mozambique  with  quantities  of  new  weapons.  Sino- 
Mozambiquan  relations  went  into  a tailspin  in  1996  when  China  abruptly  pulled  out  of  an  agreement  to  build 
a new  parliament  building.  The  visit  in  May  was  an  effort  to  repair  relations  but  it  could  also  help  produce 
a pro-China  vote  in  the  commission  this  March. 

• Jiang  Zemin  was  present  in  Zimbabwe  in  May  1996  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Wu  Yi  signed  agreements  for  US$10  million  in  grants  and  an  additional  US$10  million  in  loans, 
as  well  as  other  agreements  on  trade,  reciprocal  protection  of  investment  and  technological  and  economic 
cooperation.  Earlier  an  agricultural  group  from  China  studied  the  possibilities  of  importing  cotton  and 
tobacco  from  Zimbabwe.  In  1995,  the  first  time  Zimbabwe  voted  on  a China  resolution  in  Geneva,  it  voted 
for  the  no-action  motion  and  against  the  China  resolution;  in  1996  it  again  voted  in  favor  of  no  action  on 
China. 

• Following  Jiang  Zemin's  May  1996  visit  to  Mali,  China  signed  agreements  on  economic  and  technological 
cooperation  during  meetings  in  Beijing  betw'een  Premier  Li  Peng  and  Mali’s  president,  and  the  Chinese  vice- 
minister  of  agriculture  signed  an  agreement  to  assist  Mali  in  building  a number  of  factories.  In  1996,  when 
Mali  voted  on  the  China  question  for  the  first  time,  it  voted  in  favor  of  the  no-action  motion. 

• Jiang  Zemin  also  traveled  to  Ethiopia  in  May  on  a good  will  visit  during  which  four  cooperation  agreements 
were  signed.  China-Ethiopian  economic  relations  have  been  minimal  compared  with  China’s  relationships 
with  other  Afncan  countries.  Before  Jiang’s  visit,  Chinese  journalists  made  much  of  an  Ethiopian  irrigation 
project  completed  with  help  from  thirty-eight  Chinese  experts.  In  1990,  Ethiopia  voted  for  a no-action 
motion  and  then  went  off  the  commission  until  1995,  when  it  voted  in  favor  of  the  no-action  motion  but 
abstained  when  the  resolution  itself  was  voted  on.  In  1996  it  again  voted  in  favor  of  no  action. 

• Algeria  was  already  considered  in  the  China  camp.  Jiang  Zemin  and  the  president  of  Algeria  met  in  Beijing 
in  October  to  discuss  bilateral  relations  and  to  sign  six  documents  including  one  protecting  and  encouraging 
reciprocal  investment.  Algeria  has  had  a strong  and  continuous  relationship  with  China  which  helped  with 
a heavy  water  research  reactor,  and  has  been  involved  in  irrigation,  agricultural,  and  research  projects 
including  a three-star  hotel  in  Algiers.  In  January  1997,  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen  paid  a quick  visit  to 
Algeria,  meeting  with  the  foreign  minister  to  discuss  strengthening  bilateral  cooperation. 

• Uganda  became  a member  of  the  commission  in  time  to  vote  with  China  on  the  1996  no-action  motion. 
While  the  commission  was  still  meeting  in  April  1996,  Li  Zhaoxin,  China’s  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs. 


'®  “Profit  and  Prejudice:  China  in  Africa,”  China  News  Analysis,  No.  1574,  December  15,  1996,  p.  3. 
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agreed  to  provide  US$3.6  million  to  cover  the  costs  of  a national  stadium.  In  January  1997,  at  the  request 
of  the  Ugandan  government,  China  agreed  to  send  technical  personnel  for  two  years  to  provide  guidance  in 
connection  with  the  stadium  project. 

• Li  Peng  and  the  president  of  Gabon,  meeting  in  Beijing  in  August  1996,  stressed  the  importance  of  their 
relationship  and  their  support  for  the  rights  of  developing  nations.  Gabon  abstained  in  1992  on  a no-action 
motion  but  has  since  voted  solidly  in  the  Chinese  camp. 

• When  Chinese  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Tian  Zengpei  met  with  the  Guinean  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  in  Guinea 
in  April  while  the  commission  meeting  was  still  in  session,  he  thanked  him  for  Guinea’s  support  on  the 
human  rights  issue.  Guinea,  a new  member  of  the  commission  as  of  the  1996  session,  voted  for  no  action 
on  the  China  resolution. 

• During  a visit  to  South  Africa,  China's  largest  trading  partner  in  Africa,  in  May  1996,  Wu  Yi  negotiated 
promises  of  expanded  trade  ties  and  reciprocal  “most  favored  nation  trading  status.’  The  importance  of 
China  to  South  Africa's  economy  was  underscored  in  December  1996  when  President  Nelson  Mandela 
abruptly  abandoned  diplomatic  support  for  Taiwan  and  recognized  Beijing  as  the  sole  representative  of 
China. 

• Buhe,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress  paid  a goodwill  visit 
to  Benin  in  December  1996.  Although  Benin  had  voted  with  China  in  1996,  it  abstained  on  both  the  no- 
action motion  and  the  resolution  itself  in  1995. 

Both  the  timing  and  the  high-profile  nature  of  most  of  these  exchanges  highlight  the  likely  difficulties  of 
getting  African  countries  to  abstain  on  a China  resolution,  let  alone  vote  in  favor,  in  1997.  If  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
had  been  committed  to  seeing  a resolution  pass,  both  would  have  had  to  have  engaged  in  intensive  lobbying 
beginning  in  late  1996. 


V.  CENTI 


AND  EASTERNEUROPE 


v^fter  March  1995,  high-1^1  ^inese  officials  logged  considerable 
Federatio\and  to  two  former  Sovier><epublics,  Belarus  and  the  Ukraine, 
commissioirmembers,  Belarus  for  the  fir^time,  and  the  Ukraine  for  the  fijj 


leage  traveling  to  the  Russian 
three  countries  were  to  be  1996 
le  since  1990. 


In  1995,  adter  Russia  hefped  to  defeat  a frq-action  motion,  its  dogates  switch^  their  vote  and  the  resolution 
itself  failed  as  a resulMt  seemed  logical  in  1996,  tVt  if  China  wer^  avoid  another  rt<S3r  embarrassment^pivbuld 
have  to  guarantee  Russjia^  vote  on  the  no-action  mbtion  itself^Not  since  1990  had  Russia  voted  npfro  send  a 
resolution  to  the  floor/Fui^rmore,  it  was  generally  agrbqd  th«(t  the  Belarussian  president,  amiouslOT reunification 
with  Russia,  would^te  with  Russia.  Of  course  China  hami^er  political  and  economic  stakfe«^its  relations  with 
Central  and  Eas^  Europe  that^y  have  been  the  drivipg  forcb>behind  much  of  the  activity  odmh^d  below;  but  with 
the  Geneva  vpfe  so  important  to  l^ing,  lining  up  c^mission  timbers  was  a likely  f^or. 

i June  1995,  Li  Peng  visited  alKthree  ^tes.  During  his  visit  tqBelaruSj^ere  was  agreemenbon  bilateral 
coop^tion  in  trade,  science,  technology^m^facturing,  and  agriculturX^n^  Ukraine,  he  signed  a i^te  worth 
8.5million  renminbi  (approximately  US$1  J^llion)  in  economic  assistance)<ln  August,  as  a follow-up  to  the  June 
Wsits,  the  vice-minister  of  the  Ministiy  of  I^eign  Trade  and  Econo^c  Cb<^peration  (MOFTEC)  led  a \ade 
delegation  to  the  region. 
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J.SNvere  procrastinating^e  High  Conmiission^rfb^^uman  Rights  J^s^yala 
^bruary  10,  b«<^e  the  sudckil^nnounceiHent  of  his  resjgllation,  tl^he  had  received  and 
le  an  invitation  ffom^Shina  to/visit.  The  timingWthe  im^tion  was  cleaHv  ap^ffort  to  try  to 
dim  prospects  for  a su5^sful  resolution  by  demj^i^ating  China’s  ope^^s  to  cooperation 
wito  the  U.N. 


vm.  CONCLUSION 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  diplomacy  surrounding  a China  resolution  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  been  marked  by  a sorry  lack  of  will  and  outright  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  those  countries  that  purport  to  defend 
human  rights.  The  U.S.  and  E.U.  member  governments  in  particular  have  watched  in  near-silence  as  penalties  for 
dissent  in  China  steadily  increased.  The  one  tool  that  even  U.  S.  and  European  critics  of  a vocal  human  rights  policy 
were  willing  to  support  was  a resolution  in  Geneva  because  it  was  by  definition  multilateral  and  less  damaging,  it 
was  thought,  to  bilateral  relations. 

But  by  1997,  American  and  European  leaders  appeared  ready  to  take  any  promise  the  Chinese  government 
was  willing  to  make  as  evidence  of  progress  on  human  rights  and  as  a pretext  for  backing  out  of  a resolution.  At  the 
same  time,  it  had  ensured  that  no  such  resolution  could  ever  pass  by  holding  off  so  long  on  the  lobbying  needed  to 
build  support  at  the  commission  even  as  China  was  engaged  in  steady  and  effective  lobbying  of  its  own.  The  U.S. 
and  Europe  have  sent  a clear  message  that  powerful  countries  will  be  allowed  to  abuse  international  standards  with 
impunity.  That  signal  is  a disservice  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
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4.  Dr.  Zhang  Shuyun,  a doctor  who  escaped  from  China 
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Headline:  80,000  die  in  Chinese  orphanages:  Report 
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Text: 

A stunning  report  released  today  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  charges  that 
at  least  80,000  Chinese  infants  and  children  have  been  deliberately  done 
to  death  in  state  orphanages. 


China,  which  officially  admits  to  a total  of  only  100,000  orphans  in 
institutions,  heatedly  denies  the  well-documented  claim  that  only  20,000 
are  present  and  accounted  for. 

In  a furor  that  repeats  the  much  smaller  scandal  I wrote  about  last  year 
- when  a British  documentary  called  The  Dying  Rooms  first  revealed  the 
deliberate  starvation  of  abandoned  baby  girls  in  China  - the  government 
again  insists  the  story  is  fabricated  by  enemies  seeking  to  damage  its 
reputation. 

But  the  nearly-400-page  report,  called  Death  By  Default,  is  meticulously 
researched,  its  conclusions  backed  by  government  statistics,  death 
certificates  and  photographs  of  infant  corpses  heaped  in  orphanage 
morgues . 

The  cruel,  purposeful  deaths  by  medical  neglect  and  starvation  were 
carried  out  "with  the  tacit  approval  of  senior  political  leaders,"  the 
report  charges. 

Human  Rights  Watch,  a respected  non-governmental  organization,  compiled 
its  ghastly  revelations  with  the  help  of  Dr.  zhang  Shuyun,  a doctor  who 
escaped  from  China  in  March,  1995,  after  working  for  five  years  at 
Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute. 

Clandestine  photographs  were  provided  by  another  escaper,  Ai  Ming,  a 
23-year-old  disabled  orphan  who  survived  in  the  institute. 

During  her  time  at  the  Shanghai  orphanage  - touted  by  Chinese  authorities 
as  a shining  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country  - Zhang  and  several  of  her 
colleagues  protested  the  entire  system  of  selecting  certain  children, 
often  the  less  attractive  or  difficult  ones,  to  be  marked  for  death.  The 
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of  all  critical  staff  members,  the  promotion  of  a known  sexual  abuser, 
and  a tough  ban  on  negative  press  coverage. 

The  orphanage  was  cleaned  up  as  a showplace  to  encourage  foreign 
adoptions,  and  from  then  on,  hundreds  of  unwanted  babies  and  disabled 
children  were  shuttled  quietly  to  a second,  remote  institution  on  rural 
Chongming  Island,  shrouded  in  deepest  secrecy. 

Human  Rights  Watch  says  that  it  has  ''serious  suspicions  and  fears  as  to 
the  likely  fate''  of  the  children  there. 

Official  Chinese  figures  themselves  show  that  77.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  admitted  to  the  Shanghai  institution  in  the  late  '80s  and  early 
'90s  - the  vast  majority  of  them  healthy  baby  girls  - died.  Actually,  the 
over-  all  mortality  rate  there  was  90  per  cent.  Human  Rights  Watch  says. 

''The  brutal  treatment  of  orphans  in  Shanghai,  which  included  deliberate 
starvation,  torture  and  sexual  assault,  continued  over  a period  of  many 
years  and  led  to  the  unnatural  deaths  of  well  over  1,000  children  between 
1986  and  1992  alone,''  the  report  says. 

A chillingly  methodical  system  was  designed  to  diffuse  the  culpability  of 
the  staff  and  to  lend  a gloss  of  medical  routine.  Medical  staff  would 
meet  for  a process  known  as  ''summary  resolution''  in  which  certain 
infants  would  be  selected  for  starvation.  The  children  were  frequently 
sedated  to  prevent  their  struggling  or  escaping.  Once  the  child  was 
visibly  on  the  point  of  death,  orphanage  doctors  would  be  asked  to 
perform  a ''consultation,''  which  ''served  as  a ritual  marking  the  child 
for  termination  of  care,  nutrition  and  life-saving  intervention." 

The  child  would  be  removed  to  a ''waiting  for  death  room,''  and  death 
duly  followed  within  an  average  ef  one  to  seven  days.  Doctors  would  fill 
out  certificates  giving  the  cause  of  death  as  ''mental  deficiency''  or 
''cleft  palate.''  After  the  government  investigation  and  cover-up,  staff 
adopted  a more  brazen  style,  reporting  almost  all  deaths  as  due  to 
''third-degree  malnutrition.'' 

Human  Rights  Watch  says  that  all  Chinese  state  orphanages  are  dumping 
grounds  or  death  camps.  The  official  statistic  of  100,000  orphans  is 
''implausibly  low;  even  if  it  were  accurate,  however,  the  whereabouts  of 
the  great  majority  of  china's  orphans  would  still  be  a complete 
mystery. ' ' 

The  crimes  are  all  the  more  hideous  because,  contrary  to  previous  Western 
media  reports,  there  is  more  than  enough  money  in  the  system  to  clothe 
and  feed  all  the  children.  Moreover,  ''the  crisis,  both  nationwide  and  in 
Shanghai,  is  known  to  the  top  leadership  of  China's  Ministry  of  civil 
Affairs,''  the  authors  allege. 

The  babies  are  killed  to  maintain  a stable  orphanage  population,  thus 
masking  the  huge  failure  of  the  one-child  family  policy. 

In  one  four-day  period  of  December,  1991,  15  children  in  the  Shanghai 
orphanage  died.  At  least  nine  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  hypothermia. 
The  children,  ages  2 months  to  7 years,  had  been  left  for  more  than  24 
hours  tied  to  ''potty  chairs''  in  freezing  weather,  wearing  thin  cotton 
clothes.  Investigators  called  to  the  scene  by  dissident  staff  noted  the 
blue-black  swellings  on  the  limbs  of  the  tightly  bound  babies,  and  the 
fact  that  several  were  already  unconscious.  But  the  orphanage's  Party 
Secretary  flatly  refused  to  save  t^^^^•.and  all  died. 

G71 


An  elected  city  council  member  who  made  a covert  visit  to  the  orphanage's 
morgue  at  about  this  time  later  testified  that  ''there  were  seven  bodies 
piled  up  there  ...  I wept  at  what  I saw.  The  children's  corpses  hadn't 
even  been  properly  shrouded  and  they  were  no  more  than  bags  of  skin  and 
bone.  It  was  unspeakable.'' 

In  hot  weather , children's  bodies  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  badly 
that  city  crematorium  workers  had  to  be  bribed  to  remove  the  corpses  with 
''one  small  carton  of  juice"  per  body. 

Ai  Ming,  the  young  man  who  escaped,  has  given  graphic  evidence  of  forced 
child  labor  and  torture.  Punishments  for  misbehavior  ranged  from  ''making 
a kid  stand  with  his  head  against  a wall  for  a whole  morning  or  evening'' 
to  ''scalding  your  butt  with  really  hot  water''  to  the  ''choking  on  water 
treatment;''  hanged  upside  down  with  one's  head  submerged  in  water  to  the 
point  of  nosebleeds  and  near-suffocation. 

Three  of  the  horrifying  deaths  documented  in  the  report; 

* Sun  Zhu,  a baby  girl,  admitted  in  good  health  at  the  age  of  1 month, 
and  died  two  months  later  from  starvation  ''so  hungry  she  had  tried  to 
chew  the  flesh  off  her  hand." 

* Jian  Xun,  a deaf  and  mute  boy  admitted  in  good  health  at  the  age  of  7, 
died  at  the  age  of  11,  ''severely  skeletal,''  weighing  23.6  kilograms 
less  than  when  he  had  been  admitted.  For  the  last  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  placed  in  diapers,  tied  to  his  bed  by  the  hands  and  feet  24  hours  a 
day.  His  knee  joints  were  red,  chafed  and  swollen  due  to  beatings  with  a 
wooden  stick. 

* Di  Quiang,  age  12,  disabled,  marked  for  ''summary  resolution,''  drugged 
and  tied  to  his  bed.  He  was  briefly  untied  during  a visit  from 
foreigners,  fled  to  a bathroom  and  drank  urine  from  a toilet.  He  died 
soon  after  from  ''third-degree  malnutrition.'' 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  demanding  that  the  Chinese  government  make  a full, 
public  investigation,  bring  the  criminals  to  justice,  permit  Chinese 
families  to  adopt  abandoned  babies  and  allow  scrutiny  by  its  own  citizens 
and  by  international  monitors  - something  china  agreed  to  when  it 
ratified  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  in 
1991. 

Can  Canada,  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  and  his  ''Team  Canada'' 
colleagues  who  visited  China  in  1994  and  inked  billions  of  dollars  in 
trade  deals,  demand  any  less?  How  much  longer  will  we  ignore  mass  murder 
in  the  interests  of  trade  and  profits? 

Landsberg's  regular  Saturday  column  is  on  page  HI. 


Caption; 

Photo  (AP)  Page  A16  TIED  TO  BED;  Jian  Xun,  11,  is  shown  at  Shanghai 
orphanage  where  he  died  in  1992.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  alleges  he  was 
starved  to  death. 
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Text: 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  attention  should  be  drawn  to  a 
horrifying  report  issued  this  month  by  the  respected  human  rights 
organization.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia,  titled  ''Death  by  Default:  A 
Policy  of  Fatal  Neglect  in  China's  State  Orphanages.''  The  allegations 
raised  in  ''Death  by  Default''  are  more  than  a little  disturbing;  they 
are  shocking.  Mr.  President,  I ask  that  the  report's  ''Summary  and 
Recommendations''  be  submitted  for  the  Record. 

The  report  paints  a grim  picture  of  the  lives  of  China's  youngest, 
least  fortunate  citizens.  With  well-documented  details  from  one 
institution — the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute — and  publicly 
available  statistics  for  orphanages  nationwide  provided  by  China's 
Ministry  of  Civil  Affairs,  the  report  indicates  that  orphans  in  most  of 
China's  state-run  institutions  are  living  in  horrible  conditions  with 
little  hope  for  survival.  StatisCics  provided  by  the  Ministry  allow 
Human  Rights  Watch  to  conservatively  estimate  a national  death  rate  in 
China's  orphanages  of  25  percent.  Critics  of  the  report  charge  that 
terrible  conditions  and  high  death  rates  are  to  be  expected  in  a 
developing  country  because  of  a lack  of  adequate  funding,  but  ''Death 
by  Default''  again  uses  official  documents  to  show  otherwise.  The 
report  shows,  for  example,  that  from  1989  to  1992  employees'  salaries 
at  state-run  orphanages  nationally  increased  at  close  to  twice  the  rate 
of  expenditures  for  the  children.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
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one  of  having  funding,  but  one  of  how  that  funding  is  used. 

This  report  relies  heavily  on  documents  and  pictures  taken  by  a 
former  doctor  and  a former  inmate  at  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare 
Institute  for  its  most  harrowing  sections.  It  provides  pictures  of 
emaciated  children  and  children  tied  to  their  beds,  and  stories  of 
medical  neglect,  dying  rooms,  beatings  and  rapes  by  orphanage 
officials,  and  children  carrying  the  corpses  of  other  children  to  the 
orphanage's  morgue.  These  nightmarish  allegations  are  made  worse  by 
documented  accounts  of  how  the  doctor  and  others  tried  in  vain  to  raise 
the  issue  of  conditions  at  the  orphanage  with  city  government 
officials.  An  investigation  into  the  situation  was  apparently 
stonewalled  and  later  stopped  completely  by  senior  officials.  The 
report  notes  that  conditions  at  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare 
Institute  have  since  improved  remarkably  and  it  is  now  open  to 
visitors,  even  foreigners.  But  the  report  strongly  indicates  that  the 
Shanghai  No.  2 Social  Welfare  Institute,  which  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  may  be  carrying  on  many  of  these  same  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  I have  not  visited  either  of  these  institutes  in  China 
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and  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  "Death  by  Default. 

But  I can  say  that  the  evidence  it  presents  to  support  its  allegations 
is  compelling  enough  for  me  to  join  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  in  calling 
on  government  officials  in  Beijing  to  reopen  the  investigation  into  the 
Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute  and  to  review  conditions  at 
state-run  institutions  nationally.  I also  urge  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beijing  to  raise  the  issue  of  child  welfare  with  Chinese  Government 
officials  at  the  highest  levels.  The  U.S.  Government  cannot  credibly 
claim  to  champion  human  rights  issues  globally  if  it  ignores  the  brutal 
treatment  of  young  children  documented  by  this  report. 

This  is  not  the  first  public  report  on  the  state  of  China's 
orphanages.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  other  media 
organizations  have  looked  at  conditions  in  them  before.  But  I want  to 
commend  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  for  again  bringing  this  serious  matter 
to  public  attention  with  such  a carefully  researched  document.  I hope 
it  is  widely  read  and  its  recommendations  taken  in  Beijing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Death  by  Default:  A Policy  of  Fatal  Neglect  in  China's  State  Orphanages 

I.  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
China's  Orphans  and  Human  Rights 

In  response  to  widespread  criticism  of  its  human  rights 
record,  the  Chinese  government  has  frequently  argued  that  the 
international  community  places  too  much  emphasis  on  civil  and 
political  rights,  while  neglecting  the  more  basic  rights  to 
food,  shelter,  and  subsistence — rights  which  China  claims  to 
have  secured  for  its  citizens  more  effectively  than  some 
democratic  countries.  In  accordance  with  the  country's  post- 
1949  political  tradition,  China's  leaders  assert  that 
economic  well-being  forms  the  basis  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
other  rights,  and  that  the  protection  of  economic  rights  can 
therefore  justify  restrictions  on  civil  liberties. 

In  some  important  respects,  China's  record  in  protecting 
social  and  economic  rights  may  serve  as  a model  for  the  rest 
of  the  developing  world.  Levels  of  well-being,  as  measured  by 
social  indicators  such  as  literacy  and  life  expectancy,  are 
considerably  higher  in  China  than  in  other  countries  at 
comparable  stages  of  development,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
than  those  in  much  wealthier  nations. 

But  China's  claim  to  guarantee  the  ''right  to  subsistence'' 
conceals  a secret  world  of  starvation,  disease,  and  unnatural 
death — a world  into  which  thousands  of  Chinese  citizens 
disappear  each  year.  The  victims  are  neither  the  political 
activists  nor  the  religious  dissidents  who  dominate  the 
international  debate  over  human  rights  in  the  People's 
Republic;  they  are  orphans  and  abandoned  children  in 
custodial  institutions  run  by  China's  Ministry  of  Civil 
Affairs.  This  report  documents  the  pattern  of  cruelty,  abuse, 
and  malign  neglect  which  has  dominated  child  welfare  work  in 
China  since  the  early  1950s,  and  which  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  country's  gravest  human  rights  problems. 

Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  has  now  pieced  together  at  least  a 
fragmentary  picture  of  conditions  for  abandoned  children 
throughout  China,  including  staggering  mortality  rates  for 
infants  in  state  institutions  and  the  persistent  failure  of 
official  statistics  to  track  the  vast  majority  of  orphans, 
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whose  whereabouts  and  status  are  unknown. 

The  evidence — largely  official  documents  cited  in  detail 
below — indicates  that  the  likelihood  of  survival  beyond  one 
year,  for  a newly  admitted  orphan  in  China's  welfare 
institutions  nationwide,  was  less  than  50  percent  in  1989. 

The  documents  also  show  that  overall  annual  mortality  at  many 
of  China's  orphanages  is  far  higher  than  that  documented  in 
any  other  country.  In  Romania  in  December  1989,  for  example, 
when  foreigners  first  visited  the  grim  state  orphanages 
housing  abandoned  and  handicapped  children  and  were  outraged 
by  what  they  found  there,  a representative  of  the  France- 
based  humanitarian  group  Medecins  du  Monde  stated  that  the 
1989  death  rate  from  infectious  disease  and  neglect  was  40 
percent,  in  one  home  that  was  particularly  abusive.  In  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Fujian,  Shaanxi,  Guangxi  and  Henan, 
overall  annual  mortality  among  institutionalized  orphans  that 
year  ranged  from  59.2  percent  to  72.5  percent. 

When  sustained  over  an  extended  period,  moreover,  any  of 
the  above  annual  rates  means  far  higher  actual  mortality.  We 
estimate  that  in  China's  best-known  and  most  prestigious 
orphanage,  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute,  total 
mortality  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  was  probably 
running  as  high  as  90  percent;  even  official  figures  put  the 
annual  deaths-to-admissions  ratio  at  an  appalling  77.6 
percent  in  1991,  and  partial  figures  indicate  an  increase  in 
1992.  Neither  institutional  welfare  policy  nor  the  size  of 
the  orphanage  system  have  changed  notably  since  then,  while 
the  crisis  of  abandoned  children  continues  unabated,  due  in 
part  to  China's  one-child  policy.  In  the  case  of  Shanghai, 
there  have  been  cosmetic  improvements  at  the  orphanage  itself 
since  1993,  designed  to  encourage  foreign  adoption,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  many  disabled  infants  and  children  are  now 
simply  transferred  to  a facility  outside  the  city,  where 
access  for  outsiders  is  extremely  rare  and  where,  according 
to  numerous  reports  received  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia,  the 
children  are  grossly  mistreated. 

Unlike  their  Romanian  counterparts,  the  management  and 
staff  of  China's  orphanages  cannot  claim  that  their 
shortcomings  result  from  a lack  of  funding  or  from 
inadequately  paid  employees.  Dispelling  a misconception 
reflected  in  nearly  all  Western  media  coverage  of  the  issue 
to  date.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia's  research  confirms  that 
many  Chinese  orphanages,  including  some  recording  death  rates 
among  the  worst  in  the  country,  appear  to  enjoy  more  than 
sufficient  budgets,  including  adequate  wages,  bonuses,  and 
other  personnel-related  costs.  Expenses  for  children's  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities,  however,  are  extremely  low 
in  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

The  crisis,  both  nationwide  and  in  Shanghai,  is  known  to 
the  top  leadership  of  China's  Ministry  of  Civil  Affairs. 
Conditions  at  the  Shanghai  orphanage  are  well  known  to  the 
local  political  elite  and  by  members  of  the  Politburo.  But 
the  government  reaction  has  been  to  maintain  a facade  of 
normalcy,  to  punish  dissenters  who  have  sought  to  expose 
abuses  and,  in  certain  crucial  cases,  to  promote  those 
responsible  for  the  abuses. 

A Nationwide  Crisis 


Abandonment  of  children  surge 


China  during  the  1980 's. 
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in  part  due  to  the  one-child  population  control  policy  and  in 
part  due  to  policies  restricting  adoption  by  Chinese  couples 
who  are  not  childless.  The  national  statistics  on  mortality 
cited  in  this  report  do  not  contain  a gender  breakdown, 
anecdotal  and  journalistic  reporting  on  orphanages  nationwide 
reveals  that  the  vast  majority  of  children  in  orphanages  are, 
and  consistently  have  been  during  the  past  decade,  healthy 
infant  girls;  that  is,  children  without  serious  disabilities 
who  are  abandoned  because  of  traditional  attitudes  that  value 
boy  children  more  highly.  The  financial  and  social  problems 
that  these  children  are  perceived  to  constitute  are  made  more 
acute  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  couples  are  not  permitted  to 

adopt  them,  for  the  most  part. 

Reports  of  inhumane  conditions  in  Chinese  orphanages  have 
attracted  growing  international  concern  in  recent  years , 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  country's  greater  openness  to  foreign 
press  coverage  and  charitable  work  financed  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  a dramatic  increase  in  overseas  adoptions  from  the 
People's  Republic.  Although  some  scattered  allegations  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  grave  abuses  against  China's 
orphans,  there  has  been  virtually  no  effort  to  place  these 
charges  in  context  through  systematic  research  on  the 
country's  institutional  welfare  systein. 

The  Chinese  government's  own  statistics  reveal  a situation 
worse  than  even  the  most  alarming  Western  media  reports  have 
suggested.  In  1989,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  nationwide 
figures  are  available,  the  majority  of  abandoned  children 
admitted  to  China's  orphanages  were  dying  in  institutional 
care.  Many  institutions,  including  some  in  major  cities, 
appeared  to  be  operating  as  little  more  than  assembly  lines 
for  the  elimination  of  unwanted  orphans,  with  an  annual 
turnover  of  admissions  and  deaths  far  exceeding  the  number  of 

beds  available.  , . u- 

In  any  case,  the  majority  of  abandoned  children  in  China 
rjQYer  reach  the  dubious  security  of  a state— run  orphanage. 
Many  are  sent  instead  to  general-purpose  state  institutions, 
where  they  are  confined  indiscriminately  with  retarded, 
disabled,  elderly,  and  mentally  disturbed  adults.  Although 
the  statistical  evidence  is  unclear , the  limited  eyewitness 
information  available  suggests  that  death  rates  among 
children  held  in  these  facilities  may  be  even  higher  than  in 
China's  specialized  orphanages. 

In  addition,  Chinese  official  records  fail  to  account  for 
most  of  the  country's  abandoned 
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infants  and  children,  only  a small  proportion  of  whom  are  in  any 


of  acknowledged  state  care.  The  most  recent  figure  provided 
by  the  government  for  the  country's  orphan  population, 

100,000  seems  implausibly  low  for  a country  with  a total 
population  of  1.2  billion.  Even  if  it  were  accurate,  however, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  great  majority  of  China's  orphans 
would  still  be  a complete  mystery,  leaving  crucial  questions 
about  the  country's  child  welfare  system  unanswered  and 
suggesting  that  the  real  scope  of  the  catastrophe  that  has 
befallen  China's  unwanted  children  may  be  far  larger  than  the 
evidence  in  this  report  documents. 


Evidence  From  Shanghai 
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In  addition  to  nationwide  statistics  on  the  condition  of 
China's  institutionalized  children,  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia 
has  recently  obtained  a large  quality  of  internal 
documentation  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  specialized 
orphanages  in  the  country,  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare 
Institute.  Based  on  these  documents,  which  include  medical 
records  and  other  official  files  recording  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  children,  and  on  the  testimony  of  direct 
witnesses  who  left  China  in  1995,  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  has 
concluded  that  conditions  at  the  Shanghai  orphanage  before 
1993  were  comparable  to  those  at  some  of  the  worst  children's 
institutions  in  China,  several  of  which  have  already  been 
exposed  in  journalistic  accounts  in  the  West.  Since  1993,  a 
program  of  cosmetic  ''reforms''  has  transformed  the  Shanghai 
Children's  Welfare  Institute  into  an  international  showcase 
for  China's  social  policies,  while  an  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  city's  welfare  system  has  largely 
concealed  the  continuing  abuse  of  infants  and  children. 

Ironically,  the  Chinese  government  has  praised  Shanghai's 
municipal  orphanage  extensively  as  a national  model  for  the 
care  of  abandoned  and  disabled  children.  In  addition  to 
frequent  flattering  coverage  in  China's  official  media,  the 
Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute  receives  considerable 
financial  support  from  Chinese  and  international  charities 
and  hosts  a steady  stream  of  private  and  official  visitors. 
Behind  the  institution's  glossy  official  image,  however,  lies 
a pattern  of  horrifying  abuse.  The  brutal  treatment  of 
orphans  in  Shanghai,  which  included  deliberate  starvation, 
torture,  and  sexual  assault,  continued  over  a period  of  many 
years  and  led  to  the  unnatural  deaths  of  well  over  1,000 
children  between  1986  and  1992  alone.  This  campaign  of 
elimination  could  be  kept  secret  through  the  complicity  of 
both  higher-  and  lower-level  staff,  and  because  the  city's 
Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs,  responsible  for  the  orphanage,  also 
runs  the  crematoria,  where  starved  children's  corpses  were 
disposed  of  with  minimum  oversight,  often  even  before  a death 
certificate  has  been  filled  out  by  the  attending  physician. 

In  addition,  officials  of  various  Shanghai  municipal  agencies 
knowingly  suppressed  evidence  of  child  abuse  at  the 
orphanage,  persistently  ignored  the  institute's  high  monthly 
death  figures,  and  in  1992,  quashed  an  investigation  into 
orphanage  practices. 

Conditions  in  the  Shanghai  orphanage  came  close  to  being 
publicly  exposed  in  the  early  1990s  as  a result  of  pressure 
by  concerned  orphanage  employees,  local  journalists  and 
sympathetic  Shanghai  officials.  By  1993,  however,  virtually 
all  the  critical  staff  members  were  forced  out  of  their 
positions  and  silenced.  The  orphanage  leadership  was  assisted 
in  its  efforts  to  cover  up  the  truth  by  three  of  the  city's 
top  leaders;  Wu  Bangguo,  Shanghai's  Communist  Party 
secretary;  Huang  Ju,  the  city's  mayor;  and  Xie  Lijuan,  deputy 
mayor  for  health,  education,  and  social  welfare.  Wu,  Huang, 
and  Xie  were  fully  informed  of  the  abuses  occurring  at  the 
Children's  Welfare  Institute,  but  took  no  action  to  halt 
them  or  to  punish  those  responsible,  acting  instead  to 
shield  senior  management  at  the  orphanage  and  to  prevent 
news  of  the  abuses  from  reaching  the  public.  Meanwhile,  Wu 
Bangguo  and  Huang  Ju  have  risen  to  positions  of  national 
prominence  in  China's  ruling  Politburo. 
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The  cosmetic  changes  at  the  Shanghai  orphanage  since  1993 
have  been  engineered  by  Han  Weicheng,  its  former  director. 
Although  he  was  a major  perpetrator  of  abuses  there,  Han  was 
promoted  to  an  even  more  senior  position  within  the  municipal 
welfare  bureaucracy.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  orphanage 
was  opened  to  visitors  and  large  numbers  of  children  from  the 
city's  orphanage  began  to  be  transferred  to  another  custodial 
institution,  the  Shanghai  No.  2 Social  Welfare  Institute. 
Located  on  Chongming  Island,  a remote  rural  area  north  of 
Shanghai,  the  No.  2 Social  Welfare  Institute,  which  is 
ostensibly  a home  for  severely  retarded  adults,  has  been 
transformed  since  1993  into  a virtual  dumping  ground  for 
abandoned  infants  delivered  to  the  orphanage.  While  the  city 
government  has  aggressively  promoted  the  adoption  of  healthy 
or  mildly  disabled  orphans  by  visiting  foreigners,  reports 
from  visitors  to  the  orphanage  in  1995  indicate  that  infants 
with  more  serious  handicaps  are  generally  diverted  to  the 
Chongming  Island  institution  within  weeks  or  months  of  their 
arrival.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  has  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  mortality  rates  of  children  at  the  No.  2 Social 
Welfare  Institute,  but  has  collected  credible  reports  of 
severe  mistreatment  and  of  staff  impunity.  Extreme  secrecy 
surrounds  the  functioning  of  the  Chongming  Island 
institution,  raising  serious  suspicions  and  fears  as  to  the 
likely  fate  of  children  transferred  there. 

Perversion  of  Medical  Ethics 

Some  Western  observers  have  charged  that  the  phenomenally 
high  death  rates  among  China's  abandoned  children  result  from 
neglect  and  lack  of  medical  Jtraining  on  the  part  of  orphanage 
employees.  Anecdotal  evidence  from  foreign  charity  workers 
and  adoptive  parents  has  painted  a grim  picture  of  decrepit 
and  poorly  financed  institutions  run  by  demoralized  and 
unskilled  nursing  staff. 

However,  medical  records  and  testimony  obtained  by  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia  show  that  deaths  at  the  Shanghai  orphanage 
were  in  many  cases  deliberate  and  cruel.  Child-care  workers 
reportedly  selected  unwanted  infants  and  children  for  death 
by  intentional  deprivation  of  food  and  water — a process  known 
among  the  workers  as  the  ''summary  resolution''  of  childrens' 
alleged  medical  problems.  When  an  orphan  chosen  in  this 
manner  was  visibly  on  the  point  of  death  from  starvation  or 
medical  neglect,  orphanage  doctors  were  than  asked  to  perform 
medical  "consultations"  which  served  as  a ritual  marking 
the  child  for  subsequent  termination  of  care,  nutrition,  and 
other  life-saving  intervention.  Deaths  from  acute 
malnutrition  were  then,  in  many  cases,  falsely  recorded  as 
having  resulted  from  other  causes,  often  entirely  spurious  or 
irrelevant  conditions  such  as  ''mental  deficiency''  and 
''cleft  palate.'' 

The  vast  majority  of  children's  recorded  at  the  Shanghai 
orphanage  thus  resulted  not  from  lack  of  access  to  medical 
care  but  from  something  far  more  sinister:  an  apparently 
systematic  program  of  child  elimination  in  which  senior 
medical  staff  played  a central  role.  By  making  unfounded 
diagnoses  of  mental  retardation  and  other  disorders,  these 
doctors  have  helped  to  disseminate  the  widespread  belief — 
which  appears  to  be  quite  inaccurate — that  virtually  all  of 
s abandoned  children  are  physically  or  mentally 
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handicapped.  Worse,  the  Shanghai  orphanage's  medical  staff 
then  used  these  supposed  disabilities  as  a justification  for 
eliminating  unwanted  infants  through  starvation  and  medical 
neglect.  Such  unconscionable  behavior  by  doctors  in  China's 
most  advanced  and  cosmopolitan  city  points  to  an  ethical 
crisis  of  immense  proportions  in  the  country's  medical 
profession. 

This  corruption  of  medical  ethics  reflects  broader  trends 
in  Chinese  law  and  health  policy,  including  recent  debates  in 
the  National  People's  Congress,  the  country's  nominal 
legislature,  on  legalizing  euthanasia  for  the  incapacitated 
elderly.  Official  press  reports  indicate  that  the  Chinese 
government  may  also  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
allowing  euthanasia  for  handicapped  children,  but  has 
declined  to  do  so  for  fear  of  the  international 
repercussions.  The  medical  evidence  suggests,  however,  that 
just  such  pseudo-eugenic  practices  may  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute.  At  the  very 
least,  the  city's  abandoned  infants,  even  when  not  genuinely 
disabled,  became  the  victims  of  a policy  of  deliberate  and 
fatal  neglect  resulting  in  their  wholesale  death  by  default. 

Reports  from  the  Shanghai  orphanage  also  indicate  that 
medical  staff  there  misused  their  authority  in  other  ways.  In 
several  cases,  children  who  were  accused  of  misbehavior  or 
were  in  a position  to  expose  abuses  at  the  orphanage  were 
falsely  diagnosed  as  "mentally  ill"  and  transferred  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  against  their  will;  in  one  case,  a 
teenage  girl  named  Chou  Hui  was  imprisoned  for  four  months  to 
prevent  her  from  testifying  that  she  had  been  raped  by 
orphanage  director  Han  Weicheng.  Many  other  children  were 
given  powerful  drugs  without  any  apparent  medical 
justification,  in  order  to  (Control  their  behavior.  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia  calls  on  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  medical 
profession  to  denounce  these  gross  ethical  violations  and  to 
take  urgent  steps  to  improve  standards  of  medical  ethics  in 
China. 


The  Need  For  A Worldwide  Response 

The  enormous  loss  of  life  occurring  in  China's  orphanages 
and  other  children's  institutions  calls  for  immediate  action 
by  the  international  community.  The  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  must  take  the  lead  in  investigating 
conditions  in  China's  child  welfare  system  and  in  bringing 
these  abuses  to  an  end.  Governments  throughout  the  world  must 
make  the  treatment  of  China's  abandoned  children  one  of  their 
highest  priorities  as  they  continue  to  press  for  improvements 
in  the  country's  human  rights  record. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  in  December  1991,  and 
submitted  its  first  implementation  report  to  the  U.N. 
Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  in  1994.  The  Chinese 
government  has  thus  submitted  itself  voluntarily  to 
international  monitoring  on  the  treatment  of  its  minor 
citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  compiled  in  this  report 
shows  that  China's  policies  towards  abandoned  infants  and 
children  are  in  clear  violation  of  many  articles  of  the 
convention.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  urges  the  Committee  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  to  place  conditions  in  the  Chinese 
child  welfare  system  at  the  top  o^^jfcs  agenda  for  the  coming 


year.  Specialized  agencies  working  on  children's  issues  in 
China,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 
and  the  World  Health  Organization,  should  also  make  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  country's  orphanage  system  their 
highest  priority.  We  further  call  for  an  immediate 
investigation  into  abuses  against  institutionalized  children 
in  China  by  the  Special  Rapporteur  on 
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Extrajudicial  Executions,  who  investigates  patterns  of  deliberate 

state 

action  resulting  in  death. 

Action  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  must  be 
accompanied  by  a strong  response  from  national  governments. 
Bilateral  pressure  on  China  to  ensure  the  rights  of  abandoned 
infants  and  children  should  be  give  at  least  as  high  a 
priority  as  demands  to  free  political  and  religious  detainees 
or  to  end  torture  and  ill-treatment  in  the  country's  prisons. 
Protecting  the  lives  of  China's  orphans  must  remain  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda  in  any  future  human  rights  dialogue  with 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

Despite  the  Chinese  government's  generally  hostile  attitude 
towards  Western  human  right  organizations.  Human  Rights 
Watch/Asia  believes  that  many  government  and  Communist  Party 
officials  will  recognize  the  need  for  immediate  action  to 
resolve  this  humanitarian  crisis.  Other  branches  of  the 
Chinese  government  must  hold  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Affairs 
and  its  officials  fully  accountable  for  the  atrocities  being 
committed  against  China's  orphans.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia 
calls  on  the  authorities  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  an 
end  to  these  abuses  and  offers  its  full  cooperation  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  formGlating  the  necessary  reforms.  A 
list  of  the  organization's  recommendations  follows. 

Ending  Impunity  in  Shanghai 

Most  Chinese  citizens  familiar  only  with  official  media 
reports  on  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute  accept 
the  authorities'  claim  that  conditions  for  the  city's  orphans 
are  exemplary.  This  report  shows  that  the  fate  of  most 
abandoned  children  in  Shanghai  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as 
elsewhere  in  China.  Until  1993,  the  majority  of  infants 
brought  to  the  institute  died  there  within  a few  months  of 
arrival,  and  the  minority  who  survived  to  older  childhood 
were  subject  to  brutal  abuse  and  neglect. 

Indeed,  the  only  genuinely  unique  feature  of  the  Shanghai 
orphanage  appears  to  be  its  success  since  1993  at  generating 
revenue  for  the  municipal  civil  Affairs  Bureau.  The  city's 
newly  reorganized  child  welfare  system  now  presents  the 
municipal  orphanage  as  its  acceptable  public  face,  serving  as 
an  advertisement  for  both  charitable  giving  and  profitable 
foreign  adoptions,  and  a ban  on  negative  media  coverage  of 
the  Children's  Welfare  Institute  has  been  in  force  since 
1992. 

Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  believes  that  the  spectacular 
financial  success  of  the  Shanghai  policies  is  the  real  motive 
behind  official  praise  of  the  city's  child  welfare  system  as 
a national  model.  We  fear  that  efforts  to  duplicate  the 
Shanghai  experience  elsewhere  in  China  are  likely  to  further 
worsen  conditions  for  the  country's  abandoned  children,  and 
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to  strengthen  the  vested  interest  of  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Affairs  in  obstructing  genuine  reforms. 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  treatment  of  Chinese  orphans 
must  therefore  begin  by  reopening  the  official  investigation 
into  misconduct  within  the  Shanghai  Civil  Affairs  Bureau, 
launched  in  1991  and  abruptly  terminated  the  following  year. 
Above  all,  such  an  inquiry  would  seek  the  widest  possible 
publicity  for  any  evidence  of  wrongdoing  uncovered  and  would 
pursue  appropriate  legal  sanctions  against  bureau  employees 
found  responsible  for  abusing  children  and  causing  avoidable 
deaths . 

Such  an  inquiry  will  confront  the  fact  that  a number  of 
people  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  abuses  at  the 
Shanghai  orphanage  continue  to  hold  positions  of  authority, 
and  many  have  since  been  promoted  or  otherwise  risen  in 
status.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  apparent  impunity  range 
from  ordinary  staff  members  such  as  the  child-care  worker  Xu 
Shanzhen,  certified  as  a ''model  worker''  in  early  1995 
despite  her  brutal  abuse  of  a retarded  child,  to  the  former 
Communist  Party  secretary  of  Shanghai,  Wu  Bangguo,  who 
reportedly  ordered  media  coverage  of  the  scandal  suppressed 
and  has  since  been  appointed  vice-premier  of  china. 

However,  these  obstacles  make  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  swift  action  be  taken  at  the  most  senior  levels  to  break 
the  cycle  of  impunity.  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  urges  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  take  the  following  immediate  steps: 

(1)  The  highest  government  and  Communist  Party  officials  in 
the  country  should  publicly  state  their  determination  to 
investigate  unnatural  deaths  and  abuse  of  children  in  welfare 
institutions  run  by  the  Shanghai  Civil  Affairs  Bureau. 

To  demonstrate  this  commitment,  the  authorities  should 
immediately  reopen  the  1991  inquiry  into  conditions  at  the 
Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute.  The  leadership  of  the 
new  investigation  should  be  entirely  independent  of  both  the 
Shanghai  municipal  government  and  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Affairs.  Such  an  inquiry  could  be  led  by  a specially 
appointed  committee  of  delegates  to  the  National  People's 
Congress  or  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative 
Conference.  Members  of  the  committee  should  include  medical 
and  legal  professionals  and  should  be  drawn  from  throughout 
the  country. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  investigation,  all  management 
personnel  at  the  institution  should  be  suspended  from  their 
positions  and  replaced  by  an  independent  leadership  group, 
preferably  including  a number  of  qualified  medical  doctors, 
which  would  aid  the  authorities  in  gathering  evidence  about 
conditions  at  the  orphanage.  Administrative  authority  over 
the  city's  custodial  welfare  system  should  be  temporarily 
transferred  from  the  Shanghai  Civil  Affairs  Bureau  to  another 
government  department,  possibly  the  Shanghai  Public  Health 
Bureau. 

(2)  The  authorities  should  emphasize  that  institute  staff 
members  implicated  in  criminal  offenses  against  children, 
including  murder,  rape,  assault,  sexual  abuse,  and  financial 
corruption,  will  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  Chinese 
law.  Criminal  penalties  should  be  applied  as  well  to  those 
responsible  for  administrative  violations,  such  as 
falsification  of  medical  records  and  unlawful  disposal  of 
corpses,  which  constitute,  among  others,  the  crime  of 
"dereliction  of  duty"  (duzhi  zui)  under  China's  Criminal 


Code. 

In  reopening  the  investigation,  the  authorities  should 
place  particular  emphasis  on  the  practices  of  ''summary 
resolution"  before  1993,  whereby  children  were  intentionally 
killed  through  deprivation  of  food  and  medical  care.  Public 
statements  by  senior  officials  should  stress  that  all  such 
incidents,  where  they  can  be  verified,  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  under  Chinese  law. 

(3)  The  scope  of  theinvestigation  should  be  extended 
beyond  the  original  terms  of  the  inquiry  launched  in  1991, 
and  should  examine  evidence  of  complicity  by  senior  Shanghai 
officials  in  shielding  the  management  of  the  Children's 
Welfare  Institute.  Criminal  charges  of  ''dereliction  of 
duty''  should  be  brought  against  present  and  former  city 
officials  who  appear  to  have  knowingly  suppressed  evidence  of 
child  abuse  at  the  orphanage.  Among  the  officials  so 
implicated,  in  official  documents  cited  in  this  report,  are 
Wu  Bangguo,  the  former  Communist  Party  secretary  of  Shanghai; 
Huang  Ju,  Shanghai's  former  mayor;  Xie  Lijuan,  the  city's 
deputy  mayor,  and  Sun  Jinfu,  director  of  the  Shanghai  Civil 
Affairs  Bureau. 
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INSIDE  TIBET:  A COUNTRY  TORTURED— PART  I 
by  Loretta  Tofani 
Inquirer  Staff  Writer 

When  It  Comes  to  Human  Rights  in  China,  the  United  States  Has 
Been  Backing  Off,  Reluctant  to  Risk  Trade  by  Using  It  As 
Leverage.  To  Tibetans,  That  Spells  No  Relief  from  the  Routine  and 
Ruthless  Assaults  Exacted  by  the  Chinese  Police. 

BODIES  SCARRED,  SPIRITS  UNBROKEN 

Each  time  the  cattle  prod  stung  her  back  with  an  electric 
current,  Lobsang  choedon  said,  she  could  feel  her  skin  "sizzle." 

Then  came  electric  shocks  to  her  face,  mouth  and  arms. 
Choedon  was  16,  a Buddhist  nun,  and  she  was  being  punished  for  a 
tiny  act  of  defiance  against  the  Chinese  Communist  government:  On 
Feb.  3,  1992,  Choedon,  in  her  burgundy  robes,  walked  to  the 
Jokhang,  Tibet's  most  sacred  temple,  with  five  other  young  nuns. 
There,  they  prayed.  Then  they  chanted  these  words:  "Long  live  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama.  Independence  for  Tibet.  Peace  to  the 
world. " 

Within  minutes,  Choedon  was  arrested,  she  said  police  threw 
her  in  a van,  then  beat  her  and  kicked  her  with  metal-toed  boots. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  jail,  she  said,  police  shocked  her  face, 
mouth  and  arms  repeatedly  with  a 7,000-volt  cattle  prod. 

"Then  I went  numb,"  Choedon  recalled  last  month  in  an 
interview  in  India,  where  she  has  lived  since  1995.  "Then  the 
next  day,  all  the  pain  hit  me  again." 

She  was  sentenced  without  trial  and  served  three  years  in 
prison.  Three  other  nuns  imprisoned  with  her  also  were  tortured 
repeatedly,  she  said.  They  were  not  as  fortunate  as  choedon.  They 
died  after  their  torture — at  ages  18,  19  and  24. 
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In  Tibet,  a land  occupied  by  China  since  1949,  torture  and 
intimidation  are  facts  of  life  for  Tibetans  caught  up  in  a 
Chinese  campaign  to  eradicate  Tibet's  religion,  nationality  and 
culture.  In  hundreds  of  interviews  over  the  last  two  years, 
Tibetans  have  said  Chinese  police  routinely  arrest,  jail  and 

torture  people  who  question  Chinese  authority,  even  in  the  most 
mundane  ways. 

Tibet,  known  primarily  for  its  Buddhism  and  scenic 
mountains,  was  invaded  by  China  over  a 10-year  period  beginning 
in  1949.  The  Tibetan  government — headed  by  the  nation's  spiritual 
and  political  leader,  the  Dalai  Lama — fled  to  exile  in  India  in 
1959,  when  China  seized  control  of  Lhasa,  the  capital. 

Tibetans  interviewed  in  India,  Nepal  and  Tibet  said  Chinese 
police  and  prison  guards  beat  prisoners  with  chains,  metal  rods, 
and  wooden  sticks  spiked  with  nails— usually  while  the  victims 
are  shackled  or  hanging  from  a ceiling.  The  most  common 
instrument  of  torture,  the  Tibetans  said,  is  the  electric  cattle 
prod,  used  in  most  countries  to  herd  cows  weighing  up  to  1,200 
pounds.  The  police  ram  the  prods  into  prisoners'  mouths,  rectums 
and  vaginas,  according  to  Tibetans  who  have  been  imprisoned. 

Their  accounts  have  been  verified  by  medical  examinations 
and  polygraph  tests. 


The  former  prisoners  also  report  that  police  have  held  them 
in  water  while  shocking  them,  branded  their  flesh  with  hot  irons, 
kicked  and  beat  them  while  they  were  on  the  ground,  ordered 
trained  dogs  to  attack  and  bite  them,  and  locked  them  in  concrete 
"coffins"  for  days  or  months  at  a time. 

Virtually  all  Tibetans  arrested  for  political  reasons  are 
^o^^vred,  according  to  interviews  with  hundreds  of  Tibetans,  most 
of  whom  had  been  in  prison. 


China's  official  response  to  these  findings  was  given  last 
week  by  Lu  Wen  Xiang,  first  secretary  in  the  press  office  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington:  "This  is  not  government  policy. 

Chinese  law  forbids  torture  in  jail I can't  say  this  never 

happens.  It  depends  on  certain  people." 

China  regards  Tibet  as  part  of  China,  saying  China's 
activities  there  are  an  internal  matter. 


While  atrocities  in  Bosnia  and  other  countries  command  world 
attention,  China  has  managed  to  keep  the  struggle  in  Tibet  quiet. 
As  the  sole  remaining  superpower,  the  United  states  is  the  only 
nation  with  the  political  and  economic  leverage  to  pressure  China 
into  curbing  human-rights  abuses.  It  has  condemned  China's 
human— rights  policies , but  has  not  taken  tough  measures  such  as 
economic  sanctions. 
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For  the  last  16  years,  China  has  requested — and 
received — most-favored-nation  trade  status,  which  allows  it  to 
export  goods  to  the  United  States  with  low  tariffs.  The  United 
States  has  denied  such  trade  status  to  eight  countries — including 
North  Korea  and  Cuba — citing  human-rights  violations  and  other 
policy  differences. 

In  1995,  China  sold  $45.5  billion  in  goods  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  China's  profits  from  exports  to  America  are  used, 
indirectly,  to  fund  China's  military  and  police  activities  in 
Tibet — including  its  suppression  of  Tibetans.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  China  for  several  months  surpassed  Japan  as  the 
country  accounting  for  the  United  States'  largest  trade  deficit. 

On  Nov.  24,  President  Clinton  and  Chinese  President  Jiang 
Zemin  agreed  to  exchange  state  visits  over  the  next  two  years. 
That  announcement,  coupled  with  the  Clinton  administration's 
policy  of  seeking  more  engagement  with  China,  suggests  that  the 
United  States  will  further  de-emphasize  human  rights  in  its 
dealings  with  China.  Human  Rights  Watch  Asia,  an  international 
human-rights  group,  assailed  the  Clinton  strategy,  saying: 
"Clinton  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  selling  out  on  human 
rights." 

Winston  Lord,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian 
affairs,  told  reporters  on  Nov.  24  that  the  Clinton 
administration  is  still  working  hard  to  protect  human  rights.  He 
said  that  was  one  of  many  important  Asian  issues,  along  with 
trade  and  nonproliferation.  "We  believe  that  regular,  high-level 
dialogue  is  the  most  effective  way  to  make  progress  on  all  these 
issues,  including  human  rights,"  he  said. 

The  U.S.  position  on  Tibet  is  divided.  Congress  passed  a 
1991  resolution  calling  Tibet  an  independent  nation  occupied  by 
China;  the  U.S.  State  Department  considers  Tibet  a part  of  china. 

The  United  Nations  also  considers  Tibet  a part  of  China.  The 
Dalai  Lama  has  abandoned  calls  for  full  Tibetan  independence  and 
proposed  that  Tibet  be  granted  autonomy  over  its  domestic  affairs 
while  China  controls  defense  and  diplomatic  issues.  China  has 
rejected  the  plan,  and  most  Tibetans  still  insist  on  total 
independence . 

Human-rights  groups  have  alleged  for  years  that  China  has 
oppressed  and  killed  Tibetans.  The  Inquirer's  detailed  and 
verified  accounts  of  the  experiences  of  political  prisoners 
provide  documentation  of  the  torture.  And  Tibetans  say  China  has 
embarked  on  a new  phase  of  intimidation  intended  to  eliminate  the 
Buddhist  faith  and  culture  that  has  defined  Tibet  for 
centuries — and  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  Tibetan  independence. 

"The  Chinese  are  practicing  cultural  genocide  in  Tibet,"  the 
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Dalai  Lama  said  in  an  interview  in  Dharmsala,  India. 

Visits  to  Tibet  and  interviews  with  Tibetans  show  that 
Chinese  oppression  has  intensified  in  several  ways  in  recent 
years. 

Tibetans  are  at  times  arrested  for  no  stated  reason,  taken 
from  their  homes  or  places  of  work  by  Chinese  police. 

Authorities  have  forced  teachers  in  Tibet  to  teach  in 
Chinese.  Usually,  only  one  course  is  taught  in  Tibetan — Tibetan 
language. 

They  have  forced  out  Tibetan  shopkeepers  and  turned  over 
their  shops  to  Chinese  merchants. 

They  have  intensified  efforts  at  "reeducation"  by  sending 
large  contingents  of  Chinese  soldiers  into  monasteries  to 
interrogate  every  monk  and  nun  individually  about  their 
allegiance  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 

These  interrogations  are  called  "examinations."  Those  who 
refuse  to  renounce  the  Dalai  Lama — which  would  be  similar  to “a 
Christian  denying  Jesus  Christ — are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
monasteries.  Some  are  jailed  and  tortured,  Tibetans  say. 

According  to  monks  in  Lhasa , the  Chinese  have  warned  that 
they  intend  to  one  day  extend'the  examinations  to  all  Tibetans. 

The  Chinese  also  have  forced  monks  to  remove  photos  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  from  monasteries.  When  monks  at  Ganden  Monastery 
resisted  on  May  7,  police  opened  fire,  wounding  several  and 
arresting  dozens,  according  to  relatives  of  Ganden  monks. 

Children  in  middle  schools  in  Lhasa  also  were  told  this  year 
that  they  must  not  carry  photos  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  wear  red 
cords  that  are  blessed  by  a lama. 

And  thousands  of  Tibetans,  imprisoned  without  due  process, 
face  torture  and,  in  a few  cases,  death. 

Like  the  Dalai  Lama,  more  than  130,000  Tibetans  have  fled 
Tibet.  Others  continue  to  leave,  most  by  taking  a dangerous, 
two-week  trek  through  the  Himalayas,  where  the  frozen  bodies  of 
other  Tibetans  who  had  attempted  to  escape  are  sometimes  found 
embedded  in  ice  along  the  trail,  according  to  Tibetans  who  have 
made  the  journey. 

China  benefits  economically  and  logistically  from  its 
control  of  Tibet.  It  takes  lumber,  gold  and  uranium;  it  uses 
prisoners  for  mining  and  logging,  according  to  former  political 
prisoners.  China  also  uses  Tibet  to  test  nuclear  weapons  and  bury 
nuclear  waste,  despite  Tibetans'  opposition  to  nuclear  weapons. 
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Tibet  is  also  a tourist  attraction — especially  for  Buddhists  and 
mountaineers-’-drawing  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  much  of  it 
China's  government.  In  addition,  Tibet  is  an  important 
military  zone,  sharing  a border  with  India,  Nepal,  Bhutan  and 
Burma . 

China  has  drastically  changed  Tibet's  borders;  much  of  what 
formerly  was  considered  to  be  Tibet  is  now  labeled  as  "Chinese 
provinces"  on  modern  Chinese  maps. 

China's  grip  on  Tibet  is  so  tight  that  Lhasa,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  countryside,  is  patrolled  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  soldiers  and  police.  Undercover  agents — posing  as 
bicyclists,  tourists,  monks,  businessmen — spy  on  Tibetans  and 
visitors.  The  Chinese  have  paid  some  Tibetans  to  help  spy  and 
torture  their  countrymen. 

Tibetans  have  not  taken  up  arms.  A pacifist  people  who 
practice  Buddhism,  Tibetans  believe  all  living  things  are  sacred. 
They  do  not  believe  in  swatting  flies,  much  less  in  attacking 
their  enemies. 

"We  feel  that  our  national  struggle  using  the  nonviolence 
principle  is  almost  a new  experiment  on  this  planet,"  the  Dalai 
Lama,  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1989,  said  in  the 
interview  this  year  in  Dharmsala.  "Of  all  the  countries  with 
problems  in  the  world,  only  Tibet  is  responding  with  nonviolence, 
because  life  is  sacred  to  Tibetans — even  one  life  is  important. 
The  basic  human  nature  is  to  have  gentleness  and  compassion." 

The  Dalai  Lama  has  become  a thorn  to  the  Chinese  by 
traveling  the  world — from  Hollywood  to  Paris — to  focus  attention 
on  China's  actions  in  Tibet. 

While  China  has  destroyed  thousands  of  Tibetan  monasteries, 
businesses  and  villages,  it  has  built  at  least  89  jails, 
detention  centers  and  other  facilities  where  Tibetan  dissidents 
are  tortured.  Today,  there  are  2,000  political  prisoners  in 
Tibet,  according  to  various  estimates.  Virtually  all  of  them  have 
been  tortured,  former  prisoners  say. 

Tibetans  are  being  stunned  with  electricity,  starved 
and — occasionally — beaten  to  death,  according  to  former 
prisoners.  Since  1990,  Amnesty  International  has  documented  the 
deaths  of  24  Tibetans  through  torture.  Between  1949  and  1979, 
Chinese  authorities  killed  1.2  million  Tibetans,  according  to  the 
Tibetan  government  in  exile.  Tibet's  population  before  1949  was 
six  million. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  says  that  "tens  of  thousands"  of 
Tibetans  were  killed  by  the  Chinese,  "and  close  to  100,000  were 
imprisoned"  during  the  1950s. 
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"First  they  want  to  eliminate  the  monks  and  the  nuns  because 
we're  politically  active,"  said  Jamphel  Tsering,  28,  a monk 
interviewed  while  trekking  out  of  Tibet  who  said  he  was  tortured 
repeatedly  over  five  years.  "Then  they  want  to  grind  down  the 
rest  of  the  population.  They're  trying  to  destroy  our  whole 
culture  and  our  belief  system.” 

In  interviews,  Tibetans  explained  why  they  willingly  took 
actions  that  would  lead  to  certain  torture. 

"I  feel  angry,”  said  Dawa  Kyizom,  a Tibetan  student,  now  in 
India,  who  said  she  was  tortured  in  jail  after  helping  to  make  a 
Tibetan  flag  that  was  raised  at  a monastery.  "The  anger  makes  me 
have  no  fear.  Most  Tibetans  have  no  fear.  This  is  what  makes  us 
speak  out  for  Tibetan  independence  and  go  to  prison.” 

Lobsang  Gyatso,  a monk  who  has  numerous  wide  scars  on  his 
stomach  from  torture,  expressed  a common  sentiment — one  steeped 
in  Tibetan  Buddhist  religion  and  culture,  which  accepts  suffering 
as  part  of  life.  When  the  police  placed  a burning  hot  shovel  on 
his  stomach,  Gyatso  said,  ”l  thought,  'Whatever  I'm  suffering, 

I'm  suffering  for  a cause.  I have  to  suffer  for  the  Tibetan 
people. ' " 

After  a Chinese  police  officer  repeatedly  shocked  Gyatso 
with  an  electric  cattle  prod,  Gyatso  felt  another  emotion  typical 
of  Tibetan  Buddhists:  compassion. 

"I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  Chinese  man,"  Gyatso  said.  "He 
had  orders  from  the  Chinese  government  to  torture  me.  He  would 
have  lost  his  job  if  he  didn't  do  it.  The  Chinese  people  are  not 
so  bad,  but  the  government  is  very  evil." 

China  has  relocated  7.5  million  Chinese  to  Tibet,  according 
to  studies  commissioned  by  the  Tibetan  government  in  exile. 

The  country  now  houses  more  Chinese  than  Tibetans,  who 
number  4.6  million.  China  offers  economic  incentives  for 
working-class  Chinese  to  emigrate  to  Tibet,  while  making  it  more 
difficult  for  ordinary  Tibetans  to  earn  a living. 

Human-rights  groups  say  that  Tibetans  own  25  percent  of 
businesses  in  Lhasa,  down  from  nearly  100  percent  40  years  ago. 

In  May  1993,  Chinese  officials  said  that  massive  Chinese 
migration  into  Tibet  was  successful.  They  termed  it  "the  final 
solution. ” 

"We  are  a minority  in  our  own  country,”  said  Sonam  Dolkar, 

25,  a seamstress.  "We  are  in  our  own  country  speaking  a foreign 
language.  It  makes  me  very  angry.  There  is  no  inner  peace  among 
Tibetans  now.” 
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Dolkar  fled  Tibet  in  1992  with  her  daughter.  They  now  live 
in  India. 

Over  the  years,  China  demolished  virtually  all  of  Tibet's 
6,000  ancient  monasteries  and  nunneries.  At  those  that  have  been 
rebuilt,  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  continues  to  decline 
because  of  intensified  enforcement  of  a quota  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  government. 

At  Drepung  Monastery,  the  number  of  monks  has  fallen  to 
about  500 — from  about  7,000  before  the  Chinese  occupation. 

"The  Chinese  have  made  my  country  into  rags,"  said  Tashi 
Lhundrup,  29,  a monk  who  was  jailed  during  a freedom 
demonstration.  With  scars  on  his  ankles  and  wrists,  he  fled  to 
Nepal  two  months  ago,  after  being  released  from  jail. 

The  torture  victims  said  that  police  sought  "confessions"  in 
which  prisoners  admitted  they  had  written  or  said  they  wanted 
independence  for  Tibet.  Police  also  demanded  answers  to  questions 
like  these:  Isn't  Tibet  better  off  under  Chinese  rule?  Don't  you 
think  you  were  wrong  to  challenge  Chinese  rule?  Haven't  you 
changed  your  mind  about  independence  for  Tibet? 

Tibetans  who  had  been  arrested  said  that  because  of  their 
strong  beliefs,  they  answered  the  Chinese  honestly,  saying  they 
wanted  freedom  for  Tibet.  ^ 

The  result,  they  said,  was  usually  hours  of  torture  every 

day. 


Relatively  few  political  prisoners  have  trials  or  appear  in 
courtrooms  before  judges.  Most  say  they  were  simply  handed  a 
document  in  prison  stating  their  sentence  and  crime — often 
"saying  counter-revolutionary  words."  Some  say  they  were  simply 
released  after  being  tortured  for  months,  without  being  charged. 

Because  police  are  in  charge  of  the  prisons  in  Tibet,  there 
is  no  separation  of  powers.  The  police  and  army  officers  who 
arrest  citizens  are  the  same  people  who  deal  with  them  in  prison. 

Nuns  and  monks  are  expelled  from  their  nunneries  and 
monasteries  after  they  are  arrested.  When  they  get  out  of  prison, 
they  are  forbidden  by  Chinese  policy  from  rejoining  their 
religious  orders.  As  a result,  many  choose  to  leave  their  country 
and  their  families  so  they  can  practice  their  religion.  Most  of 
them  have  settled  in  India. 

Laypeople  who  were  political  prisoners  said  they  were  unable 
to  get  jobs  after  being  released  from  jail;  they  said  their 
telephones  are  tapped  by  police;  they  and  their  families  often 
are  visited  by  police;  and  they  are  constantly  followed  by 
police.  Therefore,  many  leave  their  country. 
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(Translation) 


STATEMENT  BY  H.E.  AMBASSADOR  WTJ  JIANMIN, 
HEAD  OF  THE  CHINESE  DELEGATION  UNDER 
ITEM  10  AT  THE  53RD  SESSION  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

'(APRILS,  1997) 


Mr.  Chairman, 

The  item  on  countiy'-specific  situations  has  been  a hot  issue  at  the 
Commission  on  Human  Riglits.  We  had  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  Item 
10  could  help  promote  human  ri^ts  around  the  world.  However,  this  hope 
is  shattered  by  the  harsh  realities.  Item  10  has  become  the  most  politicized 
and  confrontational  issue.  Tlus  has  deeply  disturbed  many  developing 
countries  and  those  upholding  justice.  More  and  more  countries  have 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  Last  year,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Commission  session,  eleven  representatives  from  developing  countries 
speaking  under  Item  3 voiced  their  opposition  to  confrontation  and 
politicization  and  called  for  dialogue  and  cooperation.  This  year,  also  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session,  seventeen  representatives  from  developing 
countries  spoke  under  Item  3 . They  made  a stronger  appeal  for  cooperation 
and  against  confrontation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  way  they  feel, 


for  they  are  the  victims  of  the  North-South  confrontation  at  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Afrer  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  East-West  confrontation  at  the 
Commission  was  replaced  by  the  North-South  confrontation  which  has 
lasted  five  years.  It  is  provoked  by  the  North  and  imposed  on  the  South. 
Some  countries  of  the  North  are  collaborating  with  each  other  in  a dubious 
undertaking  to  turn  the  Commission  into  a court  for  trial  of  the  developing 
countries,  while  they  themselves  would  become  the  high  and  mighty  judges. 
Since  1992,  the  Commission  has  adopted  altogether  seventy-two  country 
resolutions.  Almost  all  of  them  are  directed  at  the  developing  countries. 
This  is  no  coincidence.  As  the  representative  from  a developing  country',  I 
cannot  help  asking,  are  they  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  developing 
countries?  The  answer  is  NO.  Because; 

First,  the  majority  of  these  developed  countries  do  not  have  a decent  human 
rights  record  in  history.  During  the  industrialization  process,  the\  had  for  a 
long  time  violated  the  human  rights  of  other  countries  systematically  and  on 
a lige  scale.  The  Western  countries  had  been  engaging  in  the  trade  of 
black  slaves  for  about  four  centuries.  According  to  the  estimate  by  Mr. 
W.E.B  DuBois,  the  well-knoun  Afro-American  historian,  altogether  about 
one  hundred  million  black  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  is  the  darkest  -period  of  human  history  and  a shame  to  the 
civilization  of  the  mankind.  Its  devastating  consequences  have  not  been 
eradicated  up  until  now.  Afiica  remains  the  poorest  continent  of  the  world. 
Did  the  slave  traders  of  the  developed  countries  ever  give  a thought  to  the 
human  rights  of  the  black  people?  Today,  basked  in  affluence,  have  they 
given  a thought  to  compensating  the  African  countries? 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Western  countries  had  waged  colonial  wars 
for  several  centuries.  They  massacred  the  people  of  the  colonies  and 
plundered  their  wealth  on  a large  scale.  Did  they  ever  give  a thought  to  the 
human  rights  of  the  people  of  the  colonies? 

Secondly,  the  developed  Western  countries  have  the  unshirkable 
responsibility  for  the  human  rights  problems  the  world  faces  today. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  Nations,  among  the  5.7  billion 
people  all  over  the  world,  1 .3  billion  are  suffering  from  hunger.  I would 
like  to  ask  the  representatives  from  the  developed  countries,  “Do  you  know 
what  starvation  means?”  It  means  that  the  survival  of  a human  being  is 
under  threat.  If  survival  could  not  be  guaranteed,  could  there  be  any  human 
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rights  to  speak  of?  How  come  1.3  billion  people  are  living  in  poverty? 
Does  it  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aggression,  exploitation  and  plundering 
by  the  colonialists  in  the  past?  Isn’ t it  the  consequence  of  the  irrational 
international  economic  order  established  by  the  developed  countries?  With 
less  than  15%  of  the  global  population,  the  developed  countries  possess 
more  than  50%  of  the  world’ s wealth,  while  the  poor  people,  constituting 
20%  of  the  world’ s population,  only  possess  1 .4%  of  the  world’ s wealth. 
Is  it  fair? 

Thirdly,  the  human  rights  records  of  the  developed  countries  are  far  from 
perfect.  Let’s  take  that  largest  developed  country  for  an  instance.  The 
black  people  account  for  12%  of  its  whole  population.  However,  among  all 
the  congressmen  at  different  levels,  only  5%  are  black,  and  there  is  only 
one  black  senator  among  the  100.  This  is  only  a superficial  phenomenon. 
Behind  it,  we  see  racism  that  plagued  the  country  for  hundreds  of  years  still 
running  amok. 

China  is  often  a major  target  of  censure  by  a number  of  developed 
countries  under  Item  10.  But  I can  tell  them  proudly  that,  althougli  the 
ethnic  minorities  amount  to  only  9%  of  the  Chinese  population,  their 
representatives  in  the  National  People’ s Congress  account  for  14.7%  of  the 
whole.  Even  the  Luoba  ethnic  group  with  a population  of  only  2,000  has  its 
representative  in  the  NPC. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

A large  number  of  developing  countries  are  fed  up  with  the  atmosphere  of 
confrontation  and  politicization  at  this  Commission.  They  have  appealed 
time  and  again  for  an  end  to  it.  Yet,  some  developed  countries  stubbornly 
cling  to  confrontation.  Their  statements  under  this  item  sound  like 
indictments  in  a tribunal,  and  are  presented  with  intolerable  arrogance. 
Why  do  they  cling  to  confrontation?  There  are  at  least  three  reasons. 

First,  to  revive  the  old  dream  of  colonialists.  What  they  are  concerned 
about  is  not  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  developing  countries,  but  their 
own  pursuance  of  power  politics  and  hegemonism  under  the  pretext  of 
human  rights.  In  the  past,  they  conquered  the  colonies  in  blood  and  fire. 
Today,  they  dream  of  reconquering  the  developing  countries  under  the 
banner  of  the  so-called  human  rights. 

Secondly,  to  divert  public  attention.  With  the  mass  media  under  their 
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control,  they  find  it  very  convenient  to  label  the  developing  countries  as 
human  rights  violators,  thus  drawing  the  public  attention  to  the  discussion 
of  the  so-called  human  rights  violations  in  those  countries.  In  this  way,  the 
massive  violation  of  human  rights  in  their  own  countries,  such  as  racism, 
discrirnination  against  women,  xenophobia  and  maltreatment  of  migrant 
workers  could  be  cast  to  the  winds. 

Thirdly,  to  shift  the  blame  onto  others.  Today,  as  globalization  is 
accelerating,  many  problems  have  transcended  national  boundaries.  Take 
the  drug  use  and  trafficking  for  example.  This  is  a serious  violation  of 
human  rights.  The  developed  countries  often  put  the  blame  on  the  countries 
of  production.  There  is  no  denying  that  drugs  are  mainly  produced  in  the 
developing  countries.  But  another  indisputable  fact  is  that  the  drug  markets 
are  predominantly  located  in  the  developed  countries.  If  the  markets  vanish 
or  shrink,  a dramatic  decrease  of  production  would  occur.  While  failing 
to  take  effective  measures  to  control  and  reduce  their  domestic  demand 
for  drugs,  the  developed  countries  direct  the  spearhead  of  anti-drug 
struggle  against  the  developing,  countries,  as  if  the  drug  problem  w'ere 
mainly  caused  by  the  developing  countries.  Consequently,  the  public 
indignation  in  the  developed  countries  is  diverted  towards  the  developing 
countries,  and  the  governments  of  the  developed  countries  can  emerge 
unscathed, 

Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  the  principle  body  for  the 
consideration  of  human  rights  issues  in  the  UN  system.  Its  annual  sessions 
draw  the  human  rights  experts  fi-om  countries  all  over  the  world.  It  could 
have  made  meaningful  contributions  to  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
human  rights  in  the  world.  However,  the  Commission  has  squandered  a 
great  deal  of  time,  resources  and  energy  on  the  North-South  confi-ontation. 
It  is  high  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  situation.  For  that  purpose,  the  Chinese 
delegation  would  like  to  propose  the  following: 

I.  The  Commission  should  encourage  cooperation  and  reject  confrontation. 
Confrontation  intensifies  mutual  hostility  and  leads  the  Commission  astray. 
Past  experience  has  proved  that  confrontation  is  a blind  alley  and  holds  no 
future  for  the  Commission.  Let  us  turn  back  and  get  on  the  way  of  dialogue 
and  cooperation  as  pointed  out  by  the  Untied  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Vienna  Declaration  and  Programme  of  Action.  This  is  the  only  correct 
way  for  the  promotion  of  the  human  rights  cause. 


II.  The  Commission  should  encourage  democracy  and  oppose  the  practice 
of  imposing  on  others  by  a few  developed  countries.  Many  developed 
countries  have  the  propensity  to  make  prescriptions  for  developing 
countries.  Western  democracy  is  one  of  their  panaceas.  However-,  in 
international  relations,  they  never  mention  democracy.  Instead,  they  try 
unscrupulously  to  impose  their  own  will,  values  and  positions  on  others. 
This  cannot  be  tolerated.  Democracy  is  an  important  principle  for  the 
promotion  of  the  healthy  development  of  international  relations  and  must 
be  upheld  without  reserve  in  the  Commission. 

m.  The  Commission  should  abide  by  the  principle  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect  and  oppose  the  practice  of  the  big  oppressing  the  small,  the  strong 
bullying  the  weak.  Sovereign  equality  is  the  primary  principle  laid  down  in 
the  UN  Charter  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  United  Nations.  However,  this 
principle  is  often  trampled  on  by  some  developed  countries.  They  deem 
themselves  superior  to  others  and  make  the  developing  countries  that 
constitute  more  than  85%  of  the  world’ s population  the  target  of  their 
accusation.  This  is  a gross  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality  which  is  not 
only  the  basic  principle  of  human  rights,  but  also  the  foundation  for  finitftil 
cooperation.  Only  when  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  and  mutual 
respect  is  sincerely  adhered  to  and  dialogue  and  cooperation  encouraged, 
can  the  Commission  m^e  great  achievements  in  promoting  the  human 
rights  cause. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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7.  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen 


3.  China  says  U.N.  rights  censure  doomed  to  fail 


BEIJING,  March  7,  1997  (Reuter)  - Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen 

said  Friday  any  attempt  to  censure  China  for  rights  abuses  at  the  U.N.  Human 
Rxghts  Commission  was  doomed  to  fail. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  I990s,  the  United  States  and  EU  countries 
have  for  six  consecutive  years  tabled  anti-China  resolutions  in  Geneva,  and 
every  time  they  have  suffered  defeat,"  Qian  told  a news  conference. 

"If  they  insist  on  doing  the  same  this  year,  the  outcome  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  past,"  Qian  said  when  asked  to  comment  on  a possible  move  to 
censure  China  at  a commission  meeting  in  Geneva  for  human  rights  violations. 

The  London-based  human  rights  watchdog  group  Amnesty  International  has 
said  China  will  likely  escape  censure  for  the  seventh  year  in  a row  at  the 
U.N.  forum,  which  opens  Monday,  because  Washington  and  Brussels  have'  been 
lax  in  lobbying  for  support  for  a resolution. 

An  Amnesty  spokesman,  Mark  Ogle,  said  the  organization  was  "pessimistic" 
about  a resolution  on  China  being  adopted. 

Qian  said  China  preferred  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect  to  confrontation  on  human  rights. 

"As  you  know,  dialogue  and  conf^ntation  are  incompatible,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  have  both.  We  prefer  to  have  dialogue, " Qian  said. 

Amnesty  has  accused  the  United  States  and  the  European  Union  of 
protecting  allies  who  are  violators  from  scrutiny  by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  --  including  China,  Indonesia,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey. 

Jose  Ayala  Lasso,  the  outgoing  U.N.  human  rights  chief,  on  Wednesday 
defended  his  diplomatic  approach,  saying  speaking  out  against  abuses  did  not 
always  bring  results. 


Ayala  Lasso,  criticized  by  human  rights  groups  and  some  diplomats  for 
his  relatively  low  public  profile,  claimed  his  quiet  diplomacy  had  produced 
results  in  China  and  Cuba  where  public  pressure  had  failed. 

1^  ^bina,  he  said  the  proof  of  success  of  his  low-key  approach  was  an 
unconditional  invitation  for  him  to  visit  the  country,  accused  by  the  West 
of  widespread  abuses.  A date  was  never  set  for  the  visit,  however. 


Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Tang  Guoqiang  hit  out  at  some  western 
states  Thursday  for  turning  a blind  eye  to  their  own  shortcomings  while 
condemning  China's  record. 

"It  is  an  objective  fact  that  human  rights  violations  exist  on  a 
wide-scale  in  the  United  States,"  Tang  said,  adding  that  the  failings  of  the 
West  included  racial  discrimination,  xenophobia,  ethnic  strife  and  social 
injustiGe . 


H0  S3id  cr'i. 1 1 c Ism  of  Chins,  wss  not  sbout  humsn  rights  but  sbout 

values  on  other  countries. 
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■ \ The  wide  gap  in  views  on  human  rights  has  led  to  considerable  tension 

I between  China  and  the  West,  particularly  since  June  1989  when  China  called 
in  the  army  to  crush  pro-democracy  demonstrations  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square . 

In  its  annual  report  on  human  rights,  the  U.S.  State  Department  accused 
Beijing  of  effectively  silencing  public  dissent  in  1996  through  jailings, 
intimidation  or  exile, 

• China  considers  dissidents  like  Wei  Jingsheng,  dubbed  the  father  of 

China's  modern  democracy  movement  and  a nominee  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 

% common  criminals. 
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Protection  of  the  Rights  of  All  Migrant  Workers  and  Their  Families,  the  Convention  against  Toilure  and  OUier 
Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Tivatmcni  or  Pimi.shmeni.  ihe  Deehiraiion  on  the  Right  and  Re.sponsibility  of 
Individuals,  Groups  and  Organs  of  S('ieiciy  to  Promote  and  Protect  Universally  Recognized  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms,  and  the  Declarati('m  on  the  Protection  of  Rights  of  Persons  Belonging  to  National, 
Etlinic,  Religious  and  Linguistic  Minorities.  The  meetings  of  ihese  working  groups  paid  much  attention  to  die 
suggestions  and  amendments  put  forward  by  China.  .Since.  1981  China  has  participated  in  every  .se.ssion  of  the 
govemmental  e.\perts  group  organized  by  die  UN  Commi.s.sion  on  Human  Rights  to  draft  the  Declaration  on 
die  Right  to  Development  and  made  positive,  suggestions  until  the  Declaratioti  on  the  Right  to  Development  was 
pas.sed  by  die  41  st  se.ssion  of  the  UN  General  .Assembly  in  1986.  China  energetically  supported  die 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  conducting  vvoiidwide  con.sultation  on  the  implementation  of  the  right  to 
development  and  supported  the  propo.sal  that  the  right  to  development  be  discu.ssed  as  an  itidependent  agenda 
item  in  the  Human  Rights  Conimi.ssion.  China  has  always  been  a cosponsor  countiy  of  die  Hunitui  Rights 
Comnri.ssion's  ir.solution  on  the  right  to  development. 

Since  1980  the  Chine.se  govetiimenthas  successively  signed,  ratified  and  acceded  to  .seven  LW  human  rights 
conventions,  namely  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  ihe  Crime  of  Gen^xtide,  die 
International  Conventioti  on  the  Suppression  and  Puni.shment  of  the  Crimes  of  .Aptu'tlieid,  the  Convention  on 
die  Elimination  of  .All  Forms  of  Di.scrimination  agtiin.st  Women,  the  Inteniational  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  .All  Forms  of  Racial  Di.scrimination.  the  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  the 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  and  the  Convention  against  Torture  and  Odier  Cruel.  Inhuman  or 
Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment.  The  Chine.se  government  h;is  always  submitted  reports  on  die 
implementation  of  the  related  conventions,  and  seriously  and  earnestly  performed  the  obligations  it  has 
undertaken. 


China  has  always  upheld  justice  and  made  unremitting  efforts  to  .safeguard  the  right  of  diird  world  eountries  to 
national  self-determination  and  to  stop  massive  infringements  on  human  rights.  .As  is  well  known.  China  has 
for  many  years  made  unremin.ing  efforis  to  .seek  a just  and  rea.sonable  re.solution  of  a .series  of  major  human 
rights  i.ssues.  including  the  questions  of  Cambodia,  Afghani.stan.  the  occupied  Palestinian  and  Arab  tenitorie.s, 
South  .Africa  and  .Namibia,  and  Panama. 

China  pays  elo.se  attention  lo  die  i.ssue  of  the  righi  to  developmeni.  China  believes  that  as  history  develops,  the 
concept  and  connotation  of  lujiiian  l ights  also  develop  constanily.  The  Declaration  on  the  Right  to  Development 
provides  that  human  rights  reler  lo  bodi  individual  rights  and  collective  rights.  This  means  a breakthrough  in 
the  traditional  concept  of  human  rights  and  repre.senis  a result  won  through  many  years  of  .struggle  by  the 
newly-emerging  independent  coiintries  and  the  international  community,  a result  of  gieat  significance.  In  the 
world  today  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  becomes  wider  and  wider.  Social  and  economic  growth  in 
many  developing  countries  is  slow,  and  one-third  of  the  population  in  developing  countries  .still  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  To  the  people  in  the  developing  countries,  the  most  urgent  human  rights  are  still  the  right  to 
.subsi.stence  and  the  right  to  economic,  .social  and  cultural  development.  Therefore,  attention  .should  fir.st  be 
given  to  the  right  to  development.  China  appeals  to  the  internaiional  community  to  atuich  importance  and  give 
attention  to  the  developing  countries'  righi  to  development  and  adopt  positive  and  effective  measures  to 
eliminate  iniiistice  and  tirireasonable  practice  in  the  world  economic  order.  An  earnest  effori  mu.st  be  made  to 
improve  die  international  economic  environmeiit,  alleviate  and  gradually  eliminate  factors  disadvantageous  to 
developing  countries  and  esuiblish  a new  internaiional  economic  order.  Factors  which  have  a negative 
influence  on  the  right  to  development,  such  as  racism,  coloniali.sm.  hegemonism  and  foreign  aggre.s.sion, 
occupation  and  interfeience  mu.st  he  eliminated.  A favorable  international  environment  mu.st  be  created  for  the 
realizadon  of  the  right  to  development. 

Over  a long  period  in  the  UN  activities  in  the  human  rights  field,  China  has  firmly  opposed  to  ;uiy  country 
making  use  of  die  issue  of  human  rights  to  .sell  its  own  values,  ideology,  political  standard.s  and  mode  of 
development,  and  to  any  coumry  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  on  the  pretext  of  human 
rights,  die  internal  affairs  of  developing  countries  in  particular,  and  .so  hurting  the  .sovereignty  and  dignity  of 
many  developing  countries.  Together  with  (>ther  developing  countries,  China  has  waged  a resolute  .struggle 
again.st  all  such  acts  of  interference,  and  upheld  justice  by  speaking  out  from  a sen.se  of  fairne.ss.  China  has 
always  maintained  that  human  righus  are  essentially  matters  within  ihe  dome.stic  jtiri.sdietion  of  a country. 
Re.spect  for  each  country's  sovcreigiiiy  and  ri('ii-interlerence  in  internal  affairs  arc.  universally  recognized 
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niinciples  of  iniornatioiial  law,  which  arc  applicable  to  all  fields  of  intemaiional  rdaiions,  and  of  course 
applicable  to  the  field  of  human  nehts  as  well.  Section  7 of  Ariiele  2 of  the  ChartcM-  of  the  United  Nauons 
siipiilaies  that  "Nothing  contained'in  the  present  Charter  shall  authoii/e  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state...."  The  Declaration  on  the 
Inadniis.sibilitv  of  Inierventi(>n  in  the  Domestic  A1  lairs  ol  States  and  the  Protection  ol  Their  Independence  and 
Sovereienty.  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Fnendly  Relation.s  and 
Coopcraiion  Among  Stales  in  Accordance  With  die  Chaiicr  ol  the  United  Nations,  and  ihc  Dcclaiation  on  iht 
Inadmissibility  oi  Intcrvcniion  and  Iniorlcronco  in  ihc  Internal  AHairs  ol  Stales,  which  were  all  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations,  contain  the  rollowing  explicit  provisions:  "No  Slate  oi'  group  ot  Stales  has  the  right  to 
inten-ene,  diircily  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  in  ihe  internal  or  external  aliairs  o.f  any  othei 
State,"  and  every  state  has  the  duty  "to  retrain  lioin  the  exploiialion  and  the  disioilioti  ol  human  rights  .issues 
as  a means  ol  inierrcience  in  the  internal  all  aits  ri(  States,  ol  exerting  piessure  on  othei  Stales  or  ci  eating 
disinist  and  disorder  within  and  among  States  oi  groups  ol  States.'  Tliesc  provisions  ol  international 
instalments  renect  die  will  of  die  ovei^vhelming  majoriiy  ol  countries  to  safeguard  the  iundiimenlal  principkxs 
of  international  law  and  maintain  a normal  relationship  between  suites.  They  are  basic  principles  that  must  be 
followed  in  international  human  rigliLs  activities.  The  argurncni  lhal  the  principle  of  nonrinlerference  in  internal 
affairs  does  not  apply  to  the  issue  ol  human  lights  is.  in  essence,  a demand  that  sovereign  suites  give  up  their 
state  sovercigniv  in  the  lielJ  ol  human  rights,  a demand  that  is  coniiary  to  inlernalional  law.  Using  die  human 
rights  issue  for  the  political  purpose  of  imposing  the  ideology  of  one  country  on  another  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  human  rights,  but  a rnaiiilesiation  ol  p()wci  politics  in  the  (orm  (>t  inicrleivnce  in  the  inicinal  affairs 
of  other  countries.  Such  abnormal  practice  in  iiiieniaiioiial  human  rights  activities  must  be  eliminated. 


China  is  in  favor  ol  sirenglhening  iiilemaiional  cooperation  in  the  re.alni  ol  human  rights  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  and  seeking  a common  ground  while  lesei  vine  dilTerenees.  However,  no  counlry  in  its  effoil  to 
j'eali/e  and  protect  liuman  riehls  can  lake  a r(>uie  lhai  is  Jivc^rced  IrcJin  its  history  and  its  economic,  politiciil  and 
cultural  realities.  A human  lagliLs  system  must  be  iatirieJ  and  protected  by  each  sovereign  stale  through  its 
domestic  legislation.  As  pointed  out  in  a ivsolulion  o(  the  UN  Genet al  Assembly  at  its  45lh  session:  Each 
State  has  die  right  freely  io  choose  and  develop  its  poliiieal,  social,  economic  and  cultural  systems."  It  is  also 
noted  in  the  resolution  of  the  46th  coiil’eience  on  luiinaii  rights  lhal  no  single  mode  ol  development  is 
;^pp]j(jahlo  to  all  cultures  and  pec^ples.  li  is  ik^hcr  pn.ipcr  nor  leasible  l(n  any  counity  to  judge  othei  uounlries 
by  die  yardsdek  ofius  own  mode  ot  to  impose  iiN  own  iiukIc  on  oihets.  Therelore,  the  purpose  ol  inleniaiional 
protection  of  human  rights  and  related  activiiicN  should  be  to  pnirnote  normal  cooperation  in  die  international 
field  of  human  righlsand  iiucrnalioiial  harmony,  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect.  Consideration 
.should  be  civen  to  the  dilTeiing  views  on  human  righis  held  by  countries  with  dilTerent  political  economic  and 
social  systems,  as  well  asdirfeieni  historical,  religious  and  cultural  backgrounds.  InieriuUional  human  righis 
activities  should  bccanied  on  in  ihe  spirit  ol  seeking  common  ground  while  reserving  dillerences.  mutual 
respect,  and  the  promotion  oi  undeisianJing  and  coopcraiion. 

China  h;is  always  held  dial  to  elVeci  international  pi  oiex;iioii  of  human  riglus,  the  iniernational  comnuiniiy 
should  interfere  with  and  stop  acts  lhal  endanger  w’ot  Id  peace  and  security,  such  as  gross  human  righLs 
violations  caused  by  colonialism,  i*acism.  foreign  aggression  and  occupation,  as  well  as  apardicid,  racial 
discrimination,  genocide,  slave  trade  and  seriv.HJs  violation  ol  human  righis  by  iiiieniational  iciTorisl 
organizations.  These  are  impoi’iant  aspecLs  ol  inienialional  cooperation  in  the  realm  ol  human  righus  and  iin 
ai'duous  task  facing  cunvnt  iiiiernalional  human  righus  protection  activities. 


There  is  now  a change  over  the  world  paiiern  (rom  the  old  to  the  new\  and  the  world  is  more  Uirbiilenl  than 
befom.  Heecmoiiisni  and  power  politics  continue  to  e.xisi  and  endanger  w-orld  peace  and  development. 
Interference  in  other  countries’  internal  affairs  and  the  pushing  of  power  politics  on  the  pretext  of  human  rights 
are  ob.striictiiig  the  realization  of  human  righis  and  rundarnenial  freedoms.  In  face  of  such  a wxirld  situation, 
China  is  i*ead/to  work  wdth  the  inlernalional  community  in  a continued  and  unrmnilling  effort  to  build  a just 
and  reasonable  new  order  ol  intenuiiional  relations  and  to  icali/.c  the  purpose  oi  the  United  Nations  to  uphold 
and  promote  hunuin  rights  and  lundanienial  Ireedonis. 
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China  Warns  U.S.  on  Human  Rights  Resolution 

Beijing  Pieiswc  Appears  to  Have  Killod  Measure  Condemning  Its  RQQond  on  Freedoms 


By  Steven  Mufson 

WtAfaiteo  Fafri^ 

BEUINC,  April  10— China  warned  today  that 
the  United  Slates  risks  damaging  tica  by  backing 
. a U.N.  resolution  condemning  China'a  human 

• rights  record  and  said  that  Denmark’s  epoosor- 
; ship  of  the  measure  would  tecome  a rock  that 

• amashes  on  Uie  Danish  govtntment'a  head  * 

• China  appeared  dose  to  success  in  its  aggres- 

I sive  campaign  to  split  Western  nations  and  beat 
' back  censure  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Cenunis- 

« sion  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the  seventlj  straight 

I year.  China  has  managed  to  undermine  support 

for  the  resolution  mainly  by  threatening  economic 
reuliation  against  other  countries,  without  mak* 
ing^conces&ions  on  human  rights  issues  or  releas- 
ing any  leiding^iilical  prisoners. 

Today,  in  one  of  tlie  find  blows  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Australia  announced  it  will  drop  public  criii- 
cisro  of  China  In  favor  of  a formal  bdateraJ  dia- 
logue with  Beijiog  on  human  rights.  Chinese 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Shen  Cuofang  wel- 
come Australia’s  decision  as  '’sensible"  and  said 
China  is  w^g  to  discuss  human  rights  if  Canber- 
ra  does  not  eonfronLEeiilng  over  the  issue. 

— ' trance, Germany,  Spain  and  Italy  already  have 
dedded  against  endorsing  the  Danish  resolution, 
which  Denmark  and  the  United  States  formally  m- 
tioduced  today  at  the  53-member  rights  commis- 
sion meeting.  Japan  and  Canada  are  wavering. 

The  imminent  defeat  of  the  resolution  points  to 
a sense  of  futility  among  countries  that  backed  the 
measure  in  the  past  and  to  the  extensive  efforts 
Bc’^ing  iiiide  to  win  allico  and  intimidate  crit« 
ics  in  foreign  capitals, 

China  has  made  a special  effort  to  woo  France, 
which  last  month  became  the  firal  European  na- 
tion to  break  ranks  and  oppose  the  resolution. 

political  cover  was  provided  for  the  French  by 
Chinese  National  People’s  Congress  Chairman 
Qiao  Shi.  who  trumpeted  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  Chinn  in  a visit  to  Paris  late  last 
moDtn  anC  ncia  out  the  possibility  of  further  puUU- 


cal  reforms.  This  week  in  Beijing,  Chinese  Presi- 
dent Jiang  Zemin  loM  French  Defense  lister 
Charles  Millon  that  China  will  sign  the  United  Na- 
tions* * International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Sodal 
and  Cultural  Rights  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Jiang 
caOed  France’s  position  on  the  human  rights  reso- 
lution Vise  and  far-sighted." 

Millon  expressed  hope  that  a European  Union 
ban  on  military  aalcs  to  China  mduaDy  will  be 
lifted.  He  said  he  and  Chinese  onicUls  discussed 
possible  exchanges  of  military  technology  as  well 
as  high-level  visits  and  a joint  strategic  commis- 
sion. Ai!  military  sales  to  China  have  been  banned 
by  the  EU  since  Chinese  army  troops  crushed  stu- 
dent-led demonstrations  for  democracy  in  Bei» 
Jing's  Tiananmen  Square  in  June  1989. 

Millon  in  Beijing  to  prepare  for  a visit  next 
month  by  French  Resident  Jacques  Chirac,  who 
hopes  to  sell  billions  of  dollars’  wonh  of  airplanes 
made  by  the  European  consortium  Airbus  Indus- 
trie. China  bought  30  airliners  from  Airbus  last 
April  in  a $1.5  billion  deal  signed  during  a visit  to 
Franca  by  Prenrucr  Li  Peng.  Other  leading  French 
companies  ere  pressing  to  win  Chinese  contracts 
in  nuclear  power,  lelecommunicalions  and  auto 
manufacturing.  In  his  meeting  with  Millon.  Jiang 
&aid  the  prospects  for  Sino-Frcnch  trade  arc  good. 

"France  us^  to  be  a banner  of  human  rights 
and  democracy  in  the  world.  No^v  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  orders,  it  has  betrayed  French  tradition 
and  history,"  the  New  York-based  Cliinese  exile 
group  Human  Rights  in  Diina  said  in  a statement. 

On  Wednesday,  the  State  Department  reaf- 
firmed its  support  for  Denmark’s  stand.  Spokes- 
nr.tn  Nicholas  Rums  naid  Washington  had  "not 
seen  any  significant  change  in  the  way  China 
treats  Us  people." 

The  slalemeni  prompted  Shen  to  accuse  the 
United  Suies  today  of  "conniving"  with  Denmark. 
"America’s  continued  support  (or  resolutions  of  this 
kind  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission  will,  of 
C0U13C,  1mm  iclationo  between  the  two  countrieB," 
he  wii  "The  U.S.  government  should  resolve  this 
Cl  will  lL^l  Uili  ef  bilfttopol  robtionL” 


Later  today,  a apokeeitvan  for  the  U.S.  human 
rights  delegalioa  in  Geneva  issued  a atatemeni  iMl 
*the  U.S.  is  supporting  Denmark  s resolution 
cause  we  believe  that  the  Human  Rights  Comnu^ 
sion  is  a fundamentally  appropriate  fo^^ 
to  discusi  the  human  rights  sHusUon  in  CWm. 

“China  knows  this,  and  it  also  knows 
wants  to  improve  btoleial  relations  wih  the  Unit- 
ed States,  8 good  aUrting  point  would  be  for  it  to 
make  progress  on  improving  human  rights  m Chi- 
na," the  U.S.  spokesman  added. 

Shen  saved  his  harshest  words  for  Denmark 
which  tabled  the  resoluUon  after  a divided  EU 
faded  to  step  fon^*ard.  *T*hi3  anti-China  resolution 
w*ill,  I think,  in  the  end  become  a rock  that  Smash- 
es on  the  Danish  government’s  head.  Denmark, 
the  bird  that  p^es  out  iU  head,  will  suffer  the 
most."  Shen  said  at  his  twice-weeWy  press  brief- 
ing. He  also  urged  Finland  to  consider  its  national 
interests  when  deciding  whether  to  back  the  Dan- 
ish resolution.  . 

China's  recent  concessions  on  human  nghu 
have  been  small.  Early  this  year,  Washington  said 
ll  would  not  condemn  China  before  the  U.N.  com 
mission  if  Beijing  signed  two  U.N.  human  right; 
documents,  resumed  talks  with  the  Red  Cro^  or 
prison  visits  and  released  some  leading  politico 
prisoners.  i 

.Although  Jiang  said  China  will  sign  the  Ulf.  In 
tcrnational  Covensnl  on  Economic.  Social  am 
CuUurnI  Rights,  Shen  eaid  Beijing  is  still  consider 
ing  whither  to  sign  the  International  Covenant  oi 
Civil  and  PoUlicai  Rights.  And  while  China  ha 
held  some  ulks  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  two  side 
are  still  far  from  an  agreement  that  would  permi 
Red  Qi\j^  visits  to  Chinese  priconL 
Prospects  for  the  release  of  leading  politicr 
prisoners  also  remain  dim. 
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I.  The  Right  to  Subsistence-- 
The  Foremost  Human  Right 
The  Chinese  People 
Long  Fight  for 


It  is  a simple  truth  that,  for  any  country  or  nation,  the  right  to  subsistence  is  the  most  import^t  of  aU  human 
rights,  without  which  the  other  rights  are  out  of  the  question.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Kignts 
affirms  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of  person.  In  old  China  aggression  by 
imperialism  and  oppression  by  feudalism  and  bureaucrat-capitalism  deprived  the  people  of  ml  guaranty  or 
their  lives,  and  an  uncountable  number  of  them  perished  in  war  and  famine.  To  solve  their  human  ng 
problems,  the  first  thing  for  the  Chinese  people  to  do  is,  for  historical  reasons,  to  secure  the  nght  to 
subsistence. 


Without  national  independence,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  tor  the  people  s lives.  When  impenalist 
aggression  became  the  major  threat  to  their  lives,  the  Chinese  people  had  to  win  national  mdependence  ore 
they  could  gain  the  right  to  subsistence.  After  the  Opium  War  of  1840,  China,  hitherto  a big  feudal  l^gdom, 
was  gradually  turned  into  a semi-colonial,  semi-feudal  couniiy.  During  die  110  years  from  1840  to  ly4y,  tne 
British,  French,  Japanese,  US  and  Russian  imperialist  powers  waged  hundreds  of  wars  on  varying  scales 
against  China,  causing  immeasurable  losses  to  the  lives  and  property  ot  the  Chinese  people. 

— The  imtierialisls  massacred  Chinese  people  in  untold  numbers  during  their  aggressive  wars.  In 
troops  of  the  Eight  Allied  Powers  - Gennany,  Japan,  Britain,  Russia,  France,  the  United  States,  Italy  and 
Austria  --  killed,  burned  and  looted,  razing  Tanggu,  a town  ot  50,000  residents,  to  utter  ruins,  reducing 
Tianjin's  population  from  one  million  to  100,000,  killing  countless  people  when  they  entered  Beijing,  where 
more  than  1,700  were  slaughtered  at  Zhuangwangfu  alone.  During  Japan's  full-scale  invasion  of  China  which 
began  in  1937,  more  than  21  million  people  were  killed  or  wounded  and  10  million  people  muUlated  to  death. 
In  the  six  weeks  beginning  from  December  13,  1937,  the  Japanese  invaders  killed  300,000  people  in  Nanjing. 


- The  imperialists  sold,  maltreated  and  caused  the  death  of  numerous  Chinese  laborers,  plunging  countless 
people  in  old  China  into  an  abyss  of  misei^.  According  to  incomplete  statistics,  more  than  12  million 
indentured  Chinese  laborers  were  sold  to  various  parts  ot  the  world  from  the  mid- 19th  centuiy  through  the 
1920s.  Coaxed  and  abducted,  these  laborers  were  thrown  into  lockups,  known  as  "pigsties, ' where  they  were 
branded  with  the  names  of  their  would-be  destinations.  During  the  1852-58  pieriod,  40,000  people  were  put  m 
such  "pigsties"  in  Shantou  alone,  and  more  than  8,(X)0  ot  them  were  done  to  death  there.  Equally  homtying 
was  the  death  toll  of  ill-treated  laborers  in  factories  and  mines  run  by  imperialists  across  China.  Dunng  the 
Japanese  occupation,  no  less  than  2 million  laborers  perished  from  maltreaUnent  and  exhaustion  m Northe^t 
China.  Once  the  laborers  died,  their  remains  were  thrown  into  mountain  gullies  or  pits  dug  into  bare  hillsides. 
So  far  more  than  80  such  massive  pits  have  been  tound,  with  over  700,000  skeletons  of  the  victims  m them. 


- Under  the  imperialists'  colonial  rule,  the  Chinese  people  had  their  fill  of  humiliation  and  there  was  no 
personal  dignity  to  speak  of.  The  foreign  aggressors  enjoyed  "extraterritoriality"  in  those  days.  On  December 
24  1946  Peking  University  student  Shen  Chong  was  raped  by  William  Pierson,  an  American  GI,  but,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  criminal,  handled  unilaterally  by  the  American  side,  was  acquitted 
and  released.  Imperialist  powers  exercised  administrative,  legislative,  judicial,  police  and  financial  powers  in 
the  "concessions”  ihey  had  set  up  in  China,  luniing  them  into  slates  within  a state  that  were  thoroughly 
independent  of  the  Chinese  adminisU  ative  and  legal  systems.  In  1885,  foreign  aggressors  put  up  a signboard  at 
the  entrance  of  a park  in  the  French  concession;  in  a blatant  insult  to  the  Chinese  people,  it  read,  Chinese  and 
dogs  not  admitted." 

- Forcing  more  than  1,100  unequal  meaties  on  China,  the  imperialists  plundered  Chinese  wealth  on  a large 
scale.  Statistics  show  that,  by  way  of  Uiese  unequal  treaties,  the  foreign  aggressors  made  away  with  more  than 
100  billion  taels  of  silver  as  war  indemnities  and  other  payments  in  the  past  century.  Through  the  Sino-BnUsh 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  the  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  the  International  Protocol  of  1901  and  five  other 
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such  treaties  alone,  1,953  million  taels  of  silver  in  indemnity  were  extorted,  16  times  the  1901  revenue  of  the 
Oing  government.  The  Treaty  ot  Shimonoseki  alone  earned  Japan  230  million  taels  of  silver  in  extortion 
money,  about  four  and  a half  times  its  annual  national  revenue.  The  losses  resulUng  from  the  destruction  and 
looting  by  the  invaders  in  wars  against  China  were  even  more  incalculable.  During  Japan’s  full-scde  war  of 
aggression  against  China  (1937-45),  930  Chinese  cities  were  occupied,  causing  US$62  billion  in  direct  losses 
and  US$500  billion  in  indirect  losses.  Witli  their  state  sovereignty  impaired  and  their  social  wealth  plundered 
or  destroyed,  the  Chinese  people  were  deprived  of  the  basic  conditions  tor  survival. 

In  face  of  the  crumbling  state  sovereignty  and  the  calamities  wrought  upon  their  lives,  for  over  a century  the 
Chinese  people  fought  the  foreign  aggressors  in  an  indomitable  struggle  for  national  salvation  and  . ,ni  i 
independence.  The  Taiping  Heavenly  Kingdom  Movement,  the  Boxers  Movement  and  the  RevoluUon  ot  1911 
which  overthrew  the  Qing  Dynasty  broke  out  during  this  period.  These  revolutionary  movemen^  de^t  heavy 
blows  to  imperialist  influences  in  China,  but  they  tailed  to  deliver  the  nation  frorn  semi-cc^oniahsm.  A 
fundamental  change  took  place  only  after  the  Chinese  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chmese  Cornmunist 
Party,  overthrew  the  Kuomintang  reactionary  rule  and  tounded  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  After  its  birth 
in  1921,  the  Communist  Party  of  China  set  the  clear-cut  goal  in  its  political  program  to ’’overthrow  the 
oppression  by  international  imperialism  and  achieve  the  complete  independence  of  the  Chinese  nation  and  to 
"overthrow  the  warlords  and  unite  China  into  a real  democratic  republic  ; it  led  the  people  in  an  arduous 
struggle  culminating  in  victory  in  the  national  democratic  revolution. 

The  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  eradicated  the  forces  of  imperialism,  feudalism  and 
bureaucrat-capitalism  in  the  Chinese  mainland,  put  an  end  to  the  nation  s history  of  dismemberment, 
oppression  and  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  alien  powers  lor  well  over  a century  and  to  long  years  of  turbulence 
chunict prized  by  inccssunt  wur  und  sociul  disunity,  und  ruulized  the  peoples  cherished  dreuni^ of  national 
indet)endence  and  unification.  The  Chinese  nation,  which  makes  up  one-louith  ot  the  worlds  population,  is 
no  longer  one  that  the  aggressors  could  kill  and  insult  at  will.  The  Chinese  people  have  stood  up  as  the  masters 
of  their  own  country;  for  the  first  time  they  have  won  real  human  dignity  and  the  respect  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Chinese  people  have  won  the  basic  guarantee  for  their  life  and  security. 

National  independence  has  protected  the  Chiflese  people  from  being  trodden  under  the  heels  of  foreign 
invaders.  However,  the  problem  of  the  people's  right  to  subsistence  can  be  Uuly  solved  only  when  their  basic 
means  of  livelihood  are  guaranteed. 

To  eat  their  fill  and  dress  wannly  were  the  fundamental  demand  of  the  Chinese  people  who  had  long  suffered 
cold  and  hunger.  Far  from  meeting  this  demand,  successive  regimes  in  old  China  brought  even  more  disasters 
to  the  people.  In  those  days,  landlords  and  rich  peasanLs  who  accounted  tor  10  percent  of  the  rural  population 
held  70  percent  of  the  land,  while  the  poor  peasants  and  farm  laborers  who  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the 
rural  population  owned  only  10  percent  ol  the  land.  The  bureauciat-compiadoi  bourgeoisie  who  accounted  for 
only  a small  fraction  of  the  population  monopolized  80  percent  of  tlie  industrial  capital  and  controlled  the 
economic  lifelines  of  the  counti'y.  The  Chinese  people  were  repeatedly  exploited  by  land  rent,  taxes,  usury  and 
industrial  and  commercial  capital.  The  exploitation  and  poverty  they  suffered  were  of  a degree  rarely  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  1932  statistics,  the  Chinese  peasants  were  subjected  to  1,656  kinds  of 
exorbitant  taxes  and  levies,  which  took  away  60-90  percent  ot  their  harvests.  The  p>eoples  miseries  were 
exacerbated  and  their  lives  made  all  the  harsher  by  the  reactionary  governments  who,  politically  corrupt  and 
impotent,  surrendered  China’s  sovereign  rights  under  humiliating  terms  and  served  as  tools  of  foreign 
imperialist  rule,  and  by  the  separatist  regime  of  warlords  who  were  embroiled  in  endless  wars.  It  was 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  populace  in  old  China  suffered  to  varying  degrees  of  starvation  and  tens  of 
thousands  - hundreds  of  thousands  in  some  cases—  died  of  it  every  year.  A major  natural  disaster  mvariably 
left  the  land  strewn  with  corpses  ot  hunger  victims.  More  than  3.7  million  lives  were  lost  when  floods  hit  east 
China  in  1931.  In  1943,  a crop  failure  in  Henan  Province  took  the  lives  of  3 million  people  and  left  15  million 
subsisting  on  grass  and  bark  and  struggling  on  the  verge  ot  death.  After  the  victory  of  the  War  of  Resistance 
Against  Japan  the  reactionaiy  Kuomintang  government  launched  a civil  war,  fed  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
people  and  caused  total  economic  collapse.  In  1946,  10  million  people  died  of  hunger  countrywide.  In  1947, 
100  million,  or  22  percent  of  die  national  population  then,  were  under  the  constant  threat  of  hunger. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  1949.  the  Communist  Party  of  China  and  the 
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Chinese  government  have  always  placed  the  task  of  helping  the  people  get  enough  to  wear  and  eat  on  the  top  of 
the  agenda.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  People's  Republic,  the  Chinese  people,  led  by  their  government, 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  healing  the  wounds  of  war  and  quickly  restored 
record  level  in  history.  On  this  basis,  China  lost  no  ume  to  complete  the  swialist 

handicraft  industry  and  capitalist  industry  and  commerce,  thus  uprooung  the  ^ ® 

the  system  of  socialism  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  turning  the  people  into 

production  and  beneficiaries  of  social  wealth.  This  tired  die  people  with  soaring  enthusiasm  for  buildmg  a new 

China  and  a new  life,  emancipated  the  social  productive  forces  and  set  the  economy  on  the  track  oi 

unprecedented  growth.  Since  1979,  China  has  switched  [he /oeus  of  its  work  to 

reform  and  opening  to  the  outside  world,  and  set  the  goal  of  building  socialism  with  Chinese 

This  has  further  expanded  the  social  productive  forces  and  enabled  the  nation  to  basically  solve  the  problem  of 

feeding  and  clothing  its  1.1  billion  people. 

TUling  7 percent  of  the  world's  total  cultivated  land  --  averaging  only  1.3  mu  (one  mu  equals 

one  hectare)  per  capita  as  against  1 2. 1 6 mu  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  s average  of  452  --  Cluna 

has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  feeding  a population  that  makes  up  22  percent  of  the  world  s 

some  Western  politicians'  prediction  that  no  Chinese  government  could  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  its 

people,  socialist  China  has  done  it  by  its  own  effoits.  The  past  40-odd  years  have  witnessed  a marked  increase 

in  the  average  annual  per-capita  consumption  of  major  consumer  goods  despite  a yearly  av^age  populatmn 

increase  of  14  million^  sui-vey  shows  that  the  daily  caloric  intake  of  food  per  resident  in  China  was  2,270  in 

1952,  2,31 1 in  1978  and  2,630  in  1990,  approaching  the  world's  average. 

The  life-span  of  the  Chinese  people  has  lengthened  and  their  health  improved  considerably.  According  to 
statistics,  the  population's  average  life  expectancy  increased  from  35  years  betore  liberauon  to  70  ye^rs  in 
1988,  higher  than  the  average  level  in  the  world's  medium-income  countnes,  while  the  death  rate  dropped 
from  33  per  thousand  before  liberation  to  6.67  per  thousand  in  1990,  which  was  one  of  the  lowest  death  rates 
in  the  world.  China's  1987  infant  mortality  of  31  per  thousand  approached  the  level  of  high-income  countnes. 
The  health  of  the  Chinese  people,  especially  die  physical  development  of  youngsters,  has  greatly  improved  ^ 
compared  with  the  situation  in  old  China.  An  average  15-year-old  boy  in  1979  was  1.8  centimeters  tdler  and 
2.1  kilograms  heavier  than  his  counteiparts  lining  during  the  1937-41  penod;  and  an  average  girl  of  the  same 
age  in  1979  was  1.3  centimeters  taller  and  1 kilogram  heavier.  Since  1979,  the  health  of  the  Chinese  people 
has  improved  further.  The  label  on  old  China,  "sick  man  of  East  Asia,"  has  long  been  consigned  to  the  dustbin 

of  history. 

The  problem  of  food  and  clothing  having  been  basically  solved,  die  people  have  been  guaranteed  with  the  basic 
right  to  subsistence.  This  is  a historical  achievement  made  by  the  Chinese  people  and  government  in  seeking 
and  protecting  human  rights. 

However  to  protect  the  people's  right  to  subsistence  and  improve  their  living  conditions  remains  an  issue  of 
paramount  importance  in  China  today.  China  has  gained  independence,  but  it  is  still  a developing  country  with 
limited  nadonal  strength.  The  presei-vadon  of  national  independence  and  state  sovereignty  and  the  freedom 
from  imperialist  subjugation  are,  therefore,  the  vei7  fundamental  condiuons  tor  the  sumval  and  development 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Although  China  has  basically  solved  the  probleni  of  food  and  clothing,  its  economy  is 
still  at  a fairly  low  level,  its  standard  of  living  falls  considerably  short  ot  that  in  developed  countnes,  and  the 
pressure  of  a huge  population  and  relative  per-capita  paucity  of  resources  will  continue  to  restnct  the 
Mcio-economic  development  and  the  improvement  of  the  people's  lives.  The  peoples  right  to  subsistence  will 
stUl  be  threatened  in  the  event  of  a social  tumioil  or  other  disinters.  Therefore  it  is  the  fundamental  wish  and 
demand  of  the  Chinese  people  and  a long-tenn,  urgent  task  ot  the  Chinese  government  to  maintain  nauonal 
stability  concentrate  their  effort  on  developing  the  productive  forces  along  the  line  which  has  proven  to  be 
successful,  persist  in  reform  and  opening  to  the  outside  world,  strive  to  rejuvenate  the  national  economy  and 
boost  the  narional  strength,  and,  on  the  basis  of  having  solved  the  problem  ot  food  and  clothing,  secure  a 
well-off  livelihood  for  the  people  throughout  the  counU  y so  tliat  their  nght  to  subsistence  will  no  longer  be 

threatened. 
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9.  Reporter  from  the  Xinhua  News  Agency 
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Text: 

The  Chinese  Embassy  here  rejected  as  "biased  and  totally  untenable" 
recent  allegations  of  maltreatment  made  by  the  U.S.  media  against  a 
Shanghai  orphanage. 

"The  legitimate  rights  of  orphans  and  disabled  children  in  China  are 
equally  guaranteed  as  the  rest  and  great  care  and  concern  have  been  shown 
toward  them  by  the  Chinese  government  and  the  whole  Chinese  society,"  Yu 
Shuning,  press  counselor  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  said  in  letters  to  some 
leading  U.S.  newspapers. 

Some  U.S.  newspapers  in  the  past  few  days  published  articles  based  on 
a report  by  the  New  York-based  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia,  asserting  that 
"hundreds  of  children"  died  abnormal  deaths  in  the  Shanghai  orphanage. 

They  charged  that  there  were  "torture,  as  well  as  physical  and  mental 
abuse"  of  children  there  and  that  China  has  a policy  of  letting  children 
die  in  the  orphanages. 

The  mortality  rate  in  the  Shanghai  Children's  Welfare  Institute  (SCWI) 
in  recent  years  averages  about  4 percent,  Yu  noted  in  the  letters,  parts 
of  which  were  recently  published  by  the  Washington  Times  and  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  "a  sheer  fabrication  with  ulterior  motives  to  claim  that 
'hundreds  of  children'  died  abnormal  deaths,"  he  declared. 

In  their  stories  about  the  Shanghai  institute,  the  U.S.  media  also 
relied  heavily  on  the  "information"  provided  by  Zhang  Shuyun,  a former 
SCWI  staff  member,  who  spread  lies  about  her  superiors  after  she  was 
criticized  for  her  poor  work  performance  and  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  after  a libel  suit  had  been  filed  against  her. 

Dismissing  the  claim  of  the  Human  Rights  Watch/Watch  that  the  timing 
of  its  report  had  "no  political  consideration,"  the  Chinese  Embassy 
official  pointed  out  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  group  launched 
attacks  on  China. 

As  deliberations  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  will  start  in 
March,  he  queried:  "What  purpose  will  this  report  serve  if  it  is  not  for 
lending  a helping  hand  to  push  through  a resolution  condemning  China  on 
the  human  rights  issue?" 

Meanwhile,  a number  of  American  friends  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
Chinese  ambassador  expressed  concern  about  possible  negative  impact  of 
what  they  called  "grossly  unfair"  reports  in  the  U.S.  media. 

"It  is  terribly  unfair  to  suggest  China  is  letting  children  die  in 
orphanages  based  on  one  person's  dated  and  uncorroborated  report  on  one 
orphanage,"  one  letter  said. 
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Zhou  Zhuqing,  president  of  the  Shanghai  Child  Welfare  Institute,  and  Han 
Weicheng,  ex-president  of  the  institute,  have  told  Xinhua  that  the 
photograph  of  a sick  child  which  is  contained  in  a report  by  the  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia  group  is  a sham  deliberately  faked  by  Zhang  Shuyun. 

Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  issued  a report  on  the  situation  of  the 
Shanghai  Child  Welfare  Institute  January  7,  which  it  had  reportedly  spent 
nine  months  compiling,  based  on  materials  provided  by  Zhang  Shuyun,  who 
had  worked  in  the  institute. 

Recently,  some  Western  media  carried  the  photo  with  a caption  saying 
that  the  sick  child  was  dying  from  mistreatment  in  the  welfare  institute. 

Zhou  and  Han  said  that  they  had  not  yet  read  the  report  by  Human 
Rights  Watch/Asia  but  upon  checking  the  photo  faxed  to  them  by  friends 
abroad,  they  identified  him  as  a sick  child  the  institute  took  in  on 
February  24,  1988.  " 

Zhou  said  that  the  child,  named  Jian  Xun  by  the  institute,  was 
diagnosed  as  being  severely  mentally  retarded.  Provided  with  meticulous 
care,  the  child  gained  on  some  weight  for  a period  of  time  but  began  to 
vomit  every  time  after  being  fed  and  grew  thinner. 

The  doctors  then  fed  him  with  milk  and  treated  him  with  intravenous 
drips,  but  he  died  on  July  17,  1992. 

Zhou  showed  Xinhua  a thick  pile  of  diagnosis  papers,  recording  the 
process  of  treatment  and  prescriptions. 

Han,  who  graduated  from  the  Shanghai  Medical  University  in  1970  and 
worked  as  a physician  for  11  years,  said  that  Jian  Xun's  malnutrition  had 
resulted  from  his  inability  to  absorb  nutrients,  which  was  caused  by  a 
disease  of  his  central  nervous  system. 

Han  said  that  the  child's  malnutrition  was  not  caused  by  lack  of 
feeding  and  that  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  and  Zhang  Shuyun  were  deceiving 
the  public  by  saying  that  Jian  Xun  died  of  starvation. 

As  for  the  picture  showing  Jian  Xun's  hands  tied  to  the  bed  and  his 
chest  bare,  Zhou  and  Han  said  that  such  things  had  never  occurred  to  Jian 
Xun  in  the  Shanghai  Child  Welfare  Institute,  as  he  never  had 
self-destructive  behavior  and  he  was  then  so  weak  that  there  was  no  need 
to  take  such  a precaution  to  restrain  him.  No  child  has  ever  been  tied  as 
the  photo  shows  and  it  was  a sheer  fabrication  by  the  photographer. 

According  to  Zhou  and  Han,  Zhang  Shuyun  was  criticized  by  her 
superiors  and  colleagues  for  her  poor  performance  when  she  was  working  in 
the  institute.  Later,  Zhong  was  found  to  have  often  instigated  Ai  Ming, 
an  adopted  person  growing  up  in  the  institute,  to  take  pictures  covertly 
in  the  wards,  by  making  the  sick  children  pose  in  different  ways.  Ai  Ming 
«ven  asked  two  older  children,  named  Zhan  Tong  and  Zhai  Hong,  to  join  him 
n taking  pictures  in  such  way. 
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According  to  Zhan  Tong,  the  camera  was  given  to  Ai  Ming  by  Zhang 
Shuyun  and  Zhai  Hong  was  told  to  unbutton  the  clothes  of  the  children 
when  taking  pictures. 

Zhou  and  Han  concluded  that  the  picture  contained  in  the  report  by  the 
Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  must  be  a sham  faked  by  Ai  Ming  on  Zhang  Shuyun 's 

instigation.  . ^ . 

They  said  that  the  Child  Welfare  Institute  has  received  journalists 
from  19  media  organizations  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Japan 
and  other  countries,  who  visited  the  the  institute  for  over  two  hours. 

Facts  proved  that  the  children  in  the  institute  are  well  fed  and 
clothed  and  that  the  nurses  are  fully  devoted  to  their  jobs,  they  said. 
The  shocking  description  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia  and  Zhang  Shuyun  is 
nothing  but  a malicious  fraud,  they  added. 
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10.  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  Spokesman  Tang  Guoquiang 


Chinese  Spokesman  Disputes  US 
Congressman's  Comments  on  Tibet 

Miiiislry  Spokcsilian  Tang  Cno(,ia,.g.  rcsponcJiiig  to  journalists'  question 

in  TiLo^  remarks  about  uliat  lie  allegecllv  saw  and  beard 

in  libtt  , said  that  they  Mere  lamentable". 

Wolf  recently  claimed  that  there  is  no  religious  rreedom  lor  Tibetans  and  that  the  CJiinese 
Central  Governnient  has  pursued  a "Cultural  Genocide"  policy  in  Tibet. 


niiiiorUv  T protect  and  develop  the  culture  and  traditions 

iiiority  people,  lang  said,  noting  that  I ilietans'  freedom  to  iiractice  religion  is  fully 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  Ians  of  China.  religion  is  luiiy 


of 


th  in  171)0' mn^  Government  lias  set  aside  funds  specifically  for  repairing  more 

M ‘r  rvl’Jl  other  religious  sites  like  the  Potala.  and  has  svsteinaticaliv 

sur\eyed.  collected,  collated,  studied,  and  published  Tibetan  cultural  and  folk  arts 

•iml  provided  for  the  study  of  the  l ibetan  language  and  the  use  of  Mandarin 

and  liottan  as  a leaching  mccliiim.  Jang  said. 

'v:>.v  iind  docs  m,l  in  any  ,vay  face  extinction," 
e,  recognized  at  an  international  seminar  on 

Iibetan  studies  recently  in  Beijing  in  Mhich  sdiolars  from  the  United  States  participated. 

Anyone  can  see  a Morlcl  of  difference  betsveen  the  Tibet  of  today  and  the  old  Tibet,  in 
which  the  vast  number  of  serfs,  who  made  up  over  90  percent  of  the  population,  suffered 
poll tiea  oppression  and  economic  exploitation,  Tang  said,  adding  that  %e  old  Tibet  was 

seriously  u'pom  " " ‘.re  most 

"It  was  only  after  the  Democratic  Reform  and  the  abolishment  of  serfdom  there  that  the 
libetan  people  truly  gained  their  freedom  and  enjoyed  all  the  political  rights  that  are 

R'^i'Jld'ctf  ""  ''•■loiiomy  of  the  Peopie's 

Representative  1-Yank  R.  Wolf,  wearing  colored  spectacles,  has  wantonly  slandered  China 
disregarding  the  enormous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Tibet  in  various  fields.  This  is  ' 
something  lamentable  and  will  fall  through,"  he  concluded. 
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Part  Two 

IV.  Feudal  Serfdom  in  Old  Tibet 


Before  the  Democratic  Reform  of  1959  Tibet  had  long  been  a society  of  feudal  serfdom  under  the  despotic 
religion-political  rule  of  lamas  and  nobles,  a society  which  was  darker  and  more  cruel  than  the  European 
serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tibet's  serf-owners  were  principally  the  three  major  estate-holders:  local 
administrative  officials,  nobles  and  upper-ranking  larrias  in  monasteries.  Although  they  accounted  for  less  than 
5 percent  of  Tibet's  population,  they  owned  all  of  Tibet's  farmland,  pastures,  forests,  mountains  and  rivers  as 
well  as  most  livestock.  Statistics  released  in  the  early  years  of  the  Qing  Dynasty  in  the  17th  century  indicate 
that  Tibet  then  had  more  than  3 million  ke  of  fairnland  (15  ke  equal  to  1 hectare),  of  which  30.9  percent  was 
owned  by  officials,  29.6  percent  by  nobles,  and  39.5  percent  by  monasteries  and  upper-ranking  lamas.  Before 
the  1959  Democratic  Reform,  Tibet  had  197  hereditaiy  noble  families  and  25  big  noble  families,  with  the 
biggest  numbering  seven  to  eight,  each  holding  dozens  of  manors  and  tens  of  thousand  of  ke  of  land. 

Serfs  made  up  90  percent  of  old  Tibet's  population.  They  were  called  tralpa  in  Tibetan  (namely  people  who 
tUled  plots  of  land  assigned  to  them  and  had  to  provide  corvee  labor  for  the  serf-owners)  and  duiqoin  (small 
households  with  chimneys  emitting  smoke).  They  had  no  land  or  personal  freedom,  and  the  survival  of  each  of 
them  depended  on  an  estate-holder's  manor.  In  addition,  nangzan  who  comprised  5 percent  of  the  population 
were  hereditary  household  slaves,  deprived  of  any  means  of  production  and  personal  freedom. 

Serf-owners  literally  possessed  the  living  bodies  of  their  serfs.  Since  serfs  were  at  their  disposal  as  their 
private  property,  they  could  trade  and  transfer  them,  present  them  as  gifts,  make  them  mortgages  for  a debt  and 
exchange  them.  According  to  histoncal  records,  in  1943  the  aristocrat  Chengmoim  Norbu  Wanggyai  sold  100 
serfs  to  a monk  official  at  Garzhol  Kam.sa,  in  Zhigoin  area,  at  the  cost  of  60  Hang  of  Tibetan  silver  (about  four 
sUver  dollars)  per  serf.  He  also  sent  400  serfs  to  the  Gundelin  Monasteiy  as  mortgage  for  a debt  of  3,000  pin 
Tibetan  silver  (about  10,000  silver  dollars).  Serf-owners  had  a firm  grip  on  the  birth,  death  and  marriage  of 
serfs.  Male  and  female  serfs  not  belonging  le  the  same  owner  had  to  pay  "redemption  fees"  before  they  could 
marry.  In  some  cases,  an  exchange  was  made  with  a man  swapped  for  man  and  a woman  for  woman.  In  other 
cases,  after  a couple  wedded,  the  ownership  of  both  husband  and  wife  remained  unchanged,  but  their  sons 
would  belong  to  the  husband's  owner  and  their  daughters  to  the  wife's  owner.  Children  of  serfs  were 
registered  the  moment  they  were  bom,  setting  their  life-long  fate  as  serfs. 

Serf-owners  ruthlessly  exploited  serfs  through  corvee  and  usury.  The  coiwee  tax  system  of  old  Tibet  was  very 
cruel.  Permanent  coiwee  tax  was  registered  and  there  were  also  temporaiy  additional  corvee  taxes.  Incomplete 
statistics  indicate  the  existence  of  more  than  200  categories  of  corvee  taxes  levied  by  the  Gaxag  (Tibetan  local 
government).  The  corvee  assigned  by  Gaxag  and  manorial  lords  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  the  labor  of 
serf  households,  and  could  go  as  high  as  70-80  percent.  According  to  a survey  conducted  before  the 
Democratic  Reform,  the  Darongqang  Manor  owned  by  Regent  Dagzhag  of  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  had  a total  of 
1,445  ke  of  land,  and  81  able-bodied  and  semi-able-bodied  serfs.  They  were  assigned  a total  of  2 1,260  corvee 
days  for  the  whole  year,  the  equivalent  of  an  entire  year's  labor  by  67.3  people.  In  effect,  83  percent  of  the 
seifs  had  to  do  corvee  for  one  full  year. 

The  serfs  engaged  in  hard  labor  year  in  and  year  out  and  yet  had  no  guaranteed  food  or  clothing.  Often  they 
had  to  rely  on  money  borrowed  at  usury  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  annual  interest  rate  for  usurious 
loans  was  very  high,  while  that  for  money  bonowed  from  monasteries  was  30  percent,  and  for  grain  20  or  25 
percent.  Monetary  loans  from  nobles  exacted  a 20  percent  interest,  while  that  for  grain  amounted  to  20  or  25 
percent. 

Gaxag  had  several  money-lending  institutions,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  of  various  generations  had  two 
organizations  specialized  in  lending  money.  Incomplete  records  in  the  account  books  of  the  two  cash-lending 
bodies  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  1950  .show  that  they  had  lent  out  about  3.0385  million  liang  of  Tibetan  silver  in 
usurious  loans. 
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Snowballing  interest  of  usurious  loans  created  debts  which  could  never  be  repaid  by  even  succeeding 
generations  and  debts  involving  a guarantor  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  both  the  debtor  and  the  guarantor. 

The  grandfather  of  a serf  named  Cering  Goinbo  of  Maizhokunggar  County  once  borrowed  50  ke  of  (1 
ke  equal  to  14  kg)  from  the  Sera  Monastery.  In  77  years  the  three  generations  had  paid  more  than  '^.OpOke  of 
grain  for  the  interest  but  the  serf-owner  still  claimed  that  Cering  Goinbo  owed  him  100, ke  of  grain.  There 
was  another  serf  named  Dainzin  in  Donggar  County  who  in  1941  borrowed  one  ke  of  qingke  barley  from  his 
master.  In  1951  when  he  was  asked  to  repay  600  ke , he  was  forced  to  flee,  his  wife  was  driven  to  death  and 
his  seven-year-old  son  was  taken  away  to  repay  the  debt  by  labor. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  serf-owners,  Tibetan  local  rulers  tormulated  a series  of  laws.  The 
13-Article  Code  and  16- Article  Code,  which  were  enforced  tor  several  hundred  years  in  old  Tibet,  divided 
people  into  three  classes  and  nine  ranks.  They  clearly  stipulated  that  people  were  unequal  in  legal  states.  The 
codes  stipulated,  "It  is  forbidden  to  quarrel  with  a worthy,  sage,  noble  and  descendant  of  the  ruler  ; persons 
of  the  lower  rank  who  attack  those  of  the  upper  rank,  and  a junior  otticial  who  quarrels  with  a senior  official 
commit  a serious  crime  and  so  should  be  detained";  "anyone  who  resists  a master's  control  should  be 
arrested";  "a  commoner  who  offends  an  official  should  be  arrested";  "anyone  who  voices  grievances  at  the 
palace,  behaving  disgracefully,  should  be  anested  and  whipped."  The  standards  for  measuring  punishment 
and  the  methods  for  dealing  with  people  ol  dillerent  classes  and  ranks  who  violated  the  same  criminal  law 
were  quite  different.  In  the  law  concerning  the  penalty  for  murder,  it  was  written,  people  are  divided  into 
different  classes  and  ranks,  the  value  ol  a lile  coiTespondingly  diiters."  The  lives  ot  people  of  the  highest  rank 
of  the  upper  class,  such  as  a prince  or  leading  Living  Buddha,  are  calculated  in  gold  to  the  same  weight  as  the 
dead  body.  The  lives  of  people  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  lower  class,  such  as  women,  butchers,  hunters  and 
craftsmen,  are  worth  a straw  rope.  In  the  law  concerning  compensation  tor  injury,  it  was  sUpulated  that  a 
servant  who  injures  his  master  should  have  his  hands  or  feet  chopped  off;  a master  who  injures  a servant  is 
only  responsible  for  the  medical  treatment  for  the  wound,  with  no  other  compensation  required. 

Making  use  of  written  or  common  law,  the  serf-owners  set  up  penitentiaries  or  private  jails.  Local 
governments  had  law  courts  and  prisons,  as  had  large  monasteries.  Estate-holders  could  build  private  prisons 
on  their  own  manor  ground.  Punishments  were  extremely  savage  and  cruel,  and  included  gouging  out  the 
eyes;  cutting  off  ears,  hands  and  feet;  pulling  out  tendons;  and  throwing  people  into  water.  In  the  Gandan 
Monastery,  one  of  the  largest  in  Tibet,  there  were  many  handculis,  letters,  clubs  and  other  cmel  instruments  of 
torture  used  for  gouging  out  eyes  and  ripping  out  tendons.  Many  materials  and  photos  showing  limbs  of  serfs 
mutilated  by  serf-owners  in  those  years  are  kept  in  the  hall  housing  the  Tibetan  Social  and  Historical  Relics 
Exhibition  in  the  Beijing  Cultural  Palace  of  Nationalities. 

Under  the  centuries-long  feudal  serfdom,  the  Tibetan  serfs  were  politically  oppressed,  economically  exploited 
and  frequently  persecuted.  A saying  circulated  among  serfs,  "All  a serf  can  carry  away  is  his  own  shadow,  and 
all  he  can  leave  behind  is  his  footprints."  Old  Tibet  can  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's  regions 
witnessing  the  most  serious  violations  of  human  rights. 

Despite  the  cruel  rule  of  the  feudal  serfdom,  Tibetan  laboring  people  never  ceased  their  resistance  struggles. 
They  strove  for  their  personal  rights  by  making  petitions,  fleeing,  resisting  rent  and  corvee  and  even  waging 
armed  struggle.  However,  they  were  subjected  to  ruUiless  suppression  by  the  three  big  estate-holders,  "nie  law 
of  old  Tibet  stated,  "All  civilians  who  rebel  all  commit  felonies."  In  such  incidences  not  only  the  rebel  himself 
would  be  killed,  but  his  family  property  would  be  confiscated  and  his  wife  be  made  a slave.  The  5th  Dalai 
Lama  once  issued  the  order,  "Commoners  of  Lhari  Ziba  listen  to  my  order: ....  I have  authorized  Lhari  Ziba  to 
chop  off  your  hands  and  feet,  gouge  out  your  eyes,  and  beat  and  kill  you  if  you  again  attempt  to  look  for 
freedom  and  comfort."  This  order  was  reiterated  on  many  occasions  by  his  successors  in  power. 


V.  The  People  Gain  Personal 
Freedom 

The  central  people's  government  and  the  local  government  of  Tibet  signed  in  1951  the  17-Article  Agreement  on 
measures  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet,  and  Tibet  was  peacefully  liberated.  This  brought  hope  to  the 
Tibetan  people  in  their  struggle  for  equal  personal  rights.  After  the  quelling  of  the  armed  rebellion  in  1959,  the 
central  people's  government,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Tibetan  people,  conducted  the  Democratic 
Reform  in  Tibet  and  abolished  the  extremely  decadent  and  dark  feudal  serfdom.  TTie  million  serfs  and  slaves 
were  emancipated.  They  were  no  longer  regarded  as  the  personal  property  of  serf-owners  who  could  use  them 
for  transactions,  transfer,  mortgage  for  a debt  or  exchange  or  exact  their  toil.  From  that  time  on  they  gained  the 
right  to  personal  freedom.  This  was  a great,  epoch-making  change  in  Tibetan  history. 

Now  old  Tibet's  codes  have  been  abrogated.  Citizens  are  no  longer  divided  into  three  classes  and  nine  ranks. 
All  sorts  of  barbarous  punishments  are  prohibited  and  privately  established  prisons  have  all  been  dismantled. 
New  China's  Constitution  and  laws  guarantee  diat  every  Tibetan  enjoys  the  right  to  subsistence  and  personal 
safety. 

The  Democratic  Reform  abolished  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by  serf-owners.  The  farmland 
originally  occupied  by  those  serf-owners  involved  in  die  anned  rebellion  was  distributed  free  to  landless  serfs 
and  slaves.  In  Kesong  Manor,  Nedong  County  in  Shannan  Prefecture,  443  peasants  were  given  1,696  ke  of 
land.  When  the  title  deeds  for  land  and  debt  contracts  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  former  serfs  danced  around 
the  blaze.  The  75-year-old  Soinam  said,  "1  used  to  till  the  land  of  my  master,  and  I belonged  to  him  day  and 
night.  When  asked  to  do  corvee  at  midnight,  1 dared  not  wait  till  dawn  the  next  day.  Now  I have  received  land. 
I feel  I can  sleep  well  and  have  a good  appetite.  1 really  want  to  live  several  years  longer  so  that  I can  see  the 
happy  future."  A policy  of  redemption  was  introduced  with  regard  to  die  land  and  other  means  of  producdon 
of  serf-owners  who  did  not  participate  in  the  rebellion.  The  9(K),0(X)  ke  of  land  and  over  820,000  head  of 
livestock  of  the  1,300  serf-owners  and  their  agents,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  rebellion,  were  redeemed  by 
the  state  at  a cost  topping  45  million  yuan. 

The  Tibetan  laboring  people  no  longer  suffer  from  the  heavy  corvee  taxes  and  usurious  exploitation  by  the 
serf-owners.  The  fruits  of  their  labor  all  belong  to  themselves,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tibetan  people  for 
production  became  unprecedentedly  high.  The  region's  grain  output  in  1960  increased  by  12.6  percent  over 
1959  and  the  number  of  livestock  by  10  percent.  The  Tibetan  people  began  to  enjoy  the  right  to  subsistence, 
along  with  adequate  food  and  clothing. 
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VI.  The  People  Enjoy  Political 
Rights 

Under  the  political  system  combining  religion  with  politics  and  despotic  rule  by  feudal  estate-holders  in  old 
Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gelug  Sect  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  also  head  of  the 
Tibetan  local  government.  He  held  both  political  and  religious  power.  The  official  system  of  the  former  Tibetan 
local  government  was  a dual  one  of  monk  and  lay  officials.  In  the  administrative  organs,  there  were  both  monk 
and  lay  officials,  with  the  foimer  higher  than  the  latter  in  rank.  But  there  were  monk  officials  in  some 
organizations.  Monasteries  enjoyed  special  jurisdiction  in  handling  political  affairs.  Abbots  of  the  three  major 
monasteries  (Gandan,  Sera  and  Zhaibung)  and  the  four  large  ones  (Gundeling,  Dangyailing,  Cernoinling  and 
Cejoiling)  participated  in  all  "enlarged  meetings  of  officials"  to  discuss  important  events.  Resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meetings  became  effective  only  when  they  bore  the  stamps  of  the  local  government  and  the  three  major 
monasteries. 

The  Democratic  Reform  in  1959  pul  an  end  to  the  political  system  of  combining  religious  with  political  rule  and 
introduced  the  new  political  system  of  people's  democracy.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  Tibetan  people,  like  the  people  of  various  nationalities  lliroughout  the  country,  have  become  masters 
of  the  country  and  enjoy  full  political  rights  provided  for  by  the  law. 

Citizens  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  who  have  reached  the  age  of  1 8 have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  stand 
forelection,  regardless  of  their  ethnic  status,  race,  sex,  occupation,  family  background,  religious  belief, 
education,  property  status,  or  length  of  residence.  They  can  directly  vote  for  deputies  to  the  people's 
congresses  of  counties,  districts,  townships  and  towns.  These  deputies  can  in  turn  elect  deputies  to  the 
national,  autonomous  regional  and  municipal  people's  congresses.  The  people  exercise  the  power  of  managing 
the  Slate  and  local  affairs  through  the  people's  congresses  at  all  levels.  The  political  enthusiasm  of  the  Tibetan 
people  is  high  because  they  have  obtained  the  right  to  be  masters  of  their  own  affairs.  They  have  actively 
exercised  their  rights.  Statistics  of  Lhasa,  Nagqu,  Xigaze,  Nyingchi  and  Shannan  on  the  elections  for  deputies 
to  the  Fifth  People's  Congress  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  in  1988  show  that  93.88  percent  of  the  people 
there  voted.  To  enable  illiterates  to  participate,  beans  were  used  in  place  of  ballots  in  many  places.  Voters 
placed  beans  in  the  bowls  behind  the  back  of  the  candidates  of  their  choice.  Those  with  the  most  beans  went 
into  office.  Currently,  deputies  of  the  local  ethnic  minorities,  with  Tibetans  as  the  main  force,  account  for  over 
95  percent  of  the  total  local  deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  at  the  disuict  and  county  levels  and  the  figure  is 
over  82  percent  for  those  to  the  People's  Congress  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region.  Most  of  the  current 
chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  people's  congresses  of  the  75  counties  (cities  and  districts)  in  the 
autonomous  region  used  to  be  serfs  or  slaves  in  old  Tibet. 

The  Tibetan  Committee  of  the  Chine.se  People's  Political  Consultative  Conference  (CPPCC)  was  set  up  in 
Tibet  in  1959  to  ensure  that  people  of  all  social  strata  and  of  all  walks  of  life  can  fully  voice  their  opinions  and 
play  their  roles  in  social  and  political  life.  The  CPPCC,  an  organization  of  die  broadest  patriotic  united  front 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Parly  of  China,  is  an  important  political  organization  conducting 
political  consultation,  implementing  mutual  supervision  and  developing  socialist  democracy.  Its  role  has  been 
brought  into  full  play  in  Tibet.  The  CPPCC  Tibetan  Committee  has  drawn  on  the  participation  of  the  people  of 
all  social  strata  from  Tibetan  and  other  ethnic  groups.  Many  of  them  were  patriotic  monk  and  secular  officials 
of  the  former  local  government  of  Tibet  and  upper-class  religious  figures.  They  include  Pagbalha  Geleg 
Namgyai,  the  Great  Living  Buddha  of  Qamdo  Prefecture,  who  is  now  vice-chairman  of  the  CPPCC  National 
Committee  and  vice-chaiiman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  People's  Congress  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous 
Region;  and  Lhalu  Cewang  Doje,  a foimer  Tibetan  noble  man  and  a Galoin  of  the  Tibetan  local  government, 
who  is  currently  vice-chaiiman  of  the  CPPCC  Tibetan  Committee.  Through  the  political  consultative 
conferences,  these  people  have  participated  in  the  discussion  and  management  of  state  affairs  and  helped  the 
government  in  malang  decisions.  Their  motions  raised  at  past  conferences  have  involved  ethnic  groups, 
religion,  culture  and  education,  science  and  technology,  public  health,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  forestry, 
urban  and  rural  construction  and  environmental  protection.  They  have  played  an  important  role  in  safeguarding 
the  unification  of  the  motherland,  strengthening  national  unity,  opposing  national  separation,  inheriting  and 
developing  traditional  national  culture,  speeding  up  development  of  Tibetan  economy,  and  promoting  reform 
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and  opening  up. 

Tibet  practices  regional  national  autonomy  in  accordance  wiUi  the  Constitution  ot  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  March  1955,  the  central  government  decided  to  set  up  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Tibet 
Autonomous  Region.  In  September  1965,  the  First  Session  ol  the  First  People  s Congress  of  the  Tibet 
Autonomous  Region  was  held  in  Lhasa  and  die  establishment  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  was  officially 
announced.  Most  deputies  ol  the  tibetan  nationality  to  the  congress  were  emancipated  serfs  and  slaves,  as  well 
as  patriots  from  the  upper  strata  and  religious  figures.  At  the  congress,  Ngapoi  Nagwang  Jigme  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  People's  Committee  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region.  Having  smashed  the  yoke  of  the  feudal 
serfdom,  the  broad  masses  of  serfs  and  slaves  obtained  political  and  national  equal  rights. 

The  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Governing  Regional  National  Autonomy  stipulates,  "People's 
congresses  in  the  areas  of  national  autonomy  have  the  right  to  toimulate  regulations  on  the  exercise  of 
autonomy  or  specific  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
local  nationalities."  In  accordance  with  the  rights  bestowed  by  the  Law  Governing  Regional  National 
Autonomy,  the  People's  Congress  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  has  since  1965  formulated  more  than  60 
local  rules  and  regulations,  decrees,  decisions  and  resolutions,  involving  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
educational  aspects,  which  confoim  to  the  reality  of  Tibet  and  maintain  the  interests  of  Tibetan  people.  They 
include  the  Rules  of  Procedures  of  the  People's  Congress  ot  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region,  the  Procedures  on 
Formulating  Local  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region,  the  Measures  for  the  Management 
of  Mining  by  Collective  Mining  Enteiprises  and  Individuals  in  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region,  the  Resolutions 
on  Study,  Use  and  Development  of  the  Tibetan  Language  in  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region,  the  Regulations  of 
the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  on  the  Protection  and  Management  ot  Cultural  Relics,  and  the  Accornmodation 
Rules  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Maniage  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  ot  China.  The  formulation  and 
implementation  of  these  local  rules  and  regulations  have  lumished  an  important  legal  guarantee  to  the 
realization  of  democratic  rights  for  the  Tibetan  people  and  to  the  development  ot  local  social,  economic  and 
cultural  undertakings. 

To  enable  the  Tibetan  people  to  better  perfonn  the  right  to  manage  state  and  local  aftairs,  the  central 
government  has  attached  great  weight  to  the  training  of  cadres  ot  Tibetan  nationality.  Currently,  there  are 
37,000  cadres  of  Tibetan  nationality  in  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region.  All  the  main  leading  posts  in  the 
people's  congresses,  governments  and  people’s  political  consultative  conterences  at  various  levels  are  filled  by 
Tibetans.  Cadres  of  Tibetan  nationality  account  for  66.6  percent  of  the  total  in  Tibet,  7 1.7  percent  at  the 
regional  level  and  74.8  percent  at  the  county  level.  Tibetan  women  were  in  the  lowest  echelon  of  society  in  old 
Tibet.  Today,  many  of  them  hold  leading  posts,  accounting  for  upwards  of  30  percent  of  the  cadres  in  the 
autonomous  region  in  1986.  At  present,  five  have  become  cadres  at  the  regional  level,  38  at  the  prefectural 
level  and  232  at  the  county  level.  Most  Tibetan  cadres  are  emancipated  serfs  and  slaves.  There  are  also  some 
patriots  from  the  upper  class.  Appropriate  anangemenls  have  also  been  made  even  for  those  serf-owners  and 
their  agents  who  paiticipated  in  the  rebellion,  giving  them  the  chance  to  conUibute  to  the  state  and  people  if 
they  renounce  their  reactionary  stand  and  possess  real  skills. 

Injudicial  activities,  in  addition  to  enjoying  equal  legal  rights  with  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Tibetan  people  have  also  been  granted  special  rights  stipulated  in  the  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Governing  Regional  National  Autonomy.  The  People's  Congress  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  stipulates, 
"People's  courts  and  procuratorates  at  various  levels  must  guarantee  the  right  of  Tibetan  citizens  to  use  their 
own  national  language  to  enter  a lawsuit.  In  cases  involving  die  Tibetans,  Tibetan  language  should  be  used  in 
doing  procuratorial  work  and  hearing  cases,  and  legal  documents  should  be  written  in  the  Tibetan  language." 
At  present,  the  main  officials  of  the  procuratorates  and  courts  at  all  levels  in  Tibet  are  Tibetan  citizens. 
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VII.  Economic  Development  and 
Improvement  of  Living 
Standards 


The  feudal  serfdom  in  old  Tibet  seriously  handicapped  the  development  of  the  social  productive  forces.  The 
economy  in  Tibet  was  in  a state  of  extreme  backwardness  for  a long  time.  Wooden  ploughs  were  the  basic 
tools  for  agricultural  production  and  yaks  were  employed  for  threshing.  Slash  and  burn  cultivation  and  the 
burning  of  grass  to  fertilize  land  were  still  customs  retained  in  a few  localities.  In  1952,  each  mu  of  land  (15 
mu  equal  to  1 hectare)  could  only  produce  80  kg  of  grain  on  the  average  and  the  per-capita  share  of  grain  came 
to  125  kg.  Livestock  breeding  hinged  on  climatic  conditions  and  frequent  natural  calamities  often  caused  the 
deaths  of  large  numbers  of  animals.  In  1952,  the  region  had  only  9.74  million  head  of  livestock.  The 
handicrafts  industry  was  also  extiemely  backward  and  modern  industry  was  nonexistent  in  old  Tibet. 
Dangerous  and  difficult  roads  made  it  hard  to  travel  in  tlie  region.  The  transport  of  goods  and  the  delivery  of 
mail  had  to  depend  on  human  and  animal  power.  There  were  no  bridges  on  the  Yaidung  Zangbo  River  that 
dissects  Tibet,  except  for  a few  chain  constructions  left  over  from  the  Ming  Dynasty.  Since  there  were  no 
highways  in  Tibet,  ^e  car  given  to  the  Dalai  Lama  by  the  British  had  to  be  dismantled  and  carried  to  Lhasa  by 
draught  animals.  Tibet  was  also  backward  in  regard  to  sources  of  energy.  In  1950,  on  the  eve  of  Tibet’s 
peaceful  liberation,  there  was  only  one  125-kw  hydropower  station  in  the  region,  which  supplied  electricity 
only  intermittently.  The  backward  economy  and  the  cruel  exploitation  by  tlie  serf-owners  kept  the  people  in 
dire  poverty  and  misery.  As  far  as  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  was  concerned,  there  were  only  20,000 
residents  in  the  city  proper  before  the  Democratic  Refonn  in  1959,  and  close  to  1,000  tattered  tents  thrown 
together  for  the  poor  and  beggars  could  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Prison  authorities  offered  no  food 
to  the  convicts,  and  "prisoners"  in  handcuffs  and  wooden  cangues  begged  in  the  streets.  And  the  pathetic 
remains  of  those  homeless  people  who  died  of  frost  and  hunger  could  be  spotted  anywhere  in  the  city. 

The  Democratic  Reform  has  greatly  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  farmers  and  herdsmen  for  production.  In  the  past 
four  decades,  particularly  since  the  reform  and  opening  up  of  the  last  ten  years  and  more,  earth-shaking 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Tibet.  With  the  support  of  the  central  government  and  people  throughout  the 
country,  the  Tibetan  people  have  developed  production,  alleviated  poverty  and  built  up  family  fortunes. 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  has  been  given  top  priority  in  the  Tibetan  economy. 
During  the  early  stage  of  tlie  Democratic  Refonn,  the  central  government  and  the  Tibetan  local  government 
formulated  a series  of  policies  and  principles  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  which 
were  compatible  with  the  local  conditions.  Financial  and  material  support  was  also  provided.  As  a result, 
Tibet's  production  levels  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  increased  greatly.  Total  grain  output  rose  from 
180  million  kg  in  1959  to  315  million  kg  in  1966,  registering  an  average  growth  rate  of  8.3  percent  a year. 
Cattle  soared  from  9.556  million  head  in  1959  to  18.175  million  head,  a rise  of  90.2  percent.  The  living 
standards  of  the  people  took  the  first  step  towards  improvement. 

Since  1980,  the  government  has  imposed  no  levies  on  fanners  and  herdsmen,  with  both  agricultural  and 
livestock  taxes  exempted.  In  1984,  in  addition  to  continuing  tlie  practice  of  interest  exemption  for  agricultural 
and  livestock  loans,  the  government  annulled  repayment  of  pre-1980  collective  loans  used  for  the  building  of 
water  conservancy  projects  and  purchasing  machinery  for  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  Agricultural  and 
pastoral  areas  have  introduced  various  fonns  of  contracted  production  responsibility  systems  on  a household 
basis,  developed  household  sideline  occupations,  I'estored  open  markets  and  conducted  large-scale  capital 
construction  of  farmland  and  grassland.  Before  the  liberation  of  Tibet,  there  was  no  farm  machinery  or 
chemical  fertilizer  in  Tibet.  Nowadays,  farming  households  own  tractors.  Scientific  farming  and  breeding  of 
cattle  has  become  highly  valued  and  welcomed.  Introduction  of  modern  tools  for  production  and  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  have  boosted  overall  production.  In  1991,  the  total  output  value  of 
agriculture  reached  2.046  billion  yuan  in  Tibet,  4.4  times  higher  than  in  1952.  Grain  output  came  to  580 
million  kg  and  the  average  per-mu  yield  was  224  kg,  showing  rises  of  3.7  times  and  2.8  times  respectively 
over  1952.  Although  the  1991  population  of  Tibet  was  almost  double  that  in  1952,  the  per-capita  share  of  grain 
in  1991  came  to  290.5  kg,  or  an  increase  of  2.2  times  that  of  1952.  The  output  of  animal  by-products  rose  by  a 


substantial  margin.  In  1991,  the  total  meat  output  stood  at  91,0(X)  tons  and  the  total  output  of  milk  reached 
177,000  tons. 

Modem  industry  started  after  the  Democratic  Relbnn  of  Tibet.  In  1965,  80  industrial  enterprises  were 
established  in  Tibet.  Employing  close  to  10,000  workers,  they  covered  the  building,  power,  motor  vehicle 
repair,  lumber,  tanning,  borax  and  coal  industries.  The  total  industrial  output  value  reached  28.83  million  yu^ 
that  year.  The  government  has  paid  close  alienlion  to  the  development  ot  the  national  handicraits.  In  iyo:>,  it 
had  widened  to  encompass  33  trades  and  iLs  total  annual  output  value  rose  from  1.24  million  yuan  betore  the 
Democratic  Reform  to  8.9  million  yuan,  showing  a 7.2-fold  rise.  Tibet  was  short  of  petroleum  and  com,  ^d 
energy  supply  was  inadequate  in  the  past.  To  change  the  situation,  a power  station  was  budt  in  Lh^a  in  lyph. 

It  was  the  first  public  power  enieiprise  in  Tibet.  Tibet  is  rich  in  geotheiTnal  resources  and  the  state  mv^ted  in 
building  a geothermal  power  station  in  Yangbajain  with  the  biggest  generating  capacity  in  China.  In  1991,  the 
installed  power  generating  capacity  of  Tibet  reached  140,0(X)  kw  and  the  annual  output  of  generated  electncity 
came  to  400  million  kwh.  After  40  years  of  construction,  Tibet  boasts  a dozen  or  so  modern  mdustnes  such  as 
power,  mining,  building  materials,  lumber,  wool  textile,  printing  and  food.  Employees  of  state-owned 
enterprises  total  51,000.  In  1991,  the  total  indusuial  output  value  came  to  403  million  yuan,  a nse  ot  5.3  tunes 
that  of  1959.  The  output  value  of  the  handicrafts  stood  at  46  million  yuan. 

Tibet  had  no  regular  highways  in  the  past.  After  the  peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet,  the  first  liirge-scale 
construction  project  was  to  build  highways  Irom  Sichuan  and  Qinghai  to  Lhasa  on  the  high  mounta.in  ndges 
with  an  average  elevation  of  3,{XX)  meters.  The  Sichuan-Tibet  Highway  is  2,413  km  long  and  the 
Qinghai-Tibet  Highway  2,122  km  long.  Since  then,  the  Xinjiang-Tibet,  Yunnan-Tibet  and  China-Nepal 
highways  have  been  built  one  after  another.  Currently,  there  are  15  arterial  highways  and  315  feeder  roads, 
with  a total  length  of  2 1 ,842  km,  throughout  Tibet.  Except  for  Medog  County  which  is  located  deep  in ^e 
mountains,  highways  provide  access  to  all  the  counties  and  77  percent  of  the  townships  in  Tibet.  A highway 
network  with  Lhasa  at  the  center,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Qinghai-Tibet,  Sichuan-Tibet,  Yunnan-Tibet  and 
China-Nepal  highways,  has  taken  shape.  In  order  to  solve  Tibet's  fuel  supply  problem,  the  state  allocated 
funds  to  build  a refined  oil  transmission  pipeline  Irom  Golmud  in  Qinghai  Piovince  to  Lhasa.  Tliis 
1,080-km-long  pipeline  has  played  an,  important  role  in  guaranteeing  energy  supplies  for  Tibet  in  its  economic 
consu-uction.  To  meet  Tibet's  need  to  open  to  the  outside  world,  since  the  start  ot  an  air  route  from  Lhasa  to 
Beijing  in  1956,  domestic  airlines  have  offered  services  Irom  Lhasa  to  Chengdu,  Xian,  Lanzhou,  Shanghai 
and  Guangzhou.  Inienialional  air  links  have  been  inaugurated  between  Lhasa  and  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

Modem  science  and  technology  did  not  exist  in  old  Tibet.  The  period  since  the  Democratic  Reform  has  seen  the 
establishment  of  agricultural,  animal  husbandry,  communications,  power,  consteuction,  geological,  water 
conservancy,  meteorological,  public  health,  pharmaceutical  and  educational  research  institutions  in  Tibet.  They 
have  trained  Tibetan  scientific  and  technical  personnel.  The  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  of  the  Tibet 
Autonomous  Region  was  set  up  in  1985.  CuiTenily,  Tibet  has  17  special  scientific  research  institutions  with 
26,900  technical  personnel.  Over  the  past  40  years,  347  scientific  and  technological  achievements  have  been 
awarded  prizes  at  the  autonomous  regional  level.  01  these,  2 1 scientific  research  achievements  such  as  the 
comprehensive  development  and  utilization  ot  solar  energy  resources  in  Tibet  have  been  honored  by  state 
prizes. 

The  snowy  peaks,  famous  monasteries  and  relics  ol  historical  interest  on  the  Tibetan  Plateau  have  attracted 
many  adventurers  and  tourists  from  other  countries.  In  opening  up,  Tibet  s tourism  industry  has  g^ually 
flourished.  At  present,  Tibet  has  1 1 travel  agencies  and  19  tourist  hotels  and  guesthouses  with  3,6W  beds  tor 
foreign  guests.  The  autonomous  region  has  opened  over  60  scenic  spots  to  the  public.  Between  1980  and 
1991,  Tibet  received  150,900  overseas  tourists. 

Due  to  efforts  made  in  the  past  40-odd  years  the  living  standards  ol  the  Tibetan  jjeople  have  improved 
markedly.  Most  farmers  and  herdsmen  have  adequate  lood  and  clothing  and  some  have  attmned  relaUve 
affluence  In  1991  the  average  net  income  of  fanners  and  herdsmen  in  the  region  was  455  yuan.  Allowing  tor 
price  increases,  the  figure  was  2.6  times  higher  than  the  159  yuan  of  1979.  In  die  Zholgyur  Village  Yadong 
County  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  the  annual  income  ot  the  75  households  was  361,600  yuan  in  1986  and 
74  households  have  built  new  dwellings.  The  per-capila  income  ol  residents  in  cities  and  towns  is  2,120  yuan 
a year,  3.3  times  higher  than  in  1981.  By  the  end  of  1991,  savings  deposits  of  city  and  township  residents 
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totalled  492.4  million  yuan,  over  500  limes  more  than  in  1959.  Farmers  and  herdsmen  have  obtained 
considerable  amount  of  means  ot  production.  Each  household  owns  6,021  yuan  worth  of  fixed  assets  for 
production  purposes  and  75  head  of  cattle.  For  every  100  households,  there  are  nine  rnotor  vehicles,  six 
tractors,  three  power-driven  threshers,  and  12  horse-drawn  carts.  The  average  per-capita  rnaterial  consumption 
of  farmers  and  herdsmen  has  increased  enomiously  compared  with  the  pieriod  before  the  literation  of  Tibet.  In 
1991,  the  per-capita  consumption  of  grain  was  183.6  kg.  Other  figures  were  3.6  kg  tor  edible  oil,  14.7  kg  for 
meat  and  50  kg  for  milk.  While  retaining  their  U aditional  diet,  Tibetans  have  expanded  it  to  also  include  more 
vegetables,  eggs,  wine,  sweets  and  pastries.  The  living  conditions  ot  the  people  have  improved  markedly. 
According  to  statistics  produced  by  the  local  government  ot  old  Tibet,  ot  a population  of  1 million  in  Tibet  m 
1950,  some  900,000  lacked  real  housing.  Currently,  except  for  the  pastoral  areas,  all  households  have  fixed 
housing.  In  1991,  the  per-capita  floor  space  of  city  and  township  residents  reached  13.7  square  meters.  In 
Gyangze  County  of  Xigaze  Prefecture,  which  has  a population  ot  56,700,  over  80  percent  have  mov^  into 
new  dwellings,  with  a per-capita  lloor  space  ol  40  square  meters.  The  traditional  way  of  life  of  the  Tibetan 
people  has  been  somewhat  modemized.  A sample  survey  shows  that  tor  every  100  uiban  households,  there 
are  212  bicycles,  88  color  televisions,  84  radio  cassette  recorders,  42  washing  machines,  24  refrigerators  and 
26  cameras.  The  constioiction  of  various  cultural  facilities  has  increasingly  enriched  the  ethical  outlook  and 
cultural  life  of  Tibetan  people. 

Due  to  Tibet's  extremely  harsh  natural  conditions  and  its  extremely  backward  social  development  in  history, 
the  level  of  economic  development  and  the  living  standards  ot  the  people  are  still  lower  than  the  nation  s 
average.  In  1989,  the  government  of  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  formulated  the  Strategic  Ideas  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Development  of  Tibet.  It  has  implemented  the  policy  of  opening  up  to  the  rest  part  of 
China  and  the  outside  world  as  well;  exploring  the  regional,  domestic  and  foreign  rnarkets;  developing 
advantageous  resources  and  stepping  up  development  ol  key  areas  and  key  industries.  The  goal  is  to  narrow  as 
soon  as  possible  the  gap  in  economic  development  between  Tibet  and  other  areas  ot  the  nation  in  order  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  common  prosperity  ol  Tibetan  and  other  ethnic  groups. 
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VIII.  Freedom  of  Religious  Belief 

The  majority  of  Tibetans  believe  in  Tibetan  Buddhism.  There  are  also  about  2,0(X)  Muslims  and  600  Catholics 
in  the  autonomous  region.  , 

Respect  for  and  protection  of  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  a basic  policy  ot  the  Chinese  government,  •'^^er  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet,  organizations  at  all  levels  in  Tibet  earnestly  carried  out  the  pohcy,  gainmg  the 
appreciation  of  both  monks  and  lay  people.  Protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  People  s Republic  of  China 
and  state  laws,  the  Tibetan  people  now  enjoy  full  freedom  to  participate  in  normal  religious  activities.  A^ost 
every  religious  family  has  a small  suU'a  recitation  hall  or  a niche  for  a Buddhist  statue.  More  than  1 mulion 
worshipers  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Lhasa  each  year.  Sutra  streamers  and  Mani  stone  mounds  V ^'^out 

believers  can  be  seen  everywhere  in  Tibet.  Inside  and  outside  tamous  monasteries  such  as  the  Jokhang  are 
crowds  of  worshipers  either  prostrating  in  prayer,  turning  their  prayer  wheels  or  bowing  to  Buddhist  statues. 

During  the  period  of  the  "cultural  revolution"  (1966-76),  however,  in  Tibet  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  the 
policy  on  freedom  of  religious  belief  was  disrupted,  and  sites  and  facilities  for  religious  activities  were 
seriously  damaged.  Al'ter  the  "cultural  revolution"  ended,  the  policy  on  freedom  ot  religious  belief  began  to  be 
implemented  again  in  Tibet  in  an  all-round  way.  Since  1980,  unjust,  false  and  wrong  cases  been 
redressed  in  Tibet  and  religious  institutions  have  been  reinstated  or  established,  and  a great  deal  ot  work  has 
been  done  to  ensure  freedom  of  religious  belief  for  all  citizens.  Over  the  past  decade  and  more,  the  Chinee 
government  has  appropriated  more  than  2(X)  million  yuan  in  special  funds  to  implement  the  religious  pohcy  m 
Tibet.  The  funds  were  used  to  renovate  the  Jokliang  Monastery  built  in  the  7th  century,  the  Samye  Monastery 
built  by  the  king  of  the  Tubo  Kingdom  in  the  8th  century,  and  the  lour  tamous  monasteries  of  the  Gelug  Sect 
of  Tibetan  Buddhism  - Zhaibung,  Sera,  Gandan  and  Tashilhunpo.  For  the  renovation  of  the  Potala  Palace 
alone  the  central  government  allotted  a lump  sum  of  more  Uian  40  million  yuan.  In  1984,  the  central 
government  provided  6.7  million  yuan  in  special  funds,  1 1 1 kg  ot  gold,  2,(XX)  kg  ot  silver  and  large  quantities 
of  jewelry  for  the  renovation,  under  the  direction  ot  the  late  lOth  Bainqen  Lama,  ot  the  holy  stupas  and  the 
memorial  halls  for  the  5th  to  the  9th  Bainqen  Lamas.  To  date,  more  than  1,4(X)  religious  centers  have  been 
renovated  and  opened  to  the  public,  meeting  the  needs  ot  the  religious  people  tor  their  normal  religious  lite. 
The  government  has  also  exerted  every  ellort  to  locate  those  Buddhist  statues,  instrurnents  used  in  Buddhist 
services  and  other  religious  articles  that  got  lost  during  the  "cultural  revolution"  and  distributed  them  to  the 
various  monasteries  and  temples,  to  the  welcome  monks  and  lay  people. 

In  recent  years,  various  religious  organizations  have  organized  religious  activities  on  their  own.  The  Tibet 
branch  of  the  Buddhist  Association  of  China  established  the  Tibet  College  of  Buddhism  in  1983  and 
sutra  studying  classes  in  some  monasteries  and  temples  ot  various  religious  sects.  There  are  a total  of  3,(XX) 
monk  students.  Every  yeur,  u number  ot  Living  Buddhus  und  lumus  me  sent  to  the  ChinQ  XibetQn  Lun^uQ^e 
High  Institute  of  Buddhism  in  Beijing  for  advanced  studies.  In  1984,  the  autonomous  region  s people  s 
government  presented  the  Lhasa  edition  ot  the  Goiij^yur  ot  Tripitoku  in  Tibetan,  which  used  to  be  kept  m local 
archives,  to  the  Tibet  Buddhist  Association.  It  offered  5(X),(KX)  yuan  to  the  latter  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Lhasa  Sutra  Printing  House  which,  in  recent  years,  has  printed  more  than  1,000  volumes  of  the  Gangyur  of 
Tripitaka  in  Tibetan  for  Tibetan  Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples  located  both  inside  and  outside  the 
autonomous  region.  In  1990,  with  another  5(K),(K)0  yuan  proffered  by  the  government,  the  Tibet  Buddhist 
Association  started  the  carving  of  printing  blocks  tor  die  Lhasa  edition  ot  the  Dangyur  of  Tripitaka  in  Tibetan 
in  Lhasa's  Muru  Monasteiy.  The  13th  Dalai  Lama  had  intended  to  commission  the  work,  but  the  plan  never 
materialized  The  journal  Tibetan  Buddhism  was  launched  by  the  Tibet  Buddhist  Association  in  1985.  Today, 
the  region  has  more  than  34,000  lamas  and  nuns.  A total  of  615  people  from  religious  circles  have  become 
deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  and  members  ot  the  people's  political  consultative  conferences  at  various . 
levels,  as  well  as  directors  of  the  Buddhist  associations  and  government  otficials.  They  participate  in  the 
management  and  discussion  ot  government  attairs  and  devote  themselves  to  Tibet  s construction  undertakings 
together  with  other  local  citizens. 

The  government  respects  and  protects  U'aditional  religious  activities  and  the  rites  of  the  various  sects. 
According  to  the  rituals  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  historical  tradiuons,  after  a Living  Buddha  passes  away  his 
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position  should  be  inherited  by  his  incamalion  ihrough  traditional  methods.  On  June  25,  1992,  the  central 
government  confirmed  the  incaniale  soul  boy  ot  tlie  16tli  Living  Buddha  Gannaba.  Government  department 
officials  attend  such  religious  activities  as  the  annual  Grand  Summons  Ceremony  in  Lhasa,  the  pilgrimage  to 
Snow  Mountain  in  the  Year  of  the  Horse,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lake  of  Nam  Co  in  the  Year  of  the  Sheep 
and  the  Walking-Around-Religious-Rock  Festival  at  the  Razheng  Monastery,  and  offer  alms  each  time. 
Wedding  and  funeral  customs  with  religious  links  also  receive  lull  regard. 

Thanks  to  the  earnest  implementation  of  the  policy  on  freedom  of  religious  belief,  different  religions,  sects,^ 
monasteries,  and  both  religious  and  secular  people  in  Tibet  respect  one  another  and  live  in  harrnony.  Chinas 
Constitution  also  clearly  stipulates  that  no  one  may  make  use  of  religion  to  engage  in  actmties  that  disrupt 
public  order,  impair  the  health  of  citizens  and  hamper  the  country  s educational  system.  Those  carry  out 
law-breaking  and  conduct  criminal  activities  under  tlie  guise  of  religion  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law.  In 
recent  years,  some  monks  and  nuns  in  Tibet  received  legal  reuibution  because  they  infringed  on  the  law.  ey 
were  involved  in  riots  that  endangered  social  security  and  disrupted  public  order,  engaged  in  beating, 
smashing,  looting,  burning  and  killing  and  carried  out  other  criminal  activities.  None  was  arrested  and  declared 
guilty  because  of  religious  belief. 

Buddhist  organizations  and  religious  circles  in  Tibet  have  actively  earned  out  friendly  exchanges  wth  their 
counterparts  abroad.  Since  China  introduced  reform  and  opening  up,  the  Tibet  bianch  of  the  Buddhist 
Association  of  China  and  some  monasteries  and  temples  have  organized  religious  groups  to  go  on  fnendly 
tours,  visits,  inspections  and  academic  exchanges  abroad.  They  have  also  hosted  more  than  10,000  people 
from  several  dozen  countries  who  came,  either  in  groups  or  individually,  on  pilgrimage,  or  for  sightseeing  or 
inspection  tours. 

Since  the  peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet  in  1951,  many  noted  religious  figures  have  worked  in  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  government,  and  participated  in  the  management  and  discussion  of 
government  affairs.  They  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  construction  ot  the  country  and  Tibet,  earning  the 
admiration  of  the  people  and  winning  the  respect  ol  the  government.  For  several  decades,  the  late  10th  Bainqen 
Erdeni  Qoigyi  Gyaincan,  co-leader  ol  Tibetan  Buddhism  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  constantly  adhered  to  a patriotic 
stand  and  made  great  contributions  to  the  peaceful  liberation  ol  Tibet,  to  the  struggle  against  separatism,  to  the 
safeguarding  of  the  unification  of  the  motherland  and  to  the  strengthening  ot  the  unity  of  various  ethnic 
groups.  After  the  founding  of  the  People's  Republic  ot  China,  he  served  as  a vice-chairman  of  the  NPC 
Standing  Committee  and  the  honorary  president  ol  the  Buddhist  Association  ot  China,  He  passed  away  in 
January  1989.  The  government  decided  to  build  a holy  stupa  and  memorial  hall  for  the  remains  of  the  10th 
Bainqen  Erdeni  Qoigyi  Gyaincan  in  the  Tashilhunpo  Monastery  in  Xigaze,  and  hold  memorial  ceremonies, 
preserve  his  body  and  look  for  and  choose  the  reincarnated  soul  boy  to  succeed  him  according  to  Tibetan 
Buddhist  tradition.  Currently,  structures  ol  the  holy  stupa  and  the  memorial  hall  are  basically  completed,  and 
the  search  for  the  child  is  proceeding  smoothly  under  the  charge  of  Living  Buddha  Qazha  Qamba  Chilai  of  the 
Tashilhunpo  Monastery. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  Speaker's  announced  policy  of  May 
12,  1995,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is  recognized  during 
morning  business  for  5 minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  is  about  to  enter  its  annual 
debate  on  the  renewal  of  China's  Most  Favored  Nation  status.  The  need 
•for  renewal  has  existed  since  the  United  States  first  granted  MFN  to 
China  back  in  1980.  It  has  been  a difficult  debate  ever  since  1989  and 
the  events  at  Tiananmen  Square.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  debate  this  year  will  be  very  difficult.  This  is  because  of  two 
particularly  large  problems  affecting  the  debate. 

First,  there  are  the  policies  of  the  Beijing  Communist  leadership. 
That  government's  disregard  for  international  obligations  on 
nonproliferation,  intellectual  property  rights,  trade,  human  rights, 
and  on  Taiwan  mandate  an  effective  response. 

Second,  there  is  a lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  The  policy  has  been  ad  hoc,  dependent  on  domestic 
pressures,  as  Robert  Zoellick  testified  before  our  committee  last  week 
when  he  said: 


In  an  effort  to  please  all  constituencies,  the 
administration  has  squandered  our  strength,  failed  to  achieve 
its  aims,  and  demonstrated  weakness  to  both  China  and  to 
others  in  the  region. 


Because  of  these  problems,  I fear  that  Congress  will  lose  sight  of 
the  critical  point,  and  that  critical  point  is  just  this:  Our  policy  on 
MFN  for  China  should  take  these  problems  into  account,  but  it  must  not 
be  determined  by  them. 

Rather,  our  decision  on  MFN  must  be  determined  by  one  thing  and  that 
one  thing  is,  what  is  best  for  the  United  States?  It  is  my  view, 
though,  that  there  are  four  basic  reasons  why  extending  MFN  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

First,  revoking  MFN  would  harm  U.S.  workers,  U.S.  businesses,  and 
U.S.  investment.  Changes  made  in  China's  MFN  status  will  curtail  assess 
to  the  Chinese  market.  Huge  levels  of  trade  and  investment  will  still  . 
occur,  but  it  will  be  other  nations,  not  the  United  States,  that  will 
be  making  the  investments,  and  we  will  lose  all  of  our  control  and 
leverage.  The  effect  will  be  losses  of  U.S.  trade,  U.S.  investment  and, 
quite  frankly,  many  U.S.  jobs. 

The  size  of  this  potential  hardship  must  be  recognized  by  us  in 
Q "’.ongress  as 
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we  debate  this  issue.  This  issue  cannot  be  debated  solely  on  emotion 
but  must  be  based  on  reason. 

United  States  companies  have  already  committed  to  invest  some  $26 
billion  in  approximately  20,000  projects  in  China.  United  States  trade 
with  China  already  supports  over  200,000  high-wage  American  jobs.  But 
this  is  just  a start.  Over  the  next  25  years,  China's  economy  is 
projected  to  expand  to  almost  $6  trillion  That  is  almost  10  times  the 
size  of  China's  economy  in  1994. 

Now,  China's  modernization  plans  call  for  imports  of  equipment  and 
technology  of  approximately  $100  billion  per  year.  Infrastructure 
expenditures  amounting  to  as  much  as  $250  billion  are  projected  through 
the  remainder  of  the  1990' s. 

China's  biggest  import  markets  are  in  the  areas  of  United  States 
strength.  Consider  this:  In  both  quality  and  price,  the  United  States 
is  in  the  lead  for  these  markets:  areas  in  aircraft,  electric  power 
systems,  telecommunications  equipment,  computers,  agricultural 
chemicals,  and  medical  equipment. 

Politics,  unfortunately,  could  stop  the  United  States  from  gaining 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  new  exports  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs.  This  is  already  happening.  Just  the  other  day.  Airbus  took  a 
$2  billion  contract  from  Boeing,  based  solely  on  politics.  The 
president  of  China's  aviation  industries  put  it  well  when  he  said,  and 
I quote: 


We'd  like  to  make  our  decisions  based  on  technical  and 
commercial  factors,  but  governments  and  statesmen  are 
involved.  We  can't  control  that. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  why  revoking  MFN  would  harm  United 
States  security  interest  in  the  region,  let  me  say  this,  China  is  the 
emerging  great  power  in  that  region,  both  economically  and  politically. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  its  government  can  be  deposed  or 
ignored  or  strong-armed.  It  must  be  dealt  with  as  a belligerent  but  as 
a great  power. 

I ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  rest  of  my  statement  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

This  means  engagement. 

To  go  the  other  way,  to  adopt  a policy  of  confrontation  with  China — 
which  is  what  removing  MFN  does — would  isolate  the  United  States  in 
Asia  rather  than  isolate  China. 

As  Henry  Kissenger  recently  wrote: 


In  a confrontation  with  America,  China  would  appeal  to 
Asian  nationalism  and  make  the  American  military  presence  in 
Asia  a bone  of  contention.  And  it  would  be  able  to  enlist  the 
economic  cooperation  of  Japan  as  well  as  of  the  other 
industrial  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all 
eager  to  seize  the  opportunities  that  we  might  abandon. 


In  addition,  the  futures  of  both  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  are  to  be 
considered. 

With  Hong  Kong  to  revert  in  a year,  with  Taiwan  relying  on  China  for 
$20  billion  a year  in  trade,  and  with  the  Taiwanese  having  invested  $25 
billion  in  China,  we  need  to  treat  these  relationships  carefully. 

Reason  3:  Revoking  MFN  will  not  improve  human  rights  conditions  or 
nonproliferation  and  trade  policy  in  China.  . . 

Q As  the  Heritage  Foundation  recently  wrote,  history  shows  that  China 
far  more  oppressive  against  its  people  when  isolated  from  the 
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outside.  This  was  clearly  the  case  during  the  cultural  revolution. 

Human  rights  improvement  is  a long-term  process  that  will  require  a 
long-term  China  policy. 

The  same  is  true  on  nonproliferation  and  trade.  China  needs  to 
understand  that  it  must  meet  its  international  responsibilities  if  it 
wants  to  attain  international  respectability. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  use  effective  levers  to  achieve  this. 

A strong,  clear,  and  coherent  China  policy  is  needed.  Our  goals  will 
not  be  achieved  in  these  areas  otherwise. 

MFN  is  simply  the  wrong  lever.  It  was  not  designed  for  these  goals, 
and  it  will  fail  miserably  if  used  this  way. 

Reason  4:  MFN  is  normal  treatment  that  all  our  partners  grant,  and 
will  continue  to  grant,  to  China  without  condition. 

MFN  is  a misnomer.  In  reality  it  means  that  a country  is  treated  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner  on  tariffs.  It  is  the  norm  that  rules. 

In  this  respect,  all  our  OECD  partners  grant  such  treatment  to  China. 
They  do  so  without  condition. 

No  official  in  any  of  those  countries,  to  my  knowledge,  has  suggested 
that  this  situation  even  be  reviewed,  much  less  altered. 

The  United  States  currently  grants  MFN  to  every  country  in  the  world 
except  seven  countries.  These  are  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Laos, 
North  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

There  are  17  others,  including  China,  that  currently  receive  MFN 
conditionally. 

These  17  do  not  include  Iran,  Libya,  Iraq,  Syria,  or  Sudan.  All  these 
rogue  states  get  MFN.  Why  is  this? 

This  is  because  our  MFN  law  is  built  on  the  cold  war.  The  Jackson/ 
Vanik  amendment,  enacted  in  1974,  was  intended  to  pressure  the  former 
Soviet  Union  into  allowing  Jews  to  emigrate. 

It  was  not  designed  to  today's  issues  with  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  these  reasons  for 
extending  MFN  convincing.  In  conclusion,  though,  I urge  that  we 
consider  two  other  needs  during  the  coming  debate. 

First,  that  China  is  too  important  for  today's  United  States  policy. 

This  administration  keeps  drawing  lines  in  the  sand,  and  then  backing 
off.  They  are  running  out  of  credibility,  and  pretty  soon  they  will  run 
out  of  beach. 

We  need  a coherent,  long-term,  and  bipartisan  China  policy. 

Second,  the  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  1974.  The  law  on  MFN 
has  not.  We  may  need  to  reform  this  law. 

Let's  look  at  how  it  can  be  used  for  today's  issues. 

Why  should  rogue  regimes  supporting  international  terrorists  be 
treated  better  than  countries  like  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania?  Mr.  Speaker,  I think  this  needs  review. 
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Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  100  years  from  now,  I have  no  doubt 
that  when  historians  look  back,  the  remarkable  rise  of  China  as  a world 
power  will  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  international  events 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  Even  more  than  the  tragic  war 
in  Bosnia,  more  than  the  fragile  attempts  at  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
more  than  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I believe  that  China's 
ascendance  as  a great  power  and  its  impact  as  such — and  the  content  and 
quality  of  the  United  States  relationship  with  China — will  shape  the 
direction  of  global  history  in  the  Pacific  century. 

In  recent  months,  Sino-American  relations  have  reached  perhaps  their 
lowest  level  since  President  Nixon's  historic  trip  to  China  in  1972. 

Our  relationship  has  been  plagued  by  tensions  in  nearly  every  area  in 
which  we  interact — trade,  nuclear  nonproliferation,  concerns  about 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Tibet  to  name  just  a few.  But  most  often  the 
Sino-American  relationship  has  been  buffeted  by  clashing  visions  of 
human  rights.  And  it  is  that  which  I wish  to  speak  about  today. 

Last  month,  the  State  Department  issued  its  annual  report  on  human 
rights  which  contained  a highly  critical  section  on  China.  Having  read 
the  report  and  the  attendant  media  coverage  that  interpreted  its 
contents,  I wish  to  address  what  I perceive  to  be  a number  of  grave 
misjudgments  and,  frankly,  a double  standard  in  American  foreign  policy 
when  it  comes  to  China. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  examples  of  that  double  standard.  The 
liberation  of  Kuwait  following  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  viewed  as  a 
triumph  of  freedom  and  a high  point  in  recent  American  foreign  policy. 
Yet,  how  many  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  upon  their  return 
the  Kuwaitis  expelled  thousands  of  Palestinians  and  denied  repatriation 
of  thousands  more  who  had  fled  during  the  war  for  their  suspected — and 
I say  suspected — support  of  Iraq.  Before  the  war,  there  were  over 
400,000  Palestinians  in  Kuwait.  Now  there  are  33,000,  according  to  the 
Human  Rights  Watch/Middle  East. 

What  happened  to  them,  and  who  cares?  At  times,  it  seemed  that  there 
was  more  attention  in  the  American  press  given  to  the  number  of  wives 
of  certain  members  of  the  Kuwaiti  royal  family  than  of  how  many 
Palestinians  were  expelled  in  political  reprisal. 

There  has  been,  however,  some  media  coverage  and  American  criticism 
of  Russia's  brutal  suppression  of  Chechnya's  moye  toward  independence. 
The  Russian  military  decimated  the  city  of  Grozny  with  tremendous  loss 
of  life  among  civilians  and  the  CheChnyan  rebels  alike.  And  the  battle 
O es  on  today.  Conservative  estimates  are  that  30,000  people  have  been 
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killed.  Yet,  our  President  just  visited  Russia,  and  our  relations  with 
Russia  have  never  been  better. 

The  cover  story  in  the  April  22  Washington  Post  puts  America's  blind 
eye  in  perspective:  ''Clinton,  Yeltsin  Gloss  Over  Chechen  War." 

. . . [the  two  leaders]  declared  their  admiration  for  each 
other  and  brushed  off  criticism  of  Russia's  war  against 
Chechen  separatists. 

Our  relationship  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  of  such 
unquestionable  importance  that,  muted  criticism  aside,  American  support 
of  the  Russian  President  has  never  really  been  in  question.  So  how  can 
China's  importance  be  any  the  less? 

Recent  tragic  events  in  Liberia,  where  an  unknown  number  of  people 
have  been  killed,  is  only  the  latest  slaughter  to  emerge  from  that 
continent.  Not  long  ago,  the  news  media  recounted  the  massacre  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Tutsi  and  Hutus  in  Rwanda,  and  the  regime  of 
Gen.  Sani  Abacha  in  Nigeria  continues  to  suppress  political  dissent 
with  lethal  force.  And  yet,  each  of  these  countries  enjoys  the  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  with  the  United  States. 

Even  some  of  our  closest  allies  have  deeply  flawed  human  rights 
records . 

In  Egypt,  a legitimate  effort  to  crack  down  on  Islamic  extremists  has 
at  times  crossed  the  line  into  abuse,  such  as  extended  detention 
without  charge,  torture,  and  even  summary  executions. 

In  Brazil  police  just  2 weeks  ago  killed  19  people  who  were 
protesting  the  slow  pace  of  land  reform. 

Turkey,  a close  NATO  ally,  has  made  considerable  progress  on  human 
rights  in  recent  years,  but  freedom  of  expression  is  still  suppressed, 
torture  is  still  widespread,  and  there  have  been  numerous  documented 
cases  of  the  excessive  use  of  force  against  the  Kurds  in  recent  years, 
about  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  human  rights  should  not  occupy  an 
important  place  in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  In  each  of  the  cases 
cited  above  we  have,  rightly,  protested  to  the  governments  involved  and 
worked  with  them  to  improve  their  human  rights  records. 

The  status  of  human  rights  in  the  countries  I have  just  mentioned  is 
or  has  been  questionable,  yet  our  relations  with  them  do  not  fluctuate 
wildly  based  on  human  rights  violations.  We  are  able  to  recognize  that 
the  United  States  also  has  other  important  interests  that  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  we  must  constantly  weigh  these  interests  and  values 
as  we  try  to  construct  an  effective  foreign  policy. 

No  one,  for  example,  would  suggest  that  we  cut  off  relations  with 
Kuwait,  Russia,  Egypt,  Brazil,  or  Turkey  based  solely  upon  their  record 
of  human  rights  abuses.  The  United  States  simply  has  too  many  security, 
diplomatic,  economic  and  other  interest  at  stake  to  contemplate  such  a 
course  of  action. 

And  yet,  that  is  exactly  the  case  with  what  is  probably  our  most 
important  bilateral  relationship  in  the  world  today. 

Fundamental  to  the  instability  in  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  the  lack  of  any  conceptual  framework  or  long-term 
strategy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  dealing  with  China. 
Instead,  U.S.  policy  has  been  reactive  and  event-driven,  responding  to 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  current  revelation — generally  about  human 
rights.  Each  time  we  lurch  from  crisis  to  crisis,  we  call  into  question 
our  entire  relationship  with  China. 

A whole  host  of  events  has  contributed  to  the  current  deterioration 
in  Sino-American  relations,  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  role 
played  by  the  media  in  this  process. 

I recognize  that  the  Chinese  government  does  not  treat  the 
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international  press  well.  But  virtually  everything  we  read,  hear  or  see 
in  the  American  press  about  China  is  negative.  Yes,  there  is  much  that 
happens  in  China  that  is  worthy  of  scrutiny  and  criticism,  but  there  is 
also  much  that  is  positive  as  well,  and  it  is  largely  ignored.  The  real 
danger  in  this  is  Americans  know  so  little  about  China.  They  know  only 
what  they  read  and,  particularly  since  Tiananmen,  most  of  it  is 
negative. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  this  unbalanced  reportage  of  China  was 
evident  when  the  State  Department  released  its  human  rights  report  last 
month.  I read  the  newspapers.  The  coverage  of  the  section  on  China  was 
100  percent  negative. 

Then  I read  the  report  itself,  and  I am  deeply  troubled  by  what  can 
only  be  described  as  America's  blind  eye  when  it  comes  to  China. 

Let  me  read  you  some  of  the  press  coverage  following  the  release  of 
the 
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State  Department's  Human  Rights  report. 

China's  economic  reforms  have  failed  to  alter  the 
government's  pattern  of  systematic  disregard  for  basic  human 
rights,  according  to  the  State  Department's  annual  report  . . 

. — Washington  Post  (3/6/96). 

The  State  Department  outlined  Wednesday  what  it  described 
as  a nightmarish  human  rights  situation  in  China.  . . — Dallas 
Morning  News  (3/7/96). 

The  U.S.  report  released  Wednesday  found  Chinese 
authorities  guilty  of  widespread  and  well-documented  human 
rights  abuses — San  Francisco  Examiner  (3/7/96) 

China  Dismal  on  Human  Rights,  U.S.  Admits — Chicago  Tribune 
(3/7/96). 

Reading  these  articles,  one  could  only  conclude  that  there  have  been 
virtually  no  changes  or  improvements  on  human  rights  in  China  in 
decades,  save  for  a modest  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  among 
some. 

But  anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  China  can  see  that  in  fact 
dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  country  over  the  course  of 
the  last  20  years,  and  that  those  changes,  by  their  very  nature,  have 
opened  the  door  to  major  improvements  in  human  rights. 

Let  me  read  you  sections  of  the  unbound  version  of  the  State 
Department's  report  supplied  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
were  not  widely  reported  on: 

On  page  3 it  notes  that: 

In  many  respects,  Chinese  society  continued  to  open  up: 
greater  disposable  income,  looser  ideological  controls,  and 
freer  access  to  outside  sources  of  information  have  led  to 
greater  room  for  individual  choice,  more  diversity  in 
cultural  life,  and  increased  media  reporting. 

On  page  13  it  says  that: 

Economic  liberalization  is  creating  diverse  employment 
opportunities  and  introducing  market  forces  into  the  economy, 
thus  loosening  governmental  monitoring  and  regulation  of 
^ personal  and  family  life,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 
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On  page  9 it  notes  that,  ''Chinese  legal  scholars  and  lawyers 
acknowledge  the  need  for  legal  reform,"  and  notes  that  development 
toward  a system  of  due  process — the  most  fundamental  guarantee  for 
human  rights  is  due  process  of  law — a system  of  due  process  and  other 
legal  reforms  are  under  way. 

For  example,  an  experimental  trial  system  tested  in  1994 
has  now  been  approved  for  use  in  Shanghai  and  for  most  civil 
cases.  The  new  system  introduces  an  adversarial  element  into 
trials  by  giving  attorneys  more  responsibility  for  presenting 
evidence  and  arguing  facts. 


On  page  5 it  says; 

In  December  1994,  China  enacted  a new  prison  law  designed, 
in  part,  to  improve  treatment  of  detainees  and  respect  for 
their  legal  rights. 


Farther  down  on  the  same  page  it  says: 

In  February,  the  National  People's  Congress  passed  three 
new  laws  designed  to  professionalize  judges,  prosecutors,  and 
policemen. 

On  page  2; 

In  October  the  Ministry  of  Justice  promulgated  implementing 
regulations  for  1994  legislation  that  allows  citizens  to  sue 
government  agencies  for  malfeasance  and  to  collect  damages. 


Where  do  we  see  any  of  this  reported?  We  do  not. 
Page  3; 


The  Government  has  also  drafted  a lawyers  law  that  would 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  attorney-client  relationship, 
improve  professional  standards,  separate  most  lawyers  from 
state  employment,  and  improve  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
defend  their  legal  interests. 


The  report  also  cites  some  positive  development  in  religious  freedoms 
in  China.  On  page  19,  it  says: 

After  forcefully  suppressing  all  religious  observances  and 
closing  all  seminaries  during  the  1966  to  1976  cultural 
revolution,  the  government  began  in  the  late  1970 's  to 
restore  or  replace  damaged  or  confiscated  churches,  temples, 
mosques  and  monasteries  and  allowed  seminaries  to  reopen. 

According  to  the  government,  there  are  now  68,000  religious 
sites  in  China  and  48  religious  colleges.  The  government  has 
also  adopted  a policy  of  returning  confiscated  church 
property. 


Where  is  any  of  that  reported? 

On  page  17,  the  report  cites  the  growth  and  development  of  two 
specific  areas  of  a freer  press; 


Despite  official  admonitions,  China's  lively  tabloid  sector 
continued  to  expand  in  1995.  Radio  talk  shows  remained 
popular  and,  while  generally  avoiding  politically  sensitive 
subjects,  they  provided  opportunities  for  citizens  to  air 
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grievances  about  public  issues. 


The  report  characterizes  a nascent  movement  toward  democracy  in  China 
on  page  24: 

Direct  election  for  basic  level  or  village  government  is 
legally  sanctioned  for  all  China's  1 million  villages. 

Foreign  observers  estimate  that  more  than  one-third  of 
China's  900  million  rural  residents — which  is  three  times  the 
population  of  the  United  States — have  already  participated  in 
elections  for  local  leaders.  . . Successful  village  elections 
have  included  campaigning,  platforms  and  use  of  secret 
ballots.  . . There  were  credible  reports  that  candidates  most 
favored  by  the  authorities  were  defeated  in  some  local, 
village  elections. 

Where  is  this  reported? 

And  although  the  Chinese  Government,  like  any  government,  is 
reluctant  to  accept  criticism  of  its  human  rights  record,  on  page  25, 
the  report  notes  that: 

Since  1991,  the  government  has  promoted  limited  academic 
study  and  discussion  of  concepts  of  human  rights.  Research 
institutes  in  Shanghai  and  Beijing,  including  the  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  has  organized  symposia  on  human 
rights,  established  human  rights  research  centers,  and 
visited  other  countries  to  study  human  rights  practices  in 
those  nations. 

Some  may  view  these  changes  as  modest  and  limited  in  scope,  and 
perhaps  they  may  be,  but  one  has  only  to  look  back  30  years  to  the 
Cultural  Revolution  to  understand  how  enormous  these  changes  truly  are. 

We  must  understand  these  changes  in  context:  China  is  a nation  which 
has  been  ruled  by  man  for  5,000  years,  by  emperors  in  the  most  despotic 
system,  by  the  national  government  in  the  most  despotic  manner. 

Changing  to  the  rule  of  law  will  not  happen  overnight  or  even  in  a 
decade,  but  it  is  happening. 

Thirty  years  ago — just  30  years  ago — 20  to  30  million  people  died 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  Great  Leap  Forward.  Millions  lost 
their  jobs,  their  families  and  were  falsely  imprisoned.  The  human 
rights  and  political  situation  in  China  has  changed  dramatically  for 
the  better  over  the  last  20  years. 

When  I first  went  to  China  in  1979,  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  no  one  would  talk  freely.  You  could  not  have  a 
political  conversation.  It  was  a totally  centrally  controlled 
government.  Now  all  of  that  has  changed. 

So  change  in  a country  as  huge  as  this,  as  different  as  this,  where 
the  urban  eastern  cities  are  very  different  from  the  isolated  western 
areas,  does  not  happen  overnight,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  difficult  to 
evaluate  it  on  a year-to-year  basis. 

As  I think  recent  history  and  this  State;.  Department  report  indicates, 
China  is  changing  and  Americans  need  to  reccSgnize  this.  They  need  to 
know  it  and  they  need  to  encourage  China 's’''Gontinued  modernization. 

I should  note  for  those  in  this  body  whb^'consider  themselves  to  be 
friends  of  Taiwan,  as  I do  also,  that  the'  Taiwan  whose  democracy  we 
celebrate  in  1996  was  not  so  very  long  ago  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  egregious  violators  of  human  rights,  during  which  we  kept  all 
contact  with  Taiwan. 

O Beginning  on  February  28,  1947,  thousands  of  political  dissidents 
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were  killed  and  imprisoned  by  the  nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  in  a 
matter  of  weeks — the  infamous  ''2-28  incident.'' 

In  1948,  a state  of  emergency  was  declared  allowing  the  President  to 
rule  by  decree,  and  from  1950  to  1987,  Taiwan  was  ruled  by  martial  law. 
During  this  time,  it  is  estimated  that  over  10,000  civilian  cases  were 
tried  in  military  courts.  Citizens  were  subjected  to  constant 
surveillance,  individual  rights  and  freedoms  were  compromised,  and 
political  opposition  was  silenced. 

To  our  credit,  during  this  same  period,  the  United  States  engaged 
Taiwan  politically  and  economically,  working  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
democracy.  Today,  Taiwan  is  a democracy. 

To  be  sure,  China  has  a long  way  to  go,  but  China  is  growing  so 
rapidly — with  a 10-percent  annual  growth  in  gross  domestic  product. 
Today,  China,  as  an  export  power,  is  where  Japan  was  in  1980,  the  11th 
largest  exporter  in  the  world,  and  it  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
Japan  was  growing. 

To  this  end,  the  report  also  contains  a number  of  constructive 
suggestions  that  I feel  we  should  seek  to  develop  as  we  encourage  China 
to  modernize.  I believe  we  should  work  with  the  Chinese  to  develop 
national  legislation  governing  organ  donations,  so  as  to  bring  to  an 
end  any  question  about  current  policies,  but  work  with  them,  engage 
with  them,  discuss  with  them,  counsel  with  them. 

We  should  encourage  the  Chinese  to  let  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  monitor  prisoners  to  assure 

[ [Page  S4278] ] 

that  their  rights,  under  these  new  Chinese  laws  just  now  going  in 
place,  are  not  being  abused.  We  should  encourage  the  Chinese  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  truly  independent  Chinese  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  monitor  and  discuss  the  human  rights  situation. 

I also  add  to  this  list  the  development  of  a legal  system  that 
guarantees  an  independent  judiciary,  due  process  of  law,  and  new  civil 
and  criminal  codes.  This  will  do  more  in  protecting  and  advancing  human 
rights  than  any  other  single  thing  the  United  States  can  do,  and  the 
Chinese  have  asked  for  help  in  this  regard. 

In  releasing  the  report.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Democracy 
and  Human  Rights,  John  Shattuck,  stated  at  the  press  conference  on 
March  6 : 

There  is  no  question  that  economic  integration  enhances 
human  rights. 

As  Secretary  Shattuck  also  stated,  isolating  China  will  not  enhance 
human  rights — just  the  opposite.  The  continued  improvement  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  China's  citizens  is  critical  to  the  continued 
growth  of  human  rights.  And  continued  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
critical  for  the  continued  development  of  China's  economy. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  free  market  by  itself  will  improve 
human  rights  records.  Assistant  Secretary  Shattuck  once  again  was  so 
right  when  he  said — and  I quote — 

Economic  growth  is  not  in  and  of  itself  the  ultimate 
sufficient  condition  for  the  full  flowering  of  human  rights. 

We  must  also  pursue  other  forms  of  engagement  with  China. 

So  it  is  in  this  context  that  I urge  my  colleagues  to  read  in  full 
the  State  Department's  human  rights  report  on  China,  but  to  do  so  not 

diced  eye  and  a focus  only  on  those  areas  that  still  require 
, but  with  a sense  of  appreciation  for  how  far  in  20  short 
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years  China  has  come,  and  with  continued  United  States  engagement,  how 
much  farther  China  can  go  in  the  next  20  years. 

That  is  our  challenge  today.  I thank  the  Chair.  I yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COVERDELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  under  the  previous  order  I am  to  be 
recognized  during  morning  business  for  a period  of  90  minutes.  I ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  this  period  I be  permitted  to  yield 
portions  of  my  time  to  other  Members  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Copyright: 

This  document  is  in  the  public  domain 
and  may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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13.  Frank  Shrontz,  Chairman  of  the  Boeing  Co. 
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Text: 

During  a United  Nations  dinner  in  New  York  for  Chinese  President  Jiang 
Zemin,  one  of  China's  top  ambassadors  chided  The  Boeing  Co.'s  chairman, 
Frank  Shrontz,  for  not  lobbying  hard  enough  against  Taiwan  supporters  in 
Olympia. 


Jiang  made  no  mention  of  Boeing's  lobbying  efforts  in  the  defeat  of 
two  bills  in  the  Washington  state  Legislature  - bills  that  would  have 
recognized  Taiwan's  status  as  an  independent  nation. 

His  comment  underscores  the  huge  expectations  China  places  on  Boeing 
to  influence  government  policy-makers,  whether  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
the  state  of  Washington. 

And  with  Congress  about  to  consider  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  for  China  and  at  a time  of  increased  tensions  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  the  stakes  for  Boeing  are  immense. 

Boeing  is  not  only  lobbying  to  extend  MFN  for  China  this  year,  but 
also  working  with  other  corporate  giants  to  secure  "permanent  MFN"  status 
for  China. 


If  the  aircraft  giant  doesn't  deliver  for  China,  Boeing's  chief 
international  strategist,  Lawrence  Clarkson,  conceded,  "We're  toast." 


That's  why  Boeing  is  one  of  several  big  American  exporters  leading  a 
national  lobbying  campaign  to  procure  MFN  status  for  China,  an 
unapologetic  human-rights  violator  but  potentially  the  single  largest 
market  for  Boeing  and  all  of  U.S.  business  in  the  coming  generation. 

Outcome  uncertain  on  China's  MFN  status 


Over  the  next  20  years,  China  expects  to  spend  $140  billion  on  1,500 
new  planes  for  a rapidly  expanding  market.  Boeing's  ability  to  retain  its 
70  percent  market  share  in  China  hinges,  in  large  part,  on  a favorable 
MFN  vote.  For  Washington,  theJnajiion's  largest  exporting  state,  the 


stakes  are  equally  high.  Two-way  trade  with  China  amounted  to  $8.1 
billion  in  1994. 

Nearly  all  countries  that  trade  with  the  United  States  enjoy 
most-favored  status,  which  results  in  lower  tariffs  on  exports  to  this 
country.  A handful  of  countries  - Cuba,  Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya  and 
North  Korea  - are  denied  that  status  because  of  human  rights  violations 
and  other  issues. 

Lower  trade  tariffs  would  continue  to  bolster  China's  rapidly 
expanding  export  market  to  the  United  States.  Last  year,  china  exported 
$47.5  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  to  America  while  the  U.S.  sold 
$12  billion.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the  U.S. -China 
trade  deficit  is  7 percent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

But  as  Beijing's  image  gets  uglier,  it  makes  Boeing's  job  even  more 
difficult. 

There  have  been  revelations  about  children  left  to  die  in  orphanages, 
sales  of  Chinese  nuclear  technology  to  Pakistan,  persistent  violations  of 
a software-piracy  agreement,  a continued  crackdown  on  political 
dissidents,  new  restrictions  on  religious  beliefs,  and  attempts  to 
intimidate  Taiwanese  voters  with  missile  tests  and  military  exercises. 

President  Clinton's  announcement  that  he  will  recommend  renewing  MFN 
status  for  China  comes  as  the  United  States  prepares  to  impose  punitive 
tariffs  on  $2  billion  in  Chinese  exports  for  that  nation's  failure  to 
enforce  copyright  and  piracy  agreements,  china  has  responded  by  saying  it 
will  impose  retaliatory  loo  percent  tariffs  on  U.S.  products. 

Congress  has  60  days  to  decide  whether  to  support  the  president  on 
MFN  status.  Analysts  and  lawmakers  say  the  fight  will  be  tough  and  the 
outcome  uncertain. 


"China  should  not  receive  unconditional  renewal  of  MFN  because 
human-rights  abuses  have  worsened,  software  piracy  has  increased  and  they 
continue  to  violate  proliferation  treaties,"  said  U.S.  Rep. 

Nancy  Pelosi,  D-California,  who  leads  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continuing  MFN  status  for  China.  "While  the  president 
has  the  power  and  the  business  community  has  the  money,  we  in  Congress 
have  the  floor  and  the  debate  will  go  on." 

In  Washington  state.  Republican  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  and  U.S. 

Rep.  Randy  Tate,  R-Puyallup,  remain  undecided.  U.S.  Rep.  Linda  Smith, 
R-Hazel  Dell,  opposes  renewal.  The  rest  of  the  delegation  is  expected  to 
support  the  president. 

Boeing's  effort  to  sway  Congress  also  was  bolstered  by  a renewed 
treaty  with  China  to  stop  the  sale  of  nuclear  technology  to  Pakistan.  And 
GOP  presidential  hopeful  Bob  Dole  issued  his  support  for  extending  MFN 
status. 

But  the  goal  of  Boeing  and  the  other  multinationals  is  not  just  to 
preserve  MFN  for  another  year.  They  want  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
debate. 

Boeing  launches  PR  campaign  to  educate  U.S.  about  China 
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To  combat  the  anti-China  climate  that  had  been  building  like  a 
2ssure  cooker  for  about  a year,  Boeing  and  its  allies  have  launched 
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two-pronged  strategy:  support  renewal  of  MFN  for  China  this  year  but 
begin  a long-term  campaign  to  eliminate  congressional  politics  from  the 
China  trade  debate. 

Last  winter,  the  company  quietly  launched  its  first  project,  called 
the  China  Normalization  Initiative. 

The  initiative  is  a broad  corporate  effort  to  dispel  the 
"misunderstanding  and  mistrust"  surrounding  U.S. -Chinese  relations, 

Boeing  officials  say.  Its  aim  is  to  sway  lawmakers  and  the  public  over 
several  years  through  videos,  brochures,  TV  ads  and  forums. 

About  a dozen  blue-chip  companies  such  as  Motorola  Corp.,  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  also  have  signed  on. 

"It's  really  an  overall  grass-roots  education  effort  to  help 
(^ericans)  understand  China  relations,"  said  Clarkson,  a Boeing  senior 
vice  president  for  planning  and  international  development. 

"We're  not  trying  to  apologize  for  China,  but  we're  trying  to  help 
explain  what  the  Chinese  are  all  about." 

But  Congress  and  the  American  public  are  not  the  only  groups  Boeing 
has  to  influence.  The  company  also  must  convince  the  Chinese  that  it's 
working  hard  on  China's  behalf. 

"Boeing  is  playing  for  two  audiences,"  said  an  aerospace  official, 
who  spoke  On  the  condition  of  anonymity.  "They  clearly  want  MFN  restored, 
but  they  must  be  perceived  by  the  Chinese  as  actively  bringing  it  about." 

Should  China's  political  record  be  distinct  from  trade  policy? 

At  the  same  time  Boeing  launched  its  initiative,  a broader  coalition 
of  business  groups  began  meeting  to  devise  strategies  to  influence 
Congress. 

The  Business  Coalition  for  U.S. -China  Trade  has  been  spearheading  the 
lobbying  effort  that  one  staff  member  described  as  a "big-tent  approach." 

The  coalition  decided  to  focus  on  congressional  districts  that 
benefit  from  China  trade.  California  is  the  primary  target,  because  it 
has  a huge  aerospace  industry  and  is  a critical  state  in  presidential 
politics. 

California,  for  example,  is  home  to  Boeing's  biggest  supplier  network 
outside  of  Washington  state.  The  company  points  out  in  a brochure  that  it 
spent  $2.3  billion  there  in  1993,  contracting  with  4,350  large  and  small 
suppliers  and  providing  67,000  direct  and  indirect  jobs  in  "every 
congressional  district"  in  the  state.  . 

The  business  coalition,  of  which  Boeing  is  a leading  member, 
conducted  its  first  meeting  with  Capitol  Hill  lawmakers  Feb.  1. 

"I  indicated  that  it  was  essential  that  companies  and  associations 
explain  the  positive  contributions  that  U.S. -China  trade  makes  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  to  specific  congressional  districts,"  said  Caiman  Cohen, 
who  helped  organized  the  session  between  lawmakers  and  pro-China 
lobbyists. 

While  Clinton  separated  trade  from  human-rights  policy  in  1994, 

Boeing  and  its  backers  argue  the  United  States  should  "delink"  trade  from 
y other  political  issues  such  as  Taiwan  or  nuclear  proliferation. 
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The  ultimate  aim:  to  change  U.S.  law  so  that  China  can  have  permanent  MFN 
status. 

"Our  long-term  objective  is  to  see  a restructuring  of  the  U.S. -China 
business  relationship,”  said  Cohen,  vice  president  for  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade,  one  of  the  key  groups  in  the  pro-China 
business  coalition. 


U.S.  Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  has  indicated  he  will  introduce  a bill 
that  would  give  china  permanent  MFN  status.  Baucus,  whose  state  is  a huge 
wheat  exporter  to  China,  has  been  one  of  the  Senate's  staunchest 
supporters  of  MFN  status  for  China. 

Outside  the  nation's  capital,  Boeing's  strategy  involves  pressuring 
its  vast  network  of  suppliers  to  lobby  their  congressional 
representatives . 

Said  a Senate  staff  member,  who  has  negotiated  with  Boeing  on  trade 
issues:  "When  it  comes  to  China,  they  put  out  the  full— court  press. 
They're  everywhere  and  they're  smart.  They  do  it  through  front 
organizations,  they  publish  studies  on  exports,  they  know  where  their 
suppliers  are  and  they  put  pressure  on  them.  And  when  they  have  people 
sitting  on  the  fence,  they  bring  out  Shrontz." 

Boeing's  ability  to  influence  Congress  and  the  administration  is 
overrated,  Clarkson  said. 

"Boeing,  being  one  of  the  top  exporters,  is  always  listened  to,"  he 
acknowledged.  "But  we're  a democracy  and  there's  also  other  countering 
influences.  The  problem  is  that  the  Chinese  see  industry  leaders  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  who  have  more  influence  over  their  governments,  and 
they  assume  we  have  the  same  clout." 

During  his  1992  campaign  for  president,  Clinton  raised  the  issue  of 
linking  Chinese  human-rights  improvement  to  MFN  renewal.  He  argued, 
recalling  the  brutal  Tiananmen  Square  massacre  in  June  1989,  that  if 
China  didn't  restore  human  rights,  and  end  the  persecution  of  political 
dissidents,  MFN  privileges  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

That  campaign  position  proved  unfeasible  after  Clinton  was  elected 
because  China  threatened  to  stop  buying  Boeing  airplanes,  Pratt  & Whitney 
engines,  Montana  wheat,  Hughes  satellites  and  Motorola  cell  phones. 

By  May  1994,  nearly  800  U.S.  companies  and  trade  organizations  had 
written  letters  to  Clinton,  urging  the  president  to  separate  the  two 
issues.  Pro-business  lobbyists  swarmed  Capitol  Hill  and  mixed  it  up  with 
the  human-rights  groups. 

Clinton  ultimately  bowed  to  business  pressure  and  decided  to  separate 
human  rights  improvements  from  MFN  in  May  1994.  He  said  that  "delinkage" 
offers  "the  best  opportunity  to  lay  the  basis  for  long-term  sustainable 
progress  in  human  rights  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  other  interests 
with  China." 


Advisers  hatched  a new  strategy  that  outlined  a policy  of 
"constructive  engagement,"  in  which  the  United  States  would  lobby  the 
Chinese  on  issues  ranging  from  trade  to  human  rights  but  not  link  them  to 
MFN . 


"The  administration  undercut  its  own 


policy  and  eventually  backed 
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away  from  it  and  somehow  had  to  dress  up  its  retreat,”  said  Mike 
Jendrze jczyk,  a lobbyist  for  the  human-rights  group  Asia  Watch. 

"The  business  community  came  up  with  the  argument  that  trade  will  improve 
human  rights  and  gave  Clinton  the  cover  he  needed  to  abandon  his  own 
policy. " 


Others  say  the  problem  was  with  Clinton's  initial  approach. 

The  president's  China  policy  has  been  flawed  because  it  failed  to 
recognize  the  positive  contribution  of  market  forces  and  then  later 
failed  to  set  clear  objectives,  said  Nicholas  Lardy,  a China  scholar  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  think  tank. 

"China  as  a political  regime  has  become  more  pluralistic,"  Lardy 
said.  "Economic  interchange  has  been  the  catalyst." 

U.S.  business  interests  argue  China  will  improve  its  behavior  only 
if  it  develops  a prosperous,  well-informed  middle  class.  That  won't 
happen,  they  say,  unless  foreign  investment  - U.S.  investment  - helps 
create  and  stimulate  a market  economy. 

They  say  business  can  play  a constructive  role  there  over  time,  but 
that  critics  are  naive  to  expect  China  to  change  overnight.  They  argue 
that  MEN  is  the  wrong  platform  to  force  Beijing  to  change  its  behavior. 

Yearly  trade  decision  began  with  eye  on  Soviet  policies 

Under  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  U.S. 
adopted  a policy  of  "conditioning"  MFN  for  China  and  other  "nonmarket 
economies"  on  freedom  of  emigration.  This  policy  was  designed  to  address 
restrictions  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Jewish  emigration. 

By  law,  the  president  must  determine  annually  whether  a waiver  for 
China  will  promote  the  objective  of  free  and  unrestricted  emigration  - 
even  though  emigration  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a real  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  governments. 

Most  favored  nation  status  "has  become  a vehicle,  the  honey  pot,  for 
any  number  of  bees  to  swarm  around,"  said  Robert  Capp,  president  of  the 
U.S. -China  Business  Council.  "MFN  is  now  the  focal  point  for  a vast, 
often  flamboyant  set  of  denunciations  and  condemnations  of  China, 
virtually  none  of  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
which  is  immigration." 


Ron  Woodard,  president  of  the  Boeing  Commercial  Aircraft  Division, 
said  Boeing  supports  the  advancement  of  human  rights,  but  argues  that 
such  issues  should  be  resolved  in  a "multilateral  way"  by  all  of  China's 
Western  trading  partners. 

The  U.S.  use  of  unilateral  sanctions  such  as  MFN  have  proven 
ineffective  against  China  and  has  no  international  support,  he  argues. 

"Every  country  has  a long  way  to  go  to  get  to  a level  of  respect  and 
human  dignity  that  we  all  want,"  Woodard  said.  "And  (China's)  position 
is:  'Who  are  you  coming  over  here  to  tell  us  this  stuff  when  you  got  all 
of  these  problems  and  we're  trying  to  work  out  our  problems?'." 


Boeing  executives  say  Chinese  officials  frequently  counter  U.S. 
human  rights  lectures  by  pointing  to  U.S.  shortcomings  such  as  rampant 
^^crime  and  racial  tensions. 
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Companies  argue  that  they  effect  change  in  China 


In  small  ways,  U.S.  businesses  have  promoted  individual  freedoms  in 
China,  Cohen  contends. 

Cohen  said  Procter  & Gamble  executives  refused  to  hire 
government-chosen  employees  and  forced  the  Chinese  to  let  them  hire 
people  based  on  merit. 

McDonnell  Douglas  executives  discovered  that  their  assembly  workers 
never  questioned  authority,  even  when  they  knew  supervisors  were 
approving  substandard  work.  McDonnell  Douglas  officials  had  to  educate 
their  employees  to  question  their  supervisors. 

"In  a small  but  very  significant  way,  you  have  American  companies  in 
China  changing  China,  teaching  workers  about  freedom,  choice  and 
responsibility,"  Cohen  said.  "I  would  suggest  to  you  that  while  (Chinese 
workers)  were  learning  all  of  this  in  the  workplace,  what  they  learned 
would  have  implications  for  other  aspects  of  their  lives." 

But  human-rights  groups  argue  that  successful  business  ventures  in 
China  ultimately  depend  on  a stable,  open  government  backed  by  the  rule 
of  law.  Foreign  companies,  they  say,  have  very  little  influence  or  clout 
in  China. 

"If  companies  are  going  to  be  involved  in  China,  we  would  hope  they 
would  press  for  specific  human-rights  improvements  and  defend  workers  who 
may  be  intimidated  or  detained  for  their  peaceful  activities,  to 
investigate  on  their  own  allegations  of  the  use  of  prison  labor, 
including  by  their  own  subcontractors,"  said  Jendrze jczyk. 

The  point  is  not  to  change  China,  Rep.  Pelosi  said,  but  to  encourage 
the  Chinese  government  to  support  the  basic  human  rights  that  are  spelled 
out  in  the  national  constitution. 

"We're  saying  free  prisoners  from  Tiananmen  Square,  stop  repressing 
the  expression  of  religion  in  China  and  Tibet  and  stop  silencing  the 
press,"  she  said.  "We're  asking  them  to  live  up  to  their  own 
constitution.  The  difference  is  that,  in  our  country,  if  we  have  a 
violation  of  human  rights,  there  is  a remedy. 

"In  China,  no  such  rights  exist.  In  fact,  the  families  of  people 
executed  because  of  their  Tiananmen  Square  activities  were  sent  a bill 
for  the  bullets." 

With  the  political  battle  heating  up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  each  side 
will  begin  pressing  Congress. 

And  if  the  economic  stakes  weren't  clear  enough  for  Boeing  and  other 
American  companies,  then  China's  vice  premier,  Li  Lanqing,  issued  a stern 
reminder  to  Clarkson. 

The  two  met  at  an  unscheduled  meeting  last  February,  one  that 
foreshadowed  much  of  the  turbulence  that  blows  today. 

"Our  developing  economy  will  create  many  great  opportunities  that 
should  probably  go  to  U.S.  firms,"  Clarkson  recalls  Li  saying. 

"But  because  of  the  unstable  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  China,  it 
^„.ll  go  elsewhere."  fiOn 
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Abstract;  General  Motors  Corp  Chairman  John  F.  Smith  Jr  declared  on 

May  20,  1996  that  the  best  growth  opportunities  for  the 
American  automobile  industry  lay  in  Asia,  and  he  called  for 
the  US  to  extend  full  trading  privileges  to  China 
permanently.  The  strongly  worded  remarks  by  Smith,  who  is 
also  GM's  CEO  and  president,  were  a sign  of  how  strongly 
many  American  business  executives  feel  about  the  need  for 
access  to  the  Chinese  market. 
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Article  Text; 

DETROIT,  May  20  --  The  chairman  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
declared  today  that  the  best  growth  opportunities  for  the  American 
automobile  industry  lay  in  Asia,  and  he  called  for  the  United  States  to 
extend  full  trading  privileges  to  China  permanently. 

The  strongly  worded  remarks  by  John  F.  Smith  Jr.,  who  is  also  G.M.'s 
chief  executive  and  president,  were  a sign  of  how  strongly  many  American 
business  executives  feel  about  the  need  for  access  to  the  Chinese  market. 
Executives  in  manufacturing  industries,  in  particular,  have  led  the 
lobbying  for  China's  most-favored-nation  trading  status  with  the  United 
States. 

While  Mr.  Smith  welcomed  President  Clinton's  one-year  renewal  today  of 
that  preferred  trade  status,  he  contended  that ■ the  long-term  stability  of 

American  investments  in  China  depended  on  ending  the  annual  debate  over 
trade  relations  and  making  China's  current  status  permanent.  ^ 
'Most-favored-nation  status  is  the  basis  for  a stable,  credible 
economic  policy  toward  China,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  who  as  G.M.'s  top  Lecutive 
heads  the  United  States'  largest  company. 

But  the  odds  of  his  getting  his  wish  appear  slim.  Human  rights 
advocates  and  hard-liners  worried  about  Chinese  weapons  exports  have 
insisted  that  the  annual  reviews  are  necessary  to  put  pressure  on  China  to 
change  its  ways.  Clinton  Administration  officials  refuse  even  to  publicly 
discuss  the  possibility  of  apermanent  renewal . 
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Mr . Smith"  contended' that  American  companies  would  have  more  influence 
to  improve  conditions  in  China  if  they  had  stable  business  relationships 

there . 

'It  is  no  secret  that  the  days  of  substantial  growth  in  the  U.S. 
automotive  market  are  over  — this  is.  a mature  .market,  so  the  grrjwth  must 
come  from  outside  North  America, ' notably  in  Asia,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  American  car  producers  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
growth  potential  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  1980's,  and  he  argued  that 
China's  auto  industry  was  still  so  much  in  its  infancy  that  American  auto 
makers  could  catch  up  there. 

'China,  however,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  missed  opportunities, ' he 
said.  'China  is  the  ideal  cornerstone  for  growth  in  Asia.' 

Mr.  Smith  had  little  to  say  about  the  Clinton  Administration's 
threatened  sanctions  to  force  China  to  begin  respecting  American 
copyrights  and  patents.  The  two  nations  need  to  sit  down  and  resolve  their 
differences,  he  said. 

G.M.  has  started  two  joint  ventures  with  China's  biggest  auto  makers, 
although  neither  project  has  yet  begun  producing  vehicles.  A planned 
factory  in  Shanghai  will  produce  midsize  Buicks,  probably  similar  to  the 
Buick  Century,  while  another  factory  in  Shenyang,  in  northeastern  China, 
is  to  turn  out  light  trucks. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  is  building  Jeeps  in  Beijing,  while  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  plans  to  make  small  commercial-delivery  vehicles  in  China. 
G.M.  and  Ford  are  in  talks  to  sell  each  other  many  auto,  parts  in  Asia  so 
as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  setting  up  separate  parts-production 
operations,  the  trade  publication  Automotive  News  reported  today  and  both 
companies  confirmed. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  58,  also  dismissed  talk  today  that  he  might  take 
early  retirement  at  62.  'I  hays  no  plans  to  retire,'  he  said  as  he  left 
the  Cobo  Center  here  after  a speech  to  the  Economics  Club  of  Detroit. 

'It's  a phenomenal  job.' 

But  Mr.  Smith  never  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  early  retirement.  The 
growing  visibility  of  Harry  Pearce,  the  53-year-old  vice  chairman  and 
heir-apparent  to  Mr.  Smith,  has  spurred  rumors  that  Mr.  Smith  might  step 
down  several  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Pearce  played  the  leading  role  when  a 17-day  strike  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  union  at  two  brake  factories  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  virtually 
shut  down  G.M.'s  North  American  operations.  Mr.  Pearce  also  made  the 
announcement  last  Thursday  that  G.M.  would  buy  a Detroit  landmark,  the 
Renaissance  Center,  and  move  its  headquarters  there. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  a previously  scheduled  business  meeting  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  announcement  on  Thursday. 

He  also  said  that  G.M.  would  like  to  be  the  the  United  Automobile 
Workers'  primary  target  during  negotiations  late  this  summer  to  renew  the 
Big  Three  auto  makers'  three-year  labor  contract.  While  the  primary-target 
company  bears  the  greatest  risk  of  a strike,  the  first  management  to 
negotiate  can  also  work  out  a contract  that  negatively  affects  its  rivals. 

And  he  announced  that  G.M.  was  in  the  final  stages  of.  deciding  whether 
to  locate  a new  assembly  plant  in  Thailand  or  the  Philippines.  Thailand, 
where  the  auto  market  has  doubled  since  1991,  has  been  the  favorite,  but 
the  Philippines  has  tried  in  recent  months  to  woo  G.M.  with  various 
incentives. 
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EIGHT  GOOD  REASONS  TO  CONTINUE  MEN  FOR  CHINA 

By  Stephen  J.  Yates 
Policy  Analyst 
The  Heriiape  Foundation 
Executive  Memorandum  No.  449 
April  30, 1996 


The  recent  crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  has  reignited  the  annual  debate  over  whether  to  continue  Chinas 
most-favored-nation  (MEN)  trade  status.  As  the  debate  heats  up,  Washington  policymakers  should  consider 
carefully  the  reasons  why  continuing  MFN  for  China  serves  U.S.  interests.  While  granting  MEN  status  does 
not  solve  all  of  America's  problems  with  China,  revoking  it  causes  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

There  are  eight  prinipal  reasons  why  Congress  should  approve  an  extension  of  MFN  status  for 

China. 

Reason  #1:  Revoking  MFN  will  harm  those  America  wants  to  help.  Discontinuing  MEN  status  for 
Chin^  would  harm  U.S.  workers.  The  U.S.  exported  over  $12  billion  ot  goods  and  services  to  China  in.  1995, 
and  American  trade  with  China  supports  over  200,000  high-wage  American  jobs,  as  well  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  additional  jobs  in  U.S.  ports,  retail  establishments,  and  consumer  goods  companies. 

Reason  #2:  Revoking  MFN  would  threaten  U.S.  business  and  investment.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  estimates  that  China  is  now  the  world's  third-largest  economy  alter  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  could  emerge  as  the  world's  largest  economy  in  the  21st  century.  The  World  Bank  has  calcul^ed 
that  China  will  require  nearly  $750  billion  in  new  investments  to  fund  new  industrial  infrastructure  over  the 
next  decade.  China  needs  new  aircraft,  power  generators,  telecommunications,  computers,  and  other 
high-skill,  high-wage  technologies  that  must  be  supplied  from  overseas,  i^erican  companies  should  be 
getting  the  contracts  to  build  these  projects.  Continued  American  leadership  in  these  key  technology  sectors  is 
vital  to  sustaining  long-term  U.S.  economic  growth  and  creating  high-wage,  high-skill  American  jobs.  If  MFN 
is  revoked,  China's  needs  will  be  filled  by  Japanese  and  European  business  and  investment.  The  result  will  be 
American  jobs  lost  to  competitors  overseas. 

Reason  #3:  Revoking  MFN  would  jeopardize  economic  reform  in  China.  The  last  15  years  of 
economic  reform  in  China  have  increased  economic  treedom  and  improved  the  livelihood  of  one  quarter  of  the 
world's  population.  American  companies  Of)erating  in  China  have  contributed  to  a significant  expansion  of 
economic  freedom  and  choice  for  the  Chinese  people.  The  U.S.  must  build  on  this  foundation  to  encourage  the 
further  opening  of  China's  economy  and  society.  To  be  sure,  MFN  will  not  guarantee  the  rise  of  democracy  in 
China,  but  at  least  it  keeps  China  open  to  influences  and  pressures  from  the  outside  world. 

Reason  #4:  Revoking  MFN  would  harni  the  economies  of  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  The  prosperity 
of  both  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  is  heavily  dependent  on  investment  and  export  production  in  China. 
Abandoning  MFN  would  cut  Hong  Kong's  economic  growth  in  half.  It  also  would  harm  Taiwan's  economy. 
Billions  of  dollars  in  Taiwanese  investment  and  labor-intensive  industries  have  moved  to  the  rnainland, 
unabated  by  current  tensions  with  China.  Many  ot  the  light  industrial  goods  on  which  Taiwan  s economic 
miracle  depends  are  now  produced  on  the  mainland  and  exported  through  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States  arid 
other  markets.  Many  of  the  goods  marked  "Made  in  China  actually  are  produced  by  countries  the  U.S.  seeks 
to  support  - Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

Reason  #5:  Revoking  MFN  will  not  improve  human  rights  conditions  in  China.  History  shows  that 
China  is  far  more  oppressive  against  its  people  when  isolated  trom  the  outside  world.  This  was  clearly  the  case 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  ot  the  late  1960s.  Human  rights  improvement  is  a long-tenn  process  that 
requires  U.S.  attention,  but  also  U.S.  patience.  Taiwan's  success  in  improving  the  economic  and  political 
well-being  of  its  citizens  demonsti'ates  that  this  is  both  possible  and  desirable  in  a Chinese  society. 
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Reason  #6:  Revoking  MFN  will  not  encourage  China  to  adhere  to  international  limitations  on 
transfers  of  nuclear  technology  or  weapons  of  mass  desu  uction.  China  should  answer  the  charges  that  it  is 
supplying  Pakistan  with  key  nuclear  and  missile  components  in  violation  ot  its  obligations  under  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  and  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolityation  Treaty  (NPT).  The  MTCR  monitors 
and  controls  missile  components  and  capabilities,  while  the  NPT  is  a framework  for  control  and  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  past,  China  has  shown  its  displeasure  with  America's  overtures  to  Taiwan  and 
criticism  of  China's  human  rights  record  by  selling  dangerous  technology  to  such  unstable  regimes  as  those  m 
Pakistan  and  Iran.  Revoking  MFN  could  generate  another  series  of  sales.  The  U.S.  must  investigate  the  recent 
allegations  of  missile  sales  to  Pakistan,  and  it  has  every  right  to  ask  China  to  explain  itself.  If  such  sales  have 
taken  place,  American  law  dictates  that  technology  and  commercial  sanctions  be  imposed.  These  sanctions,  if 
not  waived  by  the  President,  should  be  specific  and  targeted  on  the  responsible  Chinese  enterprise,  to  avoid 
jeopardizing  unrelated  U.S.  activities  in  China,  rather  than  targeted  on  all  U.S. -financed  projects  in  China,  as 
the  law  requires.  Revoking  MFN  would  go  even  further,  adversely  affecting  all  U.S.  commercial  transaction 
with  China.  In  this  area,  MFN  is  simply  the  wrong  tool. 

Reason  #7:  MFN  is  not  special  treatment.  MFN  trade  status  is  a fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
World  Trade  Organization  operates.  The  WTO  is  the  multilateral  organization  that  sets  the  rules  for 
international  trade.  MFN  is  the  nonnal  trade  status  granted  to  all  but  a handtul  of  countries.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Cold  War  su-ategic  framework,  it  is  the  foundation  of  basic  international  commercial  relations. 
Discontinuing  MFN  to  China  is  laniamounl  to  imposing  trade  sanctions  on  China.  Such  sanctions  should  be 
imposed  only  when  a country  poses  a special  threat  to  American  security.  As  difficult  as  China  now  is,  it  does 
not  present  such  a threat. 

Reason  #8:  Revoking  MFN  would  set  the  U.S.  on  the  road  to  confrontation  with  China. 
Abandoning  MFN  for  China  would  lead  to  Beijing's  isolation,  making  it  less  likely  that  China  would  integrate 
into  the  international  system  in  a way  that  is  favorable  to  U.S.  interests.  For  the  United  States  and  its  allres  to 
dCftl  effectively  with  nucleur  weupons  prolilerulion,  untuir  trude  pructices,  und  humun  rights  violations,  China 
must  be  engaged,  not  an  enemy. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  should  continue  MFN  trade  status  for  China,  however,  it  should  not  ignore 
Beijing's  recent  bellicose  actions  against  Taiwan.  To  demonstrate  displeasure  with  Beijing's  missile  diplomacy 
against  Taiwan,  and  to  reward  Taiwan  once  it  meets  economic  criteria  for  membership  in  the  World  Trade 
Organization,  the  U.S.  should  expedite  Taiwan's  bid  to  join  the  WTO  ahead  ot  the  PRC.  In  the  past,  China 
has  insisted  that  the  PRC  should  accede  to  die  WTO  ahead  of,  or  at  die  same  time  as,  Taiwan.  The  U.S. 
should  be  prepared  to  exercise  leadership  in  building  intemational  consensus  for  Taiwan  s entry  into  the  WTO, 
even  in  the  face  of  China's  determined  opposition. 

Conclusion 

Conditioning  or  revoking  MFN  under  current  circumstances  would  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
cooperation  from  Beijing,  rendering  the  U.S.  less  effective  in  its  efforts  to  limit  transfers  of  nuclear  technology 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  conect  unfair  trade  practices,  and  foster  development  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
Asia.  Discontinuing  MFN  would  not  improve  social  and  commercial  conditions  in  China,  but  it  would  come  at 
great  cost  to  Americans  and  their  friends  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  For  the  U.S.,  revoking  or  conditioning 
MFN  gains  too  litde  and  risks  too  much.  Most-favored-nation  trade  status  for  China  should  be  renewed 
unconditionally. 
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Text: 

China  and  Russia's  future  course  will  be  one  of  the  great  security 
questions  of  the  next  century.  President  Clinton  told  the  New  York  Times 
in  an  interview  published  Monday. 

Clinton  said  the  "unfinished  business  of  leaving  the  cold  war 
behind,''  including  relations  with  Russia  and  China,  had  been  a major 
part  of  his  foreign  policy  framework  since  taking  office  in  1993. 

The  Times  said  the  interview  was  conducted  earlier  this  month.  It  was 
published  Monday  as  part  of  an  article  examining  Clinton's  record  on 
foreign  policy. 

"I  believe  among  the  great  security  questions  of  the  21st  century  — 
and  there  are,  you  know,  five  or  six  really  big  questions  — one  of  them 
is  how  will  China  and  Russia  define  their  greatness?''  he  said. 

''Will  they  define  their  greatness  in  terms  of  their  internal 
achievements  and  what  kind  of  values  and  character  they  have,  what  kind 
of  economic  achievements  they  can  have  . . . how  they  can  solve  their 
problems?'' 

Clinton,  who  is  seeking  re-election  in  November,  said  the  other 
elements  of  his  policy  framework  were  dealing  with  such  security  threats 
as  ethnic  bloodletting  and  terrorism  and  designing  trade  accords. 

Such  commercial  accords  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  linking  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Canada  helped  build  ''a  new  structure  of  opportunity  and 
peace.'' 

''It  seems  to  me  that  if  America  is  at  the  center  of  these  emerging 
(trade)  networks,  it  dramatically  increases  our  leverage  to  work  with 
people  for  peace,  for  human  rights  and  for  stability  in  the  world,"  he 
said. 

He  said  he  had  decided  to  drop  the  threat  of  revoking  China's 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  since  carrying  it  out  would  not  change 
China's  human  rights  policies. 

''We  would  risk  creating  a new,  I hesitate  to  say,  cold  war,  but  a 
very  long-term  fissure  with  a country  that  I think  we  still  have  some 
chance  of  influencing  in  a very  positive  way,  to  be  a constructive 
partner  in  the  21st  century,''  Clinton  said. 
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Text: 

WASHINGTON,  May  31  /U.S.  Newswire/  — The  following  was  released 
today  by  the  White  House: 


The  President  announced  today  that  he  has  renewed 
Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN)  trade  status  for  China  this  year.  The 
President  has  taken  this  step  because  he  believes  that  continued 
engagement  with  China  is  the  best  way  to  help  it  become  a 
constructive  force  for  stability  and  prosperity  in  Asia  and  to 
advance  important  American  interests. 

Under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  and  in  particular,  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
concerning  freedom  of  emigration,  the  sole  statutory  requirement 
for  MFN  renewal  is  a Presidential  determination  that  renewal  will 
substantially  promote  freedom  of  emigration  in  China.  The 
President  will  today  transmit  to  Congress  a determination  to  this 
effect. 

Far  from  giving  China  a special  deal,  renewal  of  MFN  confers 
on  it  a trading  status  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  other 
nations.  Simply  put,  it  gives  China  normal  trade  status.  It  is 
not  being  granted  as  a favor  to  China. 

The  President  is  renewing  MFN  for  China  because  he  believes 
it  advances  critical  U.S.  interests  at  a time  when  China  is  at  a 
critical  turning  point.  Maintaining  our  overall  relationship 
with  China  enables  the  U.S.  to  engage  China  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  to  enhance  areas  of  cooperation  and  to  pursue 
American  interests  in  areas  where  we  differ.  That  engagement  can 
help  determine  whether  China  becomes  a destabilizing  threat  or  a 
constructive  force  in  Asia  and  in  the  world. 

Substantial  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake  and  renewal  of  MFN 
best  advances  those  interests.  Revoking  MFN  would  raise  average 
tariffs  on  Chinese  imports  from  5%  to  45%.  It  would  effectively 
sever  our  economic  relationship  with  China,  undermining  our 
capacity  to  influence  China  in  a broad  range  of  areas,  including 
human  rights,  nonproliferation,  trade,  Taiwan  relations  and 
. others.  It  is  a clumsy  and  counterproductive  instrument  that 
would  set  us  down  the  wrong  path.  It  would  reverse  three  decades 
of  bipartisan  China  policy  and  would  seriously  weaken  our 
O ‘nfluence  not  only  in  China,  but  throughout  Asia. 
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Revoking  MFN  would  also  undermine  America's  economic 
interests.  U.S.  exports  to  China  support  170,000  American  jobs 
and  have  been  growing  at  a rate  of  20%  a year.  Chinese 
retaliation  would  imperil  or  eliminate  these  jobs,  exclude 
American  companies  and  workers  from  future  business  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  dynamic  markets  and  give  an  open  field  to  our 
competitors . 

Furthermore,  revoking  MFN  would  only  set  back  efforts  to 
promote  human  rights  and  democracy  in  China.  Whether  by 
telephone,  fax,  e-mail  or  daily  contact,  Chinese  citizens  are 
receiving  a greater  understanding  of  American  ideals  of  personal, 
political  and  economic  freedom.  This  influx  of  new  ideas  and 
information  has  helped  fuel  China's  transformation  over  the  last 
20  years.  Revoking  MFN  would  cut  those  links  and  set  back  a 
dialogue  that  is  feeding  China's  development  for  the  next 
century . 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  stand  with  those 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  and  human  rights  in  China,  as  we  did 
last  month  in  cosponsoring  a resolution  in  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  condemning  China's  human  rights  record.  We  continue 
to  have  serious  concerns  about  China's  human  rights  practices  and 
we  will  continue  to  press  China  on  these  matters.  But  revoking 
MFN  is  not  the  right  way  to  make  fundamental  human  rights 
progress. 

Revocation  of  MFN  status  would  not  advance  the  interests  of 
Taiwan  or  Hong  Kong.  The  economies  of  both  of  these  countries 
are  enormously  dependent  on  continued  trade  between  the  U.S.  and 
China.  That  trade  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  - and  in 
turn  - the  establishment  of  a strong  democracy  on  Taiwan.  For 
Hong  Kong,  a strong  and  vibrant  economy  is  an  important  way  of 
supporting  its  autonomy  as  it  moves  toward  the  transition  to 
Chinese  sovereignty.  That  is  why  even  those  in  Hong  Kong  who  are 
most  critical  of  China  support  renewal  of  MFN. 

Engagement  with  China  does  not  mean  acquiescence  in  Chinese 
policies  or  practices  we  oppose.  The  President  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  prepared  to  use  sanctions  and  other  means  at  his 
disposal  to  promote  America's  goals  regarding  China,  whether  it 
is  protecting  U.S.  intellectual  property,  deterring  dangerous 
proliferation  or  promoting  human  rights.  These  are  the  right 
tools  to  use  in  advancing  U.S.  interests.  Revocation  of  MFN  is 
not. 
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FACT  SHEET 


China  MFN  Decision 


I.  POLICY  DECISIONS 

The  President  today  announced  the  following  decisions  regarding 
our  policy  toward  China  and  Most*Favored*Nation  status: 

1.  Renew  Most-Favored-Nation  status  for  China. 

2.  Delink  MFN  renewal  from  human  rights  issues,  other  than  the 
statutory  requirement  of  Jackson- Vanik . 

3.  Impose  a ban  on  the  import  of  Chinese  munitions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  arms  and  ammunition,  projected  to  total 
approximately  $200  million  in  1994. 

4.  Maintain  the  existing  Tiananmen  sanctions  (the  denial  of 
participation  in  the  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Assistance 
Program,  OPIC  and  the  U.S. -Asia  Environment  Partnership 
Program;  continued  U.S.  opposition  to  non-basic  human  needs 
loans  to  China  by  the  World  Bank  and  other  MDBs;  suspension 
of  weapons  deliveries;  and  denial  of  licenses  for  dual-use 
civilian  technology  and  U.S.  munition  list  items) . 

5.  Implement  a vigorous,  multi-faceted  human  rights  policy  to 
achieve  continued  progress. 

II . THE  NEW  HUMAN  RIGHTS  STRATEGY 

The  new  strategy  builds  upon  existing  components  of  U.S.  policy, 
including  continuation  of  Tiananmen  economic  sanctions  and  our 
bilateral  human  rights  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  government.  The 
following  additional  steps  will  also  be  taken: 

1.  statement  of  Business  Principles.  Leaders  of  the 
American  business  community,  whose  activities  in  China  already ^ 
contribute  to  both  an  economic  and  political  liberalization,  will 
be  asked  to  work  with  the  Administration  to  develop  a voluntary 
set  of  principles  regarding  the  activities  of  American  business 
firms  to  advance  human  rights  in  China. 

2.  Increased  International  Broadcasting.  The 
Administration  will  step  up  efforts  to  insure  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  fully  informed  about  developments  in  China  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  Voice  of  America  will  increase  its 
radio  broadcasts  to  China  and  will  inaugurate  television 
programming  via  satellite  to  China  which  will  report  on  political 
developments  in  China.  We  will  inaugurate  Radio  Free  Asia. 
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3.  Expanded  Multilateral  Agenda.  The  Administration  will 
seek,  to  the  degree  possible,  to  multilateralize  efforts  to 
improve  the  human  rights  situation  in  China  and  other  countries, 
including  putting  human  rights  on  the  agenda  of  a variety  of 
international  fora.  In  addition,  the  Administration  will  seek  to 
turn  the  attention  of  UN  rapporteurs  concerned  with  human  rights 
on  the  situation  in  China  and  step  up  its  efforts,  in  cooperation 
with  other  states,  to  insist  that  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission 
pass  a resolution  dealing  with  the  serious  human  rights  abuses  in 
China . 

4.  Support  for  NGOs  China . The  United  States  will 
encourage  and  support  the  many  new  private  organizations 
springing  up  in  China  and  working,  mostly  at  the  local  level,  to 
express  their  views  on  a range  of  subjects  including  human 
rights.  This  support,  where  legal  and  appropriate,  will 
generally  be  provided  by  American  NGOs. 

Ill . COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

The  Executive  Order  issued  last  year  renewed  China's  Most  favored 
Nation  (MEN)  status  until  July  3,  1994  but  conditioned  further 
extension  on  additional  human  rights  progress  in  seven 
conditions,  two  of  which  are  mandatory.  The  Executive  Order 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  advise  the  President  whether 
China  has  made  "overall,  significant  progress"  in  the  other  five 
areas . 

Following  review  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  assessment  and 
recommendation,  the  President  has  determined  that: 

A.  The  Chinese  government  has  met  the  two  mandatory  conditions 

in  the  Executive  Order: 

1-  Freedom  of  emigration  f Jackson-Vanik^ . The  Chinese 
Government  has  resolved  all  of  the  emigration  cases  we  presented 
to  it,  all  of  which  involved  blocked  passports  or  exit  visas  for 
dissidents  or  relatives  of  escaped  dissidents. 

2 . Compliance .with  the  1992  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  China  concerning  prison  labor.  This  condition 
requires  compliance  with  the  1992  agreement  under  which  the  U.S. 
identifies  suspect  facilities  for  the  Chinese  Government  to 
investigate.  Following  such  an  investigation,  U.S.  Customs  can 
request  to  visit  the  facility.  Agreement  was  reached  last  March 
on  an  implementation  declaration  specifying  a 60  day  deadline  for 
these  investigations,  ensuring  prompt  investigations  and  follow- 
on  inspections.  Since  this  March  agreement,  the  Chinese  have 
undertaken  four  investigations  of  cases  we  presented  to  them  and 
permitted  U.S.  customs  to  investigate  one  facility  on  May  20. 

This  process  is  in  compliance  with  the  1992  Bilateral  Agreement 
on  prison  labor  and  helps  lay  the  foundation  for  progress  toward 
ending  the  export  of  prison  labor  products  to  the  U.S. 
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B.  While  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the  other  specified 
areas,  the  Chinese  have  not  achieved  "overall  significant 
progress"  in  these  five  areas: 

1 . Begin  adhering  to  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 
During  his  March  trip  to  Beijing,  Secretary  Christopher  pressed 
the  Chinese  Government  for  a public  statement  of  adherence  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  Foreign  Minister  Qian 
Qichen  made  such  a public  statement  on  April  6 indicating  that 
China  will  abide  by  the  Declaration.  At  the  same  time,  Chinese 
practices  have  often  been  inconsistent  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights . 

2 . Releasing/providing  an  acceptable  accounting  for  political 
and  religious  prisoners.  China  has  released  two  of  the  leading 
Tiananmen  Square  dissidents,  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen  Ziming,  as  well 
as  6 religious  dissidents  and  several  prominent  Tibetans. 

Although  we  lack  precise  statistics,  at  least  19  others  from 
lists  we  presented  the  Chinese  have  been  released  from  detention. 

On  the  accounting  side,  China  has  provided  limited  data  on  235 
prisoners  to  Secretary  Christopher,  as  well  as  additional  data  on 
107  Tibetans  this  past  week  (this  is  the  first  time  that  China 
has  ever  provided  data  on  Tibetan  prisoners). 

In  contrast  to  these  positive  developments,  political  detentions 
continue,  many  prominent  dissidents,  including  Wei  Jingsheng, 
have  not  been  released,  and  the  data  provided  on  prisoners  is 
incomplete. 

3.  Humane  treatment  of  prisoners/prison  access.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  sought  to  implement  this  criterion  by  persuading 
the  Chinese  Government  to  allow  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  visit  prisoners.  Following  U.S.  represen- 
tations, Beijing  agreed  to  "expert  talks"  about  prisoner  visits 
with  the  ICRC  earlier  this  year.  Two  sessions  have  been  held, 
but  no  agreement  has  been  reached  yet,  and  no  prisoner  visits 
have  taken  place. 

4 . Protecting  the  distinctive  heritage  and  culture  of  Tibet.  In 
order  to  implement  this  criterion,  the  Administration  has  urged 
the  resumption  of  talks  between  Chinese  and  the  Dalai  Lama  or  his 
representatives,  which  were  broken  off  without  progress  in  1992. 
In  April,  the  Dalai  Lama  reiterated  his  position  of  being  willing 
to  leave  independence  off  the  agenda  in  talks  with  Chinese 
leaders.  To  date,  China  has  not  agreed  to  resume  the  talks. 

5 . Permitting  international  radio  and  TV  broadcasting.  The 
Administration  has  sought  to  end  Chinese  jamming  through  signal 
overlaps  of  Voice  of  America  Chinese-language  broadcasting. 

China  denies  it  jams  these  signals,  but  VOA  claims  a 40%  signal 
loss.  In  March,  Beijing  agreed  to  Secretary  Christopher's 
request  to  receive  technical  data,  which  was  provided  in  April. 
Last  week,  Beijing  invited  a VOA/USIS  technical  delegation  to 
Beijing  for  further  discussions.  Thus  far,  the  jamming 
continues  . 
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16.  Dr.  James  Dobson,  of  "Focus  on  Family" 


Hum  a n - R i g li  t s A h u s es  A 1 1 d rs  e c ii  t i o n 

In 


of  Christians 


By:  Dr.  James  Dobson  , Focus  on  the  Family  , September  1997 


Dear  Friends, 

In  Apiil  of  this  year,  I wrote  a ministry  letter  to  express  my  concerns  about  the  persecution  of 
Christians  around  the  world  and  the  inexplicable  apathy  it  has  generated  within  die  community 
of  believers.  You  may  remember  I stated  that  more  Christians  have  been  martyred  in  Uiis 
century  than  in  the  previous  19  combined. (I)  That  fact  is  now  well  established.  Fuithennore, 
the  Internaliond  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Re.search  indicates  that  an  estimated  160,000  have  lost 
their  lives  just  in  the  past  12  months. (2)  This  intolerable  situation  deserves  our  prayer,  our 
concern  and  our  concerted  effoi  Ls  to  defend  those  who  are  being  murdered,  raped  and  tortured 
for  their  laith  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I am  returning  to  the  topic  this  month  for  reasons  that 
will  become  clear. 

The  reaction  to  my  April  letter  was  most  encouraging.  We  received  more  than  1,200  positive 
responses  from  people  who  wrote  to  thank  us  for  telling  them  how  to  pray  for  tlie  oppressed. 
Many  of  them  said,  "We  simply  didn't  know."  Approximately  70  of  the  responders  were 
imtated  by  what  I wrote  or  they  clearly  di.sagreed  with  it.  One  of  them  wrote,  "Acting  like  I 
can  have  an  elicct  fsic]  on  lhe.se  atrocities  makes  me  angry."  Another  accii.scd  me  of 
"China-bashing"  and  complained  that  my  letter  only  .served  to  convince  the  Chinese  officials 
that  Christianity  is  a tool  of  the  "Imperialist  West." 

The  most  biting  ciiticism  came  from  the  president  of  a well-known  ministry  outreach  to  China. 
He  wrote  this  about  me  in  his  fund-raising  letter,  "Recently,  a very  prominent  evangelical 
leader  made  a scathing,  although  ill-informed,  attack  on  China  in  his  monthly  fund-appeal 
letter."  [My  letter  contained  not  a single  refeience  to  money.]  "To  my  knowledge,"  he 
continued,  "this  individual  has  never  been  to  China.  He  is  being  fed  laulty  information  from 
some  congressional  olllces  and  radical  human  rigliLs  special  interest  groups  that  arc  more 
interested  in  overthrowing  communism  than  in  sharing  the  Gospel  in  China." 

It  is  puzzling  why  anyone  who  piirpoi  Ls  to  be  an  authority  on  China  would  deny  tlie  bmlality 
that  is  occuning  there.  The  statements  I made  about  Chinese  persecution  arc  imcfulable  and,  if 
anything,  were  understated  to  avoid  depressing  my  readers.  No  less  an  authority  than  tlie  U.S. 
State  Depaitment,  which  I criticized  in  my  letter  for  ignoring  tliis  problem,  has  since  issued  a 
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"devastaling"(3)  report  that  criticizes  the  Beijing  government  for  its  religious  persMution.  It 
was  commissioned  by  Congress  and  stated  emphatically  that  oppiession  of  Christians  is  a 
worldwide  phenomenon.  China  is  the  most  llagrant  violator,  whem  persecution  of  believeis 
has  reached  die  highest  level  since  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Raids  on  worship  seiwices, 
imprisonment  and  torture  of  Christian  leaders  is  now  common  in  that  country.  Thus,  tlie  State 
Department  report  validates  what  1 wrote  in  my  April  letter.(4) 

An  editonal  in  The  Kan.sas  City  Star  stated,  "China  ...  is  a religious  bully  because  its  leaders 
fear  what  they  cannot  control.  [The  State  Department  report]  should  serve  as  an  alarm  to 
everyone  who  values  religious  freedom. "(5) 

Chuck  Colson,  whose  organization  monitors  the  welfare  of  pnsoners  around  the  world,  said 
Chinese  pastors  receive  long  prison  terms  for  simply  preaching  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  other  orthodox  doctrines.  Many  are  murdei'ed  lor  their  faith.  Beijirig  s oppression 
of  the  House  Church  is  an  outrage  that  demands  a response  from  Western  nations.(6) 

The  new  president  of  the  Christian  Coalition,  Don  Hodel,  was  quoted  lecently  in  The  New 
York  Times.  He  .said  reports  now  verify  that  Christians  in  China  are  being  beaten,  hanged  by 
their  limbs,  tortured  with  cattle  prods  and  electric  drills,  and  their  lingertips  are  crushed  with 
pliers. (7) 

Documented  evidence  of  these  atrocities  is  appearing  every  few  days  in  the  media.  Elliott 
Abrams,  fornier  assistant  secretary  ol  state  lor  human  lights  and  humanitaiian  affairs,  said, 
"The  State  Department  report  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  have  been  other  accounts  that  show 
there  is  physical  violence  - torture  - of  the  wor.st  sort. "(8) 

The  question  that  remains  is  why  there  has  been  so  little  outrage  among  Christian  leaders  in  the 
West.  Newsday  wrote,  "The  silence  is  .shamelul."(9)  Why,  indeed,  would  the  leader  of  a 
Christian  missionary  outreach  to  China  be  angry  at  those  of  us  who  have  called  attention  to  the 
plight  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  that  country?  I have  no  idea. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  religious  persecution,  we  must  not  overlook  another  honible  form 
of  oppression  occun'ing  in  China.  I'm  relerring  to  its  one  child  per  family  policy,  which 
represents  one  of  the  most  egregious  assaults  on  human  rights  in  world  histoiy.  Many  millions 
of  young  women  have  their  menstrual  cycles  monitored  by  local  bureauciats,  who  tlien  foice 
abortion  on  those  who  get  pregnant  lor  a second  or  third  time.  Tliis  leads  to  the  mass  muider 
of  female  babies  and  to  the  disgraceful  "orphanages"  where  unwanted  little  girls  are  left  to  die. 
The  thought  of  those  sullering  children  should  keep  Christians  awake  at  night. 


The  Scriptures  also  speak  emphatically  to  those  who  would  pretend  not  to  notice  the  plight  of 
the  oppres.sed: 

Rescue  those  being  led  away  to  death;  hold  back  those  staggering  toward  slaughter.  If  you 
say,  'But  we  knew  nothing  about  this,'  does  not  he  who  weighs  the  heart  perceive  it?  Does  not 
he  who  guards  your  life  know  it?  Will  he  not  repay  each  person  according  to  what  he  has 
done?  (Prov.  24:1 1-12,  NIV). 

That  we  arc  commanded  to  do  something  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  what  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  help  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  totalitarian  countries?  Admittedly,  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  about  what  would  be  best.  Many  Christian  leaders  believe  we 
should  remain  silent  and  hope  democracy  and  freedom  will  grow  with  the  Chinese  economy.  I 
heard  from  several  respected  friends  who  hold  this  vjew.  Perhaps  they  are  right. 

It  is  my  own  position  that  we  should  demand  that  our  government,  repre.senting  the  most 
powerful  economy  in  the  world,  u.se  trade  policies  to  exert  llnancial  pressure  on  Beijing. 
Specifically,  1 joined  Gary  Bauer  of  the  Family  Research  Council,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  International  Christian  Concern,  and 
many  other  religious  organizations  in  opposing  "Most  Favored  Nation  status  (MFN)  for 
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China.  We  lobbied  hard  lo  gel  Congress  lo  withhold  pnvileged  trade  policies  and  sweetheart 
financial  deals  from  any  counu-y,  but  especially  China,  whose  leaders  have  blood  on  their 
hands.  More  than  170  congressmen  agreed  with  us,  most  of  them  Democrats.  Republicans 
were  lobbied  hard  by  die  leaders  of  companies  in  their  disU'icts  (1 1)  and  by  some  missionary 
groups. (12)  Unfortunately,  legislation  granting  MFN  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
June  and  guaranteed  "business  as  usual"  with  the  Beijing  govemment.(13) 

This  issue  is  still  vitally  important,  however,  because  Congress  will  have  to  affirm  MFN  ag^ 
next  year.  Therefore,  let  me  lay  out  die  case  against  it  now.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
economic  pressure  should  be  pul  on  the  Chinese  government,  and  why  many  of  us  believe  the 
failui'0  by  Congress  and  the  president  to  send  an  unmistakable  message  to  China  represented 
an  ouuight  abandonment  of  people  who  are  suffering  and  dying  there. 

Here  is  that  rationale: 

1.  Appeasement  never  succeeds  in  dealing  with  tyrants  and  bullies,  either  on  a school 
playground  or  in  world  politics.  Historically,  it  has  only  led  to  fuither  conflict  and  greater 
oppression  of  the  innocent.  It  has  been  a lough  lesson  to  learn.  Many  American  Jews  and 
Christians  in  1940  advanced  the  same  argument  we're  hearing  now.  They  felt  that  any  form  of 
provocation  of  Hitler  would  only  make  him  more  aggressive  and  brutal  inside  Gennany.  Also, 
the  Geniian  economy  w'as  in  dire  straits  when  Hiller  came  to  power  and  it  was  thought  that 
civility  would  follow  his  program  to  fix  it.  What  actually  followed  were  the  gas  chambers  of 
Auschwitz. 

The  British  Prime  Minister,  Neville  Chamberlain,  also  chaited  a path  of  appeasement  and 
shamefully  betrayed  the  Czechoslovakians  at  Munich.  Likewise,  the  French  government 
tragically  delayed  reanning  for  fear  of  insulting  the  Fuhrer.  Isolationists  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  were  convinced  that  America  could  avoid  a confrontation  with  Germany  and 
Japan  by  ignoring  the  bellico.se  behavior  of  their  dictators.  All  of  them  were  tragically 
mistaken. (14) 

Indeed,  a majority  of  the  American  people  shared  this  misperception.  A Gallup  Poll  conducted 
in  1939  found  that  96  percent  of  U.S.  citizens  believed  this  counliy  should  not  confront  Hitler 
even  if  he  invaded,  dominated,  raped  and  plundered  his  neighbors  in  Europe.(15)  Few 
Americans  spoke  on  behall  ol  the  Europeans  whose  freedom  was  in  jeopardy.  Another  poll  in 
1937  detemiined  that  55  percent  of  Americans  had  not  decided  whether  they  favored  China  or 
Japan  in  their  war  - despite  the  utter  brutality  and  aggression  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army. (16)  That  same  year  during  what  became  known  as  "the  Rape  of  Nanking,"  more  than 
300,000  unamied  Chinese  people,  including  untold  numbers  of  children,  were  murdered  in  the 
streets  by  the  Japanese.(17)  But,  who  cared  enough  to  defend  them? 

My  point  is  that  appeasement  has  been  the  typical  response  to  aggressors  who  live  far  away. 
We  saw  it  again  when  Westerners  did  so  little  to  help  a million  pitiful  Cambodians  during  their 
slaughter  on  Pol  Pol's  "killing  fields."  It  is  sad  to  admit,  but  Christians  who  are  secure  rarely 
want  to  deal  with  tyrants  who  are  tyrannizing  someone  else. 

Given  this  history,  it  is  not  suiprising  that  many  well-meaning  people,  including  some 
missionary  groups  and  Christian  leaders,  want  us  to  ignore  the  butchers  of  Tiananmen  Square. 
Their  lyrics  are  a little  different,  but  the  melody  is  very  familial'.  They  believe  if  we  help  China 
become  a strong  industrialized  nation  (like  Hitler's  Gemany??),  its  brutal  rulers  will  develop 
pangs  of  conscience  about  human  rights  issues.  I pray  that  they  are  right.  History  tells  us  that 
they  are  wrong. 

2.  As  reported  in  April,  I have  seen  a very  disturbing  video  tape  of  young  Chinese  prisoners 
being  executed  for  their  body  parts,  which  were  then  cannibalized  and  sold  on  the  international 
market.  Though  they  were  not  seen  in  the  video.  I'm  told  that  ambulances  and  surgical  crews 
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stood  just  out  of  view  to  begin  their  grisly  work  on  the  bodies.  Those  images  of  25  young  men 
lined  up  before  firing  squads  still  haunt  me.  It  would  not  be  suipnsing  to  leam  that 

pastors  and  lay-ministers  have  been  among  those  who  were  killed  for  their  organs.  Should  any 
nation  that  would  execute  its  people  for  profit  be  considered  among  our  Most  Favored  friends? 

3.  There  are  other  concerns  about  China  that  I seldom  address  in  my  writings  and 
programming,  but  which  should  be  mentioned  here.  First,  Beijing  has  sold  nuclear 
know-how,  along  with  missiles  and  poison  gas,  to  tenorist  states  like  Iran  and  Syria,  which 
threaten  Israel. (18)  Last  year  it  fired  missiles  toward  Taiwan  in  an  effort  to  intimidate  the 
Taiwanese  as  they  prepared  to  hold  free  elections.(19)  Does  this  sound  like  a "Most  Favored 
Nation"  to  you? 

4.  It  is  now  clear  that  China  attempted  to  influence  America's  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  in  1996  by  making  illegal  conuibutions  to  candidates.  Many  observers  believe  they 
tried  to  bribe  our  politicians  - and  probably  succeeded  in  doing  so.  On  July  27,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  quoted  Johnny  Chung,  who  gave  a check  for  $50,000  to  Hillary  Clinton's 
aide,  Margaret  Williams,  as  saying,  "I  see  the  White  House  is  like  a subway.  You  have  to  put 
in  coins  to  open  the  gates. "(20)  Now,  less  than  a year  later,  we  have  honored  the  country  that 
allegedly  provided  this  bribe  and  attempted  to  subvert  our  electoral  process. 

5.  The  United  States  is  subsidizing  this  Comiminist  government  with  a hefty  $50  billion  U^ade 
deficit  this  year,  which  is  being  used  to  modernize  its  militai'y.  That  is  unconscionable.  In  early 
April  1997,  a China  Communist  Central  Party  document  was  published  by  the  Cheng  Ming 
monthly  newsletter,  based  in  Hong  Kong.  It  stated  unequivocally  that  "a  small  war"  between 
China  and  the  United  States  over  the  is.sue  of  Taiwan  is  inevitable  by  the  year  2010.(21)  Why 
would  our  Congress  and  the  administration  transfer  a significant  portion  of  America's  wealth 
to  a belligerent  nation  that  clearly  intends  to  dominate  the  Far  East?  The  blood  of  our  children 
may  be  on  our  hands  when  China  becomes  strong  enough  to  challenge  us. 

6.  It  is  also  outrageous,  given  our  trade  deficit,  that  China  imposes  a 40  percent  tariff  on  many 
American  imports,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  undergirding  and  subsidizing  its  economy.  By 
granting  tliese  special  trade  deals  to  the  Chinese,  we  have  also  given  them  access  to  our  most 
advanced  technology.  That  places  our  counUy  at  significant  risk.  Forty-six  supercomputers 
were  sold  to  Beijing  over  the  past  two  years,  some  of  which  were  reportedly  being  used  to 
reprogram  their  missiles. (22)  I'm  told  these  ICBMs  can  now  hit  the  West  Coast.  In  fact, 
Chinese  officials  have  bragged  about  their  ability  to  use  them  precisely  for  that  purpose.(23) 
Peter  Leitner,  a senior  strategic  trade  expert  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  said  in  a recent 
testimony  before  a congressional  committee,  "1  have  seen  the  blatant  manipulation  of  honest 
technical  and  engineering  analyses  that  warned  of  the  dangers  to  U.S.  national  security  posed 
by  the  proliferation  of  advanced  dual-use  technologies. "(24)  Leitner  said  that  under  the  Clinton 
adminisU'ation,  the  curbs  put  on  U.S.  exports  of  high-tech  equipment  have  been  effectively 
eliminated.  One  example  is  la.ser  technology.  Because  restrictions  have  been  dropped,  a 
$50,000  laser  can  now  be  used  by  any  potential  U.S.  adversaiy  to  blind  American  pilots  and 
neutralize  a $20  million  waiplane.(25) 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  reasons  why  I opposed  MFN  for  China  last  June.  The  United 
States  has  committed  itself  to  that  policy  evei-y  year  since  1980,  and  yet  none  of  the  anticipated 
benefits  has  been  realized.  After  17  years,  isn't  it  time  to  ask  just  when  we  can  expect  to  see 
the  human  condition  improve  in  China?  One  Republican  congressman  wrote  to  assure  me  that 
a "vibrant  middle  class"  will  hunger  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  will  be  less  tolerant  of  a 
police  state.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Tiananmen  Squaie,  and  the  vibrant  middle-class 
was  slaughtered  in  the  streets.  Even  in  the  aftennath  of  tliat  bloodbath,  our  leaders  granted 
MFN  again. 

The  congressman  refeired  to  above  also  wrote  this:  "Private,  f>ersistent  and  tough  diplomacy 
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has  proven  lo  be  an  imporiani  avenue  for  U.S.  govemmeni  leaders  lo  advocate  for  the 
persecuted  church  in  China."  Really,  Sir?  What  has  it  done  to  protect  Chiistian  leaders  fiom 
oppression  to  this  point?  And  who,  may  I ask,  has  provided  that  persistent  and  tough 
diplomacy  - the  Clinton  administration?? 

Finally,  let  me  quote  from  a powerful  letter  written  by  Rev.  Steven  L.  Snyder,  founder  and 
president  of  Iniemational  Christian  Concern.  I wish  I had  space  to  let  you  read  his  entire 
report,  which  was  written  one  week  after  his  recent  retum  from  China.  It  would  break  your 
heai’L  He  wrote,  "I  would  like  to  begin  by  quoting  from  the  Bible  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah:  'The  Lord  looked  and  saw  that  there  was  no  justice.  He  was  appalled  that  there  was  no 
one  to  intervene'  (Isaiah  59:15,16,  RSV).  Just  last  week  I was  in  China.  I too  was  appalled 
that  there  was  no  one  to  intervene."(26) 

Well,  that's  my  report  on  the  continuing  persecution  of  Chiistians,  and  my  rationale  for  ^e 
United  States  denying  the  same  favors  to  China  that  we  give  our  fiiends.  Quoting  Rev.  Snyder 
again,  "Talking  to  China's  leaders  has  led  only  to  increased  tyranny.  It  is  time  to  take  a stand 
for  what  is  right.  We  must  revoke  any  fonn  of  rewards  and  preferential  favors  to  any  country 
whose  deeds  clearly  violate  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  her  people.  May  God  look  upon  us  and 

find  that  ti'uly  justice  does  prevail  and  there  is  someone  to  intervene."(27) 

I urge  our  listeners  to  keep  pressure  on  Congress  to  revoke  MFN  tor  China  next  year!  Peihaps 
it  won't  end  Beijing's  "one  child  per  family"  policy  or  usher  in  an  era  of  democracy,  but  we 
must  use  the  influence  we  have  been  given.  And  we  must  speak  for  those  whose  voices  are 
muted,  especially  those  who  are  denied  the  freedom  to  worship  and  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  I promise  that  Focus  on  the  Family  will  continue  to  oppose  human  rights 
violations  wherever  they  occur. 

In  closing,  may  I remind  you  that  November  16  is  designated  around  the  world  as  the 
International  Day  of  Prayer  for  the  Persecuted  Church.  Please  encourage  your  pastors  to 
acknowledge  that  day  and  to  call  God's  people  together  to  pray  for  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  suffering  for  tlie  cause  of  Christ. 

With  that  I will  conclude.  God's  blessings  to  you  all. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

James  C.  Dobson,  Ph.D.  President 

P.S.  A closing  thought:  if  we  Christians  lived  in  another  country  - one  that  honored  God  and 
respected  the  sanctity  of  life  - could  we  support  Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  the  United 
States,  where  30  million  babies  have  died  since  1973?  I wonder ... 

♦ ♦ * 

Here  is  how  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives  voted  on  MFN  in  June: 

A "yes"  vote  would  deny  MFN  status  for  China,  while  a "no"  vote  renewed  MFN  status.  The 
final  vote  was  No:  259,  Yes:  173. 


Democrats  Who  voted  YES  (opposed  to  granting  MFN  status  to  China) 

Hillard  (AL),  Beirnan  (CA),  Condit  (CA),  Dellums  (CA),  Lantos  (CA),  Miller  (CA),  Pelosi 
(CA),  Sanchez  (CA),  Stark  (CA),  Toires  (CA),  Waters  (CA),  Waxman  (CA),  Woolsey  (CA), 
DeLauro  (CT),  Gejdenson  (CT),  Maloney  (CT),  Hastings  (FL),  Wexler  (FL),  Bishop  (GA), 
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17.  Mr.  Cardin,  Representative  from  Maryland 


Mr.  Speaker,  I yield  2 minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Maryland  [Mr.  Cardin].  , ..v. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 

from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  for  yielding  me  this  time.  . , . 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  outrageous  human  rights  violations  in 
China.  The  government  has  silenced  dissidents,  and  the  Tiananmen  Square 
episode  could  still  occur  today  in  China.  The  use  of  labor,  slave 
labor,  continues  in  China.  In  addition,  China  is  responsible  for 
nuclear  proliferation,  the  proliferation  of  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  conduct  in  China  is  financed  because  of 
access  to  the  United  States  market.  It  is  our  consumers  that  are 
helping  to  finance  the  type  of  outrageous  conduct  within  China.  There 
is  a lopsided  balance  of  payment.  We  import  $33  to  $34  billion  more 

products  from  China  than  we  export  ever  year. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  provisions  were  expressly  created  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  access  to  the  U.S.  market  is  not  automatic  and  that 
nonmarket  economies  that  do  not  perform  to  a certain  standard  are 
denied  access  to  our  market. 

The  United  States  has  shown  leadership  before.  It  was  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  to  use  trade  sanctions  in  South  Africa  that 
brought  down  the  apartheid  practices  of  that  country.  It  was  the  United 
States  using  the  Jackson-Vanik  provisions  that  changed  the  immigration 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  used  trade  policies  in  Uganda  and 
Romania  and  other  countries  to  bring  about  changes  in  those  countries. 
When  we  exercise  leadership,  it  is  part  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Certainly  there  are  naysayers,  naysayers  who  have  financial  interests 
in  continuing  a relationship  with  China.  We  always  hear  that.  But  when 
we  stand  tall,  we  bring  about  change.  The  United  States  has  done  it 
before,  we  should  do  it  in  China,  and  I urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  to  make  it  clear  that  access  to  the  United  States 
market  in  China  must  maintain  a standard  of  acceptable  conduct  that 
they  do  not  today. 


I would  like  to  refer  to  the  evidence  thnt  activist  Harry  Wu  has  brought  to  our 
attention.  (See  following  pages-— >) 
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Headline:  Inside  China's  Gulag 

Harry  Wu  knows  personally  his  homeland's  system  of  prisoner 
exploitation,  and  he's  determined  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  it,  too 
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political  dissent  and  dissidents 
Wu , Harry 


Text: 

ONE  day  in  1979,  Harry  Wu  climbed  into  the  back  of  a truck  and  gazed 
across  a dark  valley  as  the  truck  rumbled  away  from  the  Wang  Zhuang  Coal 
Mine. 


He  was  free  - free  after  19  years  as  a political  prisoner  in  China's  vast 
"ref orm- through-labor"  system. 

He  was  leaving  a place  of  torture  and  despair,  where  hunger  once  reduced 
him  to  fighting  a fellow  inmate  over  food  scraps  stored  in  a rat's 
burrow.  Disease  and  starvation  were  so  commonplace,  Wu  would  recall,  that 
the  dead  were  casually  rolled  up  in  reed  mats  "like  egg  rolls"  and  then 
stored  in  a shed  until  they  could  be  hauled  away  by  ox  cart. 

On  his  day  of  freedom,  the  sound  of  a coal  cart  dumping  its  load 
compelled  him  to  take  a final  look. 

Halfway  up  the  hillside  was  a scene  he  cannot,  forget:  A line  of  "stooped 
and  blackened  figures"  straining  muscle  and  sinew  against  the  hulking 
coal  carts.  He  had  been  in  that  line  the  day  before. 

Wu  returned  to  his  old  university  post,  but  he  did  not  forget.  "Indeed," 
he  later  recalled,  "it  became  quite  clear  to  me  that  I was  now  only  in  a 
slightly  larger  cage  than  before." 

He  came  to  America  to  pursue  geology  research  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Even  here,  he  could  not  escape  the  memories  of  his 
years  inside  the  Chinese  Gulag. 

That's  why  he  has  returned  again  and  again  to  his  former  home,  to  risk 
his  life  to  document  the  abuses  of  the  prison-labor  machine.  That's  why 
he  has  blasted  Wal-Mart,  the  World  Bank  and  other  economic  behemoths  for 
their  economic  relations  with  the  Chinese  regime.  And  that's  why  he 
became  an  international  flashpoint  last  year  when  the  Chinese  government 
arrested  him  as  he  tried  to  slip  into  the  country. 

He  was  charged  with  espionage,  an  offense  punishable  by  death.  After  a 
world  outcry,  Chinese  authorities  sentenced  him  to  15  years  in  prison, 
then  expelled  him.  ' 

Sixty-six  days  back  in  the  hands  of  China's  prison  apparatus  gave  him  a 
higher  profile  from  which  to  tell  his  story  - and  condemn  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  for  not  doing  enough  to  stop  the  trade  in 
clothing,  tools,  tea  and  other  goods  produced  under  body-breaking 
conditions  by  an  estimated  6 million  to  8 million  Chinese  prisoners. 

He  was  in  South  Africa  nine  days  ago,  then  flew  home  to  Milpitas,  Calif., 
arrived  home  late,  slept  in  his  own  bed  for  once,  got  up,  did  a telephone 
interview,  then  started  packing  for  Los  Angeles;  Jacksonville,  Fla;  and 
then  Pittsburgh.  Today  he'll  fly  into  Roanoke  for  a speech  at  Virginia 
Western  Community  College. 
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"Almost  every  morning,"  he  says,  "I  get  up  and  get  on  an  airplane." 

On  Nov.  12,  Times  Books  will  release  "Troublemaker,"  Wu's  third  book.  He 
writes  them  to  force  the  world  to  remember  the  men  and  women  still 
trapped  inside  what  he  calls  "the  largest  concentration  camp  system  in 
history. " 

"I  want  to  forget  about  the  past,"  Wu,  59,  says.  "I  know  that  this  is 
America  and  if  I work  hard  and  I'm  honest  with  people,  I can  live  a good 
life.  Why  should  I remember  those  nightmares?" 

His  answer  is  simple:  "If  i forget  about  these  people,  I betray  someone." 
'Death  arrived  almost  unnoticed' 

Harry  Wu  was  born  into  a monied.  Westernized  family  in  Shanghai.  His 
father  was  a banker. 

Then  came  the  communist  takeover  in  1949. 

Wu  studied  at  Beijing  Geology  Institute,  but  he  came  under  official 
suspicion  because  of  his  family  background  and  his  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  suppression  of  the  1956  pro-democracy  revolt  in  Hungary. 

He  was  23  when  he  was  arrested  in  1960  for  being  a 
"counter-revolutionary."  He  was  thrown  into  the  "laogoi"  - China's 
"reform-through-work"  system. 

By  August  1961,  a national  famine  had  bred  desperation  among  labor-reform 
inmates.  Fights  over  food  and  escape  attempts  made  it  hard  for  officials 
at  the  Qinghe  prison  farm  to  keep  order.  His  captors  decided  to  move  Wu 
and  other  inmates  who  had  reached  advanced  starvation  to  a special 
compound.  Section  585. 

Section  585  was  called  the  "Prison  Patient  Recovery  Center,"  but  it  was 
hard  to  tell  the  dead  from  the  living.  "Much  of  the  day  we  lay  in  a state 
of  near-stupor,"  Wu  would  write  later.  "No  longer  did  we  pay  attention 
when  someone  reached  the  end  and  went  into  last  gasps  or  tremors.  Death 
arrived  almost  unnoticed." 

Once,  however,  he  risked  the  wrath  of  a security  captain  by  demanding  to 
go  with  a friend's  body  to  the  burial  ground.  He  climbed  into  an  ox  cart 
with  seven  corpses  and  rode  up  the  curving  path  to  the  graveyard.  Section 
586. 


Small  chunks  of  wood  served  as  markers,  with  names  of  the  dead  written  in 
black  ink.  Fresh  holes  had  been  dug  into  many  of  the  grave  mounds.  He 
guessed  that  wild  dogs  had  tunnelled  in  and  eaten  the  bodies.  Looking 
across  the  field,  "I  could  see  no  end  to  the  mounds.  There  may  have  been 
thousands. ” 

He  survived,  but  spent  19  years  being  shunted  from  camp  to  camp.  He  was 
let  go  in  1979  and  "reinstated"  to  his  university  post.  The  leaders  of 
the  purges  that  had  put  Wu  and  millions  of  others  in  prison  "cordially 
welcomed  me  back"  but  "showed  not  a hint  of  remorse  about  what  they  had 
done."  It  was  "their  way  of  informing  me  that  from  now  on  I would  be 
expected  to  keep  my  tail  between  my  legs." 

'They're  caught  up  in  the  system' 

Harry  Wu  began  his  journey  from  ex-inmate  to  activist  in  1985,  when  he 
wangled  a temporary  visa  to  teach  geology  at  Berkeley. 

He  arrived  with  $40  in  his  pocket  and  moonlighted  at  a doughnut  shop  and 
liquor  store  to  help  make  ends  meet.  Sometimes  he  caught  up  on  his  sleep 
on  the  desktop  in  his  university  office. 

That  first  year,  he  read  several  books  about  China  written  in  English  and 
was  upset  to  find  none  that  mentioned  the  labor-reform  camps.  In  1987,  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  full  time  to  exposing  the 
"reform-through-labor"  system. 

He  fought  for  U.S.  political  asylum  and  won.  In  1991,  he  married  and 
"found  deep  personal  happiness"  for  the  first  time. 

But  his  memories  would  not  let  him  rest.  Two  months  after  his  wedding,  he 
and  his  wife  traveled  back  to'  China  to  gather  evidence  of  prison  abuses. 
They  posed  first  as  tourists  visiting  friends,  and  later,  as  an  American 
O jsinessman  and  his  secretary.  Ching  Lee  Wu  used  a camera  hidden  in  her 


handbag  to  film  the  graveyard  at  Section  586. 

Later,  outside  another  prison  farm,  security  police  grabbed  Wu  and 
twisted  his  arms  against  his  back.  They  told  him  he  was  in  a forbidden 
area  and  would  have  to  pay  a fine.  But  he  stuffed  a wad  of  money  into 
their  hands,  and  they  allowed  the  Wus  to  get  on  their  bicycles  and  ride 
away. 

His  research  helped  CBS  and  Newsweek  document  abuses.  Their  expos6's 
prompted  a Chinese  government  spokesman  to  accuse  the  news  organizations 
of  having  "mistaken  black  for  white  and  confused  right  from  wrong" 
because  of  their  "extreme  hatred  for  the  Chinese  socialist  system." 

He  returned  three  more  times.  In  June  1995,  a guard  recognized  him  when 
he  tried  to  enter  the  country  at  a remote  border  crossing  from 
Kazakhstan. 

The  Chinese  government  kept  him  under  arrest  in  a hotel  room.  Sue  Howell, 
an  assistant  who  accompanied  him,  said  Wu  didn't  resent  his  guards.  "Harr 
kept  saying,  'They're  just  doing  their  job.  They're  not  bad  people. 
They're  caught  up  in  the  system,  too.'" 

The  Chinese  government  released  him  after  nine  weeks.  At  his  homecoming, 
the  whole  block  was  decked  in  yellow  ribbons.  Neighbors  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  waving  and  clapping.  A pack  of  reporters  wanted  a statement.  Wu 
had  little  energy  left  to  say  what  he  had  wanted  to  tell  the  world  for 
weeks . 

"I'm  very  proud  to  be  an  American,"  he  said.  "If  I were  not  an  American, 

I don't  think  I would  have  been  let  out." 

'My  soul  is  Chinese' 

Harry  Wu's  crusade  has  produced  some  strange  bedfellows.  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  R-N.C. , a hard-right,  anti-union  conservative,  helped  publicize 
Wu's  charges  that  the  Chinese  government  is  selling  the  organs  of 
executed  inmates  for  transplants.  But  Wu  has  also  joined  union  activists 
in  attacks  on  U.S.  companies  that  do  business  with  China. 

In  a blustery  December  drizzle  outside  Tacoma,  Wash.,  he  stood  on  a bed 
of  a truck  with  union  organizers  in  a Wal-Mart  parking  lot.  Union  members 
displayed  Nativity  scenes  made  in  China  and  sold  under  the  Wal-Mart 
label,  and  Wu  declared,  "Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it  - China 
persecutes  Christians,  and  it's  the  largest  exporter  of  Christmas 
products  to  the  United  States." 

Wu  has  no  direct  evidence  Wal-Mart  sells  prison-made  products.  But  he 
contends  the  company  doesn't  do  enough  to  insure  against  human  rights 
violations  by  its  suppliers. 

A Wal-Mart  spokesman  said  the  company  does  screen  its  suppliers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  cuts  off  those  that  violate  workers  rights.  "Mr.  Wu  is 
obviously  very  passionate  and  just  sometimes  attempts  to  criticize 
Wal-Mart  without  a lot  of  facts  behind  it  - with  a broad  'Don't  do 
business  in  China.'" 

Harry  Wu  isn't  backing  down.  He  plans  to  keep  the  pressure  on  those  who 
profit  from  trade  with  China.  For  all  his  work  - the  speeches,  the 
undercover  missions,  his  books  - Wu  believes  he  has  much  more  to  do. 

He  dreams  of  going  back  to  China.  He  dreams  of  a day  when  political 
repression  and  "reform-through-labor"  are  gone. 

"I  am  Chinese,"  he  says.  "My  soul  is  Chinese." 

In  his  dream,  he  and  Ching-Lee  won't  need  false  identities.  They'll 
arrive  at  the  airport  and,  proudly  hand  over  their  visas.  Then  they  will 
visit  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  temples,  the  cemeteries. 

"People  tell  me  never  to  think  about  going  back  to  China  again,"  he 
writes  in  his  latest  book.  "Nobody  tells  Harry  Wu  what  to  do.  I will  go 
back. 

"Front  door  next. time." 
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18.  Mr.  Solomon,  Representative  from  New  York 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time . 

I say  to  my  colleagues,  I sit  here  in  continued  amazement,  because  I 
keep  hearing  there  is  no  disputing,  from  my  side  of  the  aisle  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer];  there  is  no  disputing  from  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
that  this  Chinese  Government  is  a rogue  government,  that  they  keep 
proliferating  with  nuclear  activity,  they  keep  dehumanizing  people,  and 
it  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  but  there  is  no  disputing  all  this.  All  of  my 
colleagues  know  and  they  admit  it,  but  then  they  make  all  of  these 
kinds  of  excuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stand  up  to  the  financial  interests  that 
consistently  push  for  business  as  usual  with  the  criminal  regime  in 
Beijing,  and  it  is  time  to  discard  the  false  dogma  that  says  that  if  we 
just  keep  trading  with  Communist  China,  things  will  get  better. 

Some  are  comparing  Communist  China  today  to  the  depths  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  30  years  ago  when  millions  of  people  were  being 
slaughtered,  and  they  say  that  things  have  gotten  better.  Well,  my 
goodness,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a pathetically  low  standard. 

The  fact  is  the  behavior  of  the  Beijing  dictatorship  is  much  worse 
than  it  was  5 or  even  10  years  ago,  and  you  all  sit  here  today  and 
admit  it.  The  trade  deficit  which  destroys  American  jobs  has  tripled  in 
the  last  10  years.  We  all  know  it.  Their  military  budget  has  more  than 
doubled  when  ours  and  every  other  military  budget  in  the  world  has  been 
going  down.  It  was  just  3 months  ago  that  they  were  lobbing  missiles 
right  off  the  Taiwanese  coast  in  an  act  of  intimidation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  things  are  not  getting  better,  they  are  getting  worse 
and  everybody  in  this  Chamber  knows  it.  How  high  does  the  trade  deficit 
need  to  go  before  we  react?  How  many  more  trade  agreements  does 
Communist  China  have  to  violate?  You  have  all  read  about  it  in  liberal 
newspapers,  like  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  and  how 
many  people  have  to  be  imprisoned  or  killed  for  their  political  beliefs 
before  we  stand  up  on  their  behalf?  Whatever  happened  to  American 
foreign  policy  that  looks  out  for  human  decency  around  this  world?  How 
much  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  material  does  Communist  China  have  to 
ship  to  fellow  rogue  regimes,  like  Iran,  our  enemy,  before  we  punish 
them?  What  will  it  take?  Do  they  really  have  to  make  good  on  their 
threats  to  bomb  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dictatorial  regime  represents  a growing  threat  to 
American  interests,  American  jobs,  and  yes,  even  more  importantly  to 
American  lives.  I say  to  my  colleagues,  do  not  come  back  here  15  years 
from  now  and  say,  my  goodness,  I did  not  know  it.  They  must  be  dealt 
with  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  History  shows  us  very  clearly  that  appeasement 
of  tyrants  does  not  work.  In  fact,  it  leads  to  more  intransigence. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I want  everybody  to  come  over  to  this  Chamber  and  vote 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  GE  and  IBM  in  their  districts  like  I do 
with  25,000  employees  and  stand  up  for  what  is  right  in  this  country. 

We  can  cut  off  most-favored-nation  treatment  today  and  in  a month  we 
can  restore  it,  because  the  Chinese  will  come  to  the  table.  They  are 
smart  people.  They  will  then  negotiate  trade  with  this  country. 


they  will  improve  their  human  rights  violations,  and  that  is  what  this 
whole  debate  is  all  about. 
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United  States  businesses  have  put  profit  before  principle  in  their  relations  with 
China  for  a long  time.  Here  is  a story  that  dates  back  to  1821  (excerpted  from  China 
Wakes  by  Nicholas  Kristof  and  Sheryl  Wudunn.  New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1995, 
pages  405-406). 


In  1821,  an  American  seaman  named  Francis  Terranova  was 
accused  of  killing  a Chinese  woman  who  had  come  out  on  a small 
fishing  boat  to  trade  with  the  men  aboard  his  ship,  the  Emi/y,  which 
had  sailed  from  Baltimore  to  Guangzhou.  The  Chinese  authorities 

were  outraged  and  demanded  that  the  Americans  turn  over  Terra- 
nova  to  be  tried  in  a Chinese  court.  Naturally,  the  Americans  were 
suspicious  of  Chinese  trial  practices.  The  Emi/ys  captain,  a man 
named  Cowpland,  simply  refused  to  turn  Terranova  over.  Other  cap- 
tains of  American  ships  sided  with  him. 

But  the  American  merchants  vociferously  objected.  They  feared 
that  offending  the  Chinese  authorities  would  lead  to  a cancellation 
of  American  trading  privileges.  After  much  debate,  the  Americans 
reached  a compromise:  The  Chinese  authorities  would  be  allowed 
onboard  the  Emily  to  conduct  their  trial  there. 

A Chinese  judge  shuffled  his  way  up  the  gangplank  and  immedi- 
ately announced  the  verdict.  Terranova  was  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  executed  by  strangling.  The  Americans  protested  that  the  trial 
was  a farce,  and  they  refused  to  hand  Terranova  over.  The  Chinese 
retaliated  by  suspending  trade  with  all  Americans.  The  Americans 
searched  their  consciences,  briefly,  and  chose  profit  over  principles. 
They  turned  Terranova  over  to  the  Chinese,  and  he  was  executed. 
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I see  that  we  have  representatives  on  the  opposing  panel  from  Boeing  and  from 
General  Motors.  They  ask  us  to  continue  our  long  tradition  of  putting  profit  before 
principle. 
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Text: 

During  a United  Nations  dinner  in  New  York  for  Chinese  President  Jiang 
Zemin,  one  of  China's  top  ambassadors  chided  The  Boeing  Co.'s  chairman, 
Frank  Shrontz,  for  not  lobbying  hard  enough  against  Taiwan  supporters  in 
Olympia . 


Jiang  made  no  mention  of  Boeing's  lobbying  efforts  in  the  defeat  of 
two  bills  in  the  Washington  state  Legislature  - bills  that  would  have 
recognized  Taiwan's  status  as  an  independent  nation. 

His  comment  underscores  the  huge  expectations  China  places  on  Boeing 
to  influence  government  policy-makers,  whether  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
the  state  of  Washington. 

And  with  Congress  about  to  consider  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  for  China  and  at  a time  of  increased  tensions  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  the  stakes  for  Boeing  are  immense. 

Boeing  is  not  only  lobbying  to  extend  MFN  for  China  this  year,  but 
also  working  with  other  corporate  giants  to  secure  "permanent  MFN"  status 
for  China. 

If  the  aircraft  giant  doesn't  deliver  for  China,  Boeing's  chief 
international  strategist,  Lawrence  Clarkson,  conceded,  "We're  toast." 

That's  why  Boeing  is  one  of  several  big  American  exporters  leading  a 
national  lobbying  campaign  to  procure  MFN  status  for  China,  an 
unapologetic  human-rights  violator  but  potentially  the  single  largest 
market  for  Boeing  and  all  of  U.S.  business  in  the  coming  generation. 

Outcome  uncertain  on  China's  MFN  status 

Over  the  next  20  years,  China  expects  to  spend  $140  billion  on  1,500 
new  planes  for  a rapidly  expanding  market.  Boeing's  ability  to  retain  its 
70  percent  market  share  in  China  hinges,  in  large  part,  on  a favorable 
^'“’N  vote.  For  Washington,  the  nation's  largest  exporting  state,  the 
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stakes  are  equally  high.  Two-way  trade  with  China  amounted  to  $8.1 
billion  in  1994. 

Nearly  all  countries  that  trade  with  the  United  States  enjoy 
most-favored  status,  which  results  in  lower  tariffs  on  exports  to  this 
country.  A handful  of  countries  - Cuba,  Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya  and 
North  Korea  - are  denied  that  status  because  of  human  rights  violations 
and  other  issues. 

Lower  trade  tariffs  would  continue  to  bolster  China's  rapidly 
expanding  export  market  to  the  United  States.  Last  year,  China  exported 
$47.5  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  to  America  while  the  U.S.  sold 
$12  billion.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the  U.S. -China 
■trade  deficit  is  7 percent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

But  as  Beijing's  image  gets  uglier,  it  makes  Boeing's  job  even  more 
difficult. 

There  have  been  revelations  about  children  left  to  die  in  orphanages, 
sales  of  Chinese  nuclear  technology  to  Pakistan,  persistent  violations  of 
a software-piracy  agreement,  a continued  crackdown  on  political 
dissidents,  new  restrictions  on  religious  beliefs,  and  attempts  to 
intimidate  Taiwanese  voters  with  missile  tests  and  military  exercises. 

President  Clinton's  announcement  that  he  will  recommend  renewing  MFN 
status  for  China  comes  as  the  United  States  prepares  to  impose  punitive 
tariffs  on  $2  billion  in  Chinese  exports  for  that  nation's  failure  to 
enforce  copyright  and  piracy  agreements.  China  has  responded  by  saying  it 
will  impose  retaliatory  100  percent  tariffs  on  U.S.  products. 

Congress  has  60  days  to  decide  whether  to  support  the  president  on 
MFN  status.  Analysts  and  lawmakers  say  the  fight  will  be  tough  and  the 
outcome  uncertain. 

’•China  should  not  receive  unconditional  renewal  of  MFN  because 
human-rights  abuses  have  worsened,  software  piracy  has  increased  and  they 
continue  to  violate  proliferation  treaties,"  said  U.S.  Rep. 

Nancy  Pelosi,  D-California , who  leads  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  continuing  MFN  status  for  China.  "While  the  president 
has  the  power  and  the  business  community  has  the  money,  we  in  Congress 
have  the  floor  and  the  debate  will  go  on." 

In  Washington  state.  Republican  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  and  U.S. 

Rep.  Randy  Tate,  R-Puyallup,  remain  undecided.  U.S.  Rep.  Linda  Smith, 
R-Hazel  Dell,  opposes  renewal.  The  rest  of  the  delegation  is  expected  to 
support  the  president. 

Boeing's  effort  to  sway  Congress  also  was  bolstered  by  a renewed 
treaty  with  China  to  stop  the  sale  of  nuclear  technology  to  Pakistan.  And 
GOP  presidential  hopeful  Bob  Dole  issued  his  support  for  extending  MFN 
status. 

But  the  goal  of  Boeing  and  the  other  multinationals  is  not  just  to 
preserve  MFN  for  another  year.  They  want  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
debate. 

Boeing  launches  PR  campaign  to  educate  U.S.  about  China 

To  combat  the  anti-China  climate  that  had  been  building  like  a 
O pressure  cooker  for  about  a year,  Boeing  and  its  allies  have  launched  a 
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two-proriged  strategy;  support  renewal  of  MFN  for  China  this  year  but 
begin  a long-term  campaign  to  eliminate  congressional  politics  from  the 
China  trade  debate. 

Last  winter,  the  company  quietly  launched  its  first  project,  called 
the  China  Normalization  Initiative. 

The  initiative  is  a broad  corporate  effort  to  dispel  the 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust"  surrounding  U.S. -Chinese  relations, 
Boeing  officials  say.  Its  aim  is  to  sway  lawmakers  and  the  public  over 
several  years  through  videos,  brochures,  TV  ads  and  forums. 

^out  a dozen  blue-chip  companies  such  as  Motorola  Corp. , General 
Electric  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  also  have  signed  on. 

"It's  really  an  overall  grass-roots  education  effort  to  help 
(^ericans)  understand  China  relations,"  said  Clarkson,  a Boeing  senior 
vice  president  for  planning  and  international  development. 

"We're  not  trying  to  apologize  for  China,  but  we're  trying  to  help 
explain  what  the  Chinese  are  all  about." 

But  Congress  and  the  American  public  are  not  the  only  groups  Boeing 
has  to  influence.  The  company  also  must  convince  the  Chinese  that  it's 
working  hard  on  China's  behalf. 

"Boeing  is  playing  for  two  audiences,"  said  an  aerospace  official, 
who  spoke  on  the  condition  of  anonymity.  "They  clearly  want  MFN  restored, 
but  they  must  be  perceived  by  the  Chinese  as  actively  bringing  it  about." 

Should  China's  political  record  be  distinct  from  trade  policy? 

At  the  same  time  Boeing  launched  its  initiative,  a broader  coalition 
of  business  groups  began  meeting  to  devise  strategies  to  influence 
Congress. 

The  Business  Coalition  for  U.S. -China  Trade  has  been  spearheading  the 
lobbying  effort  that  one  staff  member  described  as  a "big-tent  approach." 

The  coalition  decided  to  focus  on  congressional  districts  that 
benefit  from  China  trade.  California  is  the  primary  target,  because  it 
has  a huge  aerospace  industry  and  is  a critical  state  in  presidential 
politics. 

f example,  is  home  to  Boeing's  biggest  supplier  network 
outside  of  Washington  state.  The  company  points  out  in  a brochure  that  it 
spent  $2.3  billion  there  in  1993,  contracting  with  4,350  large  and  small 
suppliers  and  providing  67,000  direct  and  indirect  jobs  in  "every 
congressional  district"  in  the  state. 

• 

The  business  coalition,  of  which  BOeing  is  a leading  member, 
conducted  its  first  meeting  with  Capitol  Hill  lawmakers  Feb.  1.^ 

"I  indicated  that  it  was  essential  that  companies  and  associations 
explain  the  positive  contributions  that  U.S. -China  trade  makes  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  to  specific  congressional  districts,"  said  Caiman  Cohen 
who  helped  organized  the  session  between  lawmakers  and  pro-China  ' 

lobbyists. 


While  Clinton  separated  trade  from  human-rights  policy  in  1994, 

Boeing  and  its  backers  argue  the  United  States  should  "delink"  trade  from 
O '^■her  political  issues  such  as  Taiwan  or  nuclear  proliferation. 
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The  ultimate  aim:  to  change  U.S.  law  so  that  China  can  have  permanent  MFN 
status. 

"Our  long-term  objective  is  to  see  a restructuring  of  the  U.S. -China 
business  relationship,*'  said  Cohen,  vice  president  for  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade,  one  of  the  key  groups  in  the  pro-China 
business  coalition. 

U.S.  Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D— Mont.,  has  indicated  he  will  introduce  a bill 
that  would  give  China  permanent  MFN  status.  Baucus,  whose  state  is  a huge 
wheat  exporter  to  China,  has  been  one  of  the  Senate's  staunchest 
supporters  of  MFN  status  for  China. 

®^tside  the  nation's  capital,  Boeing's  strategy  involves  pressuring 
its  vast  network  of  suppliers  to  lobby  their  congressional 
representatives. 


Said  a Senate  staff  member,  who  has  negotiated  with  Boeing  on  trade 
issues:  "When  it  comes  to  China,  they  put  out  the  full-court  press. 
They're  everywhere  and  they're  smart.  They  do  it  through  front 
organizations,  they  publish  studies  on  exports,  they  know  where  their 
suppliers  are  and  they  put  pressure  on  them.  And  when  they  have  people 
sitting  on  the  fence,  they  bring  out  Shrontz." 

Boeing's  ability  to  influence  Congress  and  the  administration  is 
overrated,  Clarkson  said. 

"Boeing,  being  one  of  the  top  exporters,  is  always  listened  to,"  he 
acknowledged.  "But  we're  a democracy  and  there's  also  other  countering 
influences.  The  problem  is  that  the  Chinese  see  industry  leaders  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  who  have  more  influence  over  their  governments,  and 
they  assume  we  have  the  same  clout." 

, During  his  1992  campaign  for  president,  Clinton  raised  the  issue  of 
linking  Chinese  human-rights  improvement  to  MFN  renewal.  He  argued, 
recalling  the  brutal  Tiananmen  Square  massacre  in  June  1989,  that  if 
China  didn't  restore  human  rights,  and  end  the  persecution  of  political 
dissidents,  MFN  privileges  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

That  campaign  position  proved  unfeasible  after  Clinton  was  elected 
because  China  threatened  to  stop  buying  Boeing  airplanes,  Pratt  & Whitney 
engines,  Montana  wheat,  Hughes  satellites  and  Motorola  cell  phones. 

By  May  1994,  nearly  800  U.S.  companies  and  trade  organizations  had 
written  letters  to  Clinton,  urging  the  president  to  separate  the  two 
issues.  Pro-business  lobbyists  swarmed  Capitol  Hill  and  mixed  it  up  with 
the  human-rights  groups. 

Clinton  ultimately  bowed  to  business  pressure  and  decided  to  separate 
human  rights  improvements  from  MFN  in  May  1994.  He  said  that  "delinkage" 
offers  "the  best  opportunity  to  lay  the  basis  for  long-term  sustainable 
progress  in  human  rights  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  other  interests 
with  China." 

Advisers  hatched  a new  strategy  that  outlined  a policy  of 
"constructive  engagement,"  in  which  the  United  States  would  lobby  the 
Chinese  on  issues  ranging  from  trade  to  human  rights  but  not  link  them  to 


"The  administration 


undercut  its  own  policy  and  eventually  backed 
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away  from  it  and  somehow  had  to  dress  up  its  retreat,"  said  Mike 
Jendrze jczyk,  a lobbyist  for  the  human-rights  group  Asia  Watch. 

The  business  community  came  up  with  the  argument  that  trade  will  improve 

human  rights  and  gave  Clinton  the  cover  he  needed  to  abandon  his  own 
policy. " 


Others  say  the  problem  was  with  Clinton's  initial  approach. 

The  president's  China  policy  has  been  flawed  because  it  failed  to 
recognize  the  positive  contribution  of  market  forces  and  then  later 

to  set  clear  objectives,  said  Nicholas  Lardy,  a China  scholar  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  think  tank. 

as  a political  regime  has  become  more  pluralistic,"  Lardy 
said.  "Economic  interchange  has  been  the  catalyst." 

. , U.S.  business  interests  argue  China  will  improve  its  behavior  only 

develops  a prosperous,  well-informed  middle  class.  That  won't 
happen,  they  say,  unless  foreign  investment  - U.S.  investment  - helps 
create  and  stimulate  a market  economy. 

They  say  business  can  play  a constructive  role  there  over  time,  but 
^ are  naive  to  expect  China  to  change  overnight.  They  argue 

that  MEN  is  the  wrong  platform  to  force  Beijing  to  change  its  behavior. 

Yearly  trade  decision  began  with  eye  on  Soviet  policies 

Under  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  U S 
adopted  a policy  of  "conditioning"  MFN  for  China  and  other  "nonmarket 
economies"  on  freedom  of  emigration.  This  policy  was  designed  to  address 
restrictions  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Jewish  emigration. 

By  law,  the  president  must  determine  annually  whether  a waiver  for 
China  will  promote  the  objective  of  free  and  unrestricted  emigration  - 
even  though  emigration  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a real  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  governments. 

Most  favored  nation  status  "has  become  a vehicle,  the  honey  pot,  for 
any  number  of  bees  to  swarm  around,"  said  Robert  Capp,  president  of  the 
U.S.— China  Business  Council.  "MFN  is  now  the  focal  point  for  a vast, 
often  flamboyant  set  of  denunciations  and  condemnations  of  China 
virtually  none  of  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
which  IS  immigration."  ' 


Ron  Woodard,  president  of  the  Boeing  Commercial  Aircraft  Division 
said  Boeing  supports  the  advancement  of  human  rights,  but  argues  that  ' 

such  issues  should  be  resolved  in  a "multilateral  way"  bv  all  of  China'c 
Western  trading  partners.  -r  i v,nina  s 


The  U.S.  use  of  unilateral  sanctions  such  as  MFN  have  proven 
ineffective  against  China  and  has  no  international  support,  he  argues. 

"Every  country  has  a long  way  to  go  to  get  to  a level  of  respect  and 
human  dignity  that  we  all  want,"  Woodard  said.  "And  (China's)  position 
is:  'Who  are  you  coming  over  here  to  tell  us  this  stuff  when  you  got  all 
of  these  problems  and  we're  trying  to  work  out  our  problems?'." 


Boeing  executives  say  Chinese  officials  frequently  counter  U.S. 
human  rights  lectures  by  pointing  to  U.S.  shortcomings  such  as  rampant 
O ’ime  and  racial  tensions. 
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Companies  argue  that  they  effect  change  in  China 

In  small  ways,  U.S.  businesses  have  promoted  individual  freedoms  in 
China,  Cohen  contends. 

Cohen  said  Procter  & Gamble  executives  refused  to  hire 
government-chosen  employees  and  forced  the  Chinese  to  let  them  hire 
people  based  on  merit. 

McDonnell  Douglas  executives  discovered  that  their  assembly  workers 
never  questioned  authority,  even  when  they  knew  supervisors  were 
approving  substandard  work.  McDonnell  Douglas  officials  had  to  educate 
their  employees  to  question  their  supervisors. 

^ small  but  very  significant  way,  you  have  American  companies  in 
cnina  changing  China,  teaching  workers  about  freedom,  choice  and 
responsibility,"  Cohen  said.  "I  would  suggest  to  you  that  while  (Chinese 
workers)  were  learning  all  of  this  in  the  workplace,  what  they  learned 
would  have  implications  for  other  aspects  of  their  lives.” 

human-rights  groups  argue  that  successful  business,  ventures  in 
China  ultimately  depend  on  a stable,  open  government  backed  by  the  rule 

of  law.  Foreign  companies,  they  say,  have  very  little  influence  or  clout 
in  China. 

"If  companies  are  going  to  be  involved  in  China,  we  would  hope  they 

for  specific  human— rights  improvements  and  defend  workers  who 
may  be  intimidated  or  detained  for  their  peaceful  activities,  to 
investigate  on  their  own  allegations  of  the  use  of  prison  labor, 
including  by  their  own  subcontractors,"  said  Jendrze jczyk. 

The  point  is  not  to  change  China,  Rep.  Pelosi  said,  but  to  encourage 
the  Chinese  government  to  support  the  basic  human  rights  that  are  spelled 
out  in  the  national  constitution. 

"We're  saying  free  prisoners  from  Tiananmen  Square,  stop  repressing 
the  expression  of  religion  in  China  and  Tibet  and  stop  silencing  the 
press,"  she  said.  "We're  asking  them  to  live  up  to  their  own 
constitution.  The  difference  is  that,  in  our  country,  if  we  have  a 
violation  of  human  rights,  there  is  a remedy. 

"In  China,  no  such  rights  exist.  In  fact,  the  families  of  people 
executed  because  of  their  Tiananmen  Square  activities  were  sent  a bill 
for  the  bullets." 

With  the  political  battle  heating  up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  each  side 
will  begin  pressing  Congress. 

2^6  if  the  economic  stakes  weren't  clear  enough  for  Boeing  and  other 
American  companies,  then  China's  vice  premier,  Li  Lanqing,  issued  a stern 
reminder  to  Clarkson. 

The  two  met  at  an  unscheduled  meeting  last  February,  one  that 
foreshadowed  much  of  the  turbulence  that  blows  today. 

"Our  developing  economy  will  create  many  great  opportunities  that 
should  probably  go  to  U.S.  firms,"  Clarkson  recalls  Li  saying. 

"But  because  of  the  unstable  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  China,  it 
•/ill  go  elsewhere." 


19.  Frank  R.  Wolf,  Representative  from  Virginia 
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Text : 

The  SPEA^R  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Laughlin).  Under  the  Speaker's  announced 
policy  of  May  12,  1995,  the  gentleman  from  Viringia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes  as  the  designee  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I hope  all  the  Members  listened  to  what  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  said  on  the  trade  issue.  We 
big  time.  I thank  the  gentlewoman  from  California  for  her 
statement  and  letting  the  Members  take  a focus  on  that. 

As  the  gentlewoman  said  today,  the  President  announced  before  the 
Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council  that  he  is  going  to  extend  most-f avored- 
nation  trading  status  to  the  butchers  of  Beijing,  who  have  done  so  many 
things.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  made  that  announcement,  because 
this  administration  has  flip-flopped  on  this  issue  of  human  rights,  but 
I want  the  American  people,  but  more  important,  everyone,  to  focus  as 
they  are  listening  to  the  President  and  they  talk  about  MFN  on  what 
uney  snould  think  about  when  they  hear  the  words  ''MFN.'' 

When  we  hear  MFN,  and  we  will  hear  the  business  community  and  the 
Clinton  administration  and  we  will  hear  others  in  certain  Republican 
leadership  positions  say  they  want  MFN,  we  have  to  think  of  the 
following:  We  have  to  think  MFN,  then  think  of  the  suffering 
evangelical  Christians  in  China  who,  according  to  Freedom  House,  have 
said  "This  is  the  most  repressive  period  since  the  pre-Deng  period  in 
the  late  1970's."  So  when  you  think  of  MFN,  think  of  the  evangelical 
Christians  that  are  being  persecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  also  remember  that  in  1995  the  Chinese 
Government  intensified  its  crackdown  on  religious  believers  by  enacting 
strict  new  laws  restricting  religious  worship.  I know  you  did  not  hear 
that  in  the  President's  speech,  and  I know  you  will  not  hear  that  by 
the  leadership  of  both  sides  of  this  Congress;  but  when  you  hear  MFN 
think  of  religious  crackdowns. 

Mr.  speaker,  did  my  colleagues  know  that  the  officials  in  China's 
Religious  Security  Bureau  said  that  house  churches,  China's  system  of 
unofficial  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  should  be  pulled  up  by 
their  roots,  and  a Hong  Kong  newspaper  reported  last  month  on  many  new 
reports  of  harassment  of  Protestants  and  Catholic  believers  in  certain 
areas  of  China.  Think  of  that  when  you  think  of  MFN.  Remember  that  the 
police  have  vowed  to  hit  and  eradicate  five  Christian-based  religious 

groups  in  the  Anhui  Province  in  China.  When  you  think  of  MFN,  think  of 
that. 

should  also  know  that  an  American  missionary  reported 
this  year  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  circulating  an  arrest 
with  the  names  of  3,000  Chinese  evangelical  preachers  and 


house-church  movements,  when  Members  on  both  sides  think  of  MFN,  think 
of  that. 

Remember  that  in  February  and  March  of  1996  in  the  Baoding  region  of 
the  Hebei  Province,  authorities  went  school  to  school  weeding  out 
Catholic  students  and  teachers,  and  ordering  them  to  join  the  State 
church.  Students. who  refused  were  kicked  out  of  school,  and  teachers 
who  refused  were  demoted  or  fired.  You  did  not  hear  that  in  the 
President's  statement  today  before  the  Pacific  Economic  Council,  oh, 
no,  but  you  should  remember  it  as  you  think  of  MFN. 

Remember  that  in  November  1995,  150  public  security  officers 
destroyed  a newly  built  Catholic  Church  in  Baoding  Province  and 
severely  beat  7 Catholic  construction  workers.  This  was  the  fourth 
incident  in  16  months.  You  did  not  hear  that  in  the  President's  speech, 
but  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  remember  that  when  they 
think  of  MFN. 

Remember  that  scores  of  priests  and  religious  believers  were  detained 
during  the  First  Lady's  visit  to  Beijing  in  September  1995  in  order  to 
silence  them.  We  never  heard  anything  about  that  from  anybody  in  this 
Congress  who  is  concerned,  talking  about  giving  MFN.  When  you  think  of 
MFN,  think  of  Bishop  Jingmu,  a 76-year-old  Catholic  bishop  who  was 
arrested  in  November  and  secretly  sentenced  to  2 years  in  prison 
without  a public  hearing. 

When  you  think  of  MFN,  think  of  Bishop  Su  Chimin,  a Catholic  bishop 
in  the  Baoding  diocese,  who  was  rounded  up  in  1994,  after  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chris  Smith,  visited  him  in  China,  and  beaten 
severely  in  prison.  He  was  rearrested  in  March  1996,  this  year,  March 
1996,  and  is  being  held  incommunicado  without  charge. 

Think  of  these  things,  I would  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides.  If 
the  administration  has  forgotten  about  them,  we  should  not  forget  about 
them.  Think  of  these  things. 

So  when  you  think  of  MFN,  think  of  religious  persecution.  Then,  when 
you  think  of  MFN,  think  of  Tibet.  When  you  think  of  MFN,  remember  that 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  tightened  its  grip  on 
Tibet  in  1994  and  1995  by  restricting  religious  practices  of  Tibetan 
Buddhists.  Remember  that  Tibetan  monks  and  nuns  were  reportedly 
required  to  strip  off  their  clothes  before  beatings,  and  are  routinely 
raped  in  jail.  Over  50  percent  of  Tibetan  prisoners  of  conscience  in 
detention  by  Chinese  authorities  are  monks  and  nuns.  You  did  not  hear 
that  today  when  the  President  spoke.  You  will  not  hear  that  when 
Members  of  Congress  get  up  and  say  they  want  MFN,  but  you  should  think 
of  MFN  persecution  in  Tibet. 

Remember  that  the  Chinese  Government  restricts  the  number  of  monks 
and  nuns  allowed  in  Tibetan  monasteries,  sharply  restricts  teachings  in 
the  church,  and  sharply  curtails  renovation  of  buildings  and 
monasteries. 

[ [Page  H5294] ] 

So  when  you  think  of  MFN,  think  of  what  goes  on  in  Tibet. 
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Mr.  WOLF.  I thank  on^one^ thing?" She  is  exactly  right, 

statement,  but  I do  want  this  country,  in  both  Republican 

r sif-ten  up  on  t.e 

favored-nation  trading  f And  when  Sakharov  was 
in  the  gulags  in  the  <=0^,  snowy  »°”'^“"|dministration  would  have 

under  house  arrest,  no  Membe  whatever  to  ever  get  up  and 

^a?  rat'=?her-irthrihe^"sov!:t^inioj;  should  get  the  MPN. 

NOW  we  see  P-Pl«,^Sf"?hesr?hin|s"?harXi^l  SxLTlacelnd^thf 

"or4  “hit  Twill  go  through  the  oase  about  Hong  Kong. 
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Congress  of  both  parties  will  say  and  what  this  administration  will 
say,  or  the  next  administration,  if  there  is  a change. 

Third,  the  American  people  are  farther  along  on  this  issue  than  is 
the  Congress  or  the  Clinton  administration.  The  latest  surveys  and 
polls  show  how  strongly  and  deeply  the  American  people  care  about  MFN 
and  China  and  human  rights  and  nuclear  proliferation.  I think  the 
latest  survey  had  it  will  over  70  percent  of  the  Americans  were 
concerned,  and  yet  I wish  70  percent  of  the  Clinton  administration  was 
concerned.  I wish  7 percent  of  the  Clinton  administration  was 
concerned. 

So  what  will  they  say?  And,  frankly,  if  the  American  people  could 
vote  on  this  issue,  China  would  not  get  MFN. 

Let  me  move  right  along.  This  photo  I have  here,  which  I would  like 
to  cover,  when  you  hear  the  President  talk  about  MFN,  you  must 
remember,  I tell  my  colleagues,  this  photo. 

When  you  think  of  MFN,  remember  that  public  executions  are  taking 
place  in  China,  where  the  Government  of  China  routinely  executes  so- 
called  criminals  by  shooting  them  in  the  back  of  the  head  in  front  of 
crowds.  Remember  that  school  children  are  herded  to  execution  sites  in 
buses  to  watch  the  killings  and  the  workers  are  given  the  day  off.  And 
remember  the  executions  are  carried  out  as  part  of  an  official  effort 
to  quiet  the  masses. 

What  you  have  here  are  security  police  lined  up  in  back  of  young  men 
who  have  been  convicted.  They  are  pulling  out  their  pistols,  almost 
reminiscent  of  a World  War  II  movie  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  they  put  the 
pistols  in  the  back  of  the  heads  of  these  men  and  they  shoot  them.  They 
kill  them. 

I would  urge  any  Member  of  Congress  who  wants  to  know  more  about 
this,  I have  the  video,  the  actual  video  in  my  office  that  we  will  give 
to  any  Member's  office  to  look  at  this  video.  What  they  then  do  is 
after  they  kill  these  individuals,  they  take  the  corneas  and  their 
kidneys  for  transplantation.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  ever  done  that, 
who  would  have  ever  gotten  up  saying  that  they  should  get  MFN? 

Yet  we  have  it  on  film,  and  actual  shots  of  soldiers  and  police 
killing  these  people  and  taking  their  kidneys  out  for  transplantation. 
No  Member  of  Congress  on  either  side,  whether  you  are  for  MFN,  whether 
you  are  against  MFN,  whether  you  are  undecided  on  MFN,  no  Member  of 
Congress  should  vote  on  this  issue  without  seeing  the  film  and  the 
video  where  the  Chinese  police  and  army  are  killing  these  people  by 
putting  a pistol  in  the  back  of  their  head  and  shooting  them,  and  later 
taking  them  and  using  their  kidneys  for  transplantation. 

Remember  when  you  hear  MFN  that  the  kidneys  and  corneas  are  taken 
from  the  dead  bodies  minutes  afterward  and  are  sold  for  transplantation 
for  profits  for  those  in  the  Chinese  Government,  some  as  high  as 
$30,000  apiece.  I know  you  did  not  hear  about  that  in  President 
Clinton's  statement.  He  would  not  have  the  courage  or  the  guts  to  talk 
about  that . 

But  when  you  think  of  it.  Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides,  you 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  these  violations  of  human  rights  and 
executing  people  before  you  vote  on  this  issue. 

When  you  think  of  MFN,  remember  that  the  Chinese  Government  continues 
to  force  women  to  have  abortions  in  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
population,  and  deny  health  and  medical  care  and  economic  opportunity 
to  families  that  refuse  to  comply  with  these  draconian  policies. 

Remember  when  you  think  of  MFN,  the  credible  evidence  of  children 
each  year  in  Chinese  state-run  orphanages  being  denied  food  and  medical 
care  and  tied  into  their  cribs  to  die.  I know  that  was  not  in  President 
Clinton's  statement.  I know  it  was  not  in  his  statement,  but  just 
remember  when  you  vote  on  MFN,  this  is  one  of  the  issues  that  you  are 
O dealing  with,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
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And  proliferation.  When  you  think  of  MFN,  remember  that  the  Chinese 
Government  sold  ring  magnets  to  Pakistan  that  can  be  used  to  make 
nuclear  weapons,  yes,  nuclear  weapons  that  can  be  pointed  against  this 
country  or  other  innocent  people  around  the  world. 

Remember  that  the  United  States  Government  found  out  about  these 
controversial  sales  and  urged  the  Chinese  Government  to  cut  it  out. 

They  have  refused  twice.  They  have  said  they  did  not  know  about  the 
ring  magnets.  Some  confusing  signals  were  sent.  Some  confusing 

statements  were  issued.  -j  -4. 

In  the  end,  embarrassingly  so,  the  Clinton  administration  said  it 
reached  a deal,  a promise  from  the  Chinese  Government,  a promise  from 
the  Chinese  Government  that  they  would  not  do  it  again,  a promise  from 
the  Government  that  has  executed  people  like  this  that  they  would  not 
do  it  again;  a promise  from  the  Government  that  is  tracking  down  women 
on  forced  abortions  that  they  would  not  do  it  again;  a promise  from  the 
Government  that  is  putting  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  in  jail,  some 
for  up  to  35  years,  they  promised  they  would  not  do  it  again;  that  is 
raiding  house  churches  and  persecuting  evangelicals,  that  they  would 
not  do  it  again.  How  much  do  you 
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think  that  promise  from  the  Chinese  Government  is  worth? 

And  remember  when  you  think  of  MFN  that  the  intelligence  sources 
indicate  that  the  Chinese  Government  also  sold  M-11  missiles  to 
Pakistan  and  patrol  boats  to  Iran,  and  remember  no  sanctions  were 
imposed  for  these  actions.  Remember,  no  sanctions  were  imposed  for 
these  actions. 

Remember  that  on  April  17,  1996,  the  Washington  Times  reported  that 
Chinese  nuclear  technicians  would  be  going  to  Iran  to  help  build  a 
uranium  plant  that  will  "help  Tehran's  nuclear  weapons  program." 
Remember  that.  Members  on  both  sides,  when  you  think  of  MFN,  remember 
that. 

And  also  remember  Taiwan.  When  you  think  of  MFN,  remember  that  the 
belligerent  Government  of  the  PRC  conducted  missile  tests,  military 
exercises,  off  the  coast  of  Taiwan  just  weeks  before  the  first 
democratic  Presidential  election  in  Taiwan's  history. 

So  when  you  think  and  hear  the  words  MFN,  MFN,  it  is  like  a free  word 
or  term  thrown  around  this  town.  Oh,  some  of  the  big,  large  K street 
law  firms  will  do  pretty  well  representing  a few  handful  of  businesses 
that  are  doing  business  in  China  but,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  has  stated,  it  is  a bad  deal  for  us. 

Economically,  trade,  blue-collar  workers  all  over  the  country,  from 
New  England  to  the  South,  textile  workers  from  the  Midwest  all  the  way 
to  the  west  coast  are  losing  jobs  because  of  this  trade. 

Our  Members  should  know  that  Windows  95  was  available  in  pirated 
version  in  the  streets  of  Beijing  before  it  was  available  here,  the 
intellectual  property  that  the  Chinese  Government  are  exploiting  with 
regard  to  American  businesses.  Remember  those  things. 

And  remember  all  of  the  other  things,  that  the  economic 
liberalization  has  done  nothing  to  improve  our  relations.  Remember 
Harry  Wu,  how  he  documents  that  there  are  more  slave  labor  camps  and 
gulags  in  China  than  there  were  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I visited  Beijing  Prison  No.  1,  where  we  saw  workers  working  on  socks 
for  export  to  the  United  States,  and  they  were  making  jelly  shoes  that 
youngsters  wear  in  the  United  States  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

Do  you  think  an  American  company  could  compete  with  Tiananmen  Square 
demonstrators  working  for  nothing  in  a cold,  snowy  prison  where  there 

EPA  requirements,  there  are  no 
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no  OSHA  requirements,  there  is  no 


minimum  wage  requirements?  There  are  no  requirements  except  you  meet 
your  quota  or  else. 

So  as  we  think  of  the  word  MFN,  I hope  we  will  think  in  terms  of  all 
the  different  issues,  from  religious  persecution,  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops  in  jail,  evangelical  pastors  in  jail,  prisoners  working  in 
slave  labor,  even  people  working  in  sweat  shops  for  12  to  15  hours  a 
day  at  9 cents  an  hour  that  are  taking  away  American  jobs.  Yet  this 
administration  and  some  in  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
clamoring  to  see  that  this  Congress  and  this  administration  gives  MFN 
to  China. 

I hope  and  pray  that  when  the  Congress  votes  on  this  issue  this 
summer  there  will  be  a majority  of  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  would  join  hands  and  vote  to  deny  MFN  for  China,  even  though 
Clinton  may  veto  the  bill.  Let  it  be  on  his  conscience,  not  on  ours. 
Even  though  Clinton  may  allow  it  to  go  through  and  we  may  not  override 
the  veto,  let  it  be  a burden  that  he  has  to  carry,  not  that  we  have  to 
carry. 

This  is,  I think,  one  of  the  leading  moral  fundamental  issues  that 
this  Congress  will  have  to  deal  with  in  this  country,  because  we  all 
quote  in  these  speeches  we  give  on  July  4 what  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  says.  It  says,  ''We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  and  women  are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'' 

They  did  not  come  from  Congress.  It  said  ''by  their  Creator,''  their 
God.  These  are  God-given  rights.  An  individual,  a Chinese  person,  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  China,  is  as  entitled  to  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  worship  and  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  somebody  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  says  in  the  Bible:  To  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  expected.  And 
much  has  been  given  to  our  country,  because  we  have  stood  firm  on  these 
fundamental  values  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I remember  when  the 
persecution  took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  Senator  Jackson,  a 
Democrat,  and  Charlie  Vanik,  a Democrat,  that  passed  Jackson-Vanik  to 
put  tight  restrictions  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  not  give  them 
MFN.  We  joined  hands  in  a bipartisan  way. 

Let  us  hope  when  the  roll  is  called,  when  the  roll  is  called  and  we 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  vote,  let  us  hope  that  an  overwhelming 
majority,  not  everyone,  we  are  not  going  to  get  everyone,  but  an 
overwhelming  majority  will  vote  to  deny  MFN,  most-favored-nation 
trading  status,  for  a country  that  should  not  be  given  a most-favored- 
nation  trading  status  because  of  all  the  very  bad  and  very  evil  things, 
not  only  that  it  has  done,  but  it  continues  to  do  and  appears  that  is 
will  do  in  the  future. 
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20.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Representative  from  California 


Mr.  Speaker,  I yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  support  the  gentleman's  very 
strong  statement  about  human  rights  in  China.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
President's  speech  today,  he  made  a statement  which  I think,  while  his 
statement  about  most-favored-nation  status  for  China  was  no  surprise, 
it  surprised  me  that  he  would  go  to  the  length  of  saying,  "Where  we 
differ  with  China,  and  we  will  have  our  differences,  we  will  continue 
to  defend  our  interests.  We  will  keep  faith  with  those  who  stand  for 
greater  freedom  and  pluralism  in  China.''  I have  not  seen  that  happen, 
but  the  President  declared  that. 
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But  this  is  the  discouraging  part:  ''As  we  did  last  month,  in 
cosponsoring  the  U.S.  resolution  condemning  China's  human  rights 
practices.''  Something  else  you  did  not  hear  in  the  President's  speech 
was  that  the  administration's  resolution  was  a total  failure;  that  the 
administration  failed  to  rally  the  vote  to  even  get  the  resolution  to 
be  heard;  that  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  using,  with  their  economic 
leverage,  other  countries  to  join  them  in  tabling  that  resolution.  That 
is  something  else  we  did  not  hear  in  the  President's  speech. 

Frankly,  with  all  the  respect  that  I have  for  the  President,  and  I 
think  he  is  a great  president,  I was  embarrassed  for  him,  that  he  would 
even  bring  that  up  and  think  that  that  would  be  something  that  he  could 
boast  of  as  promoting  human  rights  in  China. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see,  where  he  says  they  are  going  to  stand 
with  those  who  stand  for  greater  freedom  and  pluralism  in  China,  that 
simply  has  not  happened  yet.  That  is  probably  what  this  debate  is 
about,  is  to  say  to  the  administration,  let  us  see  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

We  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  override  a Presidential  veto 
on  most-favored-nation  status,  so  China  will  have  most-favored-nation 
status.  So  this  debate  is  not  about  isolating  China  and  cutting  off 
MFN,  as  others  will  characterize  it.  It  is  about  who  we  are- as  a 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  say,  as  this  President  does,  that  he  should  have 
an  embargo  on  Cuba,  which  I do  not  agree  with,  that  we  should  have  an 
embargo  on  Cuba  and  that  is  going  to  create  democracy  in  Cuba,  how  can 
he  then  say  that  we  cannot  even  raise  tariffs  on  certain  products 
coming  in  from  China  in  order  to  use  our  leverage? 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  over  one-third  of  the  products  for  export 
made  in  China  come  into  the  United  States,  so  China  needs  our 
marketplace.  They  need  the  preferential  treatment  MFN,  most-favored- 
nation  status,  gives  them,  and  the  President  could  use  that 
considerable  leverage  as  a way  of  shining  a light  on  pluralism  and 
democratic  reform  in  China. 

It  is  not  up  to  us  to  decide  what  form  of  government  China  has,  but 
it  is  a universal  tenet  that  we  believe  that  people  are  worthy  of 
respect  and  have  a right  to  practice  their  religion.  I want  to  get  back 
to  your  point  about  religious  repression  in  China,  which  is  rampant, 
and  Tibet,  which  is  rampant. 

Actually,  the  most  recent  report  that  I saw  was  in  yesterday's  paper 
about  the  Chinese  Government  cracking  down  on  the  Tibetan  monastery 
right  outside  of  Llasa.  The  Chinese  Government  decided  it  will  choose 
the  Panchen  Lama  and  intervene  in  the  succession  in  a religion.  Imagine 
if  the  government  of  Italy  decided  they  were  going  to  choose  who  the 
next  Pope  was,  the  uproar  that  would  go  up  around  the  world.  But  the 
Chinese  Government  is  trying  to  intervene  in  the  succession  within  the 
Buddhist  religion.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  they  have  a full-fledged, 
full-blown  public  relations  campaign  to  undermine  His  Holiness,  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

So  for  issues  of  what  is  going  on  in  Tibet  and  what  is  going  on  in 
China,  it  is  clear  that  we  must,  as  a country,  be  true  to  our  values 
and  speak  out  on  these  issues,  and  demand  in  the  course  of  a debate  on 
whether  China  will  have  most-favored-nation  status  what  our  Government 
is  tangibly  going  to  do  to  advance  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
including  China  and  Tibet. 

The  other  point  is  that  freedom  does  exist  in  parts  of  China  now.  if 
you  believe  in  the  one-China  policy,  then  Taiwan  has  a thriving 
democracy.  And  just  today,  but  yesterday  in  terms  of  the  international 
clock,  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  inaugurated  their  first  democratically 
elected  President  in  the  history  of  China.  Hong  Kong,  as  we  know,  is 
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going  through  a transition.  Democratic  freedoms  exist  there. 

In  1 year  China  will  take  over  the  governance  of  Hong  Kong.  It  will 
be  incorporated  back  into  China.  Let  us  see  what  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  is  willing  to  do  to  preserve  democratic  freedoms 
where  they  exist  now,  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  Taiwan,  and  what  kind  of 
leverage  we  are  willing  to  step  up  to  the  bat  and  use  in  order  to 
preserve  those  freedoms,  and  in  doing  so,  validate  the  whole  idea  of 
freedom  in  China. 

From  my  own  personal  observation,  I know  that  the  most  discouraging 
part  of  the  President's  announcement  today  was  that  he  was  ill-advised 
by  his  advisers  or  somehow  thought  that  it  was  OK  to  say  that  our 
commitment  to  pluralism  and  democratic  reform  in  China  was  served  by 
our  offering  a resolution  which  we  did  not  get  behind  sufficiently, 
which  we  allowed  the  Chinese  to  use  economic  leverage  against,  which 
was  tabled,  which  was  a humiliation  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
Western  allies  in  the  United  Nations.  It  calls  into  question  the  very 
need  for  a U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  if  the  Chinese  can  exploit 
the  situation  to  that  extent,  that  there  is  not  even  a resolution  that 
can  be  heard  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  human  rights,  even  the  President's  own 
country  report  of  the  State  Department  this  year  has  stated  very 
clearly  that  economic  reform  has  not  led  to  political  reform;  that  the 
repression  continues,  and  my  reading  of  that  is  that  this  policy  has 
not  worked  in  terms  of  promoting  human  rights  in  China. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  a month  or  so,  I say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  where  we  can  put  the  facts  on  the  table  for  the  American 
people  and  this  Congress  to  see.  People  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  It  does  not  mean  if  you  vote  for  MFN  or  against  it  that  you  are 
for  or  against  human  rights  in  China,  but  it  does  say  how  far  you  would 
be  willing  to  go  on  that  issue. 

As  I say,  fundamentally,  if  we  just  argued  this  on  the  trade  issues, 
China  should  not  have  most-favored-nation  status,  because  they  do  not 
give  it  to  the  United  States,  because  they  have  barriers  against  our 
products,  they  pirate  our  technology  and  intellectual  property,  they 
insist  on  the  transfer  of  technology,  in  the  course  of  trade  they 
insist  on  a plan  for  export  on  anybody  manufacturing  in  China  in  joint 
ventures,  and  they  export  products  made  by  slave  labor  to  the  United 
States.  All  of  this  undermines  our  international  competitiveness. 

So  this  administration  can  no  longer  say  they  are  shining  the  bright 
light  of  freedom  on  China,  instead  of  using  MFN.  They  can  no  longer  say 
this  is  about  jobs,  because  the  figures  simply  do  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  America  has  been  losing  jobs  on  the  basis  of  its  policy  with 
China. 

Then  on  the  issue  of  proliferation,  that  is  just  really  a sad  one, 
because  in  any  given  day  the  most  serious  thing  that  could  happen  is 
that  there  will  be  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  technology.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  not  been  taken  to  task  on  this.  This 
administration  has  taken  a sort  of  a silent,  tacit  agreement  that  they 
will  not  proliferate  nuclear  technology  to  unsafeguarded  countries,  and 
called  that  a great  diplomatic  victory.  That  is  the  reason  they  said 
they  did  not  put  sanctions  on  the  Chinese  national  nuclear  corporation, 
which  is  the  company  that  transferred  the  magnet  rings. 

The  administration  wants  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  know  about  the  transfer  of  the  magnet  rings.  Let  us  agree  with  them 
for  a moment.  Maybe  they  did  not.  I believe  they  did,  but  let  us  take 
the  administration's  position  for  a moment.  There  is  no  question,  and 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  Chinese  national  nuclear  corporation 
knew  exactly  what  it  was  doing  when  it  sold  the  ring  magnets  for 
centrifuge  to  enrich  uranium  to  Pakistan  for  their  nuclear  program, 
,9„king  the  world  a less  safe  place. 
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In  doing  so,  the  administration  called  the  Eximbank  and  said  to  the 
Eximbank,  "You  are  now  free  to  provide  loan  financing  with  American 
companies  doing  business  with  the  Chinese  national  nuclear 
corporation. ' ' A 

[ [Page  H5295] ] 

deal  was  in  the  pipeline  that  went  forward.  Imagine,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  had  transferred  the  nuclear  technology,  and  right  now,  today, 
American  taxpayer  dollars  are  subsidizing  a deal  with  that  very 
corporation  because  the  administration  did  not  want  to  sanction  them. 

Then  of  course  the  list  goes  on  about  Iran.  Our  country  has  an 
embargo  on  Iran,  yet  looks  the  other  way  as  China,  undisputed  fact,  has 
transferred  missile  technology  to  Iran  and  chemical  technology,  making 
the  Middle  East  a much  more  dangerous  place.  As  we  spend  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  promote  and  preserve  the  Middle  East  peace,  we 
are  looking  the  other  way  and  not  taking  China  to  task. 

It  is  always  a special  case.  I do  not  think  China  should  be  treated 
any  better  or  any  worse  than  any  other  country,  but  I do  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  how  they  are  being  treated  and  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  the  world. 

Over  and  over  we  have  said  on  this  floor  that  our  policy  with  any 
country  should  be  to  make  trade  fairer,  people  freer  and  the  world 
safer.  On  none  of  those  scores  has  this  Clinton  administration  and  the 
Bush  administration  policy  before  it  met  that  test. 

So  I would  say  that  as  we  go  into  this  time,  we  have  been  given  a 
free  ride,  almost.  Because  Senator  Dole  and  President  Clinton,  the  two 
candidates,  the  leaders  of  the  parties  going  into  that  race,  both  agree 
on  the  same  policy,  that  frees  us  up  not  to  be  taking  sides  within  the 
Presidential  race  on  China  MFN,  for  Members  to  follow  their  conscience, 
follow  the  facts. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  President  has  the  power,  the  businesses 
have  the  money,  we  have  the  floor  and  we  must  use  it  to  shed  the  light 
of  our  great  democracy  on  the  repression  in  China,  to  shed  the  light  on 
the  unfair  trade  practices,  and  to  shed  the  light  on  the  proliferation 
issues  making  this  world  a much  more  dangerous  place. 

With  that,  I thank  the  gentleman  for  his  great  leadership.  Those  who 
aspire  to  practice  their  religion  in  China  have  no  greater  friend  than 
my  colleague  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Wolf.  I am  pleased  to  participate  in 
his  special  order,  and  yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 

Pam  Vaughan 


OVERVIEW 


“Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China”  is  a look  at  the  some  of  the  changes 
China  has  heen  going  through  since  their  revolution  in  1949.  Some  of  the  lessons  have 
parts  that  date  hack  farther  than  1949,  however,  in  order  to  understand  why  China  has 
come  as  far  as  it  has  and  why  the  people  and  government  of  China  think  the  way  they 
do.  The  unit  is  open  ended  and  the  student  group  tasks  purposefully  “vague”  so  as  to 
promote  analytical  thinking. 

The  unit  is  broken  into  the  following  activity  units: 

1.  Rural  Changes 

2.  Population  Problems 

3.  Democratization 

4.  Women 

5.  Economics 

6.  Human  Rights 

7.  Standard  of  Living 

GRADE  LEVEL-  9-12 
OBJECTIVES 

To  obtain  a clearer  view  of  the  complexity  and  varying  viewpoints  regarding  China’s 
changes  especially  regarding  economics  as  an  underlying  cause. 

PROCEDURE 


1.  Divide  your  class  into  groups  of  4-5.  Groups  don’t  work  well  with  more  than 
five.  In  this  unit  there  are  7 activities,  and  you  should  have  7 groups.  If  your 
class  is  larger  than  35  students,  take  one  of  the  activities  and  xerox  it  for  two 
groups.  The  presentation  products  will  still  be  diHerent  from  each  group.  It 
helps  to  xerox  the  activites  and  resource  cards  on  cardstock  and  then  place  them 
in  plastic  sleeves.  Then  you  can  use  them  year  to  year.  It  also  helps  to  have  each 
groups’  cards  in  its  own  folder. 

2.  TIME- 

A.  Two  fifty  minute  periods  followed  by  two  more  fifty  minute 
periods  perhaps  the  following  week. 

B.  Allot  15  minutes  for  introduction,  30-40  minutes  for  groups  to  study 
resource  cards  and  quickly  plan  and  ^eate  presentation.  Presentations  are 
the  next  day.  With  the  short  30-40  minute  planning  stage,  students  must 
take  their  group  roles  seriously  in  order  for  product  to  be  presented 
effectively.  These  units  work  well  with  block  scheduling. 

3.  ROLES-  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY  ON  A ROTATING  BASIS- 

The  roles  are: 

Facilitator  (keeps  students  on  task  and  smooths  the  way,  Harmonizer. 
Resource  Specialist  (Makes  sure  students  make  full  use  of  resource  cards). 
Reporter,  Recorder  (Makes  sure  someone  writes  down  needed  information). 
Timekeeper.  Materials  ManageKonlv  person  allowed  out  of  seat  in 
planning  stage).  Sometimes  two  roles  go  to  one  person. 

The  second  week,  the  roles  are  rotated,  but  the  groups  stay  the  same. 

4.  NORMS 

Choose  3-4  norms  (or  group  “rules”)  that  you  will  watch  for  in  their 
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groups.  Post  these  in  the  classroom.  Examples  of  some  norms:  A.You 
have  the  RIGHT  to  ask  anyone  in  your  group  for  help,  follow  this  by 

B.  If  asked  for  help,  you  have  the  DUTY  to  assist  anyone  who  asks  for 
help.  C.  No  one  is  done  until  everyone  is  done.  D.  Pay  attention  to  what 
other  group  members  need  E.Everyone  helps  F.  Allow  everyone  to 
contribute  ideas  G.  Critique  ideas,  not  individuals 
H.  No  one  person  monopolizes 

5.  PRE-ACTIVITY 

Students  need  to  know  about  the  Communist  Revolution  of  1949  and  Mao 
Zedong. 

6.  HOW  IT’S  DONE 

A.  Go  over  the  roles.  Show  students  a chart  of  who  has  what  role. 

B.  On  the  board,  write  the  time  that  you  expect  them  to  be  Hnished.  Hold 
them  to  it.  The  product  isn’t  as  important  as  what  they  learn  doing  it. 

C.  Students  read  the  resource  cards  and  look  up  needed  information.  The 
tasks  are  purposely  vague  and  open  ended  so  they  can  use  their  creativity 
and  higher  order  learning  skills. 

D.  Students  then  answer  questions  orally  from  the  task  card.  Teacher  then 
checks  them  on  their  answers  while  they  are  in  group;  if  someone  doesn’t 
know  the  answer,  don’t  rescue  them,  come  back  later  and  hold  the  group 
accountable  for  teaching  the  information  to  the  student. 

E.  They  plan  their  oral  activity  (be  it  a skit,  poem,  etc.), 

F.  Give  their  oral  presentations 

G.  DEBRIEFING- While  the  group  is  still  in  . front  of  the  class,  question 
them  with  debriefing/extension  questions  that  are  included  at  the  end  of  this 
unit.  Also  ask  them  procedural  questions.  For  example,  if  you  saw 
something  occurring  in  their  groups  such  as  conflicts,  ask  them  about  it.  If 
they  couldn’t  get  done  in  time  and  don’t  have  a good  product,  ask  them 
what  they  will  do  the  next  week  to  pull  it  together  sooner. 

H.  During  presentations,  other  students  should  take  notes  on  the  chart 
provided  so  to  facilitate  them  writing  their  essays. 

I.  Week  #2-  Rotate  the  activities  so  that  if,  for  example.  Group  #1  had 
Activity  I the  Hrst  week,  they  have  Activity  3 the  second  week.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  Hrst  week  is  often  a “wash”  but  the  second  (or  even  3rd  week 
if  you’re  into  it)  is  far  superior,  and  the  quality  of  both  the  product  and  the 
group  interaction  tends  to  improve. 

EVALUATION-  Choices 

1.  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS-  At  the  end  of  this  unit  you  will  find  Individual 
Report  Questions.  Students  can  answer  in  short  essay  or  long  paragraph  format. 
They  usually  take  this  home  to  do.  This  is  what  their  grade  is  based  on 

so  that  they  get  an  individual  grade  rather  than  a group  grade.  In  this  case,  you 
don’t  need  to  grade  the  oral  part  of  their  presentations. 

2.  EXTENSION  QUESTIONS-  At  the  end  of  this  unit  you  will  also  find  the 
Extension/Debriefing  questions  for  each  activity.  You  could  have  them  do  this 
activity  for  homework  if  you  prefer. 

3.  MATRIX-  Also  at  the  end  of  this  unit  you  will  find  the  matrix(chart)  on  which 
students  take  notes.  You  could  have  them  hand  this  in  for  a grade  as  well. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED-  Butcher  paper,  construction  paper,  felt  pens,  crayons,  tape, 
scissors 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
GENERAL  RESOURCE  CARD 


There  are  oniy  1000  famiiy  names  in  China. 

Here  is  a partiai  iist  of  famiiy  names  in  China  in  case  you  wouid 
iike  to  use  them  in  your  presentations: 


Yan  (the  “a”  is 

pronounced  like  **aw**) 
Yang  (yawng) 

Chang 

Wang 

Tang 

Jiang  (jee-awng) 

Zhang  (|awng) 

Chin 

Fung 

Lin 

Bao 

Chen 

Jiu  (jee-oo  but 

pronounced  as  one  syllable) 

Wei  (way) 

Ma 

Ju 

Hu 

Wu 

Wuer 

Wen  (won) 

Lau 

Choi 

Yuen 

Lian 


Ziang  (zee-ang  but 
pronounced  as 
one  syllable 
Xu  (shoo) 

Hua  (hwa) 

Xiao  (she-ow  but  pro 
nounced  as 
one  syllable) 

Ou  (oh) 

Tian  (tee-on) 

Zheng  (jung) 

Dai  (di  as  in  dine) 
Sun  (soon) 

Zhao  (jow) 

Lam 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
VOCABULARY 

Should  be  xeroxed  and  Included  with  each  activity 


bumper  harvest*  surplus  harvest 

commune-  after  Mao’s  revolution,  people  Joined  collective  or  communal  farms.  This  is  where  the  village 
members  work  together  in  the  same  fields  to  grow  the  crops.  The  profits  are  equally  divided. 

commimlsm-  Economic  theory  of  Karl  Marx  where  the  profits  of  a society  are  equaUy  shared.  A 
classless  society.  The  land  is  also  held  in  common. 

democratization-  The  act  of  becoming  more  democratic 

Deng  Xiaoping-  The  premier  of  China  after  Mao  Zedong  (Mao  Tse  Tung)  died.  He  brought  capitalism  or 
free  enterprise  to  China  for  the  first  time  since  1949. 

genocide-  Where  one  ethnic  group  tries  to  wholly  slaughter  another  ethnic  group  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  Rom,  and  Slnsl  during  World  War  11. 

Han  Chinese-  This  is  the  main  ethnic  group  of  China.  94%  of  Chinese  people  are  Han.  The  other  6% 
is  composed  of  56  ethnic  minorities. 

hectare-  10,000  sq.  metres  or  2.47  acres 

hunger  strike-  When  a person  or  group  of  people  go  for  days  or  weeks  without  eating  in  order  to  make 
a political  impression  on  the  country’s  leaders  and  to  gain  publicity.  This  is  also  sometimes  caUed 
fasting. 

Jiang  Zemin-  The  current  leader  of  China 

joint  venture-  When  outside  business  interests  come  to  an  area  to  help  locals  set  up  a business.  In 
this  case,  the  American  company.  General  Electric  joined  with  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Health  to  set  up 
a c.a.t.  scan  manufacturing  plant. 

magistrate-  judge 

Mao  Zedong  (Mao  Tse  Tung)-  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Revolution.  He  took  power  in 
1949. 

National  People’s  Congress-  The  national  legislature  which  meets  during  the  month  of  March  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People,  Beijing 

rural-  countryside,  farming 

state  sovereignty-  freedom  of  a country  to  decide  political  issues  on  their  own  without  outside 
pressure. 

Tienanmen  (or  Tiananmen]  Square-  The  main  square  in  Central  Beijing.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  public  squares.  It  sits  at  the  foot  of  Tiananmen  Gate  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  palace 
or  The  Forbidden  City.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  former  leader  Mao  Zedong.  On  one  side  is  the  national 
legislature  building  or  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People.  It  also  contains  monuments  to  the  Communist 
revolutionaries. 

yuan-  The  Chinese  currency.  In  1997,  there  were  a little  over  8 yuan  per  1 U.S.  dollar.  There  are  in 
turn,  10  jiao  per  yuan. 


UJHV  TRRNSITION  IN  CONTEMPORV  CHINR? 
Rctiuity  I 

Changes  in  Rural  lUealth 
TRSK  CRRD 


In  recent  decades,  many  changes  have  come  to  China.  In  1976  Premier 
Deng  Xioping  came  into  power  after  Zhou  Enlai.  The  vast  majority 
of  Chinese  have  always  lived  in  rural  villages  and  are  still 
involved  in  agriculture.  But  for  many  farmers,  transitions  have 
brought  a chance  to  change  their  family  income. 


fls  a group,  inuestigate  the  resource  cards  and  then  ansujer  the 
folloujing  questions  orallg  before  planning  gour  presentation. 

1.  LUhat  changes  in  China’s  agricultural  society  did  you  notice  as  you 
read  the  dialogue  and  the  other  resource  cards? 

2.  LUhat  are  the  reasons  for  these  changes  in  China? 

3.  Houj  did  the  Household  Responsibility  System  change  the  realities  of 
the  typical  Chinese  farmer? 

4.  LUhat  groups  mould  object  to  the  Household  Responsibility  System 
and  Luy? 


GROUP  TASK 


For  your  presentation,  create  an  aduertisinq  campaign  to  conuince 
farmers  to  do  one  of  the  folloming: 

1.  Stay  on  the  commune.  This  system  is  best. 

2.  Join  the  free  enterprise  system.  This  system  is  best. 
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LUhy  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 

Rctiuity  I 

CHRNGES  IN  UJERLTH 
RESOURCE  CRRD 

INTERUIEIU  SCRIPT 


Place:  ShanKi  Prouince,  China 

Fictitious  interuieui  about  life  on  a commune  uiith  farmer,  Mr.  Liu 
Haishan  and  Ms.  UJang  Chi  fln 

Script 

Q:  Why  do  communes  exist  in  China? 

Mr.  Liu;  The  eommune  system  exists  to  help  us  in  the  village  better  our  lives  by 
working  together  for  the  good  of  everyone.  That  is  whatever  money  we  all  make,  we 
pool  it  together  and  it  beeomes  everyone’s  property.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  my  friend 
Zhang  produees  more  food  than  me.  Then  we  take  this  money  and  use  it  to  build 
dams  to  eonserve  water,  build  sehools,  hospitals,  and  simply  to  take  eare  of  the 
needs  of  everyone  in  the  eommune. 

Ms.  Wang;  The  eommunes  exist  because  Mao  Zedong  ordered  my  family  to  be  on  this 
eommune.  They  were  mueh  better  off  before  this  time.  We  had  a larger  house  and  we 
had  more  ineentive  to  grow  as  mueh  as  we  wanted  and  were  thus  rewarded.  1 
disagree  with  Mr.  Tsu  even  though  1 ean  see  my  neighbors  are  better  off  than  before. 

Q:  How  is  your  life  helped  by  the  eommune? 

Mr.  Liu;  1 have  already  explained  to  you  how  it  tries  to  take  care  of  our  needs.  But, 
also,  let’s  say  our  eommune  grows  more  food  than  the  village  needs  for  that  year. 
Suppose  we  don’t  need  a dam  or  sehool.  That’s  all  right.  The  government  takes  the 
surplus  food  and  uses  it  to  feed  people  in  the  urban  areas.  Also,  the  government 
sells  this  surplus  food  and  uses  the  money  to  help  people  do  other  Jobs  than  just 
farming,  (over  60%  of  the  Chinese  are  farmers)  The  government  helps  the  other 
Chinese  people  start  businesses  sueh  as  restaurants,  elothing  stores,  and  other 
industries  and  also  exports  surplus  materials  and  foodstuffs  to  buy  mueh  needed 
goods  for  our  glorious  eountry. 

Ms.  Wang;  Although  it’s  graeious  of  the  government  to  want  to  help  other  Chinese 
people,  before  the  Communists  took  over  we  were  a eountry  of  villages  primarily. 

With  these  surplus  erops,  we  should  help  out  our  own  families  and  village  and  gain  a 
loeal  surplus  in  ease  of  famines.  In  the  past,  famines  have  killed  many  of  us  in 
Shanxi  Provinee. 

How  do  you  and  your  neighbors  get  along  sinee  going  onto  the  eommune? 

Mr.  Liu;  I have  been  made  the  village  leader  by  the  Communist  Party  and  so  it  is 
important  for  me  to  make  sure  everyone  is  looked  after  well.  My  family  always 
worked  hard  as  peasants  and  the  Communist  Party  rewards  us  now.  My  neighbors 
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thus  know  that  I understand  the  needs  of  hardworking  farmers  who  now  have  veiy 
high  status  in  China.  Ms.  Wang  has  a grudge,  but  that  will  soon  change  when  she 
sees  how  much  better  off  we  will  all  be  under  this  system.  After  all,  this  is  1959  and 
China  has  only  had  a communist  system  for  10  years. 

Ms.  Wang;  My  neighbors  who  were  once  economically  worse  off  than  my  family  are 
happy  that  my  family  is  in  a lesser  position  now,  but  we  are  Iccuning  to  live  with 
this.  1 should  not  be  talking  about  these  things  because  1 could  get  punished,  1 do 
know  that  my  children  are  veiy  used  to  the  new  system  because  they  don’t  know  the 
way  it  used  to  be,  so  perhaps  the  answers  to  the  economic  dilemma  rest  with  our 
children  and  the  future.  Come  back  in  30  years  and  see  how  things  have  progressed! 
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UJHV  TRANSITION  IN  CONTEMPORV  CHINR? 
flCTIUlTV  I 
Change  in  Wealth 

RESOURCE  CRRO 


Photo  by  Pom  Vaughan 


H family  haruesting  their  rice  crop  near  Guilin,  Guangni  Prouince,  China 

July,  1997 
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lUHV  TRRNSITION  IN  CONTEMPORV  CHINR? 
RCTIUITV  1 
Change  in  lUealth 


RESOURCE  CRRD 


On  the  commune,  1959 

Source:  Horizon  History  of  China,  1 969 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 


ACTIVITY  I 
RESOURCE  CARD 


Change  in  Wealth 


The  Chinese  scholars  accept  the  opinion  of  Lester 
Brown  of  America’s  Worldwatch  Institute  where  he 
predicts  the  sharply  growing  demand  for  grain.  China’s 
population  is  expected  to  rise  from  its  current  1.2  billion  to 
as  much  as  1.7  billion  by  2030,  and  the  percentage  of 
grain-intensive  animal  proteins  in  the  national  diet  will 
continue  rising  as  well.  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Chinese  agree 
that  by  2030  China  and  its  livestock  will  be  eating  some 
750  metric  tons  of  grain  each  year. 

China’s  differences  with  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  regarded 
by  some  in  the  United  States  as  an  environmental 
alarmist,  center  on  his  assertion  that  domestic  grain 
production  will  by  that  date,  have  declined  by  20%.  One 
piece  of  good  news  the  Chinese  point  to  is  that  recent 
satellite  surveys  show  the  nation  has  132  metric  hectares 
of  available  crop  land-  38%  more  than  previously  believed. 
The  bad  news  is  that  crop  land  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
More  than  700,000  hectares  of  cultivated  land  were  taken 
by  construction  during  the  past  year. 


Chinese  officials  insist  that  farmland  must  be 
preserved— but  at  the  same  time  government  policy  is 
encouraging  China’s  construction  boom.  They  speak 
vaguely  of  better  strains  of  plants  and  more  effective 
fertilizers.  One  told  a Chinese  newspaper  he  is  “confident 
the  government  will  do  something  to  change  the  situation.” 

Anonymous,  “Malthus  Goes  East,”  Economist,  August  12,  1995  p.  29 


LUhy  Transition  in  Contemporary  China 
Rctiuity  I 
Chanye  in  UJealth 
RESOURCE  CRRD 


1989 

“It  has  been  almost  a year  since  I left  China  on  my  most 
recent  trip,  and  I haue  been  troubled  since  that  time  by  current 
changes  in  China’s  politics  that  I haue  not  been  able  to  grasp. 

Deng’s  economic  policies  haue  inuigorated  China  as  neuer 
before,  especially  the  countryside.  Neuer  haue  the  peasants  been 
so  prosperous.  But  these  policies  haue  also  stimulated  inflation  - 
estimated  at  3B  percent  annually  - creating  scissors  like  squeeze 
on  louj-paid  ciuil  seruants,  notably  in  Beijing,  who  can’t  afford  the 
high  prices  for  food.’’ 

Salisbury,  Harrison  E.,  Tiananmen  Diary:  Thirteen  Dags  in  June,  Little,  Brouin  and  Co.,  1 989 


1997 

We  drove  through  the  countryside  in  Guangxi  Province 
heading  for  the  town  of  Longsheng.  It  was  a busy  season 
for  the  farmers  as  they  were  toiling  long  hours  to  bring  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a bumper  rice  harvest.  While  some  farm 
families  were  harvesting  their  crops,  others  were  plowing 
their  fields  with  their  water  buffaloes  getting  ready  for  the 
next  growing  season;  in  this  part  of  China  there  are  two  rice 
seasons.  The  farmers  all  looked  prosperous.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  outskirts  of  all  of  the  cities  we  visited  stood 
groups  of  men  looking  for  work.  China  is  currently  growing 
more  food  than  it  needs;  it  is  a major  rice  exporter.  It  is 
importing  large  amotmts  of  wheat  to  store  in  case  of 
famine.  Indeed,  further  north  in  Xian,  the  Yellow  River  was 
almost  completely  dry,  and  we  saw  few  crops  growing. 
Everyone  still  looked  well  fed,  however.  The  inflation  rate, 
too,  has  been  brought  under  control  to  about  9%  per  year 
compared  to  30%  in  1989. 
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LUHVTRBNSITION  IN  CQNTEMPQRV  CHINR? 

flCTlUITVI 
Change  in  UJealth 
RESOURCE  CARD 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  RESPONSIBILITV  SYSTEM 

Betuieen  1949  and  1980,  china  deueloped  a 
commune  system  of  farms  based  on  communism 
LLihere  the  profits  mere  shared  equally  among  all 
members. 

To  replace  the  Chinese  commune  system,  the 
Household  Responsibilty  System  began  in  1980  and 
continues  in  present  day  China. 

Nouj,  each  indiuidual  farming  family  (household)  is 
responsible  for  a SEPRRRTE  uiork  contract  mith  the 
Chinese  gouernment.  If  the  family  produces  a surplus 
of  food  on  their  land,  they  are  noui  allouied  to  keep  it, 
sell  it,  and  increase  their  indiuidual  mealth.  Therefore, 
euery  farming  household  can  make  differing  amounts 
of  money. 

In  addition  to  agriculture,  farming  families  are 
noui  encouraged  to  deuelop  their  omn  money  making 
projects. 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 

Activity  ii 

Popuiation  Problems 

Under  the  auspices  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  China  has  attempted  to  make 
sweeping  changes  in  their  population  policies.  In  underdeveloped, 
agrarian  (farming)  societies,  it  has  always  been  beneficial  to  have  many 
children  because  as  a farmer,  you  can  grow  and  produce  more  with  more 
hands.  As  China  has  become  more  educated  and  urbanized,  the  government 
has  found  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  stop  this  rapid  population 
growth . 


As  a group,  investigate  the  resource  cards  and  orally  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  do  you  connect  a declining  birthrate  and  an  increasing  percentage  of 
elderly? 

2.  In  the  statistics  you  saw,  what  might  be  some  reasons  why  China  finds  the 
need  to  limit  its  population  growth? 

3.  What  practical  day  to  day  problems  does  a rapidly  climbing  birth  rate 
present? 

4.  What  might  be  the  negative  side  China’s  population  policy? 

(^GROUP  TflSi^ 

Present  a 5 minute  talk  show  to  the  class.  One  of  you  should  be  a parent  on 
luhom  the  one  child  limit  has  been  imposed.  Rnother  should  be  a person 
from  the  gouernment’s  Ministry  of  Health  ujho  wants  to  limit  the  number  of 
children  being  born.  Rnother  is  a neighborhood  chairperson  who  has  to 
make  sure  these  measures  are  carried  out.  Rnother  person  will  be  a child 
from  a one  child  family.  Other  members  may  choose  who  to  represent. 

Each  person  must  present  some  statistics  in  his  or  her  part  of  the  “talk.” 

Be  sure  to  show  balance  of  the  issues  in  your  presentation 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  ii 

Popuiation  Probiems 
Resource  Card 


GOVERNMENT  POLICIES 


“The  husband  or  wife  of  a couple  that  have  two  or  more  children  should  be 
sterilized.... We  should  implement  thoroughly  our  policy  on  sterilization  in 
those  areas  and  resort  to  remedial  measures  [abortions]  when  dealing  with 
pregnancies  that  do  not  comply  with  planning.”  (Shaanxi  Daily.  Jan.  ii.  i985) 

“Birth  control  should  be  enforced.... Measures  to  reward  good  and  punish 

evil  should  be  implemented.”  {Health  Gazette  Family  Planning  Edition,  4/18,  1985,  pp.  16- 
19) 

“All  newly  married  couples  who  are  expecting  must  show  planned  birth 
certificates.  Those  who  are  unable  to  produce  a permit  will  have  to  undergo 

birth  control  measures”  (abortions  followed  by  mandatory  birth  control) 

[Health  Gazette  Family  Planning  Edition*  May  17.  1985.  p.3) 

“The  Sichuan  provincial  government  demands  that  all  areas  truly  stop  early 
marriages,  early  births  out  of  wedlock  to  control  population  growth.... Illegal 
relationships  [early  marriages]  which  should  be  dissolved  must  be 
dissolved.... Those  who  are  pregnant  out  of  wedlock  and  have  not  reached  legal 
marriage  age  must  undergo  remedial  operations  [abortions]  within  the 
prescribed  period.”  (china  Population,  Sept.  13,  1987.) 

‘If  an  unauthorized  baby  is  the  second,  third,  or  subsequent  child  in  a 
family  and  sterilization  has  not  been  accepted,  the  family  will  be  denied 
permission  to  build  a dwelling,  their  water  and  electricity  will  be  cut  off... grain 
coupons  will  not  be  issued,  [and]  driver’s  licenses  and  private  business  licenses 
will  be  revoked.”  [China  Spring  Digest,  Vol.  1,  no.  5,  Sept.-Oct.  1987:  60-62) 


Mosher,  Steven,  A Mother’s  Ordeal,  Haicourt  and  Brace,  1993,  p.  lx 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  2 

Population  Problems 
RESOURCE  CARD 


POPULATION  STATISTICS 


YEAR 

TOTAL  a 000) 

Urban  % 

Rural  % 

1949 

541,670 

10 

89.4 

1951 

563,000 

11.8 

88.7 

1953 

587,960 

13.3 

86.7 

1955 

614,650 

13.5 

86.5 

1957 

646,530 

15.4 

84.6 

1959 

672,070 

18.4 

81.6 

1961 

658,590 

19.3 

80.7 

1963 

691,720 

16.8 

83.2 

1965 

725,380 

18 

82 

1967 

763,680 

17.7 

82.3 

1969 

806,710 

17.5 

82.5 

1971 

852,290 

17.3 

82.7 

1973 

892,110 

17.2 

82.6 

1975 

924,200 

17.3 

82.7 

1977 

949,740 

17.6 

82.4 

1979 

975,420 

19 

81 

1981 

1,000,720 

20.2 

79.8 

1983 

1,027,640 

23.5 

76.5 

1985 

1,050,440 

36.6 

63.4 

1987 

1,080,730 

46.6 

53.4 

1989 

1,111,910 

N/A 

N/A 

1991 

1,171,710 

1993 

1,185,170 

N/A 

N/A 

1994 

1,198,500 

Projected 

population  2000- 

1.3  billion 

Source;  Sfaosoc  Yearbook  of  China,  State  Statistical  Bureau 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  2 

Popuiation  Probiems 
RESOURCE  CARD 

FERTILITY  RATES 
(Children  per  woman  of  childbearing  age) 


Area 

1960-65 

1970-75 

1985-90 

East  Asia 

5.35 

4.40 

2.30 

; mm 

4.76 

2.38 

Nona  Kong 

5.30 

2.89 

1.36 

1.68 

South  Korea 

5.40 

4.11 

1.73 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH 


Area 

1960-65 

1970-75 

1985-90 

East  Asia 

51.0 

63.8 

70.3 

China 

49.5 

63.2 

69.4 

Nona  Kong 

67.6 

72.0 

77.0 

Japan 

69.0 

73.3 

78.31 

South  Korea  55.2  61 .5 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  60  OR  OLDER 


Area 

1960-65 

1970-75 

1985-90 

East  Asia 

7.3 

9.5 

19.6 

China 

7.2 

8.8 

18.8 

Hong  Kong 

4.8 

12.9 

31.0 

Japan 

8.9 

17.2 

30.3 

South  Korea 

5.3 

7.5 

22.0 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Source;  The  United  Nations 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  2 

Population  Problems 
RESOURCE  CARD 
1 of  2 


Baby  Girls 

Pam  Vaughan,  July  23,  1997 


Our  first  evening  in  Shanghad  we  had  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  called  the  Shanghai  Mansions,  At  two  tables  near 
us  were  fourteen  American  couples  and  their  Chinese 
babies  whom  they  were  adopting.  All  of  the  fourteen  babies 
were  girls, 

V ^ J 


THE  FEEL  OF  1.2  BILLION  PEOPLE 

Pam  Vaughan,  August  13.  1997 


The  1.2  billion  Chinese  people  were  very  apparent  when 
we  were  in  China.  Everywhere  we  went  in  Eastern  China  it  was 
crowded.  Even  in  the  countryside  there  seemed  to  be  so  many 
people.  Around  the  city  of  Xian  there  were  many  large  groups 
of  men  just  hanging  out  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Some  of  them  held  signs  up,  **Electrical  Worker**  or 
“Carpenter.**  These  people  we  were  told  were  called  “floaters** 
and  came  in  from  the  outlying  rural  areas  in  hopes  of  finding 
work  as  day  laborers;  in  China  there  is  a surplus  of  agriculttural 
workers.  One  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post^  said  that 
there  may  be  100  million  of  these  floaters.  (James  North.  "Building  a 
House  of  Cards  in  Shanghai/’  Washington  Post  National  Weekly  Edition,  August  1 1.  1997,  p,23) 


We  questioned  as  many  people  as  we  could  about  the  one 
child  policy.  The  policy  is  enforced  among  the  Han  Chinese 
(the  main  group  of  Chinese)  but  not  so  much  among  the  ethnic 
minorities  where  family  planning  is  simply  encouraged.  Also, 
Han  Chinese  living  in  rural  areas  can  have  two  children  and 
sometimes  more  under  special  circumstances. 

It  is  the  tradition  in  China  that  sons  look  after  their 
parents  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  do  it  themselves  and 
as  there  is  no  social  security  system  yet,  people  still  want  to 
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have  sons.  This  is  also  important  in  the  rural  areas  because 
they  are  able  to  help  in  the  fields.  They  also  carry  on  the 
family  name. 

It  is  in  the  cities  of  China  that  you  see  the  one  child 
phenomena.  I had  read  about  it  frequently  in  the  U.S.  media, 
but  it  was  obvious  when  we  were  there.  Even  the  Chinese  refer 
to  them  as  *Xittle  Emperors**  and  **Little  Empresses.**  They  are 
beautifully  dressed  children  and  very  indulged.  They  are 
surrotmded  by  their  parents  and  grandparents  who  all  give 
them  more  than  their  share  of  attention.  Sometimes  at  the 
school  gate,  you  can  see  both  sets  of  grandparents  and  both 
parents  waiting  for  their  one  child.  Teachers  say  they  are  a 
little  lazier  than  children  in  the  past,  and  are  very  concerned 
about  what  to  do  about  this.  It  seems  this  is  one  of  their 
biggest  worries  in  education. 

One  female  professor  when  asked  what  would  happen  if 
she  had  more  than  one  child  replied,  **If  I have  more  than  one 
child  I will  lose  my  Job.**  In  rural  areas  she  mentioned  that 
parents  would  receive  a monetary  fine  if  they  had  more 
children  than  they  were  allowed  to.  One  person  said  they 
would  have  their  pay  docked  10%.  A taxi  driver  said  that  he 
went  ahead  and  had  a second  child  on  purpose  and  had  to  pay 
a high  fine  that  he  paid  off  over  a 5 year  period.  He  didn*t  have 
to  lose  his  job  because  he  already  owned  his  own  taxi.  The 
punishments  seem  to  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from 
profession  to  profession. 

One  man  we  met,  said  that  it  was  overall  a harsh  system 
but  maybe  they  should  have  started  with  this  system  long  ago 
because  of  the  crowded  conditions  in  eastern  China. 
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Why  Transition  in  China? 
Activity  2 

Population  Problems 
Resource  Card 


Part  1 

“ Ynii  don’t  understand  how  strict  this  planned  parenthood  business  is 

-I  S'”."  s 

told  me  that  target  tarthrates  ^nd  even  quc^tas  are  nw 

higher  levels.”  Mother  s friend,  ^ ...  where  we  lived  She  was  a paid 

women  like  herseljo  was  saying.  '^There  are 

charts  for  everything:  how  many  "O'"®"  me  her 

contraceptives  they  use,  and  who  das  had  an  "g||  [j|g  fgr  the  coming  year 

newest  chart:  It  shows  how  rnany  d'dd  quotas  are  authorities  are 

ir  Si*  'i-i  sstrss  £?;?«- 

51,  S bJSSS  « »d»««  .nd  l«  » 

coup"e  twenty-three.  The  cutoff  date  is  fast  approaching. 

>?hl°cuto\fdyr'frbeing  considered  in  the  quota 
interested  couples  must  apply  to  the  street  committee  by  May  30.  That  s only  a 

few  ®]I[|ypgag  If  I don't  get  pregnant  right  away?”  I a®ire(l  . . . p 

“The  Quota  is  only  good  for  this  year”  mother  answered.  The  baby  ^^st  be 
hnrn  durino  the  coS  All  couples  with  quotas  can  start  trying  to  get 

oreanant  right  away  They  must  get  pregnant  by  next  March  at  the  latest^, 
pregnant^ngm  away  ori^  (he  ne>rt  day  when  my  mother's  friend  dortt  the  sbee 

IBktJi  IS 

present  it  to  the  hospital  when  you  go  in  to^have  your  baby.  Otherwise  the 
hospital  will  have  to  take  remedial  measures.... 

Please  read  Part  II  on  th.e  back 
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Please  read  Part  I on  the  other  side 


PART  II 

Secretary  Wang  arrived  and  took  up  a position  in  front  of  the  assembly.  His 
round  little  face,  normally  the  picture  of  conviviality,  was  set  in  an  expression  of 
the  utmost  gravity.  “Today  we  have  a matter  of  extreme  urgency,”  he  began,  “a 
toudeng  dashi , to  discuss.  It  concerns  the  population  of  the  mother  land.  The 
People’s  Republic  of  China  has  within  its  borders  nearly  a billion  people,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  world’s  population.  This  is  a big  burden  for  the  people’s  government. 
Our  major  error  in  regard  to  population  policy  was  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
advice.  Our  so-called  Soviet  elder  brothers  taught  us  that  overpopulation,  like 
unemployment,  was  only  a problem  in  capitalist  countries.  During  the  1950’s  we 
had  a policy  of  encouraging  women  to  give  birth  and  discouraging  abortion.  As  a 
result  our  population  grew  very  rapidly  during  those  years,  and  we  now  have  too 
many  people.  Our  population  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  increase.  If  it 
does  the  consequences  will  be  catastrophic. 

“Having  children  is  not  a question  that  we  can  afford  to  let  each  family,  each 
household,  decide  for  itself,”  he  went  on.  “It  is  a question  that  should  be  decided 
at  the  national  level.  China  is  a socialist  country.  This  means  that  the  interests  of 
the  individual  must  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Where  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  state  in  reducing  population  and  the  interests 
of  the  individual  in  having  children,  it  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  state. 
Socialism  should  make  it  possible  to  regulate  the  reproduction  of  human  beings 
so  that  population  growth  keeps  in  step  with  the  growth  of  material  production. 
This  is  especially  important  now  that  China  has  embarked  upon  the  Four 
Modernizations  program. Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  control  our  population  will 
determine  whether  the  Chinese  revolution  succeeds....” 

“...The  Shenyang  provincial  authorities  have  determined  to  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  population  increase  rate,  “ Secretary  Wang  continued. 
“New  goals  have  been  set.  We  in  Shenyang  must  lower  the  population  increase 
rate  of  our  province  from  last  year’s  14.2  down  to  10  per  thousand  this  year.  By 
1985  the  rate  must  be  further  reduced  to  5 per  thousand,  while  by  the  year  2000 
the  natural  increase  rate  should  be  zero...  A new  law  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  provincial  authorities  requiring  all  couples  to  practice  family  planning.  This 
law  mandates  severe  financial  penalties  for  having  unauthorized  second  or  third 
births. 

“...The  bearing  of  second  or  third  children  is  to  stop  immediately.  No  couple 
in  Shenyang  city  is  to  be  allowed  more  than  one  child.  This  one-child  policy  goes 
into  effect  today.  We  must  wholeheartedly  support  the  new  policy  of  the 
Shenyang  government!  I want  all  women  of  child-bearing  age  to  sign  a one-child 
agreement!” 

Source:  Mosher,  Steven,  A Mother's  Ordeal 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  II 

Population  Problems 
Resource  Card 


•...There  are  110  million  [Chinese]  people  over  60  today;  by  2025,  the 
number  of  elderly  will  approach  400  million.  That  will  put  pressure  on 
families,  companies  and  the  government,  all  of  whom  will  have  to  take 
care  of  them.” 

«... "China  has  no  old-age  homes,  virtually  no  pension  funds  or  social 
security  insurance  and  an  already  heavily  burdened  health  care 
system.” 

*...”Mao  Zedong,  the  longtime  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  initially  believed  that  large  families  were  essential  to  making 
China  strong.  Throughout  most  of  the  1950’s,  with  Mao’s 
encouragement,  many  couples  had  four  or  five  children.  By  the 
1970’s,  however,  China  began  to  counsel  birth  control  to  slow  rapid 
population  growth.  In  1980,  people  were  urged  to  have  only  one  child. 
Today,  those  who  violate  the  guidelines  face  heavy  fines  and,  in  some 
cases,  forced  abortions  or  sterilization.  As  a result,  the  family 
structure  has  been  turned  upside  down.  Instead  of  many  children 
supporting  their  parents,  each  couple  must  support  up  to  four  parents 
and  a child.” 


Mufson,  Steven,  “The  Strain  of  “Raging  Silver  Wave’,"  The  Washington  Post  National  Weekly  Edition,  Aug.  1.4-20, 1995.  p.18. 
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Population  Si- 

Resource  Cara 


Photo  by  Pam  Vaughan 


A one-'Child  family  on  a Sunday  motorbike  outing 
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IJJHV  TRRNSITION  IN  CONTEMPORRRV  CHINR? 
RCTIUITV  3 
Democratization 

RCTIUITV  CRRD 


Starting  in  the  1970’s,  China  began  a poliey  of  more  openness.  In  1987,  it 
began  a proeess  of  demoeratization  (beeoming  more  demoeratie)  by  allowing  villagers 
to  choose  their  own  leaders  and  the  people  to  choose  who  they  want  to  represent 
them  in  the  National  Peoples  Congress.  In  1989,  Chinese  university  students  staged  a 
large  peaceful  rally  in  Beijing’s  largest  plaza,  Tlenanmen  Square.  With  more 
than  100,000  students,  it  started  out  honoring  the  death  of  a Communist  Party 
official,  Hu  Yaobang,  who  was  moderate  politically  and  also  wanted  more  rights  and 
freedoms  for  the  Chinese  people.  The  caucus  soon  became  more  than  a memorial;  it 
evolved  into  a major  pro-democracy  demonstration  lasting  over  one  month  with  over 
10,000  students  staying  for  the  duration.  The  activity  ended  when  the  Peoples 
Liberation  army  killed  close  to  1000  people  and  injured  hundreds  more.  The  police 
arrested  close  to  10,000  protesters. 


Answer  the  following  questions  oraUy  after  reading  the  resource  cards: 

1.  What  is  the  connection  between  democratization  and  the  Tlenanmen  Square 
incident? 

2 . What  would  be  the  purposes  of  a mass  hunger  strike? 

3.  Why  has  China  been  many  years  in  obtaining  democrac}^ 


^GROUP  TRSI^ 


For  your  presentation,  produce  a political  cartoon  or  political  poster  about 
democracy  in  China.  Vou  may  choose  any  point  of  oieiLC 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 

Activity  III 
Democratization 

RESOURCE  CARD 


LOGISTICS  OF  CHINESE  ELECTIONS 

•Free  village  leader  elections  (populations  of  1000-2500)  were  set 
up  experimentally  by  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  in  1987.  Also  free 
elections  for  the  National  People’s  Congress  were  set  up  at  this 
time.  Before  this,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCCP)  chose  who 
would  run.  Also  in  the  past,  the  voting  was  in  public  and  the 
counting  was  done  secretly. 

•In  recent  years,  voting  is  done  by  secret  ballot  and  counting  is  done 
publicly. 

•The  Chinese  Communist  Party  members  are  still  the  ones  who 
count  the  votes. 


•The  latest  elections  in  March  of  1997  were  observed  in  China  by 
representatives  of  the  Carter  Center  (Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia). 

•in  Hebei  Province,  the  Carter  Center  observed  that  candidates 
gave  speeches,  then  the  voters  showed  their  voter  i.d.  cards  and 
secretly  voted  in  one  of  24-36  polling  booths  which  were  desks 
divided  in  half  by  cardboard.  Then  the  votes  were  publicly  counted 
and  the  results  announced.  It  was  all  accomplished  at  most  voting 
stations  inside  a couple  of  hours.  There  was  about  a 90% 
participation  rate  by  registered  voters,  (the  U.S.  has  a 40-60% 
participation  rate  depending  on  the  election) 

•The  candidates  in  China  could  run  for  village  head,  village 
representative  to  the  local  committee  or  representative  of  the 
National  Peoples  Congress.  The  rules  required  at  least  one  extra 
candidate  for  each  position. 

^Voters  must  be  18  years  or  older. 


-Source:  Carter  Center  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  the  Royal  Danish  Embassy,  Beijing,  China 
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Democracy 


CHANGES 


When  we  visited  China  in  the  summer  of  1997,  many  of  us 
came  away  with  a different  view  of  democracy  in  China  than  when 
we  arrived.  Our  initial  views  were  formed  by  years  of  reading 
western  reporters’  ideas  of  democracy  or  lack  of  democracy  in 
China. 

In  a study  done  at  Stanford  University’s  Hoover  Institute, 
Senior  Fellow  Henry  Rowen  did  a study  of  five  major  U.S. 
newspapers  and  magazines  {New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Waii  Street  Journai,  Time,  and  Newsweek)  from  1991-1996.  He 
found  that  they  had  356  articles  about  human  rights  abuses  in 
China,  but  only  3 on  village  elections,  16  on  the  changes  to  the  rule 
of  law,  and  10  on  Chinese  efforts  to  give  more  freedom  to  authors  to 
liberally  publish  what  they  want. 

The  Chinese  are  excellent  social  scientists.  They  study  other 
countrys’  changes  first.  They  have  carefully  been  observing  the 
changes  in  Russia  and  eastern  Europe  from  communism  to 
capitalism  as  well  as  their  changes  from  lack  of  democracy  to 
freedom  to  vote  and  express  themselves.  The  Chinese  have  been 
able  to  watch  those  countries  and  their  particular  changes  before 
changing  their  own  economic  and  political  structure.  They  learn 
from  the  other  mistakes,  and  then  slowly  make  their  own  changes. 

Some  of  the  people  we  talked  to  clearly  thought  that  things 
ought  to  change  In  China.  One  professor  said,  “The  men  at  the  top 
have  too  much  power.’’  Other  professors  thought  that  the  village 
elections  (which  I hadn’t  heard  about  until  then)  starting  in  1987 
were  a huge  step  for  China  and  a positive  step,  too.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  predict  if  this  will  lead  to  larger  steps  and 
ultimately  to  free  elections  of  their  national  leaders.  But  the 
elections  ARE  A CHANGE  from  when  the  village  leaders  were 
chosen  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP).  Clearly  China  will 
watch  developments  over  a period  of  time  before  going  on  to  the 
next  step.  They  are  patient;  after  all,  their  civilization  is  a product 
of  over  5000  years  of  history. 


V 


Pam  Vaughan  J 
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Democratization 

RESOURCE  CARD 


The  Reaction  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Hunger  Strike  at 
Tienanmen  Square 


“1.  The  turmoii  fomented  by  a tiny  minority  was  premeditated. 

2.  The  poiiticai  aim  of  the  tiny  minority  was  to  negate  the  ieadership  of 
the  Communist  Paty  and  the  sociaiist  system. 


3.  The  turmoii  stirred  up  by  the  tiny  minority  was  carefuiiy  pianned; 
various  poiiticai  forces  at  home  and  abroad  were  invoived. 

4.  The  tiny  minority  used  rumours  and  instigations  to  steadiiy  worsen  the 
situation. 

5.  A few  peopie  have  wiiifuiiy  trampied  upon  democracy  and  the  iegai 
system,  and  their  deeds  have  ied  to  serious  chaos  in  the  sociai  order. 


6.  A few  peopie  attempted  to  seize  power  by  taking  advantage  of  the 


turmoii. 


Martial  Law- 

The  imposition  of 
military  law  over  an 
emergency  situation 
when  civilian  law  can- 
not maintain  order 

WHY  MARTIAL  LAW  IS  NECESSARY 

1.  The  imposition  of  martiai  iaw  on  some  sections  of  the  capitai  was  not 
just  to  soive  the  probiem  of  some  hunger-striking  students,  but  to  end  the 
turmoii.... 


2. The  news  that  the  State  Councii  had  decided  to  impose  martiai  iaw 
was  leaked  very  quickly,  so  a small  number  of  people  immediately 
mobilized  the  students  to  change  the  hunger  strike  to  a sit-in. 

3.  The  [Communist]  Party  and  government  provided  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  materials  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  hunger  strikers  and  to 
ensure  their  safety. 

4.  Ail  this  shows  that  the  Party,  government,  and  whole  society  cared  for, 
cherished  and  took  responsibilty  for  the  fasting  students.” 

Source;  Shi  Wei,  “Why  Impose  Martial  Law  in  Beijing?’ Se/y/f?g  Rewew,  June  26, 1989 
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Democratization 

The  May  13  Hunger  Strike  Declaration 

In  these  bright  and  beautiful  days  of  May,  we  are  beginning  a hunger  strike.  We 
are  young,  but  we  are  ready  to  give  up  our  lives.  We  cherish  life;  we  do  not  want  to 
die. 

But  this  nation  is  in  a critical  state.  It  suffers  from  skyrocketing  inflation,  growing 
crime  rates,  official  profiteering,  and  other  forms  of  bureaucratic  corruption, 
concentration  of  power  in  a few  people’s  hands,  and  the  loss  of  a large  number  of 
intellectuals  who  would  now  rather  stay  overseas.  At  this  life-and-  death  moment  of 
the  nation’s  fate,  countrymen,  please  listen  to  us! 

China  is  our  motherland. 

We  are  the  people. 

The  government  should  be  our  government. 

Who  should  speak  out,  if  we  should  not? 

Who  should  act,  if  we  should  not? 

Although  our  bones  are  still  forming,  although  we  are  too  young  for  death,  we 
are  ready  to  leave  you.  We  must  go;  we  are  answering  the  call  of  Chinese  history. 

Our  honest  feelings  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  nation  were  distorted  as 
“turmoil,”  and  we  were  accused  of  being  the  tools  of  a “handful”  who  have  “ulterior 
motives.” 

We  ask  of  every  Chinese  citizen--every  worker,  peasant,  soldier,  civilian, 
celebrity,  every  government  official,  policeman,  and  our  accusers--that  you  place  your 
hand  on  your  heart  and  ask  yourself;  What  wrong  have  we  done?  What  “turmoil”  have 
we  created?  What  causes  have  led  us  to  protest,  to  demonstrate,  to  boycott  classes,  to 
fast,  to  hide  ourselves?  Why  did  this  happen?  Our  words  were  not  heard  in  good 
faith.  We  were  beaten  by  police  when  we  marched,  though  we  were  only  hungry  for 
the  truth.  Our  representatives  knelt  for  hours,  presenting  our  petition,  only  to  be 
ignored  by  the  government.  Our  request  for  dialogue  has  been  put  off  again  and 
again.  The  safety  of  our  student  leaders  is  now  uncertain. 

What  shall  we  do? 

Democracy  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  of  human  aspirations  and  freedom  a 
sacred  human  right,  granted  at  birth.  Today  these  must  be  bought  with  our  lives. 

We  say  to  our  dear  mothers  and  fathers,  do  not  feel  sorry  for  us  when  we  are 
hungry.  To  our  uncles  and  aunts,  do  not  feel  sad  when  we  leave  this  life.  We  have 
one  wish,  that  the  lives  of  everyone  we  leave  be  better.  We  have  one  request,  that  you 
remember  this:  our  pursuit  is  life,  not  death.  Democracy  is  not  a task  for  a few;  it  takes 
generations. 

May  this  declaration,  written  with  our  lives,  break  up  the  clouds  that  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  We  are  doing  this: 

1.  To  protest  the  government’s  indifference  to  the  student  demonstrations: 


2.  To  protest  the  government’s  failure  to  enter  a dialogue  with  students; 

3.  To  protest  the  government’s  unfair  characterization  of  the  student  democratic 
movement  as  “turmoil”  and  the  further  distortion  of  it  in  newspaper  coverage. 

We  request; 

1.  An  immediate  dialogue  between  the  government  and  the  students  on 
substantial  topics  with  equal  status; 

2.  An  acknowledgment  by  the  government  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  student 
democratic  movement. 

Time  of  the  hunger  strike:  Begins  at  2:00  p.m.,  May  13,  1989. 

Place  of  the  hunger  strike:  Tiananmen  Square 

—The  Hunger-Strike  Volunteers 


Source;  Fairbanks  and  Schell,  Children  of  the  Dragon,  p.  69-70. 
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IM«y  U.  S:30  p.tn,  TiMMimvfi  Square.  Student  leader  Wu'er  Kalal  announces  the  start  of  the  liunqer  strike. 
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WORLD  PRESS  REVIEW  • JULY  1989 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Zehentmayr/Kuner/Vienni 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  IV 
Changes  for  Women 


Since  the  Communist  Revolution  in  1949  and  throughout  the  twentieth 
century,  China  has  seen  many  changes  politically  and  socially.  Probably  the 
biggest  group  to  see  changes  has  been  China’s  women.  Mao  Zedong,  the  leader 
of  the  Communists,  stated  that  “Women  hold  up  half  of  the  sky.” 


As  a group,  investigate  the  resource  cards  and  ORALLY  answer  the 
following  questions  before  making  your  plan  for  your  presentation: 

1 . How  would  men  react  to  these  changes?  Would  the  changes  be 
better  for  them  or  make  their  condition  worse  and  WHY? 

2.  What  problems  might  the  womens’  changes  create  for  society? 

3.  What  would  be  some  advantages  to  having  botmd  feet?  Why  might 
mother’s  make  their  daughters  go  through  the  same  torture  of  foot 
binding  that  they  went  through? 


Give  a 5 minute  presentation  to  class  about  the  changes  that  women 
in  China  have  gone  through  in  this  century.  Center  your 
presentation  on  a large  decorative  and  informative  diagram  which 
you  can  show  to  your  audience  in  order  to  visually  help  them 
tmderstand. 
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Why  Transition  in  China? 
Activity  IV 

Changes  for  Women 

■Resoo^ce  cA^p 


Loren  Fessler,  China.  Time.  Inc,,  1963 


A young  woman  in  her  blue  suit,  1962.  Compare  this  with  the 
photo  of  the  two  young  women  in  1997. 
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Young  women  in  Beijing,  China,  July  1,  1997.  Please  note  the 
pager  in  the  pocket  of  the  woman  in  the  foreground.  She  is  also 
holding  a camera.  Compare  this  photo  with  the  other  women  in 
your  activity. 


Why  Transition  in  China? 
Activity  IV 
RESOURCE  CARD 


Excerpts  of  an  Interview  with  Ms.  Chen  Juan  about  Changes  for 

Women.  July  18.  1997 

(pronounced  “Chun  Joo-on”) 

Women  are  more  equal  with  their  husbands  now. 
My  husband  and  I share  in  the  housework.  For  example 
since  he  gets  home  from  work  before  me,  he  cooks  dinner 
and  does  the  dishes.  When  we  scrub  the  kitchen  floor, 
we  do  it  together.  In  the  old  days,  the  women  did  all  the 
household  chores  and  in  rural  areas  today  this  may  still 
be  unchanged.  Marriages  are  no  longer  arranged 
although  perhaps  in  the  rural  areas  or  in  some  ethnic 
groups  they  might  be. 


Another  big  change  for  women  is  that  they  can  now 
look  beautiful.  A few  years  ago,  we  had  to  wear  navy 
blue  or  grey  with  perhaps  white  blouses.  Our  hair  had  to 
be  in  pigtails  or  in  bobs.  Now  any  color  goes  and  perfume 
is  used  freely  and  we  can  look  fashionable. 
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in  the  words  of  Mao  Zedong,  founder  of  the  Peopie’s  Repubiic  of  China: 


r 


“in  order  to  buiid  a great  sociaiist  society,  it  is  of  the  ^ 
utmost  importance  to  arouse  the  broad  masses  of  women 
to  join  in  productive  activity.  Men  and  women  must  receive 
equai  pay  for  equai  work  in  production.  Genuine  equaiity 
between  the  sexes  can  oniy  be  reaiized  in  the  process  of 
sociaiist  transformation  of  society  as  a whoie.” 

From  Mao  Zedong’s  “Women  Have  Gone  to  the  Labour  Front,  1 955  ; 


r 


V. 


“With  the  compietion  of  agricuiturai  co-operation, 
many  co-operatives  are  finding  themseives  short  of 
iabour.  it  has  become  necessary  to  arouse  the  great  mass 
of  women  who  did  not  work  in  the  fieids  before  to  take  their 
piace  on  the  iabor  front.. .China’s  women  are  a vast 
reserve  of  iabour  power.  This  reserve  shouid  be  tapped  in 
the  struggie  to  buiid  a great  sociaiist  country.” 

From  Mao  Zedong’s  The  Socialist  Upsurge  in  China’s  Countryside,  1955 


“Enabie  every  woman  who  can  work  to  take  her  piace 
on  the  iabor  front,  under  the  principie  of  equal  pay 
for  equai  work.  This  shouid  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.” 


V 


From  Mao  Zedong’s  The  Socialst  Upsurge  in  China 's  Countryside,  1 955 
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f ^ 

BOUND  FEET 

When  we  went  to  China,  we  saw  something  that  rather 
shocked  us.  One  night  in  Tienanmen  Square  where  we 
went  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Hong  Kong  back  to  China 
from  Great  Britain,  an  elderly  couple  walked  by  in  front 
of  us.  They  were  dressed  in  the  old  communist  style. 
They  both  had  on  navy  blue  suits  and  little  navy  blue 
short  billed  hats.  The  woman*s  jacket  was  made  of  dark 
blue  silk  brocade,  quite  lovely.  She  had  to  use  two  canes 
to  walk  and  looked  like  it  pained  her.  I looked  at  her 
feet,  and  she  had  the  tiniest  feet  I ever  saw  on  an  adult 
and  the  shoes  were  of  fine  black  leather  that  came  to 
perfect  little  points.  We  all  stopped  to  stare.  She  had  to 
have  been  in  her  eighties  or  nineties,  but  aren*t  “golden 
lillies**  or  bound  feet  long  gone?  Something  you  only 
read  about  in  novels  about  old  China?  A few  days  later, 
in  a rural  village  we  saw  another  woman  in  the  same 
predicament  walking  by.  We  inquired  about  this 
phenomena  and  found  out  that  although  Sun  Yat  Sen 
outlawed  the  practice  in  1911  when  he  became  president 
of  the  new  republic,  the  practice  still  continued  in  more 
traditional  families  and  in  more  rural  areas  for  awhile 
longer  where  families  didn*t  need  their  daughters  to 
work  in  the  fields.  They  would  bind  the  feet  tightly  with 
bandages  beginning  at  age  7,  and  the  feet  would  not  be 
able  to  grow.  This  would  be  so  the  feet  wouldn*t  “fiip-fiop  * 
and  look  ungainly.  It  would  be  thought  with  awkward 
V looking  feet,  they  would  not  attract  a husband. J 


Pam  Vaughan 
July,  1997 
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1950  MARRIAGE  LAW 


A 


Article  1:  The  arbitrary  and  compulsory  feudal  marriage  system, 

which  is  based  on  the  superiority  of  man  over  woman  and 
which  ignore  the  children’s  interest  shall  be  abolished. 

The  New  Democratic  marriage  system,  \^ich  is  based  on 
the  free  choices  of  partner,  on  monogamy,  on  equal  rights 
for  both  sexes,  and  on  the  protection  of  the  lawful 
interests  of  women  and  children,  shall  be  put  into  effect. 


Article  3:  Marriages  shall  be  based  upon  the  complete  willingness  of 

the  two  parties.  Neither  party  shall  use  compulsion  and  no 
third  party  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere. 


Article  4:  Marriages  can  be  contracted  only  after  a man  has  reached 

20  years  of  age  and  the  woman  has  reached  18  years  of  age. 

Article  8:  Husband  and  wife  are  in  duty  bound  to  love,  respect, 

assist,  and  look  after  each  other,  to  live  in  harmony,  to 
engage  in  production,  to  care  for  the  children  and  to  strive 
jointly  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  for  the  building 
up  of  a new  society. 


Article  17: 




Divorce  shall  be  granted  when  husband  and  wife  both 
desire  it. 


Source:  Marriage  Law  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1950. 
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Women’s  political  participation  in  China 

Number  of  National  People’s  Congress  delegates  by  gender 


3000  -j 

i 

2000-1- 

! 

2000  4-  - - - 

I 

I 

1 BOO  - 

1000 
ooo 
o 


10S4  1SBO  10e«  107S 


lare  laaa 


loae  iao3 


Women  Men 


Source:  China  Statistical  Year  Book 
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Excerpts  of  a lecture  at  Beijing  Normal  University,  7/11/97 
Conducted  by  Professor  Zheng  Xinrong,  Deputy  Dean,  Educ.  Dept. 


Although  the  children  take  the  father’s  last  name,  the  women 
keep  their  name.  This  has  been  since  1949  at  the  time  of  our 
revolution.  Mao  Zedong  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  because  he 
thought  women  should  be  equal.  Of  course  our  family  name  comes 
first  and  then  our  given  name.  For  example  before  1949  my  name 
after  marriage  would  have  been  Van  Zheng  Shi.  Van  is  my  husband’s 
family  name.  “Shi”  means  that  I belong  to  my  husband,  but  now  we’re 
free  of  this  so  I keep  my  name  Zheng  Xinrong  which  I was  given  when 
I was  a baby. 


In  the  old  days,  there  were  three  kinds  of  obediences  for  women. 
First  they  had  to  obey  their  fathers,  then  their  husbands.  After  their 
husbands  died,  they  had  to  obey  their  sons.  Although  the  old  ways  for 
women  have  changed  theoretically,  it  stays  in  their  psyches. 


Girls  education  is  excellent  in  the  cities  but  a problem  in  rural 
areas  where  they  have  one  of  the  highest  drop  out  rates  and  girls 
there  generally  get  a poorer  education.  For  example  in  the  rural 
areas  there  are  only  male  teachers  and  the  textbooks  are  not  useful  to 
rural  girls. 


The  divorce  rat^n  China  is  low;  officially  it  is  only  2.7%  but 

probably  this  figure  is  too  low.  In  the  Beijing  area  it  is  probably  10%. 

**************************** 


Mao  Zedong  said  “Women  can  hold  up  1/2  the  sky.”  He  thought 

women  could  do  anything. 

***************************** 


In  Mao’s  time,  there  was  equal  pay.  Now  women  start  at  the 
same  salary  as  men,  but  in  five  years  time,  women  fall  behind  in  their 
salaries. 
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China’s  poor  have  had  many  famines  and  hard  times  over  the  centuries. 
When  Mao  Zedong  led  the  Communists  to  victory  in  the  civil  war  in  1949,  he 
wanted  to  help  the  poor.  He  therefore  set  up  an  economic  system  that 
attempted  to  divide  the  country’s  wealth  equitably.  It  seemed  to  work  and 
overall,  China  developed  a system  where  goods  were  divided  and  the  country 
began  to  move  ahead.  About  the  time  when  the  economy  began  to  stagnate, 
Deng  Xioping  rose  to  power  and  wanted  to  give  individuals  a chance  to  earn 
more  money  for  their  families  to  help  stimulate  the  economy.  In  September  of 
1997  at  the  Communist  Party  Congress,  the  new  leader,  Jiang  Zemin, 
announced  the  government’s  intention  to  convert  to  a near  complete  capitalist 
(free  enterprise)  system. 


As  a group,  investigate  the  resource  cards  and  orally  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  problems  were  the  Chinese  people  having  before  the 
revolution? 

2.  Do  the  Chinese  people  seem  to  be  better  off  than  they  were  before 
the  revolution?  In  what  ways? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  that  China’s  leaders  have  changed  their  minds 
over  the  years  about  the  economy? 


Present  an  illustrated  statistical  chart  to  the  class  showing  the  changes 
in  China’s  economy  over  the  years. 
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China's  Foreign  Trade  Balance,  1986-95 

Billion  $ 

20  


15 


10 


5 


0 


-5 


-10 


-15 


1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 


SOURCE:  PRC  General  Administration  of  Customs 


Discuss  with  your  group  what  foreign  trade  haianee  means. 

1.  In  1994-1995  did  China  have  a trade  balance  that  was  positive 
or  negative  for  their  country? 

2.  If  they  had  a positive  trade  balance,  how  would  this  help  the 
economy?  If  it  was  negative,  how  would  this  hurt  the  economy? 
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A Visit  to  a Joint  Venture  Facility 

July  4$ 1997 

UJhen  lue  luere  in  China,  one  of  the  most  commonly  heard  terms 
mas  “joint  uenture.”  On  July  4th  after  an  economics  lecture  at  the 
uniuersity,  me  mere  about  to  find  out  mhat  “Joint  uenture”  meant 
because  a uisit  had  been  organized  at  the  General  Electric  Medical 
Systems  facility. 

General  Electric  began  thinking  about  producing  materials  in 
China  after  1984  mhen  China  began  opening  up  to  the  morld  as  far  as 
economic  opportunity  mas  concerned.  Soon  after,  in  1989,  the 
Chinese  gouernment  began  negotiating  mith  G.E.  and  CRT  scan 
production  began  at  this  facility  in  1991. 

The  area  me  ment  to  mas  on  the  outskirts  of  eastern  Beijing, 
and  as  me  mere  to  find  out,  the  location  of  the  plant  mas  carefully 
planned.  It  had  been  put  there  because  of  proKimity  to  the  nearby 
labor  pool  of  skilled  morkers;  Beijing  had  many  uniuersities.  It  mas 
also  close  to  Tianjin,  the  port  for  Beijing  mhich  mas  only  an  hour 
amay.  In  addition  it  mas  near  to  rail  lines  and  the  airport.  The  entire 
area  had  modern  light  industrial  facilities  cropping  up  through  the 
former  agricultural  area.  This  type  of  a region  in  China  is  nom  called 
a Special  Economic  Deuelopment  Zone.  In  addition.  General 
Electric  has  5-6  other  plants  in  China  mhich  produce  deuices  such  as 
K-rag  and  ultra-sound  machines.  In  China,  most  Joint  uentures  are 
mith  Hong  Kong,  Macau,  Taiman,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  is  increasing  mith  the  United  States. 

The  facility  mas  modern  and  immaculate.  Upon  first  entering, 
one  can  see  the  modern  offices  to  the  right  and  large  cafeteria  to  the 
left.  Work  units  in  China  must  prouide  food  for  their  morkers 
(sometimes  at  a nominal  sum),  housing,  a medical  plan,  pension  plan, 
education  for  their  children,  and  unemployment  insurance.  The 
director  told  us  about  the  morking  conditions  of  the  12B  employees, 
tmenty  of  mhom  are  part  time.  Seuenty  percent  of  the  morkers  me 
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uisited  had  at  least  their  bachelors  degrees.  The  training  salarg  loas 
2,000-3,000  guan  ($243-  365)  per  month;  this  is  better  than  the 
auerage  Chinese  loorker’s  income  lohich  is  about  $80  per  month.  There 
are  also  three  or  four  foreign  emplogees  but  their  salaries  are  much 
higher,  commiserate  ujith  the  salaries  theg  mould  earn  in  their  home 
countries.  Bg  China’s  National  Labor  Lam,  emplogees  are  not  allomed 
to  mork  more  than  eight  hours  per  dag  (or  a fortg  hour  mork  meek.)  If 
theg  mork  ouertime,  theg  are  paid  eutra  but  theg  can’t  mork  more 
than  thirtg  additional  hours  per  meek. 

LUe  mere  then  taken  to  the  large  manufacturing  room  in  the  back 
mhere  CRT  scans  are  produced.  The  entire  facilitg  mas  immaculate 
and  eutremelg  modern,  much  like  gou  mould  see  in  the  United  States. 
The  machines  me  sam  mere  uerg  high  tech  and  fiftg  per  gear  mere 
headed  for  Chinese  markets  mhile  the  others-  about  siKtg  per  gear- 
go  to  other  countries.  It  seems  mang  of  these  Joint  uenture  projects 
produce  for  both  the  markets  in  Asia  but  also  for  the  U.S.  and  morld 
markets.  For  euample,  I mas  surprised  to  see  so  mang  Jeep 
Cherokees  euergmhere  in  China.  These  are  made  in  China  bg  a U.S.- 
Chinese  Joint  uenture  project. 

LUe  asked  the  director  mhere  the  profits  go,  and  he  told  us  that 
65%  goes  to  General  Electric  in  the  United  States  and  35%  goes  to  the 
Chinese  end.  On  the  Chinese  end,  the  stock  market  is  in  its  infancg 
mith  about  500  public  stock  offerings.  LUhen  gou  look  in  the  stock 
euchange  section  of  the  nemspaper,  G.E.  is  not  offered.  The  profits 
from  this  plant  go  to  the  Ministrg  of  Health,  a part  of  the  Chinese 
gouernment. 

The  emplogees  at  the  facilitg  haue  receiued  seueral  prizes  from 
the  Chinese  gouernment  for  being  one  of  the  most  successful  Joint 
uenture  projects  in  the  countrg. 
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STATISiriCS 


ITEMS 

Gross  Domestic  Product 

UNIT 

Yuan 

(billions) 

1993 
31  38 

1994 

4380 

1995 

5773.3 

1996 

6779.5 

Agriculture 

Food  Grain 

1000  tons 

456,440 

444,500 

465,000 

490,000 

Fruit 

a 

29,880 

34,780 

41,900 

45,700 

Meat 

ti 

37,800 

43,000 

50,000 

58,000 

Milk 

a 

4,980 

5,300 

5,480 

6,250 

Industry  and  Construction 

Color  TV 

1000  sets 

13,870 

16,895 

19,580 

21,090 

Crude  Oil 

mil.  tons 

144 

146 

149 

158 

Electricity 

bil  kw/hr 

820 

920 

1000 

1,075 

Steel 

mil.  tons 

88.68 

91.532 

94 

101 .1 

Foreign  Economic  Relations 

Export 

bil.  U.S.  $ 

91.8 

121 

148.8 

151.1 

Import 

II 

104 

115.7 

132.1 

138.8 

Tourism 

II 

4.69 

7.323 

8.7 

10.2 

Education 

University  Grads. 

1000 

107 

128 

145 

162 

students 


Source:  State  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 


th  these 


stati sties. 


uhat  trends  do  you  notice? 
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A Jeep  Cherokee 
parked  at  Morth 
West  University 
in  ^ian,  China. 
Jeep  is  a 
joint  venture 
in  China. 
► 


Front  view  of  the  Sino-American  joint  venture  Changchun 
Pepsi-Cola  Beverage  Co  Ltd 
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STArisrics 


GDP  real  economic  growth  rate  10%  (1 995  estimate) 

(GDP-Gross  Domestic  Product) 

GDP  composition  by  sector: 


Agriculture 

19% 

Industry 

48% 

Seruices 

33%  (1994) 

Inflation  Rate 

10.1%  (1994) 

Urban  Unemployment  Rate 

5.2% 

Enchange  Rates 

1991  U.S. 

$1=  5.32 

Chinese  Yuan 

1992 

$1=  5.51 

1993 

$1=  5.76 

1994 

$1=  8.61 

1995 

$1=  8.35 

1996 

$1=  8.31 

1997 

$1=  8.27 

Literacy  Rate  (age  15  and  ouer)  1995  estimate 

Total  Population 

81.5% 

Males 

89.9% 

Females 

72.7% 

Leading  Trade  Partners  1994 

Hong  Kong,  Japan,  U.S.,  Germany,  South  Korea,  Singapore 
Enternal  Debt  $92  billion 


Source:  CIA  World  Factbook. 
h ftp:// WWW.  odd.  go  v/cla/publlcatlons/nsolo/  wfb-all.  html 
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TABLE  1:  PRIVATELY-RUN  ENTERPRISES:  1989-1994 


Year 

units 

employed 

(million) 

registered  assets 
pillion  yuan) 

1989 

91,000 

1.85 

1990 

98,000 

1.70 

) 

1991 

108,000 

1.83 

1992 

140,000 

2.31 

45.20 

1993 

(June) 

185,000 

2.94 

1993 

(December) 

238,000 

3.72 

68.03 

1994 

(June) 

328,000 

5.01 

1994 

(December) 

420,000 

6.35 

138.90 

Sources:  Economic  Information  Daily,  May  31,  1994,  p.  4;  Political  Consultative 

Conference  Bulletin,  October  29,  1994,  p.  2;  Economic  Research,  1994,  No.  7,  p.  42;  AKS 
?g.  People’s  Daily,  January  11,  1995,  p.  2 


In  1949,  Mao  Zedong  and  his  communist  government  began  to 
set  up  state  (government)  run  enterprises.  Private  businesses 
were  banned.  In  the  last  few  years  the  economy  has  been 
reverting  back  to  the  private  sector.  In  his  address  to  the 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  September  of  1997,  Jiang  Zemin 
and  his  government  have  completely  put  the  state  run 
enterprises  into  the  private  sector.  Why  do  you  think  this  is 
happening? 
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THE  FAMiNE 
By  Ma  Mao-ts  ai 
(C.1629) 

Yenan,  the  prefecture  from  which  your  humbie  servant 
comes,  has  not  had  any  rain  for  more  than  a year.  Trees  and 
grass  are  aii  dried  up.  During  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of  iast 
year  peopie  went  to  the  mountains  to  coiiect  raspberries  which 
were  caiied  grain  but  actuaiiy  were  no  better  than  chaff.  They 
tasted  bitter  and  couid  oniy  postpone  death  for  the  time  being. 
By  the  tenth  month  aii  the  rasberries  were  gone  and  peopie 
peeied  off  tree  bark  as  food.  Among  tree  bark  the  best  was  that 
of  the  eim.  This  was  so  precious  that  in  order  to  conserve  it, 
peopie  mixed  it  with  the  bark  of  other  trees  to  feed  themseives. 
Somehow  they  were  abie  to  proiong  their  iives.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  the  suppiy  of  tree  bark  was  exhausted. ...there  was  a 
dumping  ground  to  the  west  of  Anse  to  which  two  or  three  infants 
were  abandoned  by  their  parents  each  morning.  Some  of  these 
infants  cried  aioud;  others  mereiy  whimpered  because  they  had 
iost  aii  strength  to  cry.  Some  yeiied  for  their  parents;  others, 
being  so  hungry  as  they  were,  ate  their  own  excrements. 

Wherever  a person  went,  he  saw  dead  bodies.  Their  odor 
was  so  odious  that  it  was  simpiy  unbearabie.  Outside  of  the  city 
waii  peopie  dug  severai  pits,  and  the  pits  were  so  iarge  that  each 
of  them  couid  contain  severai  hundred  dead  bodies.  When  your 
humbie  servant  passed  through  the  city,  three  of  these  pits  had 
been  fiiied  up.  Two  or  three  miies  further  away  from  the  city  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  that  was  not  buried  was  even  more 
numerous,  if  the  number  of  peopie  who  perished  in  a smaii  city 
iike  Anse  is  so  iarge,  just  imagine  the  number  of  those  who  died 
in  a iarge  city!  One  oniy  needs  to  visit  one  piace  to  know  the 
situation  in  aii  other  pieces. 


Source;  TA7e  Horizon  History  of  China , New  York.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  1969. 
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The  present  and  past  two  leaders  of  China  had  this  to  say  about 
economics  in  China:  Can  you  detect  the  difference  from  Mao  to 
Deng  and  Jiang? 


Mao  Zedong.  “The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.”  December  1939 


‘The  ruthless  economic  exploitation  and  political  oppression  of  the 
peasants  by  the  landlord  class  forced  them  into  numerous  uprisings 
against  its  rule.. ..It  was  the  class  struggles  of  the  peasants,  the  peasant 
uprisings  and  peasant  wars  that  constituted  the  real  motive  force  of 
historical  development  in  Chinese  ...  society.” 


Deng  Xiaoping 

“To  be  rich  is  glorious.” 


Jiang  Zemin  in  his  address  to  the  15th  Communist  Party  Congress. 
September  12.  1997 

“To  advance  our  cause  to  the  21st  century  in  an  all-around  way 
requires  us  to  seize  opportunities  without  fail,  and  blaze  new  trails 
instead  of  following  the  beaten  tracks.  Taking  economic  development  as 
our  central  task,  we  should  make  new  breakthroughs  in  economic 
restructuring.... We  shall  convert  large  and  medium-sized  state 
[government]  owned  enterprises  into  standard  corporations  according  to 
the  requirements  of  clearly  established  ownership,  well  defined  power 
and  responsibility....” 
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China  and  countries  in  the  world  which  have  their  instituional 
foundations  in  Europe  have  differing  attitudes  about  what  exactly  is  human 
rights.  China  historically  never  had  freedom  of  expression  because  of  the  chaos 
their  leaders  felt  might  ensue.  The  United  States  on  the  other  hand  purports 
to  have  freedom  of  expression  but  does  not  guarantee  Americans  certain 
economic  rights  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  China  may  be  changing, 
however.  Carefully  use  your  resource  cards  to  find  out. 


As  a group,  investigate  the  resoturce  cards,  then  ORALLY  answer  the  following 
questions  before  making  yotur  plan  for  your  presentation.  Be  sure  all  members  in 
your  group  know  the  answers. 


1.  Why  do  the  Chinese  think  that  economic  rights  of  the  people  are  more 
important  than  freedom  of  expression? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  changes  that  China  is  presently  going  through  with 
human  rights? 

3.  How  does  Jiang  Zemin  view  human  rights?  How  does  he  answer  other 
countries  who  try  to  persuade  him  to  grant  more  freedoms  of  expression? 

4.  What  might  be  the  connection  between  the  Temple  of  Heaven  and  human 
rights? 


Pretend  you  are  Chinese  government  officials.  Write  a press  release  to  be  issued 
to  the  foreign  press  outlining  your  governments  stand  on  human  rights.  You 
need  to  include  specific  information  and  a historical  perspective.  At  the  end  of 
your  presentation,  members  of  the  class  will  ask  questions  as  in  a press 
conference. 
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The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from  an  article,  **Hiunan  Rights  Discussions  Clear 
Air,”  China  Daily,  July  19,  1997.  The  China  Daily  is  an  English  language 
newspaper  published  in  Beijing  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  government. 


, « I Chinese  human  rights  experts 
hold  that  human  rights  embody 
political  rights,  economic  rights, 
social  and  cultural  rights,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  existence  and 
development.  Give  the  reality  of 
China’s  situation,  the  rights  of 
existence  and  development 
come  first  and  foremost. 

Economic  development  is  thus 
an  aspect  of  democracy  and  pro- 
motion of  human  rights.  Not  to 
develop  the  economy  would 
mean  to  go  against  the  people’s 
will  and  would  thus  be  undem- 
ocratic. 

This  point  of  view  has  won  sym- 
pathy and  support  fi:om  many 
coimtries,  especially  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  from  in- 
sightful personages  in  the  West, 
said  Zhu. 

He  said  a lasting  impression 
left  by  the  talks  is  that  people  in 
those  countries  know  little  about 
the  real  situation  in  China  and 
that  numerous  rumours  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  false  imag- 
es of  China,  for  example,  that 
trials  in  China  are  not  allowed 
after  a court  issues  a verdict, 
and  that  prisoners  are  executed 
without  investigation  into  their 
cases. , , , 
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A Visit  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
A Historical  Perspective 
by  Pam  Vaughan 
July  1,  1997 


Our  first  day  in  Beijing,  our  guides  took  us  to  the  Temple  of 
Heaven.  It  is  to  Beijing  what  the  Great  Wall  is  to  China,  in  other  words, 
the  symbol  of  Beijing.  The  grounds  were  huge,  and  the  prosperous 
looking  Beijing  residents  were  there  in  great  numbers  because  it  was 
the  holiday  to  celibrate  Hong  Kong’s  return  to  China  from  Great 
Britain.  The  temple’s  founding  date,  however,  goes  back  centuries  and 
has  played  a key  role  in  the  religious  life  of  the  emperor  and  his 
people.  The  throne  of  the  emperor  at  the  Forbidden  City  Palace  faces 
the  Temple  of  Heaven.  Each  New  Year  the  emperor  would  go  to  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  in  a great  procession  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
The  New  Year  in  February  marked  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season, 
and  so  the  emperor  would  offer  these  sacrifices  in  hopes  that  the  many 
Chinese  people  would  be  able  to  have  enough  food. 

It  struck  me  as  I was  looking  at  this  beautifully  ornate  multi- 
colored building  that  this  is  where  human  rights  begins  in  China. 
FOOD.  Unless  China  could  be  assured  that  the  people  were  well  taken 
care  of  with  their  basic  needs,  China  would  be  a long  time  in  granting 
the  human  rights  that  we  hold  dear  in  the  West  such  as  our  freedoms 
of  expression.  I had  heard  one  Chinese  person  refer  to  these  freedoms 
as  a “luxury.”  China  has  never  had  these  freedoms  but  is  granting  them 
slowly. 

Historically,  China  has  had  periods  of  peaceful  dynasties  where 
the  people  were  well  fed  followed  by  chaotic  ones.  If  China  granted 
complete  freedom  of  expression,  the  present  government  feels  that 
China  would  become  chaotic  as  it  has  been  during  historical  periods. 
Besides,  who  are  these  critics  in  the  West  who  judge  China?  Perhaps 
westerners,  too,  would  feel  differently  if  their  families  had  gone 
without  food.  If  you  had  to  choose,  would  you  choose  life  giving  food  for 
your  family  and  friends  or  the  freedom  to  express  yourself  verbally  and 
openly? 

V ^ J 
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(Clothing)  (Food)  (Shelter) 


Volkswagen  Automobile  Group  welcomes  you  to  the  International  Automobile 
Show  in  Beijing  International  Exhibition  Centre  between  July  8 and  14. 


Tmnspoflafkjn.  together  with  clothing, 
food  and  shetter  constitute  the  basic 
needs  ot  people  s lives 
In  recognifion  of  the  Chinese  peopfe’s 
need  tor  the  most  rpliabte  forms  of 
transportation,  Volkswagen  IS  using 
the  best  of  its  technology  and  decades 
ot  e«perier»ce  to  produce  first  class 
automobiles  in  China 
Sir»ce  t98?,  Volkswagen  has  built  two 


large-scale,  joint-venture  autonx>bile 
manufacturing  plants  in  Shanghai  and 
Changchun  to  manufacture  the 
popular  Santana.  Jetta  and  City  Golf 
cars  In  doing  so.  Volkswagen  is 
helping  to  make  a dream  come  true  - 
the  Chinese  peoples'  dream  of  owning 
their  own  cars. 

The  Volkswagen  group  has  also 
established  a nation  wide  service 


network.  A whole  generation  of 
professional  maintenance  workers  has 
been  equipped  with  the  skills  and 
dedication  they  need  to  provide 
Volkswagen  customers  with  excellent 
and  convenient  service. 

Tttese  steps  are  just  part  ot  the 
Volkswagen  Group's  strong 
commitment  to  China  In  the  future. 
Volkswagen  witl  conlinue  to  meet  new 


challenges  and  continue  in  its 
devotion  to  serving  the  Chir>eS€ 
people. 

Welcome  to  Beijing  international 
Exhibition  Centre.  Ptease  enjoy  the 
achievements  ot  Volkswagen. 


Volkswagen. 

Tha  name  you  can  raty  on. 


Advertisement  from  China  Daily,  July  4,  1997,  illustrating  China’s  three  basic 
human  rights.  China  Daily  is  the  English  language  newspaper  published  in 
Beijing  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  government. 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
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Human  Rights 
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OPEN-NESS 


Things  are  so  quickly  changing  in  just  ten  years.  There  is 
a big  sense  of  open-ness  now.  Before  the  1970’s,  people  were 
more  afraid  when  talking  to  people  about  political  issues  or 
criticizing  the  government  one  on  one.  You  never  knew  what 
would  happen.  By  the  end  of  the  1970’s  this  began  to 
change.  People  started  talking  more  openly.  I noticed  this 
change  more  and  more  frequently.  The  government  didn’t 
give  us  a clear  signal  sometimes  on  some  problems.  On  this 
issue  of  openness,  however,  the  government  gave  us  a clear 
signal  and  also  put  more  attention  to  it.  You  can  see  in  our 
newspapers  openness  and  reform  are  popular  topics  that  are 
mentioned  frequently.  The  media  is  partly  censored,  but 
people  can  watch  CNN  and  news  broadcasts  from  some  other 
countries  such  as  Japan.  The  government  tried  to  control  the 
internet  but  found  it  impossible.  At  my  university,  we  use  it 
freely. 

The  views  of  Ms.  Chen  Juan,  resident  of  Beijing,  China  interviewed  by  Pam  Vaughan, 

July  18,  1997 
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TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN 


Source;  China  Travel  and  Tourism  Press 


The  Haii  of  Prayer  for  Good  Harvests  at  the  Tempie  of  Heaven 
compiex  in  Beijing,  China.  This  is  where  the  emperor  wouid  go  at  the 
New  Year  to  offer  sacrifices  for  abundant  harvests  for  his  people. 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
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Human  Rights 
Resource  Card 


"VERy  MICE  - FOR  PEOPLE  VMO  BELIEVE  iM 
THAT  KIMP  OF  THiMO  ” 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  EDITION  November  10,  1997 
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CHINA  IS  A PARTY  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
INSTRUMENTS: 

1948  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide 

(Ratified  by  117  covintries  including  the  United  States) 

1954  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 
(Ratified  by  124  countries.  The  United  States  is  not  a party) 

1966  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Rights 

(Ratified  by  133  countries.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  U.S. 
as  a member  yet) 

1966  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
(Ratified  by  132  covmtries  including  the  United  States) 

1969  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
(Ratified  by  145  countries  including  the  United  States) 

1979  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  Against  Women 

(Ratified  by  149  covmtries.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  U.S. 
as  a member  yet) 

1984  Convention  Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or 
Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 
(Ratified  by  93  covmtries  including  the  United  States) 

1989  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 

(Ratified  by  187  covmtries.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  not  ratified  the  U.S. 
as  a member  yet) 
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Source:  United  Nations 


Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 
Activity  VI 
Human  Rights 
Resource  Card 


IUe  Quotes  of  PREsidEwr  JiANq  Zemin.- 


"The  theory  of  relativity  worked  out  by  Einstein,  which  is  in  the  domain  of  natural 
science,  I believe  can  also  be  applied  to  the  political  field.  Both  democracy  and  human 
rights  are  relative  concepts  and  not  absolute  and  general." 

Source:  Interview  w'ith  Steve  Mufson  of  the  Washington  Post,  October,  1997 


"As  state  sovereignty  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  no  country  has  this  special  privilege  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  or  impose  its  will  upon  others.  Certain 
big  powers,  often  under  the  cover  of  "freedom,"  "democracy,"  and  "human  rights,"  set  out 
to  encrGach  upon  the  sovereignty  of  other  countries,  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs  and 
undermine  their  national  unity  and  ethnic  harmony.  This  has  become  a principal  cause 
for  the  intranquility  in  the  world  today.  It  is  time  that  we  wrote  a new  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  international  relations  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  big  bullying  the  small, 
the  strong  lording  it  over  the  weak  and  the  rich  oppressing  the  poor  are  removed 
completely  from  the  face  of  the  earth....  It  is  within  the  sovereignty  of  every  nation  to  opt, 
in  keeping  with  its  own  reality  and  the  will  of  its  people  for  a social  system  and  road  of 
development  of  its  own  choice.  No  one  else  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  it.  Every 
country  and  every  people  has  its  special  characteristics  and  strong  points.  It  is  only  by 
respecting  one  another,  seeking  common  ground  while  putting  aside  differences,  living 
with  one  another  in  amity  and  complementing  one  another  can  we  make  the  wold  as 
colorful  as  a garden  where  a hundred  flowers  are  contending  in  beauty.  Without 
diversity,  there  can  be  no  world  as  we  know  it....  We  must  join  hands  in  meeting  the 
challenges  to  human  survival  and  development. 

We  all  share  one  and  the  same  planet...." 

Source:  The  address  of  Jiang  Zemin  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  October  25, 1995. 

"I  believe  that  the  most  important,  the  most  fundamental  human  right  is  how  to  ensure 
that  the  1.2  billion  Chinese  people  have  adequate  food  and  clothing.  The  rights  and 
freedoms  that  our  people  enjoy  today  are  unprecedented.  Our  consistent  policy  is  to 
protect  human  rights  according  to  law.  Human  rights  and  the  system  for  the  protection  of 
human  nghts  m ch^na  are  advancing.  These  are  the  facts  for  everyone  to  see." 

Source:  Interview  with  staff,  "U.S.  and  china:  Ups  and  Downs,"  Time,  Oct.  27, 1997 
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WHY  TRANSITION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CHINA? 

ACTIVITY  VII 

Changes  In  Standard  of  Living 
Activity  Card 


China’s  economy  is  growing  rapidly  as  heis  been  noted  in  many  news 
articles  over  the  past  few  years,  but  how  is  it  affecting  the  average  people? 
Although  most  of  the  changes  are  in  the  urban  Eireas,  rural  changes  are 
happening,  too.  It  seems  that  although  most  of  the  changes  Eire  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  it  has  been  noted  by  former  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  “When 
you  open  the  windows  for  fresh  air,  a few  flies  come  in.” 


As  a group,  investigate  the  resource  cards  and  orally  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1 . What  were  some  of  the  changes  that  you  noticed  when  reading 
and  looking  at  the  resource  cards? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  positive  changes  and  what  are  some  of  the 
negative  changes? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  China  is  making  changes  in  the  standard  of 
living? 


GROUP  TASK 

Present  a skit  to  the  class  representing  some  of  the  changes  in 
the  Chinese  standard  of  living  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Changes  in  Standard  of  Living 


RESOURCE  CARD 


(! 


The  Personal  Observations  of  Ms.  Chen  Juai 

July  18,  1997 


Overall,  life  is  so  much  easier  than  it  used  to  be  in  China.  When  I 
was  in  elementary  school  20  years  ago  most  of  my  friends  had  radios  but 
not  too  many  other  appliances.  At  that  time  when  people  married,  they 
longed  for  watches,  bikes,  radios,  and  sewing  machines.  Now  they  want 
camcorders,  pianos,  computers,  and  higher  quality  decorations  for  their 
homes.  T.V.s,  air  conditioners,  and  refrigerators  have  already  become 
quite  common  . It  used  to  be  that  in  order  to  buy  one  of  these  amenities, 
we  needed  a special  ration  ticket  from  the  government,  but  now  we  don’t 
need  such  a thing.  It  used  to  be  that  in  order  to  buy  one  of  the  small 
T.V.s,  you  needed  to  pay  3000  yuan  ($375),  but  now  it  is  3000  yuan  for  a 
large  TV.  In  general  it’s  so  much  easier  to  buy  the  things  you  need 
because  people  have  more  money,  and  also  before  1990  there  were  no 
large  luxury  shopping  centers  in  Beijing  although  there  were  department 
stores,  and  now  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  of  those  luxurious  centers. 

Right  now  my  husband  and  I are  not  saving  for  any  of  these  things 
in  particular  because  we  are  saving  to  buy  an  apartment.  We  may  be 
moving  somewhere  else  in  the  country  and  since  we  already  have  a 
large  TV  and  a refrigerator,  we  don’t  want  to  move  anything  else.  Also,  it 
is  easier  to  move  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  that  you  had  to 
register  with  the  government  for  your  place  of  residence.  From  your  work 
unit  (place  of  work)  or  neighborhood  association  you  were  then  issued 
ration  coupons  and  you  had  to  use  these  ration  coupons  for  things  like 
meat,  rice,  sugar,  oil,  matches,  soap,  and  other  important  household  - 
items.  You  could  only  use  these  coupons  in  the  area  in  which  you  lived, 
so  you  couldn’t  move.  Now  we  can  move  where  we  like  because  we 
haven’t  needed  the  ration  coupons  since  the  middle  of  the  1980’s. 

When  the  government  took  these  ration  coupons  away  and  price 
controls  off  products,  everyone  was  scared.  They  were  afraid  the  prices 
would  go  out  of  control  and  we  would  be  unable  to  buy  anything  so 
everyone  went  out  and  frantically  bought  what  they  could.  My  mother 
still  has  some  laundry  soap  left  over  from  that  period.  It’s  unusable  now 
but  she  keeps  it  as  a souvenir.  The  prices  didn’t  go  out  of  control  and  the 
market  became  competitive  which  kept  costs  under  control. 
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NEWS  ARTICLE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

China  Daily  is  the  English  language  newspaper  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 


Excerpt  7/19/97: 

Foreigners  Won’t 
Forget  Jiansu 

By  Christopher 
Hampton  and  Nancy 
Lynch  Street 

...During  the  trip,  we 
visited  township  and 
village  enterprises. 

One  was  in  the  city’s 
outskirts:  Asia’s  largest 
toothbrush  manufac- 
turer. The  factory 
produces  1 million 
toothbrushes  a month! 
Perhaps  the 

management  has  fine- 
tuned  the  incentive 
system:  workers’  pay 
starts  at  700  yuan  ($85) 
a month,  but  since  they 
are  paid  on  a piece-work 
basisi,  nimble-  fingered 
employees  can  boost 
that  to  around  2,000 
yuan  ($241). 


House  renovation 

SHANGHAI  had  completed  run 
ovating  180,000  square  metres 
of  dilapidated  houses  by  June 
Under  the  local  government 
plan,  the  city  will  undertake  ren- 
ovation of  1 million  square 
year,  of 
®l^all  be  completed, 
News  re- 

iwi^d.  So  far,  construction  is 
under  way  on  560,000  souare 
-"Utres  of  these  houses.  ^ 
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Mobile  phones 

N.^JING  — China  now  ranks 
third  in  the  world  in  the  number 
of  people  using  mobile  phones, 
after  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan, according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Post  Md  Telecommunications.  * 
China’s  mobile  phone  industry  : 
didn’t  take  shape  until  1987.  It  j 
now  has  networks  connecting ! 
all  cities  and  some  villages,  and  ' 
the  number  of  customers  has 
been  growing  100  per  cent  an-; 
nually  on  average,  ministry 
sources  say. 
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Poverty-relief  project  starts 


GUANGZHOUOfinhua)  - Eco- 
nomically developed 

Guangdong  Province  in  South 
China  has  sent  130*, 000  officials 
to  disadvantaged  areas  to  help 
600,000  poor  people  there  shake 
off  poverty  by  the  end  of  this 
year  — ‘ three  years  ahead  of 
schedule.;,  -.r?  -um  :jj;j 
ii(The;pn)vince  hafi^pent/230{mil-' 


lknyuan($27.7million)on220,000 
poverty-relief  projects  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Each  official 
is  charged  ^th  helping  one  of  the 
120,000  poor  ffimilies  get  adequate 
food  and  clothing. 

• The  neediest  families  were  of- 
fered 1,000  yuan  ($120)  each  to 
> buy  chemical  fertilizer,  seed  and 
^pesticides,  local  offijQals  saidJ'' » 


And  outside  assistance  for  pov- 
erty relief  is  strong,  as  the  eight 
coastal  boomtowns  — including 
Guangzhou,  Shenzhen,  Zhuhai 
■ and  Shantou  — are  helping  16 
poor  counties,  and  100  rich  town- 
ships in  the  Pearl  River  Delta 
area  are  doing  the  same  for  an- 
other 100  townships  jn,  .the,, 
I J -northern  .niouhtam  area-' 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Photo  by  Pam  Vaughan 


Model  of  Jackie  Chan  at  the  entrance  of  an  electronics  section  of  a 
department  store  in  Beijing.  Most  types  of  electronics  goods  are 
available  in  China  now.  Where  in  the  past  color  televisions  were  in  big 
demand,  now  people  want  v.c.r.s,  computers,  camcorders,  and  better 
cameras. 
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Photo  by  Pam  Vaughan 

A typicai  kitchen  in  a viiiage  home  outside  Beijing.  On  the  ieft  is  a 
storage  bin  for  rice,  then  the  refrigerator,  and  a smaii  washer  and  drier 
on  the  right.  The  stove  which  isn’t  seen  here  is  fueied  by  coai. 

Sometimes  an  eiectric  hotpiate  is  used. 
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Photo  by  Pam  Vaughan 


Posters  of  Oreos,  Smuckers,  and  other  goods  at  the  entrance  of  a 
department  store  in  Beijing.  Food  and  goods  can  be  seen  in  abundance 
in  China  in  1997,  but  it  hasn’t  aiways  been  iike  this. 
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An  Outsider’s  Observations  July,  1997 

by  Pam  Vaughan 

•People  in  China  appeared  much  better  off  than  we  anticipated.  The 
children  were  well  dressed  (as  well  as  children  in  America)  and  adults 
were  very  attentive  to  them.  It  helps  Chinese  to  only  have  one  child 
because  they  can  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

•The  women  in  the  cities  were  very  well  dressed  in  European  style 
fashions.  They  often  get  their  outfits  tailor  made  at  reasonably  priced 
seamstress  shops  where  you  show  the  seamstress  a photo  of  what  you  want 
and  she  copies  it.  Ready  made  clothing  shops  and  department  stores 
abound. 

•The  Chinese  seem  to  have  the  luxury  of  being  tourists  in  their  own 
country  now.  Chinese  friends  told  us  that  just  a few  years  ago,  you  could 
see  very  few  tourists  at  monuments  such  as  the  Forbidden  City.  It  was 
also  obvious  that  some  of  the  tourists  were  from  the  rural  areas. 

•Everyone  seemed  thrilled  that  consumer  goods  and  the  variety  of 
consumer  goods  were  now  easy  to  find.  There  were  some  complaints  about 
the  quality,  however,  with  such  goods  as  Chinese  made  air  conditioners 
and  televisions.  Our  friends  preferred  Japanese  made  goods.  The  quality 
they  said  was  improving,  however,  with  the  Chinese  made  goods. 

•The  traffic  jams  were  as  bad  as  in  any  American  city  at  rush  hour.  Most 
Chinese  don’t  own  cars  and  use  bicycles  or  buses.  One  statistic  said  there 
is  only  1 car  or  truck  for  every  100  people  in  China.  In  the  U.S.  it  is  75 
cars  or  trucks  per  100  people.  The  smog  in  Beijing  and  Shanghai  is  bad, 
but  the  Chinese  government  is  working  on  this.  Shanghai  went  over  to 
unleaded  gasoline  the  summer  of  1997  and  Beijing  will  soon.  Gasoline 
costs  about  $1.20  per  gallon.  (Ted  Plafker,  “China  Just  Starting  Love  Affair  with 
C.2iTs'' San  Francisco  Examiner, T>tc.  21,  \99n) 

•In  the  rural  areas,  people  didn’t  seem  as  well  off  as  in  the  cities,  but  in 
the  homes  we  visited,  everyone  had  color  televisions  which  is  very 
common  in  China  now.  Some  children  even  had  Nintendo  game  outfits. 

•According  to  Professor  Zhou  Zhiliang  at  Beijing  Normal  University,  the 
average  lifespan  of  the  Chinese  in  1947  just  before  the  Communist 
Revolution  was  35  years  of  age.  Today  it  is  70. 
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(Beauty  Contestants  and  More  in  Shangh^ 

“When  asked  what  she  thought  was  the  most  urgent  problem 
facing  Shanghai,  she  replied,  ‘Newspapers  and  TV  stations  chum  out 
reports  on  the  daily  improvements  being  made  to  the  city’s  mass 
transit  system,  but  my  personal  experience  has  been  of  its  daily 
deterioration.  Going  to  work  over  a relatively  short  distance  takes 
more  than  one  horn:,  and  buses  are  always  packed  to  overflowing.  I’ve 
tia.d  iny  shoes  sniieezed  off  my  new  dress  tom  on  overerowded 
buses.” 

The  judges  applauded  her  response  enthusiastically  and  Ms. 
Zhang  went  on  to  win  [Shanghai’s  first  beauty  contest.]  Her 
complaint,  televised  live,  struck  a chord  with  fellow  Shanghailanders. 
Buses  and  cars  often  slow  to  a crawl  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
city  and  traffic  jams  are  now  common.. .[these]  are  caused  by  road 
improvement  projects  and  construction  of  the  city’s  first  subway.... 

Young  women  sporting  high-fashion  hairdos  and  wearing 
revealing  dresses  scarcely  draw  a disapproving  glance  from  passers- 
by.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  only  sign  of  femininity  on  a woman 
was  the  collar  of  her  print  blouse  timidly  peeking  above  her  uniform 
or  blue  coat.” 

Source:  Xinhau,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
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HOW  IS  THERE  CHANGE  IN  CHINA? 

008 

MAIN  SPECIFIC  POINTS  THIS  GROUP  MAKES  ABOUT  CHINA 

cr> 

Name  of  Activity 
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WHY  TRANSITION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CHINAI 
EXTENSION/DEBRIEFINO  QUESTIONS 


ACTIVITY  1-  CHANGES  IN  RURAL  WEALTH 

1 . Do  you  think  working  communally  for  the  good  of  the  whole  or  working  as  an 
individual  is  more  beneficial  and  why? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  that  Deng  Xioping  installled  the  Household  Responsibility 
System? 

3.  In  the  dialogue  you  read,  which  arguments  did  you  agree  with  and  why? 

4.  Why  might  it  be  rewarding  living  in  an  agricultural  village?  on  a commune? 

5.  Have  any  of  you  stayed  or  lived  in  a farm?  Was  it  easy  or  difficult  for  the  workers? 
How  were  the  townspeople  different  in  their  attitudes  towards  each  other  than  in  the 
city  or  suburbs?  (and  vice-versa  if  you  live  in  a rural  community) 

6.  Wliat  might  be  some  reasons  why  China’s  population  is  largely  agricultural. 

ACTIVITY  2-  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

1 . Why  has  China  had  to  install  this  type  of  a population  policy? 

2.  Is  there  an  overpopulation  problem  hi  our  own  country?  What  proofs  in  your  oivn 
experience  do  you  have? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  our  government  would  ever  make  laws  about  the  population 
issue? 

4.  What  might  be  other  solutions  to  the  overpopulaton  problems  in  China? 

5.  What  advantages /disadvantages  would  a child  have  from  a one  child  family? 

In  your  own  family,  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

6.  Is  the  hnmlgratlon  issue  in  our  own  country  a similar  issue? 

ACTIVITY  3-  Democratic  Changes 

1 . Which  form  of  government  is  the  worst  in  your  opinion  and  why? 

2 . Do  you  think  we  take  democracy  for  granted  in  our  own  country?  Examples? 

3.  Wliy  were  the  students  in  Tiananmen  Square  demonstrating  for  democracy?  Were 
the  types  of  democratic  Vcilues  the  same  that  we  have  in  the  U.S.?  What  sorts  of 
values  were  these? 

4.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  this  particular  freedom  (answered  in  #3) 
demonstrated. 

5.  Why  was  it  important  for  the  government  (in  their  own  eyes)  to  keep  control  over 
the  people’s  rights? 
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6.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  economic  rights  (food  on  the  table)  or 
freedom  of  expression,  which  one  would  you  choose  and  why? 


ACTIVITY  4-  Changes  for  Women 

1.  If  the  trends  continue,  where  can  you  see  Chinese  women’s  rights  in  ten  years? 

2.  If  Chinese  women  stauted  keeping  their  own  family  names  in  1949,  do  you  think 
American  women  are  behind  the  times?  OR  Why  do  American  women  change  to 
their  husband’s  family  name  when  they  marr5^ 

3.  Do  you  think  that  tatooing  and  body  piercing  is  similar  to  foot  binding?  Elaborate. 

4.  Can  you  see  any  parallels  with  Chinese  women  and  American  women?  Wdiat  are 
they? 

5.  If  you  could  go  to  China,  what  would  you  like  to  say  to  or  find  out  about  Chinese 
women? 

6.  'What  changes  for  Chinese  women  do  you  appreciate  the  most? 


ACTIVITY  5-  Changes  in  Economics 

1 . Wdiy  do  you  thmk  that  China  has  been  seeking  help  from  other  countries  in  their 
economic  development? 

2.  Wdiat  economic  changes  do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  could  still  make?  Wdiy? 

3.  How  has  China  changed  the  most  in  the  area  of  economics  in  your  opinion? 

4.  In  the  resources  you  viewed,  which  statistics  seemed  to  be  most  convincing  to  you 
that  China  is  truly  changing? 

5.  Wdiat  economic  changes  have  your  seen  in  your  own  country? 

6.  In  1996  and  1997,  China  had  the  fastest  economic  growth  rate  in  the  world.  What 
evidence  of  this  did  you  see  in  your  activity? 

ACTIVITY  6-  Changes  in  Human  Rights 

1 . Wdiy  do  you  think  that  countries  with  European  traditions  beUeve  that  it  is  more 
important  that  governments  write  Bills  of  Rights  granting  freedom  of  expression 
rather  than  economic  freedoms? 

2.  Would  you  rather  have  a guarantee  from  your  government  of  economic  freedom  or 
freedom  to  say  what  you  please?  Why? 

3.  If  you  could  write  a Bill  of  Rights  for  China,  what  freedoms  would  you  give  them? 
and  for  the  US.  what  could  we  use  in  the  way  of  rights? 
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4.  How  does  homelessness  tie  into  this  topic? 

5.  Do  you  think  we  can  have  both  economic  freedom  and  freedom  of  expression,  too? 

ACTIVITY  7-  CHANGES  JN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

1 . Why  do  you  think  that  China’s  standard  of  living  is  on  the  rise?  What  evidence 
did  you  see  for  it  in  your  activity? 

2.  In  a rising  standard  of  living,  how  might  the  environment  suffer? 

3.  The  United  Nations  does  not  rate  the  United  States  as  the  country  with  the  best 
standard  of  living.  The  honors  usually  go  to  European  countries.  In  your  opinion, 
how  could  our  standard  of  living  be  better? 

4.  If  you  could  help  China  with  one  aspect  of  their  modem  way  of  life,  what  would  it 
be  and  why? 

5.  Do  you  think  technology  helps  standards  of  living  or  hinders  it.  How? 
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Why  Transition  in  Contemporary  China? 

INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS 

You  may  pose  the  following  question  to  all  the  groups: 

How  and  why  are  there  changes  in  contemporary  China? 

Or  you  may  pose  the  following  questions  for  the  groups: 

ACTIVITY  I-  How  and  why  are  there  changes  in  rural  China? 

ACTIVITY  H-  Why  has  China  implemented  a one-child  policy? 

ACTIVITY  HI-  How  and  why  is  there  democratization  in  China? 

ACTIVITY  IV-  How  are  there  changes  for  women  in  China? 

ACTIVITY  V-  How  and  Why  are  there  economic  changes  taking  place 
in  China? 

ACTIVITY  VI-  A.  Using  China  as  an  example  historically,  how  do  they 
view  humsLii  rights?  5.  How  are  human  rights  changing  in 
China?  * 

ACTIVITY  VII-  How  has  the  standard  of  living  been  changing  in 
China? 


Students  should  answer  the  question /s  for  the  appropriate  activity  with  a 
long  paragraph  or  short  essay,  using  specific  evidence  from  their 
activities.  They  should  hand  in  the  assignment  (at  the  latest),  the 
following  day. 
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